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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION 1. The name of this Association shall be The Cath- 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SeEcTION I. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as a basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 


DEPARTMENTS 


* 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Src. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 


(1) 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


SecTIon 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 

Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SEcTION 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairinan shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 











CONSTITUTION 3 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SEcTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SEcTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Poard. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of #s work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMPERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. Payment of the annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 
MEETINGS 


Section 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association, 








CONSTITUTION 5 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


SECTION 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


Section 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 
quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 























INTRODUCTION 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association was a notable success. Opening with an inspiring 
address of welcome by the Bishop of Cleveland, the entire 
period was given over to earnest labor and the most thoughtful 
consideration of all phases of the educational situation. The 
dominant note was one of courage and confidence, and there 
was evidence of a thorough determination to keep our work 
up to the standard of the best Catholic educational traditions, 
and of the reasonable requirements of the times. 

The attendance was large, and included representatives of all 
the important educational agencies of the Church in this country. 
The papers read at the meetings are given in this Report, and 
they contain information of importance to every student of 
educational problems. 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, JUNE 26, 1923 

The regular annual meeting of the Executive Board of the 
Catholic Educational Association was held at Hotel Cleveland, 
Monday, June 26, 1923. 

There were present the following members: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, C. S. C., Ph. _D.; Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D.; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Rev. F. V. Corcoran, 
C. M., D. D., Ph. D.; Rt. Rev. Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B.; Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Rev. Francis J. Walsh, Ph. D.; Rev. D. J. 
McHugh, C. M., M. S.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P. R.; 
Rt. Rev. Francis W. Howard, D. D. 

Prayer was said. The minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved. 

The report of the Secretary General was read and ordered to 
be printed in the Proceedings. 

The Treasurer General’s report was read. An Auditing Com- 
mittee composed of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph F. Smith, P. R., Rev. 
Albert C. Fox, S. J. and Rev. D? J. McHugh, C. M., M. S., was 
appointed to consider the Treasurer General’s report. 

A recess was ordered, to await the report of this Committee. 
The Committee made the following report: 


“We, the Auditing Committee appointed by the Chairman, 
Msgr. Peterson, do hereby certify:that we have examined the 
books and vouchers of the Treasurer General, and have found 
them correct. We beg to express our approval of his work.” 


The Treasurer General’s report was thereupon approved by 
the Executive Board. 

A report of the work of the Advisory Commitee was made 
by the Secretary, Rt. Rev. F. W. Howard. The report called 
for no action. . 

The program of the Convention was modified in several par- 
ticulars and approved by the Executive Board. 
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It was ordered that a cablegram be sent to the Holy Father 
asking his blessing. 

As this meeting of the Board is the official annual meeting, it 
was asked if there was. any business of special importance that 
might require the meéting of the Board scheduled on Thursday 
afternoon. The decision as to the holding of the next meeting 
as announced was held in abeyance, but it was moved and car- 
ried that the First Vice President to be elected be authorized to 
appoint the usual Committees of the Executive Board, on Pro- 
gram, Finance and Publication, with the same power as exer- 
cised by these Committees in former years. 

A discussion of the teaching of classics was held. A resolu- 
tion suggested by Monsignor Smith to the effect that we approve 
of the teaching of Latin in the seventh and eighth grades of our 
parish schools, was recommended with approval to the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, and Monsignor Smith was requested to 
take up the matter with this Committee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 








FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Cleveland, Ohio, July 1, 1923. 
Receipts 











1922 To Cash — 
ee a By Ae AE) ET pee ere Teer eT er Terre re $3,736 66 
eS Ate Pe RD Sg i ela Been ie eeeells ddah ae anduwoce Ceemaeacueices 3 39 
og: > Mecaived: ner Secretary Generale cc. coc cic cic cc cccciscwcsvdsecaseds 604 20 
Aug. 29. Received dues at Convention, Philadelphia 802 00 
Sept. &. Received per Secretary: Gemetal...o... 0 .cied cc cccncseccccccccecedssces 169 50 
ct: 4° Heemwed per. Secretary. Generals <.oca.cs sc cecccis ce cesescscececcasense 277 00 
Wow. 00. .) edenved per. Secretary: General... so .ccecccts cscs chectsccevsnancns 81 00 
Dec. 4. Received per Secretary General. .........ccccccccccsccccsevccsvccese _ 82 00 
1923 
= aie NOR us ch Va cain daa ck gw A aCe eats daveda de ncesvedacageduadems 53 71 
Jan. 1%. ‘Received per Secretary Goemeral..........ccccccscccccccvccccccscscve 54 08 
Feb. 16. Received. per Secretary Generals... ....0..cccccccccccscoscccccsccers 76 58 
Mar: 5. Received per Secretary Gemneral...........cccccccescccreccciccsccece 16 50 
Ape, 10: ‘Réseived “pes Secretary Gemerahiecccs icc sce ccccocccsvecctsscacaus 41 00 
mae % Tieeeieed Der. Sactetacy Ganeralrec oss cccscevsccckeccesctcccteececeun 722 00 
Jane 4. ~Reeeived per Secretary Geseral: ........02.cccscccestecscessccccceee 3,799 82 
June 25. Received per Secretary General..........ccccccccccsccccccccseccvece 832 66 
MRED CGN ER MRNOOM occ nudnwdndgsdeedas cenhetecgevacceuvemes $11,352 10 
Expenditures 
1922 By Cash — 
July 19. Order No. 1. Dues American Council of Education.............. $100 00 
July 19. Order No. 2. Secretary General, expense account...............+ 500 00 
July 19. Order No. 38. Salary of Office Help for May and June 170 00 
July 19. Order No. 4. American Multigraph Co.........-ccceeceeeeceeeeees 147 00 
Aug. 21. Order No. 5. Salary of Office Help for July.............--.ee0e- 85 00 
Aug. 21. Order No. 6. Central Ohio Paper Co...........cccccccecsecscececs 126 70 
Aug. 21. Order No. 7. F. J.. Heer Printing Co. — Printing May Bulletins 125 37 
Aug. 21. Order No. 8. Cincinnati Convention expenses, as per itemized 
BCCOUTE co cccccccdcvcsccdcccccccesecgeacouesesevecdcesc 90 80 
Aug. 21. Order No. 9. Expense Deaf-Mute Conference.......:.......-+..++ 8 37 
Aug. 21. Order No. 10. Salary Secretary General, June 15 to Sept. 15.... 250 00 
Sept. 2 Order No. 11. F. J. Heer Printing Co. — 
Printing August Bulletins. ...........cccccssecsccsce 682 50 
Ce BC liae Wee: 1D. Wea, siviikscs coc tccwccncccevscdasteencecvedsveesenes 41 54 
Oct. 8 Order No. 13. Addressing and assorting envelopes for August 
IONE doch ocak Danese re ses ecnes tat Vien aes ogackec 117 97 
(11) < 
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Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
1923 


Jan. 10. 


Jan. 10. 


Jan. 10. 
Jan. 10. 


Apr. 21. 
May 8 
May 8 
May 8 


June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 
June 16. 


1923 
June 30. 
June 30. 


3 
Oct. 8 
3. 
3 
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Order No. 14. Salary of Office Help for August and extra pay.. 185 00 
OPGSS O10. 228. CE MEEBO 5 oi ois.0 sige sicocieusm cceeedeececceseces 6 30 
SIE NG, NGr. ROIEMCAIAE a diss cin Caktn's shebee gad sdencedeacdetdens aes 5 67 
Order No. 17. Salary Secretary General, Sept. 15 to Dec, 16.... 250 00 
Order No, 26... Depseit : For PASM, 0s sc ccicdst covesssectccsevuceccs 76 18 
Gemer i098: “Ceatrat Ohio: Paste (Cais. si. viccccnciscctseieseiesccs 49 40 
Order No. 20. Salary of Office Help for Sept., Oct. and Nov... 805 00 
Order No. 21. F. J. Heer Printing Co. — 
4,009 copies Report of Philadelphia meeting....... 2,486 66 
Bacar oi aber NOG yc m0 otic Vapudgies vaslvoh itis das cate nccnnelsve 153 19 
Order No. 22. F. J. Heer Printing Co. — Reprints................ 27 44 
Ovder Bio. St.- Baivedial “Assan ce ha ccsiivsisceviccvssesccvdeccscsec 400 00 
Order No. 24. Salary of Office Help for Dec., Jan. and Feb..... 285 00 
Order No. 25. Extra Office Help....... REGiapeeascees i ehpeny uaerees 50 90 
Pe OR MEMII Sino bclcidt Nopinn ie sdWsedek es shone secvepeciees 60 78 
OORGRE TINO: Bis" “CHNGE AOR DOSES . oi'o. oe vrado cere serinsencceee 22 10 
Order No. 28. F. J. Heer Printing Co 79 68 
Order No. 29. Salary Secretary General, Dec, 15 to June 15..... 500 00 
Order No..80; -Allowatice to Treadsurer......ciccscccsesccccccccsece 100 00 
Greer Wa. Si; Cental Oto, Pamper Cass soak cence sess css- bese saacsy 8 04 
Order No. 32. Salary of Office Help for March, April and May.. 300 00 
Order No. 38. F. J. Heer Printing Co.— Printing May Bulletins 227 67 
SIPC TCO OE: URES, Soca is nase vas cuce calsavacaoesebneectekiacnesavas 55 98 
Order No. 35. Kennedy & Co., 3 copies Catholic Directory....... 9 52 
NE MCW PRIN os. ced oc ceg uuases cvoasckcecatunessyeeveeds $8,089 71 
Summary 
tA “OORT NG TENURE i icidisced nested Gdns ccumer talivsue Ut ereebedecoen $11,352 10 
Bills paid as per order and vouchers attached..............2seeeee. 8,089 71 


CN OR REE, Be DEON io ns cwa ne tet ae dank ierhes ci tosce¥ cicuiesc dunes 
Net Cash received during year 





Signed: FRANCIS T, MORAN, 
Treasurer. 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the office 


July, 1922 


1. 
XL. 
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jet tt et et 
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‘ash on hand 
Rt, Rev. L. S. Walsh, 
USCS; IS © Gdiviass Euncsas'ss 
St. Joxesh Eccl. Sem., Boston.. 


St. Joseph’s Acad., Des Moines 
St, ary*’s High School, Colum- 
1 aie RIN ee ae SR ea Me HR PE 
Srs. St. Francis, 
Visitation Acad., Rock lead, Til. 
Bro.* John Kantz, CHICABO... 6a 505< 
T. W. McGovern, Columbus.... 
Rev. L. MacLellan, Little Bras 
Be EL TS als 6ik pA Rous naar nie ie 
pe. D. J. Malady, Pittsburgh... 
St, Mary’s Acad., Cherokee, 


a % 
Rev. E. V. O’Hara, Eugene, Ore. 


O. L. Rosary Sch., Detroit...... 
Rev. H. Reis, Lake Linden, 
DE on cei ncusCugawect<rseass 
Rev. D, Robert, Fall River ...... 


St. Joseph’s Acad., Titusville, 
DR Nees att ccunvCateeceunancds 
Se Mary’s Sch,, Portage, Wis.. 

Rey. F. Scheid,” Perkinsville, N. 
. Athanasius, Jersey City..... 
. Germaine, San Francisco.. 

Lydia, Winsted, Minn...... 
: Regina, Chicago 

. Mercy, Baltimore 
Notre Dame, Cleveland.... 
Srs. St. Francis, Chicago 
ki bs Francis, Chicago Hghts., 


. Joseph, New Orleans.. 

. ‘Joseph’, S. Bethlehem, 
Sis. om “Joseph, Philadelphia... 
Ursuline Convent, Louisville.. 
a St. Francis, Clover Bottom, 


Acad. Visitation, Dubuque ...... 
Notre Dame Acad., Cleveland.... 
Sr. St. Charles, Santa Rosa, Cal. 


Miss A. C. Ferry, San Francisco 


— 


Prof. J. E. Hagerty, Columbus. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr, J. 'P. Holden, 
PS Sivtiudanks daenet vapens 


Poly Angel Convent, St. Cloud 

J« S. McClancy, Brook- 

hots Acad., Los Angeles.. 
ef ‘Aurelia Mary, Los Angeles.. 
Sr. Constantine, Roxbury, Mass. 
Sr. Juliana de Notre Dame, E. St. 
MOOR REL. cae dacce@aceedcgccsnes 
Sr. Anthony, Perth Amboy, N, J. 
Sr. Benjamin, Philadelphia..... 
a9 Madeleine, Pleasantville, N. 
Sr. Salesia, 





July, 1922 
$3,736 66 5. Sr. St. Arcadius, Kankakee, III. 
& Sm Charity, Chicago .......... 
200 00 5. Srs. Notre Dame, Canton, O..... 
20 00 5. Srs. Notre Dame, Glen’ Cove, 
5 00 Iie “Ww thavenddvdesadadecagetaacde 
5. Srs. St. Joseph, Bayonne, N. J. 
5 00 & See St Rg pm Cambridge, Mass. 
2 00 5. Srs, Joseph, Philadelphia. . 
10 00 5. Stainps. bade Gude tavs¥cacduacensaghes 
2 00 7% H. Gaughan, Minneapolis 
2 00 3 Sea. t. Francis, Lincoln, Nebr.. 
7. Rev. J. Synnott, Ansonia, Conn. 
200 10. Rev. M. P. Curran, Melbourne, 
2 00 Wis. ¢ cane haeraneetestacaustataena 
10. hg T. F. X. Hally, Detroit.. 
2 00 10. Rev. J. F. Muckle, Geneva, N. Y. 
2 00 10. Sr. Berchmans, Pittsburgh baegcsde 
2 00 10. Sr. Rosalia, Shar sburg, Pa..... 
13. St. Louis Prep. Sem., St. Louis 
200 13. St. Mary’s Coll., San Antonio.. 
200 13. Rev. R. Champion, Ecorse, Mich. 
13. Rev. F. Heidenreich, Detroit.... 
2 00 13. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis 
200 13. Rev. J. S. Kelly, Moline, Ill.. 
1%. Rev. D, J. Maguire, Dorchester, 
2 00 DE, cddisdugcdvcddesetuawesteven 
4 00 13. Presentation ‘ San _ Francisco 
200 13. Rev. A. B. Salick, Milwaukee.. 
200 13. Srs. Mercy, Bay City, Mich, .... 
22 00 13. Sr. Bartholomew, Providence.. 
4 00 13. Srs. Chris, Charity, Detroit .... 
200 13. Srs, Imme. Heart, ‘Philadelphia... 
200 13. Srs. St. Joseph Philadelphia... 
13. F. H. Vogel olumbus ........ 
2 00 19. Mt. Rev. j J. Glennon, D. D., 
2 00 St, LOme <cisds ictadeess<dcsacacs 
wu 19. St. ae ape of Pines, Asheville, 
2 00 19. Rev x re Dean, Toledo ...... 
2 00 19. Rev. ‘ Duffy; Buffalo ...... 
19. Rev. 3 Gehl, St. Francis, Wis. 
200 19. Sr. Aemiliana, St. Louis ........ 
5 00 19. Sr, Clare, Lowellville, O. ...... 
500 19. Srs. Humility Mary, Lowellville, 
5 00 Oc. scovsenekuddadend cumeatensedse 
2 00 19. Srs. St. Francis, Chicago ........ 
2 00 19. Rev. M. Murray, Belmont, Cal. 
19. Srs. Notre Dame, Rochester .... 
400 19. Srs. Charity, Milwaukee ........ 
6 00 19. Mt. Aloysius Acad., Cresson, Pa. 
19, Rev. L. M, Keenan, Dundee, III. 
200 22. Rev. F. X. Barth, Escanaba, 
2 00 DENG. csenedens teed stance tay oed 
2 00 24. Rev. J. A. Dillon, Paterson, N. J. 
200 2. Rev. J. Glueckstein, Laona, Wis. 
24, Rev. C. Kotlarz, ’Wagners Pt., 
6 00 DE. sia winder daxciancdveedsscude 
14 00 24. Mother Joneshine. Hartford..... 
1200 31. Rev. C. Rhode, Columbus.... 
31. Rev. E. P. Griffin, Pittsburgh.. 
200 31. Sr. M. Cherubim, New York.... 
200 31. Rev, E. J. Bracken, Cleveland.. 
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July, 1922 

1. St. Ignatius Coll., Cleveland .... 
31 Loyola High Sch., Cleveland 
81. Sr. Sylvester, Chicago ...... 
31. Mother M. Romana, Racine, Wis. 
31. Christian Bros. Coll., St. 


August, 1922 
Dominican Srs., Stockton, Cal. 
8 Rey. A. L. McMahon, San’ Fran- 
RARBG: «Soccer tee caitecitéaasema sts 


3. St. I 
8. Srs. 


Mass 
8. Srs. St. Joseph, Brooklyn ...... 
8. Mother Gen’l, St. John’s, N. F. 
8. Mother Supr., St. John’s, N. F. 
11. Dominican Srs., allejo, Cal... 






Louis 


11. Rev. B. Hanna, Columbus ...... 
ll. Rev. J. Praught, Alameda, Cal. 
11. Rev. H. Rocchi, Cleveland...... 


11. Sr. Annunciata Peekskill, os 


11. Sr.: Michael, Chicago ............ 
11, _Sr, Stanislaus, Spokane .......... 
11. Rev. A. ullivan, Spring 
RE ay oa 
11. Srs. St. Joseph, Springfield, 
MOONE fu, cis eaven an uceks acta nshnee 
16. Mother James, Chestnut Hill, 
PRINGRIONIG = iviies ce os cacedss a 
16. Rev. a Bonk, Milwaukee.. 
16. Rev. allissey, Hudson, Mich. 
16. W. J. Lessard, "Manchester...... 
16. as > G._H. Tragesser, Emmits- 
Oe RS BRE ae PA rs 
16. P. H. Vogel, Columbus ........ 


16. Rev. P. Scherer, Newark, 
2, College Holy Names, Oaklund: 
2. Sr. Supr., 

RE Grewchap ae skedecabeenes aaekes 
24. Angel Guardian Orph., Chicago.. 
24. Rev. P, P. Crane, St. Louis.. 
24. Dominican Srs., San Francisco. . 
2. Rev, J. i. Ford, Hillyard, Wash. 
24, Rev. Hamill, Washington... 


24. Mary A. Mollay, Winona ...:.. 
2%. Sr. Alfrieda, Ashton, Ia. ...... 
14. Sr. Romuald’, Trenton, N. J..... 
24. Rev. J. P. Thompson, Philadel- 

MEN vs Kha ec atAk tee thubpheracice ts. 
ey OUNE ., cwtie Pucci ka ciad aentte eee 


2%. Mt. St. Jos. Acad., Tekoa, Wash. 
2%. Notre Dame Acad., Covington.. 
24, Srs. Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky. 
24. Srs. Notre Dame, Cent, Cov- 

SIA oc ois ciara n'a eenunsweles Cede 
24. Srs. 

Ky. 


mA. Pd Notre Dame, Central Cov- 


2%. Srs. Notre Dame,’ Newport, Ky. 
MM, Rev. DD. J. Breault, L’Anse, 
begs Cpiddniede ins mata kemon aes 
31. Bro. “" ‘artis, Kent, Wash. 
31. Srs. 7 H. Dexter, Mich, .... 
31. Sr. M. Caciida Renwald, Worth- 
MADER F BG leg csialrs aOR a ei dao 
81. Mother ‘Superior, Kent, England 
Be PRONE ois Fuad owe cnaNasvite sexes 
a ay 1922 
6. Charity, * St. Vincent-on- 


edamn i as eee ne ie a 
6. Coll. wt *St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
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September 


Wilfrid, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
j Rev, a Gertken, Collegeville, 
8, Thos. "B. Lawler, New York 
i CE ins ites katenaveansan bubs o% 
12. ag M. Antonina, Detroit “3 
12. M., Neville, 4 oO, 
12, aay Notre Dame ra d Rapids 
12. Rev. P. Stief, Columbia, Pa. 
. 33, ew 3 yt eigand, Steuben- 
WEE I, “iusigc une caaenes nt naigives 
12, ms - Vaquero, Jaro, Iloilo, 
20. Rev. L. Bouchard, Alpena, Mich. 
20. St. Ann’s School, Batraio. .;..:.-. 
20. Rev. R. Armstrong, N. Yakima, 
MEMES. carta eee cce cus eadive se eek 
2. Ses, 3: Ti: M.,- Pint, Mich. ..:. 
20. Sr. Matthew, Purcell, Co, ee 
20. Rev, g; M. Stadelman’ New York 
20. Srs. Tt Oe Hanover, Pe. ss 
25. Rev. ff A Arcot, India 
25. Rev, P. Ternes, "yes City, 
EHS 8. .cseawnenaen eacerei oan 
25. Ursuline Srs., Bryan, Texas.... 
25. Sr. Elenita, Newark, N, J. ...... 
CO. Se. Tene. DISCO as ics. dy ss oc’ 
29. Srs. Providence, Ft. Wases -ab% 
CONVENTION RECEIPTS 
June, 1922 
28. Mother Alexandrine, Convent, 
28. “er Antonia, Des Plaines, 
28, bs Aquina, South Bend, 
28. Daughters SS. Cyril & Methodius, 
PURSUING, 2B :c concXc pcgcenensue 
28. Mother Emmanuel, Danville, 
28. Srs. Holy Family Nazareth .... 
28. Mother M. Augustine, Pay 
28. Mother Anselm, Amityville | Fig 
28. festa High Sch., Philadelphia. 
28, Gallitzin Acad., Baden 
28. Me St. Dominic Acad., Caldwell, 
98. Acad. Mt. St. Vincent by the 
Sea, Palit. N.S, Wa kece dace 
28. Nazareth Acad., Rochester ...... 
28. Nazareth Nor, *Sch., Rochester... 
28. Sacred Heart Acad.. Buffalo ... 
28. “ Heart Acad., Springfield, 
iyo: Sek cic uin 5 ibkpi one Shine walang € = 
28. ae Agnes Acad., College Prt., 
2. St. Angela’s Hall, pa ae 
28. Mt. Mercy Acad., Grand apids 
28. St. Mary’s Acad., Philadelphia.. 
28. Bro. Calixtus, F. S. C., New 
WE vinden ¢csdicsaes sc baccernenee 
28. Bro. Florence Tassin, Louisville 
28. Egan, New York ........ 
98. Rev. H. M. Hald, Brooklyn .... 
28. ~— Conc, Sch., Jenkintown, 
28, Miss S. Laughlin, Philadelphia 
28, as saa “Saeek Des Plaines, 
28. — Genevieve, Villa Maria, 
98. St. ‘Geoods Acad., Ridgely, M 
28. — Margaret Mary, Ridgely, 
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June, 1922 June, 1922 
2g, Mother Petra ) Pee 2 00 29. Rev. J. A. Byrnes, St. Paul ...... 2 00 
28. Mother St. ares, Philadelphia 200 29. Rev. F. M. Connell, New York.. 2 00 
28. eer Valentine, Torresdale, 29, S. Cooney, New York ........ 2 00 
Ne a ee eee 400 29, Rev. DA. oyle, Jersey City.. 2 00 
98. Sr. "dia. Caledonia, Minn. .... 200 2 Wm. P. Cunningham, Philadel- 
28. Sr. Josepha, Pittsburgh .......... 4 00 DU... vadcsauscescnnseagexeearen 10 00 
98. Se. ‘Augustine, Caldwell, N. J... 2 00 29. Rev. H. A. Dalton, New York 400 
28. Sr. Berchmans, Philadelphia eawe 200 29. Rev. M. A. Delaney, New York.. 2 00 
28. Sr. Bernard, Wheel BE eivyuchs ane 200 29. Dominican Srs., Rosebush, Mich. 2 00 
28. Sr. Concepta, PUIG. ccnnecs cae 200 29. Rev. A. J. Emerick, Philadelphia 2 00 
28. Sr. Cyril, Wheeling ............ 2 00 29. Miss A. T. Faris, Philadelphia. . 2 00 
28. Sr. Eleonora, Bristol: Pa. '....<« 200 29. Felician Srs., So. Chicago ...... 20 
2. Se; Elizabeth’, aoe N. 2 00 29. Rev, John Flood, Philadelphia. . 2 00 
28. Sr. Evangelista, Weston, W. Jey 200 29. Rev. W. J, Fogarty, Philadelphia 2 00 
28. Sr. Felix, Jersey | RE re eer 200 29. Rev.-Phil. Furlong, New York.. 2 00 
28. Sr. Georgianna, Rochester ...... 200 2 Rev. P. D. Harkins, Altoona.... 2 00 
28. Sr. Gerald, Philadelphia ........ 200 29. Rev. R, L. Hayes, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
98. Sr. Immaculata, Pittsburgh .... 20. @. a V. J. Hickey, Everett, Mass. 2 00 
28. Pa Innocentia, Phoenixville, Pa. 200 29. Rev. T. L. Keaveny,. St. Cloud 2 00 
28. Justa, Milwaukee............ 200 29 Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Ft. 
28. Motes Justina, Philadelphia .... 2 00 Wayne Siuaelee altecnde Kehna ere 2 00 
98. Sr. Kiernan, Cleveland ........ 200 29. Rev. Wm. F. y 
28. Sr. Lucita, Philadelphia Dra dain ca 2 00 We be de vedimacatdvadeawnutecees 2 00 
28. Sr. Mildred, Johnstown, Pa. .... 2 00 29. Rev. “by A. Lenahan, Tuscaloosa, 
2. Se. Norberta, Philadelphia eiedad SO  ¢-. BS cdeceinccuuetivtwasheccrederss 2 00 
28. Sr. de Lillis,’ Clarksburg, W. Va. 2 00 29. eee. ‘6 J. Linskey, Detroit .... 2 00 
28. Sr. Mary of Lourdes, Akron, O. 2 00 29. Rev. W. J. lLonnergan, Van 
28. Sr. Philomene, Brooklyn ........ 2 00 Histeny,« ING. 0 3 sceccoscaarceedacuer 2 00 
28. Srs. Notre Dame, Tacony, Pa. .. 2 00 29. Rev. P. H. Martimore, Chicago 2 00 
28. Srs. Notre Dame, Spruce St., 29. A. C. Monahan, Washington .... 2 00 
PURIIOIIIRD | Cid dno cans duces ¥s. 200 29. Mother Ignatius, New Rochelle, 
28. Srs, Sacred Heart, Philadelphia.. 2 00 NN a caacdidedicatigedavieadasens 200 .» 
28. Srs. St. Casimir, Mt. Carmel, Pa. 200 29. Mother Josephine, Hartford 2 00 
28. Srs. St. Casimir, Scranton ...... 2 00 29. Mother Maria Stella, Washing- 
28. Srs. St. Joseph, Germantown, ROME ccunccdtexunpercetaxaddenueses 2 00 
We. fern eacas tthe sowapewadsetes as 400 29. Mother Christopher, Philadelphia 2 00 
28. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia .... 200 29. Mother Dominic, Wheeling 2 00 
29. St. Joseph’s Bein. Baltimore .... 2000 29. Mother Kostka, Philadelphia .... 2 00 
29. Rt. Rev. A. Stehle, Beatty, Pa... 5 00 29. Mother Seraphine, Philadelphia. . 2 00 
29. St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport.. 1000 - 29. Mother St. Aloysius, Cheyenne. 2 00 
99, Srs. Mercy, Philadelphia ee 1000 29..Mother St. Augustine, Phila- 
29. Benedictine Aca Elizabeth, GOMES: ktatccewdacaenccrddnseasdas 2 00 
N. £ vided KaaWeccdiaovksdstetecns 500 29.. Mother Superior, Waukegan, Ill. 2 00 
29. Benedictine Acad., Paterson, N. 29. Rev. J. P. Murray, St. Louis.. 4 00 
ek PE Rae eRe 5 00 29. Rev. C. Neukirch, Rensselaer, 
29. Boston Coll. High Sch., Boston 5 00 . Ly  cagiemns kabedanedas eee 2 00 
29. Sr. Marie Lioba, Philadelphia. 5 00 29 Rev. R. Reiter, Rensselaer, 
29. Sr. Eveline, Grand 5 ee WG a> SIR Se cemetcedeeura<asetanenauee 2 00 
29, Srs. Blessed ees Corn- 29. Rev, H. J. Richter, Cincinnati.. 2 00 
a et eee 500 29. Prof, E. Ryan Emmitsburg, Md. 2 00 
29. Mother M, ieee New York.. 500 29. Sr. Bernard Mary, Philadelphia.. 2 00 
29. Mt. Joseph Acad., Buffalo. 5 00 29. Sr. Edith, St. Mary’s, Pa. ...... 2 00 
29. Mt. Sr Ursula Acad.,'New York 500 29. Sr. Florentine, Portsmouth, O. 2 00 
29. Sacred Heart Acad., Lancaster, 29. Sr. Hilda, Reynoldsville, Pa.... 2 00 
Re ven Ceacedatnpadieseces@eias is 500 29, Benedictine Srs., Wilmington, 

29. St. Clare Acad. Mt, Hope, N. Y. 5 00 BMS. Siccwidaccecusdaoeuctcqascrmeaes 2 00 
29. Rev. ee 4 Barth, Van Buren, 29. Sr, Leona, Mt. St. Joseph, O... 2 00 
wenawens ¢ aa iswncFetean cunecuns 500 29. Srs. Prec. Blood, Maria Stein, 

29. Dangers Of she: Creag Steve, 0 Oe ie ccincnccceusteddyescnvecdsss 2 00 

ep peer et eee rere ee 20 00 “Marie Gonzaga, Philadelphia 2 00 
29. Srs. Mercy, Camden, N. J. .... 5 00 . M. Alexander, Ashland, Ky. 2 00 
29. ag are M. Florence, Mt. St. Sr. M. Antoinette, O’Neill, Nebr. 2 00 
CE: aa ee ee eee 25 00 ” Ann’s Sch., Wilmington, Del. 2 00 
99. Rev. Jos. Barbian, Milwaukee. . 2 00 Bernard, Philadelphia “aaa <i 2 00 
29. Rev. J. I. Barrett, Washington 2 00 . Brigid, Ironton, O. .......... 2 00 
29. Mr. Alfred Benziger, New York 2 00 . Carola, Glencoe, Minn. .... 2 00 
29. Rev. < A. Boyle, *Scranton.. 200 . Claudia, Philadelphia ........ 2-00 
29. Bro, Felician, ‘umberland, Md. 2 00 . Confirma, Milwaukee .. - 2 00 
29. Bro. Frederick Joseph, German- . Cuthberta, Pottstown, Pa. 2 00 
a . TER reer er cts 2 00 -_ Domicylla, Philadelphia .... 2 00 
29. Bro. John “Waldron, Kirkwood, 29. Sr. Dorothy, Brighton, Mass. .... 200 
Mien cnaceaa tice dane eluctengnade 200 29. Sr. Evangelista, Buffalo ........ 2 00 
29. Bro. Lewis Bornhorn, Hamilton, 99. Sr. Felicitas, Camden, N. J. .... 2 00 
ek tees OS Re ee ey eee ee 200 29, Sr. Francis, Revere, Mass. .....- 2 00 
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June < June, 1922 if 
29, Hilary, Newark, N. J. ...... 200 30. Rev J. M. Crosson, Philadelphia 2 00 3 
29. Ee. Ildephonse, Jamacia, 5 eee 200 30. ier. | aS Dabrowski, Brides- 
29. Sr. Inez, Frankford, Pa. ........ 2 00 burg, Ge, caditcksdecagaiee + <saut 2 00 3 
29. Sr. Jadwiga, Philadelphia sams ghee 2 00 Rev. L. A. Deering, Media, Pa. 2 00 3 
29. Sr. James, Convent, MN, Bovipne's 200 30. Rev. Ernest Deham, Bridesburg, 
29. Sr. Lauriana, Chester. “Pa. ccs. 2 00 DRK.wdrcans cit aettcckines cetesaees a 2 00 3 
29. Sr, Lawrence, fitchland” Falls, 30, Rev, J. A. Donnelly, hg 2 00 3 
y eR ee 200 30. Rev. F. P. Dougherty, Phil adel- 
#9. Sr. ‘Loretta, Vancouver, Wash.. 2 00 2 00 3 
29. Sr. Loyola, Pittsburgh’.......... 200 30. 3 
29. Sr. Maxelinda, Milwaukee : 2 00 : 2 00 } 3 
29. Srs. St. Jose h; Linwood, see 200 30. Rev. . M. Fox, Norristown, Pa. 2 00 3 
29. Sr. Olivia, rookly Risers 200 30. Rev. P. J. Gallagher, Phi indelphia 2 00 3 
29. Sr. Paulia, Philadelphia ,s 200 30. Rev. P. J. Gallagher, Consho- 
29. Sr. Philomena, Philadelphia 2 00 ToCwen:,) EAs. vases oaesmasiaskvers 2 00 3 
29. Sr. Rosalie, Philadelphia ... ‘ 200 30. Rev. S. E. Garstka, Philadelphia 2 00 
29. Sr. Rose, Maspeth, L, I. ........ 200 30. Rev. J. Gazdzik, Mahanoy City, 3 
20. Srs. St. Joseph, Hanover, Pa. 1 00 Pas ~ 20.55 wena weal oo sca diaconeeeaale 2 00 ‘ 
29. Sr. Rudolph, Iona, Minn. 200 30. Rev. J J A. Godfrey, Philadelphia 2 00 
29. Sr. Stanislaus Philadelphia A 200 30. a x Hammeke, — 20 
29. Sr. Stephen, Grand R MAOIOS. -«s:s'0'< 200 30. ev. . Hanney,’ B ‘eTre 2 00 
29. Sr, Ursula, St. James, Minn..... 200 30. Rev. . Hannigan, Philadelphia 2 00 
29. St. Boniface Sch., Philadelphia. . 200 23%. Rev. aa Ny = oly Rosemont, Pa. 2 00 J 
= i | om gy ; Bridesbars. Pa. : 00 30. Rev. Hoban, Media, Pa... 2 00 
5 r. Pasca ochester inn. 00 ‘ sa. 
20. Sr. St. Ursula, Buffalo.....-.... Being 5 ‘Ms. > Isoleri, Phila ie , 
29. Sr. Teresa Gertrude, Convent, ~— AL Kane,’ Philadelphia, 22 
N. I Fae oa a eas 20 30. ev. i r “Kaulakis, Philadelphia 2 00 | 
29. os Blessed | Sacr acrament, Broac 209 30: Rev. E. A. Keelan Philadelphia 2 00 
99. Srs. Bi d ent, Queen _ 30. Rev. R. F. Kelly, Philadelphia. . 2 00 
. va esse acrame 5 (Uee 30. Rev. J. J. Luscan, Glenside, Pa. 2 00 
~ ne, Ay BO cate aie 52s 2 00 ‘ 
29. Srs. I. M.. hiladelphia .... 200 30. ay Ae J. McCaffrey, Phila- sab 
29. Srs. Mer r a 2 UREA. cos aSien diate hae Rak hacen nia 
“SS 8. pene ee Rev, J. A. McDonald, Phil: 
29. Srs. Mercy, 11th St., Philadelphia 2 00 CIPN1A ose sere ere seserevecesas “°° 
29. Srs. Mercy, Rosemont, Pa. .... 200 30. Rev = F, McFadden, Phila- 
29. Srs. Mercy, 8rd St., Philadelphia 2 00 wteighia kioe ipedhe ccligembaen iaacnt 2 00 
29. Srs. Nazareth, Philadelphia .... 200 30. ev. Msgr. W. I. McGarvey, 
29. Srs. St. Casimir, Chicago ........ 2 00 Bering Pa, ceeeeseresereese 2 00 
29. a St. Joseph, Coupbabiocien; ‘ 30. Re. D. McGinley, Ashland, 2 00 
is nine Mame Sh on chinmih SERS eat oe 00 
29. Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . 200 2%. 
29. Srs, St. Josep , Wyomissing, Pa. 2 00 2 00 
29. Albert Smith, PAR DMaE take 5 oss 200 30. 
29. te 3g © Sterne, New York.. 2 00 2 00 
29. D. Towers, New York ...... 20 ~ 380. 
29. V. Fey, L. Tragesser, Kirk- 200 
game ue. eo ee ee 200 30. Pa. 2 00 
29. rsuline Srs. ca uisville 2 00 
29. a Re eres a 200 30 Rev M, M. Maloney, Philadel- 2 00 
q ite Tee EEEEE Eee eeee eee eee eee eee 
= tg Rev. id J. —— D. 'D. = 30. Rev. J, J. Mellon i A 2 00 
Philadelphia “......... D ooaase 1000 30. Rev. ‘A.’ Menth, Philadelphia. 2 00 
30. Rt. Rev, Msgr. F. J. Fitzpatrick, 30. Rev. M. Monkiewicz, Phila- 
Philadelphia .+..2..0.cscceee%o0e 10 00 delphia —.......e+sseeseeeeeee ners 2 00 
80. Rev. J. D. Nevin, Germantown, 30. Rev. P. Munday, Philadelphia.. 2 00 
Rs ess, esate ca tee e hasta Gam « 1000 ©-30._- Rev. PS i Murphy, Philadelphia 2 00 
30. Rev. S,  Pantiennius, Shenan- 30. Rev. Murray, Reading, Pa. 2 00 
doah, > Pe Ree eee ee re 1000 30. Rev. J. J. Novorolsky, Reading, ° 
30. Rev. H. W. Baker, Tamaqua, ra, 2 00 PU: << Socny idtiwa cade ds tatsanateacas 2 00 
30. Rev. M. A. Bennett, Easton, Pa. 200 30. Rev. J. P, O'Reilly, Philadelphia 2 00 
30. Rev. F. A, Brady, Philadelphia 2 00 30. Rev, “. me Patterson, Glen Rid- 
80. Rev. C. A: Branton, Villanova, GO EG. a cens han qs rred cin wks 2 00 
BPA, ids uss bce igloo es oem ae ciEe vai e's 200 3. Rev. yr °C. Phelan, Allentown, 
30. Rev. Aug. Buettner, Philadelphia 2 00 DPE Ne sesisiebeg daghcatesivns seta cuss 2 00 
30. Rev. } . Burke, Philadelphia... 200 &. Rev. J. F. -eeneend So, Beth- 
30. Rev. " Coakley, Philadelphia 2 00 NONGIR NGS A cipanols 5 caclertne. 2 00 
30. 7. D. A. Coghlan, Essington, 30. Rev. J. M. “Bierschmidt, Phila- 
suaesale Rola hs mate vewada 2 00 GOUPRID «6 cncincscwsensacsctducvenss 2 00 
30. Rey. M. A. Colahan, Eddystone, 30. Rev. - Schmidt, Philadelphia 2 00 
dein aills.c Ghee ale bx éaikabla bee eta 200 30. Rev. J. Schulte, Overbrook, 
30. Rae H. * Connor, ee ene PR edeids wade a iodine bees: 2 00 
Boe svsinn eegaive's vane pea couael 200 30. Rev, J. M. Smith, Philadelphia 2 00 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


y 
\¢ 
June, 1922 
30. Rev. E. A. Stapleton, Yardley, 
BGs Ak cdc acdusncess taeetechouneena 
30. Rev. R. P. Tobin, Philadelphia 
30. Rev. T. F. Tobin, Lansdowne, 
DOs acctertisiatass snadienwaeednen 
30. Rev. W. A. Travo, Philadelphia 
30. Rev. H. A, Trimble, Bridgeport, 
WG. a ecactle caches WKceveneeueceKs 
30. Rev, F. Walewski, Chester, Pa. 
30. Rev. ¢. S. Walker, Philadelphia 
} 30. Rev. L. J. Wall, Philadelphia. . 
30: Rev. J. J. Walsh, Philadelphia. . 
30. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 8 A, Whitaker, 
TINCT sic oc dcase dhcnenae-< 
30. Rev. A, : Wroblewski, Shenan- 
BOR PR Wisc cacdedinncsbuscces 
30. Rev. J. Yazbek, Philadelphia .... 
30. Rev. I, Zimblys, Philadelphia.... 
October, 1922 
9. Bro. Anselm, Wheeling, W. Va. 
9. Bro. Michael’ San Jose, Cal. .... 
} 9. Rev. P. Guilday, Washington.. 
0. St. Mary’s Coll., Van Buren, Me. 
9. Srs. Mercy, Meriden, Conn: 
Si NEES kde didek tahbncvescvactatexs 
31. Toseht Fathers, Lewiston, Idaho 
31. “—_ J. Keefe, Brighton, 
Si: St Tae: Academy, San Francisco 
Se FRIES © 5b Fett s 5 vce cedisannesoess 
31. Bro. Joseph, Martinez 
31. V. Rev. Megr. E. F. Dike, Chi- 
ORE ni cca wv usieacat as 6a wank does ts 
31. V. Rev. J. R. McCoy, Brooklyn 
31. R. E. Patterson, New York .. 
31; Rev. D, A, W. *Schweitzer, Bur- 
pe Che s venanenccdsscasieves 
31. _ Brendan, Bridgeport, Conn. 
81. Sr. Coralus, "Norwich, Conn. .... 
Gaiebes, 1922 
31. Sr. Patricia, Bridgeport, Conn. 
31. Srs. Mercy, * Ansonia, Cann: ...: 
31. Srs. Mercy, Middletown, Conn. 
$1. Srs. Mercy, Norwalk, Conn..... 
81. Rev, C. Wiederhold, Reading 
81. University of St. Francis Xav. 
Coll., Antigonish, N. S.'...... 
Th? ME cca tesnensd hendsvepanednks> 
$1. Srs. Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn. .. 
31. Sr. M. Florian, Thompsonville, 
Getite hos hark cncegectatus doses 
November, 1922 
16. St, Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Pigg oe pinta dal wiih wees § Wonca 
16. Joseph ‘Acad., El Paso, Tex. 
16. Bo, Joseph, Lawrence Mass. 
16. > W. M. 'F. Galvin, Scottdale, 
: ite coy ae Geer Endod dek HueNat ts oxy 
16. Rev. J. T. Ruffing, Canton, O. 
16. Sr. M. Callista, So. Amboy, N. J. 
16. a Charity Chicago EE Ne 
27. Joseph Academy, Columbus.. 
27. inoue Pp eee Pie Pee ee 
a. St. ecg Orphan Asylum, 
POE Wo tend cacodiad enhances 
27. Rev. J. T. Broderick, Hartford.. 
27. Bro. Andrew Schratz, Cincinnati 
27. Franciscan Fathers, Harbor 
Spree TEs chkcaee ps crubanhe 
27. Rev. J. Griffin, Holyoke, Mass. 
27. Rev. a bs Hamburger, Cincin- 
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November, 1922 










27. Sr, Vincentella, Brooklyn ...... 
Sh. RAR oc ance dates .cetx Cons otisdcctas 
27. Rev. J. Rybinski, Albertinum 
Fribourg, Switzerland ......... 
27. Sr. M. Henrica, Brooklyn ........ 
December, 1922 
GC, SOR eee hhsiikn wevchaducscqnandes 
6. Sr. Agnes Bernard, Brookland, 
6. a ‘Admirabilis, Greenwich, 
COTET,. § ccvcccccccccccccccesccoceces 
6 Sr. W ilhelmina, New Haven 
CS neat oscdiaiesacianddats 
6. Sr. Edmunda, Boulder, Colo.. 
6. Srs. Mercy, Norwich, Conn. .... 
18. er ae eS A Brosseau, Ottawa, 
Re cewancctaaaucecsceswsadavans 
18. Bro. Conrad, Manchester, N. H. 
18. Rev. J. L. McQuillan, Lilly, Fs 
18. St. Mary Conv., Bridgeport, 
COR i cxsacdacdducwetnerecetcans 
18. Sr. Admirabilis, Hartford 
18. St, Francis Orphanage, 
Faves, CORR. c.ccves- 
1G, BERGE. Siscccavecanvces 
Bey CORRE ob ccénubsscdanacuelinxe ce Jas 
19. Bros. Mary, San Francisco ...... 
22. Cath. High School, Montreal .... 
22. Rev. G. J. McShane, Montreal.. 
31. Rev. K. G, Beyer, La Crosse.... 
SRY OROEE.. inv ciscqcasetctchacnydasunee 
Th: TROMOGE. iccuaacanees dshavanedesauna 
31. ev. G. F. Hickey, Urbana, O. 
$1. Rev. F. J. Kelly, Detroit ...... 
Es; OU hndioe ca tcscccccandodencqnes 


January, 1923 
Rev. E, J. Donovan, 
mY: 


6. 


aw 
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MANS 356 iin vc ccenccuecerastanae 
MOGOWEE, oi vaca ceecan seudatedtadnter 
Srs. Mercy, New London, Conn. 

ev. E, J. Curran, Willow 

Grove, Ps kevecbesusuhaduetcéuun 
Rev. P. A. Lynch, ie ~ ayia 
Rev. A. Scherf, Bally, Pa. .. 
Sr. M. Edwin, "Hartford ........ 
AMOEE oo a scnadeidud eras catddedcadds 
a. J. Connor, Manchester 

| Seer ree eee eee eee ee eee ee 
Rev. V. Garcia, Foochow, China 
Rev. C. M. Hegerich, Pittsburgh 
Rev. J. A. Riedl, So. Milwaukee 
_ i. H. Rinsche, Argentina, 
Rev. J. F. Rammell, Bronx, W. 
WHI oc ctisccadenstona saat 
Holy Angels Girls’ School, W. 

Fort Lee, De si deratvaccavdad 
Beports “gs peenee** os iz: 
ev. roy, ay ity, 

DENEUS. .c duscccndweduane cackoasneane 
WPGC oka Cdtsentscadesdievuevess 


Srs. St. Joseph, Philadelphia.... 
Ursuline ‘Srs., Springfield, Ill. 

y, Rev. J. Barry, Melbourne, 
PIM Sc cclancaeccsdsctantevstenaad 
Interest 
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gg alge 1923 
Bro. ag He 
98. Rev. 


Louisville ........ 
Brown, Catonsville, 


d. 
SA RENT) iT a ce vewsscovbeatcacsys 
28. Sr. Liguori, East tts 5 ge 
28. Srs. i’ Prov., Elmwood PI. 
28. Srs. Joseph, Bayonne, N. S 
28. el SS. Joseph, Jacksonville, 


March, 1923 
23. Mother 
N 


. J. 
28. Rev. 
N¥. 


Alexandrine, Convent, 





28. Rev, P, Corcoran, Los pages 
28. W, Gilrain, Manchester ...... 
28, Keone end Nga bias oc OVS Wen oclsins ¥6 
28. Sr. Angela, Louisville ........... 
28 = T. Stanton, Lake Charles, 
Oh RS is Sia Ce ERR R 
BR BeNGrE Sac cncvccdivedvoccosecss tebe 
28. Rev. W. C. Tredtin, Beacon-on- 
—_—- Tha sone Veametes 
28. Rev. P. R. Pfisterer, Manchester 
April, 1923 
17. Rt. Rev. H. C. Boyle, D. D., 
ARES rete Bee AT a 
17. Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 
PIB, os is Booka eeke ance 
17. * Rev. J. M. Gannon, D. D., 
BG. oun aceaamaie anes oabeee 
195° Re Rev, Tt... om, Dz. D., Kan- 
BOOS. MO cine oct cvew seas. 
17. Rt. Rev. P. R “McDevitt, DD 
RERSPIOOULG: espe sniecseyedsceceses 
17. t. Rev. H. Moeller, D. D 
ACHIRROMENE (ON Soc'tows betas es cesses 
AT FRCS: Ss ava css iva ivienoueses + 
17. mr. J. J. Jepson, Menlo Park, 
ENE een et Exmrcer 
17. Sr. M. Alma, Brookland, D. C. 
17 gs ay ohn o'sbwamalp sv te <co:6 sie 
17. Sr. M. Regina, Nashville ........ 
17. Rt. Rev. C. Byrne, D,. D., 
CRO ao hicks cranes ence eae 
17. Srs. St. Dominic, Joliet, Ill. 
17. Report ERREA CC o'vedeede noel saeringse 
17. Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, D. D., 
BerARtG «ive vi iwendbdiceucecses 
23. Rt, Rev. J, Chartrand, D. D., 
EG CINMEDOUO. -< 6 00ccocee tese¥eccs 
2.’ Re. Ree. J. EB: Goan, D:- Ds 
Pass Christian, Miss. .......... 
23. Rt. Rev. Lyach, D: D., 
ES idvas scdecenstscbvasroages 
23. Rt. Rev. J. B, Morris, D. D., 
Latte ROCK: cso. sien'sscpebevigeye 
23. William Cardinal O’Connell, Bos- 
WOR soe icin c 0 v'vee Cee woc ees ew ee sevens 
23. Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., 
WARN GIOR Sic ods cone ovkadeesess 
28. Rt. Rev. S. A, Stritch, D. D., 
oe hide Cale caaenea es 
30. Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, D. D., 


Columbus 
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April, 1928 


30. Rt. Rev. Schrembs, D. D., 
CROW EIG 55h oo 050 6 vn geccwac dpc 
80. Srs. Charity, Lockland, Cincin- 
MERE aca ee Papert ENE abe was oe aceae 
7, 1923 


ee 


7 Fee e PP Pe 


oO 


Morgen 


AMMAN MI 


- BR BK oo go go 


Rt. Rev. E, P. Allen, D. D., 

ES eizpaklingevachctae umes 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Cantwell, D. D., 
E00 PUREE “on cccpicnanceevasee 
Rt. Rev. G. A. Guertin, D. D., 


TRGMOROIIDS \ vinocc cacievctacciceses 
Rt. Rev J. Schuler, D. D., 
El Paso, Tex, «2 .ccscesscsccepss 
ODOUEE. csp sigs cup hdccccceekapac’ ous 
ev. H, J. Heck, Columbus .... 


—_— E. Chicago, Ind. 


Me oi J. W.. Shaw, D..D., 

NEW OPPOBRS on cccccee sgn ccesvece 
Mt. St. Mary Sem., Cincinnati 
Coll. Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 


Cincinnati..... 
Bite of Dayton, Dayton, O. 
Rev, Ahmann, Covington 
BETIS | wceicise vc pander eacssecbene 
Bro. F. Weber, Beliovitie. Til. 
Bro. J. H. Carges, Washington 
W. ¢: te Milwaukee ........ 
Rev. J; Culemans, Moline, Ill. 
ee! BP; ~ Gallagher, Philadel- 
BP Werder Book Co., St. 
Rev. C, A. H 

Rev. F. A. 
“eee M. 
Rev. C. J. Merkle, Newport, Ky. 
*, ea Sch., McKees Rocks, 


Louis... 
ickey,’ Reason, oO. 
Houck, Toledo ...... 


St “wasciasins Portsmouth, O.. 

Sr. Laetitia, Bronx, New "York 

Sr. Aquinas, Crafton Sta., Pa.. 

Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh 

Rt. Rev. 
Providerice: <...22....... 

— College, 





Cyril College, Chicago ...... 

. Xavier Col ege, “St. Laut ‘2 

Acad. Sacred Heart, uis. 
Carlton Academy, Summit, 


Corpus Christi High Sch., Guied: 
Dette, OTUs: ove genase as caccenad odes s 
Mt. Fallitzin Acad., Baden, Pa. 
Rev. J. Barry, East Boston. . 
Very yi Principal Bernard, 
New. ¥ O8ke Cig 556660005000 
Bro. Albert, Deecevilic tet 
— Lewis *Bornhorn, Hamilton, 
Bro. Raymond, St. Louis ........ 
Bros, ary, Dubuque paneet emus 
Bros. Mary; Bite: 2. (2025605 .des es 
Bros. Mary, Pittsburgh .......... 
Cecilian onservatory, — 
phia ...... eiapee HVGowER Ths genes 


Lambing, Scottdale, - 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


1923 
Christian Bros, Acad., a 
Conv. Immce, Conception, yl 


Rev. J. M. Crosson, Philadelphia 
F. M. gy Washington tad 
Rev. W. A. Daly, Washington .. 
Dominican Srs., New York...... 
Rev. P, H. Durnin, Milwaukee .. 
Rev. J. Higgins, E. Cambridge, 
ES. ash Sd vieKccetravissaubasaces 
Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus.. 
Rev. M. Mi. A eara, Columbus... 
Mother M, Agatha, Columbus.... 
Mother Walburga, Covington .... 
Rev. R. Mylott, Cleveland ...... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Hamilton, O. 
Presentation Acad., Louisville .. 
S © esos Ch., Ann Arbor, 
RAM Benen. okanasreus ievacus 
Sr. Alphonsus, Grand Rapids .... 
Sr. Bernard, ‘Wheeling Sakae ven 
Srs. St. Francis, Chicago ........ 
Srs. St. Francis, Fort Wayne .... 
Ursuline Sre., Tiffin, O. «2... 
Rt Nes. J. J. Swit, D. D., 
WHINE cvidknccnesideedduscacses 
Canisius College, Buffalo ....... 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
Loyola University, New Orleans 
Providence Coll, rovidence .... 
Regis College, WCUNGE .3.2< cg ncas 
Lawrence Eccl. Coll., Mt. 
‘Cilvery, WR. <oiceyeetcrseceante 
Hey Cross Sch., Mt. Calvary, 





is. 
Acad, Sacred Heart, St. Louis.. 
Mt. 


St ner Acad., Burling: 


St. Mary’s Acad., Paducah, Ky. 
>. Mary’s High Sch., Colum- 
ers, “st. Francis, Columbus ...... 

J. Deferrari, Washington .... 
R. M. C. Donovan, Phila- 
WS ins aceh sda sepdie onates 


Mother Mary, Philadelphia ..... 
Rev, ¢ ~ Ba fe Washington 
Rev. Re nne, New York.. 


Boy Rosse chool, New York 
T. sig Scho =e R. 


Vie i * "Nichia, oil 
Mother Leonarda, Stella Niagara, 
Mother’ Ludivina, Pawtucket, 
Mother “Bettina, Notre Dame, 


Sr. Deevthy, Brighton, Mass. . 
oa Heart Acad., Halletsvilie, 


St. “Pianos Orph. Asylum, New 


MIS GRINS 55 fcne cs ceuks «44. 
Sr. Maria Francis, New Haven, 
WMT hack 6 ke neucaccisacasateors 
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May, 1923 


St. Francis School, Cleveland .. 
St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Fila. .... 
a Mary School, Gainesville, 
St. = School, a Se 
Rev. A. Scherf, Bally, Pa. ...... 
Sr. Macy, Health "ich: deeese 
a ag Joseph, I, Nazareth, 

Wis vucddsavectdcicatanusabases 


St. Tloun, Philadelphia ...... 
Sr. Michael; St. Louis .......... 
Sr. Mary of 7 Gertrude, Tot- 
tenville, S. 
Sr. Rose Secoki: Woodhaven, 


Srs. Charity: Dorchester, Mass. 
Srs. Charity, Kansas City, Mo.. 
Srs. Charity. Lowell, Mass. 

Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland |... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Peabody, Mass. 
i Notre Dame, Wabasha, 
Ses. Notre ‘Dame, Youngstown, 
Srs: Providence, Fort Wayne.... 
Srs._ St, Agnes, New London, 


> SCE ET Pee eee eee eee ee 
Srs. St. Francis Assisi, Milwau- 


kee 
Srs. “st. Joseph, Broad St., Phila- 


GUMS da ncagusduanduceedgunnene 
Srs. St. Joseph, Diamond St., 
Philadelphia aa dupedcectoatesadads 
Mt. St. Dai Sem., Emmits- 


st Goes Sc nmbeCes On nawenwnn 
Hosephs Sem., Yonkers, 
st wan ’s Sem., Baltimore ..... 
St. Louis Prep. *Sem., St. Louis 
~ Coll., Prairie du Chien, 


Jefferson Coll., Convent, La..... 
Mt. St. Joseph’s Coll., Baltimore 
Bro, Julian, Fort Monroe, Va... 
St. gs oly "Prep. Sem., St, Bene- 
se Louis Usicereh St, Louis.. 
St. Mary’s Coll., Northeast Pa. 
Subiaco Coll., Subiaco, Ark..... 
University of Detroit, Detroit.. 
Acad. Notre Dame, Lowell, Mass. 
Acad. St. Scholastica, Chicago.. 
Mt. St. Ursula Acad., New York 
Notre Dame Acad., "Boston . 

ro i apees H. Sch., Glen Rid- 


eS eee ae 
St. ye Hall, Brooklyn...... 
os John Prep. h., Danvers, 


S& Tosepii Orphanage, Brooklyn 
St: Louis Acad., Tottenville, S. I. 
St. Mary’s Acad. Philadelphia. . 
St. Xavier ag Chicago .... 
Srs. Notre Dame ilwaukee .... 
Ursuline Acad. Alton, evr 
Ursuline Acad, of St. Mary, 
CHEMIN Ai ves unandies eaucdiedss 
Acad. of Visitation, St. Louis .... 
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20 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1923 
“Benedictine Srs., Newark, N. J. 
Rev. "| A. Bennett, Easton, Pa. 
Rev. Bremer, Columbus ...... 
Bro, z E Hollinger Peoria .... 
Bro. Bonaventure, Donaldsville, 
ee en rer ee 







Bro. Director, Glencoe, Mo. .... 
Bro. Eugene, Brooklyn ere 
Bro. John Kantz, Chicago. ....:. 
Bros Mary, Baltimore ...... Ss 
Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria . ie 
Rev, Butin, Washington | aval 
Rev. W. ene, Ontario, N. Y. 
Col. P Callahan, Louisville. . 
Rev. % Campbell, New York 
Christian Brot. Santa Fe ...... 
iss M, Chute, Minneapolis 


Rev. W. p ‘a Cincinnati .... 
Rev. R. B. Condon, La Crosse.. 
Rev. A, T. Connolly, Boston.. 
Rev. J. Connolly, Detroit ...... 
Rev. D. A. Coyle, Jersey City.. 
Conv. O, L. Perp. Help, Buffalo 
Rev. W. A. Cummings, Chicago 
mes p-: -¢, Cunnion, Bronx, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. D. F. Curtin, 
Bag FOUR: GRE Ne cath sk ceceaes 
C. Dockrilf, Chicago .......... 
Bt Nor. Sch., Amity- 
CR Mes. Me ch anadera nan esinendeds 
Rev. J. H. Dooley, New York.. 
Rev. T. Ne Downey, Leavenworth 
ev. A. G, Dusold, Waupaca, 


ers, St. Francis, 





bt ROE RII INS SEAS & 
Rev. ‘ee Eisenbacher, Chicago .. 
D. C. Fauss, New York......... 
Rev. T. J. Finn, Norwalk, Conn. 
ey. B35. Fitzgerald, Wor- 
OREO EMOR. oasis spinnin aibins Goines 
Franciscan Fathers, Chicago .. 
Re. H, D. Gartland, Union Hill, 


Rev. A 2 H. Gaughan, Minne- 


MIE  cngasnueseronincideenes's 
Miss G. A. Gauhn, Rochester .. 
V. Rev. J. Gillen, Cairo, 2 a 
Rev. F. Hauser, ” Chicago........ 


V. Rev. F. P. Havey, Washington 
Rev. H. J. Heuser, Overbrook, 


ih. a's b ap pte ties RRA Nereis 6168.8 
Rev. F. Hufnagel, Duluth ....... 
Rev. F. A. Kehoe, gg Ky. 
J. A. Kerrins, Chica reeewets bs 
itis © S. E. Laughlin, Philadeiphia 

: Kirwin, New York .......... 
ie’ Rev. "Msgr. A. Kremer, 

RGOROR. OVFORL. as:sttipeistinetpic's9.0> 


Rev, W. F. Laylor, Newark, N. 


Pete ert a, WL orgs 
Rev. C. J. ey Detroit .... 
~~ J. V. S. McClancy, Brook- 
Wh city ohn wie PON Can euivic< Wve 
Rev. C, F. McEvoy, Syracuse.. 
Rev. J. M4 McGraw, Syracuse.. 
a J. M . McShain’, Drexel Hill, 
Rt thev.. iene. A. ©. Meaning, 
ie ee: wisddee sheen arse cunts 
Rev. F. J. Martin, Louisville.. 
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1923 
Rev. C. _J.. Maurer, Detroit..... 
Rev. j; J. Mellon, xbhiladetphia.. 
Rev. . Moeller, Norwood, O.. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. a oran, 
GINGEIRAG Es. 3 sek Bis uc ciochc sence 
Mother Celestine, Oconee, IIl.. 
= Evangelista, Youngstown, 


wakes’ Fidelis, Manchester . 

Mother M. Kostka, Philadelphia 
B. V. Murphy, CRM. 5 .0.05%5 cx. 
M. F. Murphy, Grand Forks, N. 
Rev. A, H. B. ra Grosse 
Pointe Farms, BRON. 4 vase nes 
Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass. 
Miss { i & O’Hara, Westchester, 
Rev. J. P. O’Reilly, Chicago .... 
Rev. U, J. Peters, Altoona...... 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. is B, Peterson, 


n 
Rev. N. Pfeil, Cleveland ........ 
oh Protectory, Phoenixville, 
Rev. F. N, Pitt, Finley, Ky. .... 
Redemptorist Fathers, "New Or- 
WE abs Geen cues cenicwer.neacaes 
Rev, G. Regenfuss, St. Francis.. 
Rt. Rev. sgr. ies Rempe, 
CHIR ccs tuchin cise sthat ccntei es 
Rev. J. H. Rolfes, Cincinnati .. 
Rev. J. P. Ruba, Grand Rapids.. 
Rev. F. Rupert, "Delphos, _ 
Rev. J. H. Ryan, Washington.. 
Sacred fieack Acad., Watertown, 
MS datkculdonetaravettasse shes 
st Francis Sch., Milwaukee ... 
© apr Conv., Fitchburg, 
P. Pp "Schaefer, Champaign, IIl. 
a a Schulte, verbrook, 
V. Rev. J. F. Sheahan, Pough- 
KAGHMG: TNs Wise ccnsacccacenas 
Re: W. F. Sheehan, Sherill, N. 
Mrs. J. J. Sheeran, Brooklyn.... 
Rey. F. P, Siegfried, Overbrook, 


st. gt hank Syracuse waisted cunt 
Sr, Leo Xavier, New York ...... 
Sr. Agnes Gloucester, Mass. .... 
. aatmelia, Indian Grensa, 
Ey foosgh wichita Kans. 
Sr Cotints Swat, Ne Js asc. 


Sr. De Pazzi, poe wl ‘N.Y. 

Sr. Dolorita, Corona, 3. = 

Sr. Remigia, St. Louis ... 

ar Sylvester, Chicago 
St. Anne, Graceville, Minn. 

Sts, Charity, (Chica iactacsncuics 

Srs. Chris. Charity, Wilmette, 





Si Div. "Providence, Dayton, 
hea’ tale Geen, Wee, A. 
Srs. Holy Names, Schenectady, 


N.Y. 
Sre. Mt, Prec. Blood, pAnieanane 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


ay, 1923 
7“ Sr de Notre Dame, Brook 
haven, MisG. -.....-ccrsecccecsses 
9g. Srs {otre Dame, Brookline, 
WME crs ti pdnicecstcccarsanentones 
9. Srs ‘Notre Dame, Cambridge, 
WRMMI oes tc ceduckeces ua gan ele 
9. Srs. Boies Dame, Chyeeng 
9. Srs. Notre Dame, Jew Trier, 
MEE, cecdcbuscdcowencceneasegane 
9. Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, St 
Charles, Mo. ...ccsccccccees yee 
9. Srs. de Notre Dame, St. Louis.. 
9. Srs. Notre Dame, Sandusky, O. 
9. Sr. Juliana de N. D., E. St. 
BOG Ti oocccgaccsosnasaveess 
¢ Srs. St. Dominic, Akron, O. 
9. Srs. St. Dominic, Jersey City.. 
9. Sis. St Dominic, Lowell, Mass. 
9. Srs. St. Francis, ‘Hammond, Ind. 
9. Srs. St. Francis, LaFayette; Ind. 
9. Srs. St. Francis, Millvale, Pa... 
9. Srs, St. Francis, St. John, Ind. 
9 Srs. St. Francis, Wilmington, 
TOE dpn.xc eas toevdsmceteaessexutes 
9. Srs. St. Joseph, ridge St 
Brooklyn ......:..seeeeeeeee eens 
9. Srs. St. Jeseph, Manhattan Ave., 
BeGGNSGih. oo soensccu>cascesaccaes 
9. Srs. St. Joseph, Hanover, Pa.. 
9. Srs, St. Joseph, 3rd St., Phila- 
delphia 2... .cccerccceccscres eens 
9. Srs. St. Joseph, G. & West- 
moreland Sts., Philadelphia .... 
9. Srs. St. Joseph, So. Bethlehem, 
DR 2 Sevan ccks @atneesccencsebede te 
9. Rev, P. W. Smith, Jersey City .. 
9. Walter G. Smith, Philadelphia .. 
9. Rev. T Stenmans, Edgard, La. 
9. Rev. P. M. Stief, ‘Columbia, Pa. 
9 Rev. J. B. Tennelly, Washington 
9. Rev. L, A. Tieman, Cincinnati... 
9. Rev. P. J. Tinan, Chicago ...... 
>: New J. ¥: racy, Brighton, 
DE. .cnsdkbathscnnaravauxtGdeaus 
9. Rev. G. H. Tragesser, Mt. Sav 
Be MN occurs ous capsenctes> 
5 FF Vo el, Columbus .......--. 
9. Rev. H. ig Waldhaus, Cincinnati 
% Se. . 2% Mrontreal '....2.... 
9 Rev. S Weisinger, Colunbus 
9, Rev, C. b: White, Grand Rapids 
9 Rev. E. Bracken, Cleveland 
11. Aquinas College, Columbus 
11. Coll, St. Elizabeth, (Convent, N. 
11. Columbia College, Dubuque 
ll. Sacred Heart Seminary, Détroit.. 
11. St. Ambrose Coll., Davenport.. 
ll. eee Coll., St, Bernard, 
hh. -St Joseph Coll., Rensselaer, Md. 
ll. St. Joseph Coll., Philadelphia. . 
ll. St. Mary Miss. Coll. Techny, Ill. 
ll. St. Viator Coll., Bourbonnais, 
Oe oid Send ce Ave e caved HEA aE 
ll. Rev. J. P, O’Mahoney, Bourbon- 
Wildes Biles ove ta cencsccks bvenet ens 
i. a O. L. Mercy, Milford, 
ll. Acad. Notre Dame, Philadelphia 
11. Acad. Sacred Heart, Albany .... 
11... SE —. Convent, Cornwells 
DRONE | Me cok pac as esecannannss 
11. Mother M. Rekitins’ Maud, Pa. 
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May. 1923 
11. Jesuit H. Sch., New Orleans .... 
1). Nazareth Academy, Rochester 
11. Notre Dame Acad., Cleveland .... 
11. Sacred Heart Acad., Helena, 
JOURS ins Ctx cc dcnsvtesuatoketusa hi 
F.. St cg ae Acad., New Lexing- 
COM, Sie, cen danesinanadceesxpensn 
ll. St. Benedict Coll., Newark, N. J. 
11. Peredictine Srs. Pittsburgh 
11. Bro. Leo, New York ............ 
ll. Rev. E. F Casey, St. Paul ...... 
11. Rev. I. A. Deering, Media, Pa. 
11. Rev. <A. Doherty, Cambridge- 
HOG, Ec otcn ew ac cauenne sae 
11. Dominican Frs., Zanesville, O. 
11. Rev. H. J. Ehr, Stevens Point, 
Ws. Jug anenscudeuacndacaadswacs 
11. Rev. C, Fallon, Pittsburgh ...... 
11. Pv. B. Gerold Pittsburgh ...... 
11. a ge M. G'rman, St. Joseph, 
11, Rev. J. Grean-y, Woodlawn, Pa. 
11. Rev. W. Haberstock, Milwaukee 
11. V.. Rev. Msgr. E. F. Hoban, 
CRN ok ance cc wsuneascusnaes 
1". oly Anvels Conv., St. Cloud .. 
il. Hely Rosar* School, Columbus. . 
11. Rt, Rev. Msgr. ‘W. Howard, 
CORMMIE “f cicn ccetascacapaccuues 
Th. J. P. Husley, Brooklyn: ........0 
11. H. Krone, Jr., Hackensack, N. J. 
11. J. F. Lehnhoff, Circinnati, O... 
11. V. Rev. C. D. McEnniry, St. 
EOE cactwcnihindemuneneucestiehiee 
11. Rev. J. McErlean, Delphos, Kans. 
11. Mother Aquina,* Notre Dame, 
Mn \scucdeudgatencenikasttaveness 
11. a Columba, Kansas City, 
Wier. elatva cadasdwtnanusnaava dente 
11. Mether Jvstina, Philadelphia .... 
11. Mother Kilfan, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
vv. Srs. St, Francis, Glen Riddle, 
11. Rev. T. JT. O’Connor, Mt. Pleas 
en) MRGME: ci canucreucewadgedadeus 
11. v. D. C. Riordan, Marble 
a a ee 
11. Sac. Heart Acad., Madison, Wis. 
11. 7 _— Convent, Bayonne, 
11. St. Rasil School, Chicago ...... 
11. St. Colman Conv., Ardmore, Pa. 
11. St. John’s Academy,  Indian- 
SPOS. ic cceccnnaschcdesmedaneauas 
11. St. Michael School, Cleveland . 
11. Vs Rev. P. Scherer, Newark, N. 
11. ae C. Schneider, Fowler, 
MEICT. coc ccesccvccscsessesessccees 
11. Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, 
Whites cia ceasucwacesuacesadesesens 
Th. Se. Céecita, Memelie: ...6.6¢.<.66 
11. Sr. Ignatia, Memphis ............ 
11. Sr. Louise, Waverly, Mass.. 
Eh. Sf: Marie lawrence, Pough- 
RGGtisies. INCLU, \ccnicssecaesacaces 
11. ar. Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, O... 
11. : Alexine, Mt. St. Joseph,O. 
1). Moth: r Florence, Mt. St. Joseph, 
G0a cuaas ccccdsckdnsincesedeatcdeas 
11. Srs. Charity, Mt. St. Joseph, O. 
11. Sr. Cajetan, Rochester .......... 
11. Sr, Cornelia, Bronx, N. Y. 
11. Sr. Felix, Jersey City densasuden 
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May, 1928 

ok Georgianna, Rochester ...... 
IL Joseph, Peekskill, N. Y..... 
11. Highland Falls, 


11. 


er Lawrence, 
1S ea RR Se 
Sr. __jeontina, 
Sr. ‘Martinclia, Brooklyn ........ 
Sr. Olivia, Anadarko, Okla..... 
Srs. Div. 'Prov., Ludiow, Ky... 
Srs. Holy Cross, Alexandria, Va. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Chicago 
Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland .... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Marinette, 
Wis. 
Srs. Notre Dame, New Orleans.. 
Srs, Notre Dame, Rochester.. 
See. Sac. Heart Mary, Bronx, N. 


Srs. St. Casimir, ‘Chicago oma hies 
oe St. Agnes, Fond du Lac, 
RE. Souinps wevaern es eeeuneane ues s 
Srs. St. Francis, Gardenville, 
RRS vis cucu e etenslsen tae hes 
Srs. St. Francis, Johnstown 
Srs. St, Francis, Lindsay, Nebo 
Srs, St. Francis, Union, Mo, .... 
Srs. St. oseph, Allentown, Pe. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Bayonne, N. J. 
Srs, St. Joseph, Chester, Pa. .. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Glenside, Pa. . 
Srs. St. Joseph, Locust St., Phila- 
— hath men ea knin Xie tices tins 
rs. Joseph, 12th St., Phila- 
del ia Ce aoe oalnieH £ainiola Ra Bethaace 
rs. Jospeh, 2nd St., Phila- 
Sciphia sladionrcieise Sheahan ees reais 
rs. St. Joseph, Vankirk St., 
pg | RRA oer 
ev. E. Stapleton, Yardley, Pa. 
Ursuline Srs., Louisville ..2..... 
4 C. A. Branton, Villanova, 


Foreign a ae Society, Mary- 
CN ‘we St. Mary, Plainfield, 
"John, Plainfield, N. J.. 
Mt. Thomas, St. Paul........ 
Omaha... 
Fordham, 

» SE FE SE a a te A 
ae Coll., River Forest, Ill.. 
St. Francis Coll., pyoretto, Pa.. 
St. Mary’s Coll. NB cseeceee 
Seine Hill oY 
Acad. O. L. Providence, Chicago 
Acad. Sacred Heart, Galveston. . 
Cathedral Latin Sch., Cleveland 
7. Rosary Acad., * Woodland, 
Loretto Acad., 

Loretto Acad., Santa Fe 
Marycliff Acad., Arlington 

Hejghts | EN Cee Coe 
Mt. Joseph Acad., Buffalo.. 
Sr. Sateen Mt, St. Joseph 

CRG... WUMMO.-. cc kcens dsx0e03e 
St. _ Benedict Acad., St. Marys, 


Cuil, 
Ford University, 
Fordham University, 


Kansas City, Mo. 





St. *Scholastica’s Acad., 
n, 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1923 
Sr, Ignatius, 
Mother Francis, 
Rev. 


Nazareth, Ky..... 
Baltic, Conn... 
Bierschmidt, Phila- 

del phia Gp eRal Kiva ce aeb ac aunee eoTke 
Rev. O. Bleil, Madisonville, La. 
Rev. H. D. J. Brosseau, Ottawa, 


V. Rev. J. A. Burns, 
Dame, Ind. 
Dominican Srs., 
MAS cn Fins Sediwn de cbeeusudecndis 
C. E. Erath, New Orleans...... 
Rev. W. V. Fitzgerald, Spokane 
ae. P. J. Foik, Notre ame, 


Prof. oy E, Hagerty, Columbus.. 
Rev. P. J. Judge, Omaha...... 
oe. S. Klopfer, St. Francis, 
Rev. Z J. Kozlowski, Chicago.. 
T. B. Lawler, New Moi 35055: 
Librarian, Poughkeepsie, ee 
Rev. "Mser. eS. 5, McDonnell, 
ee OR et RE ee BOR 
Mother Florence, San Antonio.. 
aes Pauline, Galveston...... 
Rev. Marke, Teutopolis, Ill. 
Rev. rt ‘T. Mull en, Hudson, Mass 
be” i _ Neukirch, Rensselaer, 
Rev. M. F. Reddy, Providence 
Rev, J. F. Ryan, Danbury, Conn. 
St. Ann School, Buffalo ........ 
St. Peter College, Jersey City.. 
Rev. J. J. Schmit, Lakewood, Oo. 
me. Hilary, St. BAM: Sccccecie ses 
Sr. Blanche, St. Louis .......... 
Sr. Isabel, Louisville ............ 
Ursuline Acad., Toledo .......... 
Sr. Clare, Stevens Pt., Wis..... 
Sr. Rabwitt, PIGSerG | nc.ccciciee. 
Sr. de Chantal, Gleetar. 
Sr. Ethel, Kansas City, 
Sr. Felicitas, Camden, N. 
Sr, Flavia, New SF, | RR Aiea 





Sr, Ildephconse, 


‘ Jamaica, 
a Laurentia, 


Michigan City, 
Sr. Lucilla, Canton, O. 
Sr. Raymond New 
Sr. Regina, Paterson, N. J...... 
Sra. t. B.. OMG Philadelphia en Sal 
Sr. Monica Maria, New York.... 
Srs. Charity, Dubuque .......... 
Srs. Notre Dame, Boston........ 
Srs. Notre Dame, Roxbury, Mass. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Salem, Mass. 


Srs. Notre Dame, Springfield, 
NSRA, | to daccivandoxitatumeeeduete 
Srs. Prec. Blood, Cincinnati.... 


Srs. St. Francis, 
Ses. Sti joserh 
Srs. St. Joseph, 


emez, N. Mex. 
Lebanon, Pa... 
Philadelphia.... 






Srs. Nazareth, "Philadelphia...... 

Sra. . St. Francis, Joliet, Ill..... 

a J. Stapleton, Detroit .. 
GC; wa New York...... 


a aA Surple, Lowell, 
Rev. hompson, Phi 
Niphla 


Peewee eens ert eenwene teens 
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May, 1923 bm 1923 
6 00 11. Ursuline Srs., Bryan, Tex....... 2 00 Srs. Charity Nazareth, Newport, 
2 0 11. J. W. Willis, ah ae 2 00 MG. . acdndcadticisnaates ate snake 2 00 
11. . B. Wise, Stithton, Ky. ...... 200 11. Srs. Loretto, St. Louis 2 00 
2 00 n. Francis Prep. Sem., Cincin- ll. Srs. Mercy, Norwich, 2 00 
200 BEE ci csdccctetugiacopbsnatekopens 10 00 11. Srs. Mercy, Rockville, oF 2 00 
11. Colt Mt St Joseph, M snes 2 00 11, a are pene, " ‘Boston. ... 2 00 
i. oll, t c. oseph, Mt. St. ll. Srs. otre ame, rooklyn..... 2 00 
.9 NORAGE, Oh ocadievusnessctesvees 1000 11. Srs. Notre Dame, Delphos, O... 2 00 
20 11. Acad. ha St. Joseph, Mt. St. 11. St. Liborivs School, St. Lovis... 2 00 
2 00 wemege.. Oe ovaveteceaavateveeus 5 00 11, Srs. St. Francis, .Chicago........ 2 00 
10 11. Sr. pon iy Mt. St. Joseph, B oO. 2 00 See. St = rancis, Lafayette, 
2 00 11. Cell. New Rochelle, New FUG. | sovncvisd cupenipatacenddvconte 2 00 
20 Rocielle, N. YY. .s..sereceess 10 00 11. Srs, St. Francis, Lincoln, Nebr. 2 00 
11. Coll. & Acad. Sac, Heart, Cin- ll. Srs. St. Joseph, J.inwood, Pa.... 2 00 
2 00 GEIMEE <: icas don bis hoes deananecoad 19 00 11. Srs. St. Joseph, St. Louwis........ 2 00 
. Mt. St. Jeseph_Coll., Dubuque.. 10 00 11. Rev. J. Svnnott, Ansonia, Conn. 20 
20 11. Srs. Charity, Dubuque .......... 2 00 11. Ursuline Nuns, St. L pS 2 00 
I. St, Benedict's Coll., Atchison, Bev. bs (Wachendorfer, Burketts- as 
2 00 WE, vdacessthnee ss sunvccacnsess ville, O. ..... treet tncetasneeees 
2 0 11. University of Notre Dame, Ind 10 00 ng bf ~. Jos. be fsa 2s 
2 0 11. Joretto Acad., St. Louis........ 5 00 - ore. Frecious ood, Omaha... “ 
11. Mater Misericordiae Academy, 12. Coll, Holy Cross, Worcester, 
60 § MCF .. PA: crccccesrncsccsicssns 5 00 ia Py feesres spears gua sitass 10 00 
2 0 11. Notre Dame_Acad., Cincinnati. 5 00 - nisiau * . 

40 11. Srs. Notre Dame, Cincinrnati.. 2 00 : Lovis, Miss. ......++.se+seeees 10 00 
2 0 i & re Mercy Acad., Piece 5 : 12. Bro, M. S. Tuohy, New Rochelle, 2 00 
11. St. Jeseph’s Aca incinnati 5 Magi tae hoa SEBEL LOSE cas 
7a 11. Ursuline Acad. Cleveland. Sor 50 12. ae L, A. Brown, Catonsville, 2 00 
20 fu. Assumption BV. M. Cathedral = | |p, Rev. F. Bs Brokeicker, Toledo. 2.00 

° a bial ‘ 2. Rt. Rev. J. E. Cassid Fall 
2 00 11. Rev. J. Barron, Brooklyn....... 20 ! : J y, 
200 11. Bro. C. E. Huebert, Victoria, : RIVES. © c5e-ceee ee eerscccesccceees 2 00 
J Rb EL PAT oe pe SRR ey 200 12 Rev. J. M. Cassin, Santa Rosa, ais 
20 2 00 BES b iaals tence aanindtccdvamacnds 
2 00 u. Be. a, si Liven LA . Ir. Rev. R. Champion, Ecorse, Mich. 2 00 
2 00 il. ae, Thee J. reault, ares 0 12 Chris. Bros., Oakland, Ca) aS 6 00 
2 00 a nS ae ene oo Olek, om 12. Dominican Srs, Li ivermore, Cal.. 8 00 
20 ll. Rev olligan, cott, 20 2 a. iq 4 Dunney, a “aes 2 00 
4 Pee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 12, Rev a pin, avton ve 2 00 
i i Rey 5. G Here, Ridgerays SOE Bre Sf tom Sy Bae ES 
4 00 ’ 7. ev. T. E. Murrav, Reading, Pa. 2 
SOM c.  ‘euteer tehestoceresenac shanties eens es 2 00 12. Notre Dame Acad., Cincinnati.. 2 00 
5 00 11 Holy Angel Convent, Jonesboro, se 12. St. Augustine’s Sch., Cincinnati. 2 00 
200 “Ml thar ek eta Neue Beas. 12. St. Francis Xav. Sch., Cincinnati. 2 00 
2 00 ll. Rev, J. Huston at. Home, 9 17. St. Jehn School, Cincinnati...... 2 00 
4% Ton. Rev. W. A. Bane, Youngstown, | J Bry PRILOReurke, St. Louis. oe 
2 0 , 1°. O. L.. Rosary Sch., Detroit...... 2 00 
2 00 u Pie ox gel RS 2 00 72. a 4“. H. Rabe, pur, Mo.. 2 00 
. 9 ; 
20 ST Loe BRR AR A ee ae ee eee 
11 ty. R. McDonald, Braddock - 12. St. Noha’ s Par. Sch., San Fran- aes 
8 0 B.. Mese neta COPE Et ECOCERE SS vetie GODS pains sah ccesc ch aac necimaddan 
- 20 . oe ey Se a ag oor 400 12. Rev, A. T. Foerster, Carroll,’ Ia. 200 
2 00 WW. I wo M. Louis, Brentwood, 200. 12 §:- Claudine, bona ks Conn. 2 00 
eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ) 5 
a 11 me es. Meg? E, M. Murphy, ae ay ot wa an eee 2 06 
. PaG OHI... ccccecccccasceces a N FE weleies. "Muadaden: dee FR 
: 4 11. Redemptorist Frs., St. Louis.... 2 00 2 _ Philomena gem H oo 
200 — J! Rev. J. T. Ruffing, Canton, 200 19. Srs. Charitv, Roxbury, Mass.... 2 00 
2 00 ll. Rev. H, Rocchi, Cleveland...... 2 00 2. Sts, Charitv, Wilkinsburg, Pa.. 2 00 
2 0 Lg _ Fd Francis, Joliet, Ill...... > 12. St. Joseph’s Mon. Sch., Balti- 
- 2S r . = tee WIEN ive ce acds dnt ed tccepaeeeaes 2 00 
209 7 ioe eg tens : Sameer e* 200 19. Srs, de Notre Dame, Baltimore.. 2 00 
2 00 1 ee yin A €gina, Drooklyn..... 2 = 12. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland.... 2 00 
2 00 . Sr. Armelia, Paterson, N. J.. 2 12. Srs. Notre Dame, Lawrence, 
2 0 1. Sr. Constantine. Roxbury Mass. 2 00 jE een Py Pree ee 2 00 
4 00 <3 Py Aeaeie. are: bet ee 8 00 12. Srs. St. Domiric, Bronx, N. Y. 200 
RE BRR ee rt iw ag 400 4° Rev. H. Stand, Oldenburg, Ind. 2 00 
8 00 1. Sr: Josine, Madison, Wis bedesee 200 12 Srs, Netre Dame, Lynn, Mass.. 2 00 
2 00 ll. Sr. Supr. Adjutoria, Irvington, 12. Acad, Holy Names, W. Alham- 
2 0 1 fail SSM RE eee OA he Sate ES 2 00 il, TOM has Po scacknaxehane’ 5 00 
6 C0 11. Sr, Supr. Blarche, Baltimore.... 2 00 12. Holy, Ghost _Inst., Techny, Ill.. 5 00 
11. Srs. Charity, Brockton, Mass.... 2 00 12, Dominican Srs., Vallejo, Cab... 2 00 
2 00 1]. Srs. Charity, Newton, Mass.... 200 12. Rev, T. G. Flynn, Dixon, Iil.... 2 00 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


1923 


“St. Francis Xav. Sch. for Deaf, 


ll ag IGS 1 seine scunune scars 
Rev. S. Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis. 
St. Katharine’s Corv., Baltimore. 
Sr. Gonzales, Springfield, O.... 


Sr.. Amatve,. Freeno... Cok. .<<s... 
Sr. Corals, Norwich, Conn..... 
Sr. Jolendis, Quircv, Ill........ 
Sr. lawrence, 3uffalo er eee foe 
Sr, Mildred, Sty Boltiansatese<ioe 
Sr. St. Aubert, Chicago......... 


Srs Holy Cross, Boise City, 


S:s. Holy Names, Pomona, Cal. 
Srs. Mercy, W. Hartford........ 
Srs, Netre Dame, Fremont, O.. 
Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Gilbert- 
Wet GR... pavdkenegbsviceioneanne 
Sch, Srs. de Notre Dame, Fizh- 
la d 


aniiown, MGs uci nidocescsndos 
Srs. do Notre Dame, St. Louis. 
Srs. St. Francs, Cleveland..... 
Ss. St. Franc’s, Duncan, Nebr. 
Srs. St. Francis, Streator, * cen 
Srz. St. Joseph, Jersey City..... 
S-s. St. Toseph, Front and "siten 

Sie... PRION nase eoxccence 


Ss. St. Joseph, 62nd St., Phila- 
WOT: | Siete cupetestacnasah<ane 
Srs. St. Joseph, Cass Ave., St. 
BOGE) “scecarieiiacdune aaa Gh dene’ 
Sre. St. Joseph, 10th St., St. 
OME ociNcacekeedacnmbiscnannes 
Srs. St. Joseph, Schuylkill Haven, 
D> 
Be ate putes hace enamusesianamh cas 
Albert Smith, Bcton..,....%..<. 
Ul-suline Acad., Youngstown, O. 
Rev, O. M. Ziegler, St. Francis, 
EPO RSA PD PEN PER Bees 


St, Martin’s Acad., Sturgis, S. D. 
Dominican Srs., Mission San 
pe er eae 


Mt Nctre Dame Acad., Read- 
WOO, cies vensun sear taamennn ods 
O. L. Lourdes Acad,, E. Oakland, 
Ca 


Precentation Acad., Berkeley, 
SMS aad cons cee canes cadguoleenune? 
Se. M netet of S. H., Oak 
TOO MOON. spe Shesencacgnas 


Sicter Superior, Victoria, B. C. 
Rev. M. A. Sullivan, Hartford.. 
The Jesephinum, Columbus...... 
Rev. F. Valerius, Columbus..... 
Holy Names Acad. and Nor. Sch., 
DOOR. <sicncvcags vcadentiaes cunts 
Ursuline Acad., Pittsburgh...... 
Rev, J. A. Boyle Scranton...... 
Bro. Lawrence Sixtus, Chicago. 
Rev. L. Burton, Atchison, Kans. 
W, S. Fitch. Gulfport, Miss..... 
et M. Pauline, Notre Dame, 
RIA. -scato's ninner gino oes Wale meigen hire 
Mother St. Aloysius, Cheyenne. 
Mother Superior, St. Martin, O. 
Rev. T. <A. Powers, Steuben- 
Wee Oe cast averieubemecneemere 
Rev. P. Schmetzer, San Antonio. 


Sr. Edith, St. Mary’s, ee 
Sr. Mary, VC Cl eee 
Sr. Augustine, Caldwell, N. 4 
Sr. Michael, Chicago....,......, 
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May, 1923 anys 1923 
Srs. Charity, Detroit.........0.0. 2 00 Acad. Holy Cross, Washington.. 
13. Srs, Charity, Roxbury, Mass.... 2 00 18 Acad. Our Lady, Chicago........ 
15. Srs. Notre Dame, Lorain, O.. 200 18. Daughters SS. Cyril and Method- 
15. Srs. Notre Dame, Redwood City, 16, DOU, i onde sceacuce 
(2 Se err ere ore 200 18. Mt. St. Agnes H. Sch Mt. 
15. Srs. St. Francis, Chicago........ 2 00 Washington, Md. ...........+- 
15. Srs. St, Francis, Platte Center, 18. St. Joseph Acad., Guthrie, Okla. 
MIQHOG Ao oe: Joc ocnseieursgandcases 200 18 St. Joseph Prep. Coll., Kirk- 
15. Srs. St. Joseph, Chicago......... 2 00 WOGH, FEO ccecedcsscsnwasedccts 
5. Ss. St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . 6 00 18. V. Rev. R. Adams, Callicoon 
15. Rev. J. W. Sullivan, San Fran- WE, Ba. sbtsediennseeeasaareueen 
MEMEO Ss (dare wah cass ca vanetncarageune 200 18 Rev. F. A. Atkinson, Pittsburgh. 
15. Rt. Rev. Msgr. P, J. Supple, Rox- 18. Rev. J. P. Barron, Boone, Ia.. 
eee | ASR: ira cenenesccne ssedes 200 18. Bro. ‘Columban, Buffalo......... 
16. St. _ Francis Sem., St. Francis, ~~ 18. Bro, Jos. H. Fink, St. Boniface, 
MME crea th ei weterebetsxavavests: ~ MGR” "Te: i dhcaucanesaddtsengatsea 
16. St. Mary’s Coll. and Acad 18. Cath nedisai Boys’ Sch., Richmond.. 
WOtre. EMC, EOGi ccncscancccscs 10 00 18. Christian Bros., Scranton....... 
16. Fe a College, Washington.... 10 00 18. Directress, St. Margaret’s Sch., 
16. St. Joseph’s Acad. Adrian, Mich. 10 00 COO. occnngdscuvacusancchenacs 
16. Rev. N. Brust, St. Francis, Wis. 2 00 18. Dominican Srs., Fall River...... 
16. Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago... 2 00 18. Dominican Srs. Milwaukee...... 
16. V. Rev. F, C. Dillon, Portland, 18. Rev. J. A. Donnelly, Philadelphia. 
SUL... -cuenabervakgnaconuuntecusees 2 00 18. Miss Marv Doyle, Alliance, O.. 
16. Dominican Srs., Anaheim, Cal.. 400 18. Rev, C. E. Duffy, Buffalo.....- 
16. Rev. I. Fealy, Woodlawn, Md.. 2 00 1g. Rev. E. A. Flynn. Mantic, Conn. 
16. Rev. M. J. Gleason, Salem, 18. Jesuit Frs., Yakima, W ash..... 
MENON. conch ce Cedeccucnngvateckas 2 00 18. W. A. Walsh, Lawrence, Mass. 
16. Rev. H, glee a Independ WR Wegle  snccccssdcdedccccecacueus ‘ 
CG TG. bd idpncadescjesesesers 2 00 18. V. Rev, W. P. McNally, Phila- 
16. Rev. Ralph. ‘Hunt, San Francisco. 6 00 QE oc hickannsesencndvcwecuases 
16. Rev, C. T. McGrath, Somerville, 18. Mother Superior, Waukeegan, 
RNG oo55. S taccupectsinae ds vos 2 00 BE een ta dc cucsncusnduconeguaecnne 
16. Rev. F. J. Macelwane, Toledo.. 200 18. Mother M. Thecla, St. Francis, 
16. Mother Berchmans, Leavenworth. 2 00 EG: Saukosatdscdchackabeenacesdga 
16. St. Mary Acad., Leavenworth... 2 00 18. Rev, t T. Noonan, Des Moines. 
16. Mother Mechtilde, S, Lawrence, 1 Rev. T. 3. OF Brien, Rrooklyn.. 
EROS Si psec hb tey oe hadieekancde 200 18. V. Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, Day- 
16. Rev. J. C. Murphy, Northamp- Pts. Oe cia wcxnctvadusesedaennaes 
10k) DEOL Lion acacacnamicawessas 400 18. St. Toseph’s Inst., bikcowncteeis 
16. Presentation Srs., San Francisco, 2 00 Ne Se acesalencadncccatecssates 
16. St. Ann School, Baltimore...... 200 18. Rev, H. J. Richter, Cincinnati. 
16. Sr. Loyola, Chicago.............. 200 18. St. Anthony’s Sem., Santa Bar- 
16. Sr Aloysius, Laurium, Mich.... 2 00 Delia GON, cc casesusaqvesccstascas 
16. Sr Faustina, POURS Silvcdines ane 2 00 18. St. (Charles Sch., Bellows Falls, 
16. Sr. St. Arcadius, Kankakee, III. i, a PPro ere tre re 
16. Sr. Superior, Lowell, Mass...... 2 00 18. St. Coitmbiiiie’s Sch., CMenee. 
16. Srs. Blessed Sacrament, Phila 18. St. Monica’s Sch. Jamaica. L & 
GAINING Fic cw Batenicinagoenns pets 200 18. Rev. R. Sampson’ ‘Oakland, Call 
1. See. Charity, Ivwin, Pe. ..:.....: 8 00 18. Rev. Wm. Schmitt, Cincinnati. 
16. Srs. Div. Providence, Pittsburgh 2 00 18. Rev. C. P. Schneider, Pomeroy, 
16. Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Philadel- 1 ae mere reer ery errr 
IRM co crust ont ssc ka veaubaanese 2 00 18. Sr. Alexia, Caledonia, Minn..... 
16. Srs. Notre Dame, Pittsburgh.... 2 00 18. Sr. Hildegarde, Pueblo, Colo... 
16. Srs. Sacred Heart, Philadelphia. 2 00 18. Sr. M. Alena, Philadelphia 
16. Srs. St. Benedict, Belle Plaine, 18. Sr. Renitia, Brooklyn............ 
EM Suwvundsndecarduvacshacnnavees 4 00 18. Sr. Carita, New York..........- 
16. Rev. W on Stinson, Chestnut 18. Sr. Conception, San Francisco.. 
PAE, DOM: ocr enisiccsenscesche's 2 00 1g. Sr. Fmiliana, Amarillo, Tex.... 
16. Rev. J. B " Sespeenians Saginaw, 18. Sr. Francis, Pittsburgh.......... 
gich, aidan Wicd stan atm meant 2 00 18. Sr. Fridoline, Baltimore 
18. John’s Seminary, Brooklyn. 2000 19. Sr. Helena, Erie.............0cee. 
18. Chit, St. Teresa, V inona, inn. 10 00 1, Sr Immaculata, Detroit. 
18. Notre Dame Coll., Baltimore. . 10 00 18. Sr. Jolanta, Milwaukee.......... 
18. Notre Dame Acad., Baltimore. . 500 18 Sr. Lauriana, Chester, Pa...... 
18. O. L. Lake Coll., San Antonio. 1000 18. Sr. Loretto, Paterson, N. J.... 
18. O, L. Lake Acad., San Antonio. 500 18. Sr. Lucilla, Mishawaka, Ind.... 
18. St. = College, S WPoledoces csi. 10 00 18. Sr Raymondina, Brooklyn...... 
18: st, B cs n Univ., Collegeville, 18. Sr. Rose, a. are 
Cd inicedadtacaturieaaceees 1000 18 Sr, Step hen, Grand Rapids...... 
18, Pa Mary Coll., Prairie du Chien, 18. Sr. Tharsill Willimantic, Conn. 
Davia en ened VaAs ue cuaeh uae it 1000 18 Sr. Valeria, Oshkosh, Wis...... 
18. St. gt Coll., Lisle, Il.. 10 00 8. Sr. Supr. M. Auxentia, Cam- 
18. St. Rita College, Chicago cdepaas 10 00 Prien, BEBOBS = Sacconcdccvinceese 
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26 CATHOLIC 


=, 1923 


ors... Charity, “Chicago. <. 5. vies. 
Srs, Charity, Greensburg 
+ Sis. Charity, Halifax, N. 
Srs. Charity, Swissvale, Pa.. : : 
“> Div. Providence, gees 


yg ‘Holy Cross, Washington. 


Srs. Mercy, Camd OR: ONG Scan c se 
Srs. Mercy, Naugatuck, Conn.. 
Srs, Mercy, Sausalito, ‘Cal...... 


Srs. Notre Dame, Forney, Tex. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Grand Rapids.. 
Srs. de Notre Dame, St. Louis.. 
Srs. Prec, Blood, St. Louis...... 
Srs. Providence, Chelsea, Mass. 
Srs. St. Dominic, Bronx, N.. ¥. 
— St. Francis, Chicago’ Hghts., 
Th *intdine nobn ppabine en ae eas canoe 
Srs. St. Francis, Trenton, N. } 
Srs. St. Joseph, "Cape Ma 7 & 
Bra: - Se. Joseph, Char estown, 
Bilis fixie cade ena’ s cuncens 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
Srs. "St Joseph, Randolph, Mass. 
Srs. Joseph Tacony, Pa.. 
Rev. . Pp. Stahl, Davenport, Ia. 
a D. R. Sullivan, Greensburg, 


Rt. = Msgr. A. J. Teeling, 
Lynn, ion. Shin Pisteseploatcs core 
— pe. . Tieken, Cincinnati.. 
harles Borromeo’s Sem., 
ag ae id Ms suntan cp ase dae 
Acad. Sacred Heart, San Fran- 
CHMOD: cinco ss tenca kt taenwemoseades 
Sacred Heart Acad. “Los Angeles. 
St. feseh Academy, St. Paul.. 
Sr. Mary Acad. So Lake City. 
Rev. F. X. E.. Al bert, New_York. 
Bro, Joseph, Lawrence, Mass. . 
Christian Bros., Bronx, Ant eet 
<retan Bros., Westchester, N. 
- = Msgr. Connolly, New 
Dominican Srs., E, Los Angeles. 
P. Fischer Dayton, O. 
Rev. R. F. Kelly, Philadelphia.. 
. F. Kuebler, Shelby, 
V._ Rev. P. McInerney, Topeka, 
PM. | -canGemtathdadeyssemietsGnte 
Rev. R, D. Murphy, E. Long- 
RRO: MEMS criepindyccanmeen 
Rev. J. J. O’Brien, Somerville, 


RE STORES TH AE RSS 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. E, A. Pace, 
oo RR eh a Re RES 
V. Rev, _Fr. Provincial, St. 


re eee ee 
St. John Bap. Sch., Pittsburgh.. 
St. Lawrence Sch.. Cincinnati.. 
IID Gs, S030 aod ena eice ce sata meee 
a Patrick Sch., Eau Claire, 
Sr. ee Mary, Philadelphia. 
Sr. Joseph Aloysius, Green Bay. 


Sr. Anaclete, Rochester.......+. 
Sr. Brendan, Ashley, Pa........ 
Pt ,|, “MOM Ce pcinles ccticees meine 


Sr, Clare, Baden, Pa...... tose 
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Sr. Lambert, oh pe. oC Ae 
Sr. Ursula, James,’ Minn.. 

Srs. Goals ‘Charity, Chicago.. 
Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Sharon 
Wiel. OE, voeecviccnsecaeedias tes 
Srs. ’ Notre Dame, Woburn, 
DIASS. coccesevesseceesscsecessece 
Srs. Tense Dame, Worcester, 
WENGE oa scuscachemascuhasvaane wae 
Srs, St. Dominic, Blauvelt, N. Y. 
Srs. St. Francis, Free ort, Iil.. 
Srs. St. Francis, ochester, ‘ 





Srs. St. Joseph, Brooklyn 
Rev, J. M. Smith, Philadelphia. 
as J. M. W oods, Woodstock, 


- san pi disie Whe Réne be ew sin Memaamenen 
Brooklyn Preparatory College, 
TIEQORIN: chide cs is edasceseacens 
St. Ignatius College, * eon 
Loyola Acad., Chicago........... 
Imme, Conc. pone ol San 
i, RE OEE ea 
Dominican Srs., San Francisco. 
St.. Boniface School, San Fran- 


O. L. Wisdom Acad., Ozone 
PAiity Wet ae wae ev as Cannaesideecs ss 
Mother Agnes of Sacred Heart, 
One VRE s We Mus ctiecs ender 
Sr. Mary, Ozone Park, N. Y.: 
St.Mary’s Sem., E. Providence. 
28. Visitation Acad., Rock Island, 
Acad. Notre Dame of Prov., 
eo 
Bre. i 3 Ryan, Mamaroneck, 


Rev, E. P. Graham, sateen 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. D. ters 
CiiciNHAes cpou<clnccWseeeas oases 
poly Rosary Sch., Milwaukee.. 
Rev. J. Kane, Philadelphia. 
Rev H. MacD onald, New 
Waterford, | ER. eT eae 
a ae J. McGarry, Lowell, 


ag seats a nieddighesdcoaeiaih Ore, 0 eon 
Rev; F:= Mies. (Dew iit scises 3s cass 
be ; oe A so Brighton, 

BASS. wcccccvecsccesecevecvcsecse 


Rev. ze J._ Murphy, Columbus.. 
V. Rev. Msgr. J. Rogers, San 
POREIOED ides covecsonsexpecenes 
St. Anthony Conv., Sacramento. 


Sr. Alvarez, Minneapolis eae 
Sr. Arnella, Columbus, Nebr... 
Sr. Anselma, She ae 
Sr, Aquinas, Haverhill, Mass.. 
Sr. Elenita, Newark, N. J...... 
Sr. Eveline, Pittsburgh.......... 
ae = de’ Notre Dame, Balti- 
a "Pelviola., Butte, Mont....... 


Sr. Raymond, Amesbury, Mass.. 
Sr. asec Santa Monica, 
Sts. Holy Cross, Fort Wayne... 
Srs, Holy Cross, Ogden, Utah.. 


Srs. Mercy, Philadelphia S lieatenat 
Srs. Providence, crepe. . Caine clne 
Srs, St. Francis, Buffalo......... 
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2 0 May, May, ~ * 
2 00 23. en 5st Francis, Ironton, O.... 4 00 29. Sr. Supr., Webster St., Oakland, 
2 00 23. Srs. St. Francis, * Remington, Ind. 200 Cal, snkselesesnabuiganweguntaveds 2 00 
23. ie 4 St. Joseph, Germantown, ice = = ois Cecelia, ‘ie 2 00 
4 tgaeevndees tiedadeameentates 29. Srs oly Family, n Fran- 
6 00 24. Catholic University, Washington. y = a og Ee Sora passer » = 
24. BPOREE dnc cc cvteccciccccciccsecs 29. Srs. Notre me, hiCAgO....++. 
2 00 24, De Paul University, Chicago.. 1000 29. Srs, Notre Dame, Cincinnati.... 4 00 
2 0 24. Oy ok oe Mt Hope” wey = 29, sg St. Francis, Cedar Lake, a 
24. t are Aca t ope c WE. dadcccccunsdegetuacqeseasacss 
+ 24. St. Mary Academ Hope, | paaaias 5 00 299. Rev. I. Zimblys, Philadelphia... 2 00 
24. Angel Guardian “Otph., Chicago. 200 31. Immc. Conception Acad., Belle- 
2 00 24. Rev, J. S. Barry, Clinton, Mass. 2 00 CG. TU distdens dscadedaets axe 5 00 
2 0 24. Rev. M. J. Butala, Joliet, Til. 200 31. Rev. §. 1. Carmody, S. Belling- 
2 00 %4. Rev. P. P: Crane, St. Louis..... 2 00 Tele | WOMB. ccnices¥antuuendanes 2 00 
a 4. Rev. T. + » ene ae W. Terre aul 31. oy. T. G. Duffy, S. Arcot, aoe 
a MAG Spadnvn cd cuveses cb'bee WOU. . cca ddveccacsdesdsacdacaedes 
“3 24. J, G, Kenedy, Sarita, Tex...... 200 31. Rev. T. FX. Hally, Detroit.... 2 00 
a. Kev. + Louie Maybes. ema 200 = 81. ~~ A. Havestadt, Dodgeville, a 
24. ev. P ceConne elmar, Di... ciaescugesddssantdocetbenaee 
+ SEM Eo i 200 31. Rev. W. J. McCaffrey, Philadel- a 
24 Rey. ollinger, Ironwood, = = _—— . _ Pia ..ccrcccccccccccocscccccccese 
ae: gg 1 a aie es theaters eens 600 31. st Clara Acad., Sinsinawa, Wis. 5 00 
5 00 24. Mother Si. Margaret, Waterbury, 31. Mother M, Samuel, Sinsiniwa, 
2 00 EE ILE EOE IEE 2 00 RE ARIES ts BO ee sie oe 200 
24. ~*~," J. Nilles, Charlesburg, 8 00 31. F. J. Mulligan, Corpus Christi, 
Te seesticecovecsvacccsegacctgn ~—§ OUR a, isindenasiusunddaracenste 2 00 
2 00 24. o Francis, Parramatta, N. S. aa 31. ra J. ‘T. O'Reilly, Lawrence, at 
Re a oe Wit ks oe ee ee 
ska 24. Sr ‘Hildegarde, Boston 400 31. Sacred Heart Conv., Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
2 00 24. = O. Trinchieri, San Fran- 400 St. Joseph Inst., Oxnard, Cal. 2 00 
SUCO. serene Re pereekhe seus — Relate $1. Sr. M. Anne, Buffalo............ 2 00 
oe 29. Niares University, Niagara, 31. Sr. M. Aquinas, Tucson, Ariz.. 2 00 
Stove dehsesnduetarcenwion 20 00 31. Sr. St. Margaret of Cross, Whit- 
5 00 29. St. Mary- of-the-Woods College, TOG TINGE SI. Siiccncae ccaseacnes 2 00 
an OS 5 Sandee tecnautsahn con ceeeees 1000 = =31. Srs. Holy Child Jesus, Chicago. 2 00 
2 00 29. Sta, Providence, St. Mary-of-the- 2 0 31. Srs. gg oe Ras {ieveland. 4 
eee ee ee eee eee eee) 31. Ss . a a 
2 00 29. St. Norbert’s Coll., W. Depere, = srs. 8 - » Soserte hewn a : 2 00 
4 00 eee ee 1000 33 Sr; ue “Coronata, York, Pa..... 2 00 
29. University of St. Francis Xav., St. M Siam © F 
400 Antigone. WN: Scccecis sivenaes 1009 631. ~St.. Mary Hospital, San Fran- 5.00 
+ 29. Coll, Holy Names, Oakland, Cal. 5 00 * ao? go tpineesaonsrs raantacsseei 
2 00 29. Notre Dame Acad., Covington.. 5 00 . a a oretta, ancouver, 200 
29. Srs. Notre Dame, Newport, Ky. 2 00 s “ae es gg Sg da 2 00 
2 00 29. Srs. Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky. 200 31. Srs. rai ac L Niewtile soeceee 2 00 
9. Srs. Notre Dame, Central’ Cov- 31. Rev. C. Schaaf, Louisville....... 
SME saccvbenevearenas sadunetens 2 00 
whos 29. Srs. Notre Dame, Bond Hill, O. 400 June, 123 ; 
> 10 29. Srs. Notre Dame, Covington.... 200 2. St. — Ecc]. Sem., Brighton, 
2 00 29. Srs. Notre Dame, Cold Spring, on Rie _ aE as xgaeae =e 
2 00 29. Cathedral Hi. Sch. ‘Wheeling... a 5 00 2. Mt. St. Joseph ‘Acad., Rutland, 
2 00 29. St. Ursula Acad., Cincinnati... 5 00 WE 3 cacucensenees Jo encerecsessccese 5 00 
29, ay J. + oe. Minneapolis 2 4 4 * “St. ama Academy, pan 
29. ev. C. Auer rtesian ne 2 anon ity ee 
+ 29. Rev, C, Baschab, Sausalito, Cal. 2 00 2. Marymount Acad., Salina, Kans. 5 00 
> 00 29. Christian Bros.,’ Baltimore...... 2 00 2. St, “Genevieve of Pines, Ashe- 
2 On 29. Rev. J. M. Cooper, Washington. 2 00 wilt. Ne, © cccuccncadvesede ore 5 0 
2 00 29. Rev. E. Diego, Newman, Cal.. 2 00 2. Srs. St. “Benedict, Ferdinand, 
> 00 29. Rev. M. J. Flaherty, Arlington, TMS _.f203 See canedeeenesee ceceese 10 00 
> 00 a kadabons ienke Velen de Jeseee 400 2. Acad. Imme. Conc., Ferdinand, 
8 00 29. Rev, H. J. Kaufmann, Detroit.... 2 00 Ind. ....sseeee. err ebeesee 5 00 
29. Notre Dame Acad., Santa Clara, . 2. — St. Benedict, Ferdinand, te 
caghurepanesutnasaneaseeeeds 00 dndiewar cope Ceamhetadeaneiees 
$-4 29. Rev. J. F. O’Hern, Rochester.. 2 00 2. Bro. Basilian, Waltham, Mass.. 2 00 
> 00 20. F. H. Rea, Patterson, N. J.. 2 00 2. Bro. Francis, New Orleans...... 200 
29. St. Raphael’s Conv., Hyde Park, - = W. Dickerson, M. D., New- “- 
BEB. .ceccccccscecccoccvcvccsoee 2 port ews Ds coctncécanccctcs 
$44 29. Sr, Agnes Joseph, Buffalo...... 2 00 2. Felician Srs., Lodi, N. J....... 2 00 
> 00 29, Sr. M. Alexander, Ashland, Ky. 2 00 2. Rev. J. E. Grady, Rochester. . 2 00 
> 00 29. Sr. M. Carola, Gtencoe, Minn. 2 00 2. Holy Family Conv., Manitowoc, 
> 00 29. Sr. M. Chrysostom, Brooklyn 200 WEDS ans saancdeudecsanexedauukevn 2 00 
2 00 29. Sr. M. Regis, Yonkers, N. Y.. 2 00 2. Mrs. C. A. Jackson, Waterbury, 
29. Sr, Onesima, New Athens, II. 2 00 COMM, Scavden civ wcdgiednudivaaes 2 00 
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12. Paulist Fathers, Portland, Ore. 
12. St. Joseph Acad., Titusville, Pa. 


June 1088 June, 1923 
2. Rev. Keefe, Norwich, 6. ev. si me Milwaukee...... 
MSDN», (Geo iice Viewnd peice Renin 2 00 6. Rev. p . Galvin, Scott- 
2. Rev. W, Kirby, Batavia, N. Y. 2 00 dale, Pa, Elaaerasmivea ties wezee 
2. ‘Rev: ‘L.A, So, St. Louis.. 2 00 6. Rev. C. McAleer, Spokane...... 
2. The Librarian, *Montreal........ 4 00 6. Mother M. Romana, acine, Wis. 
2. Rt. Rev. McMahon, New 6. Mother M. Vincent, ae Til. 
POER | cutubuninins o0 animes wvagiases 2 6. QO. L. Rosary Conv., me iladelphia. 
2. Presentation Conv., San Fran- 6. St. Mary’s Acad., Olean, N. 
BOE © ccinsnchnnstadantas>hahkhhees 4 00 6. Rev. D. A. W. Schweitzer, Bur- 
2. ~ Agnes : Indianapolis. . 4 00 kettsville, RS ere 
2. Catherine Training Sch., San 6. Rev. W. L. Shea, St, Louis..... 
yo ed ET ry 2 00 6. Sr. Agsands, “St... Louis... cs. 
2. St. Vincent School, Los Angeles. 2 00 6. Sr. Florian, Thompson- 
aA se a Fealy, Normandy, Wis OOO. “cavactnas (es cnvstuce 
lich swe nag cpa Dre: 8 Meese’ 2 00 6. Sr, Leonissa, Bavonne, N. J.. 
2. Sr. ‘Berchinans, Germantown, Pa. 2 00 6. Srs. Div, Prov., Mt. Healthy, 0. 
2. Sr. Michael, Louis, OER: 6 00 6. Srs. Loretto, Toronto, O 
2 Sr. Verena, Brookiyn Parent avers 2 00 6. Srs. Mercy, E. Boston 
2, Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh 5 50 6. Srs, Notre Dame, Kitchener, Ont. 
2. Srs. Middletown, 2 00 - Loyola School, New York........ 
2. Srs. Notre Dame, Cleveland..... 2 00 hE: ‘St. Joseph Acad., St. Joseph, 
2. Ses... St. Scranton...... Re. | Fe BIS, Ors ait tdaeadeewdeac dutacs vane 
2 Srs. St. "Joliet, Tll...... 2 00 z Mather Berchmans, Halifax, N. 
2. Sts, Dg » Memphis....... Oe) i FOR yh cravebnanocds iv cebtegeainnnaes 
&. Ses: ” Philadelphia... 2 00 if Res. J. Jacobi, San_Antonio.. 
2. Rev. 3 - Unterreitmeier, Evans- 7. Mother Augustine, Brookl cad: 
Mine: t banned thinks cade tekoe 6 00 7. Holy Cross Dom. Conv., Brook. 
2. ‘Rey, C, St. Louis 2 00 UElis A. cous dhchatscbars dusedaurevas 
4. St. Michwal College, Winooski 7. St. Elizabeth School, Oakland, 
i Ws. on tccivu snare Cates saswns 10 00 MORE MadesMewacsenvesaciemecesmess 
4. St, Xavier Providence.. 5 00 7. St, Joseph School, Cleveland.. 
4. Rev. H. / Batavia, N. Y. 8 00 7. Sr. Marie Michelle, Nazareth, Ky. 
4. Rev. J. Hannan, Circleville, 7. Sr. Matthew, Purcell, Okla...... 
RUID. 4h Necvesreucce > Vitae snes ease 6 00 7. Srs. Mercy, Cincinnati.......... 
4. Mother Ernestina, Taunton, UPC UMNO, apace chneccesgnenseanecste 
RE EP TOA 2 00 &. St. pores Coll., Emmitsburg, 
4. R, E. Patterson, New York..... 2 00 Mir ade backer eden seuneaceeeees 
4. St. Mark School, Cincinnati.... 2 00 & Sr. Francis, Emmitsburg, Md.. 
4. Sr. M. Remigia, Aurora, IIl.. 2 00 8. Chris. Bros, Inst., Cumberland, 
4. Srs. Charity, New Haven, Conn. 2 00 BAG al v-Cnc nnke dius ieuecneneaeuyals 
4. Rev. So. Bend, 8 Rev. P. Munday, Philadelphia.. 
ON RPE oF eee an Ore rn 8 00 & Nov. Holy Names, Oakland, 
5. St. Mary Coll., San_ Antonio.. 10 00 (30 ee Eee a 
6. St. a Acad., College Pt., 8. St. Mary Springs Acad., Fond-du- 
DEANE sa us Dacceanuseeaeaneetnaee 5 00 ERG PTI chs act cates Rev ehes 
Ws FROGED 5. caches sdasasinnacee set eee’ 1 00 &. Sr. Brendan, Bridgeport, Conn. 
5. H. Bogue, Baltimore........ 2 00 &. S+s. Charity, So, Lawrence, Mass. 
6. ev. onk, Milwaukee.... 2 00 8. Srs, St. Francis, O’Neill, ‘Nebr.. 
5. Christian Bros. Coll., St. Louis. 4 00 =. S. Vogel, Columbus......... 
5. Rt. Rev. Msgr. M. D. Connolly, G; = SG con ib sein etinsc'e wdesns 
Be. PiaticiO0s: 5. edecececacdenss 200 12. St. , = College, Monroe, Mich. 
5. Dominican Srs. Aurora, IIl.. 2 00 1: Mt. St Joseph's Coll. Inst., 
6. Holy Trinity Sch., Middletown, Chestnut Hill, - Pa........es0.0. 
WEN Crh shea ace rea Gatal ois Sad nia sb.hiso,» 200 12. Mt. St. Joseph’s Nor. Inst., 
5. Rev. J. J. Mitty, New York.. 2 00 BS ig * VS See eee 
5. a Nothburga, Philadel 12; Mt. St. Joseph’s’ Novitiate, Chest- 
débekin thuhchdtehtavne'e 2 00 nut [i a! 4 ARR ont arene git 
5. wine. Rose, Nazareth, Ky.... 2 00 19:~ Rev.- A. q, Dean, Toledo........ 
5. Rev. J. H. O’Connell Boston... 4 00 12. Miss F. G. Donovan, Philadel- 
5. St. Wendelin’s Sch., Fostoria, 0. 2 00 PU. cate wa. dvinass akin cesar al Res 
6. Sr. " Brooklyn mons 600 12. Rev. S. J. Gartska, Philadelphia. 
5. Sr. M, Olivia, Brooklyn...... 2 00 12, Rev. F. Heidenreich, Detroit.. 
5. Srs. Notre Dame, Canton, 200 1% Rev. "V... 3. Hickey, Everett, 
* 5. Srs. Notre Dame, Somerville, REMM: ) site niembsene 620 uma Aaa Beees 
RR Pe a Papa Fe ee 200 12. Rev. Wm. McMullen, Pittsburgh. 
5. Srs. Notre Dame, E. Toledo.. 200 12. Mother Chrysostom, Duluth..... 
5. Srs.-St. Dominic, Coll. Pe... Y. eH 12. Oblate Fathers, Buffalo.......... 
5. 4 
5. 2 00 
5. 10 
6. 
co 
6. 00 
6. 00 


LOS SE Aa SR A 12, Adam _ Schmitt, ‘Cincinnati....... 

Conv. Holy Child Jesus, Melrose, 12, Sr.. Clare, Lowellville, 2 
Kiatoibion aaa aiaiatn biel stele ots 2 12. Sr. Jolanta, ONiRMNS hich 3.5 

Rev. H. ag toy Monroe, Mich. 6 12. Srs. Charity, Petaluma, Cal..... 
. Dolan, Milford, Mich. 2 12, Srs. Charity, Pittsburgh seescdess 
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Srs. Mt. Prec. Blood, Freeburg, 
RA dcaaaededueks oavdasatias des 

Sch. Srs. Notre Dame, Baltimore. 

Srs. Notre Dame, Norwalk, O.. 

Rev. C. A, Sullivan, Springfield, 
MOR ncisicynclcetuhas esiphhecdus san 


Srs. St. Joseph, Springfield, Mass. 
Mt. a Joseph Acad. ekoa, 
_ Was 


pn St. Joseph, St. Louis....... 

€. ii Hill, San Fran- 
WG ss cus Kecinwnwhee cotutagenscuse 
Rev, D. P Malady, Pittsburgh, 
Rev. J. Nash, Philadelphia...... 
Sr. Alberta, New York.......... 
Sr. Carmelia, Philadelphia....... 
Sr. Patricia, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sr. Himilia,. St. Lows... 5.06006. 
Sr. SS Patrick, Montreal....... 
Sta, Be Gy 2., ’Philadelphia...... 
Srs, Loreetto, Moberly, Mo.... 
Sr. M. “Madeleine, Pleasantville, 


V. Rev. } oe 

Orleans 
St. Mary 
RA, winktavns sd cdcenecuuranmesée 
Srs, St. Francis, Cincinnati..... 
Srs, St. Francis, Platte Center, 
Dominican Coll., San — Cal. 
Miss J. M. Barry, Derby, Conn. 
Benziger Bros., Chicago......... 
Bros. Mary, San Francisco...... 
D. Baris, Beeteen...<0..<..- 
lage ag Bros., Eddington, Pa. 
Rev. J. J. Ford, Hillyard, Wash. 
Be. R. W. Grace, Kalamazoo, 


V. wd J. R. McCoy, Brooklyn. 
Mother Anthonia, Des Plaines, 

t. John Academy, Los Angeles. 
ef Simon Acad., Washington, 

r. Jerome, New Work......-.... 
Sr Lydia, Winsted, Minn...... 
Srs, Presentation, San Francisco. 
~~ St. Francis, Clover Bottom, 
Rev. N. M. Wagner, Brooklyn.. 
St. Margaret Acad,, Minneapolis. 
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3 
Santa Rosa Coll., Santa Rosa, 
(le scnnnecechudcagdisauncuawads 5 00 
16. Sr. M Aloyse Ann 
MEM, ‘Sen dcavcnassdeeadanvinccdes 5 00 
If. Ia Salle Inst., Troy, N. 2 00 
16. Mother Mary of ourdes 
WR. dosereaccaniecsatleorteanend 400 
16. Mother Teresa, Bronx, N. Y.. 2 00 
16. Rev. J. Rybinski, Albertinum, 
Fribourg, “Switzerland........... 2 00 
16. Srs. St. Jose. Philadelphia.... 2 00 
20. Georgetown University, Washing- 
« Segdaeakensgavectccacudenskens 10 00 
20. Sr, Charles, Santa Rosa, Cal. 5 00 
2, Miss ‘A C. Ferry, San Francisco. 2 00 
0. Villa Madonra Acad., Covington. 5 
20. V. Rev. A. Heinrich; Tokio, Ja- 
SOME» nckastvanscacectedhusagncesans 2 00 
20. Rev. P. A. Lynch, Philadelphia. 2 00 
2’. Mother Prioress, St. Marys, Pa. 200 
20. St. Joseph’s Orph., Cincinnati. 2 00 
20. Sr. Marie Gonzaga, Philadelphia. 2 00 
%. Sr. M, Joan, Austin, Minn.. 8 00 
20. Srs. Charity, Detroit............. 2 00 
20. Rev. L. Yeske, Dayton, O...... 2 00 
23. Mcther M. Vincentia, Mt St. 
Vincent-on-Hudson, N_ Y..... 100 00 
23. St. Francis Coll., Brooklyn... 10 00 
23. Sacred Heart Acad., Buffalo.. 5 00 
23. C. F. Belden, a Se 2 00 
23. Bro. Conrad, Manchester........ 2 00 
23. Bro. Eugene Paulin, Kirkwood, 
DROS aswdevendesnayasdkaqauasdcatas 4 00 
23. Rev. D. F. Carroll, Cynthiana, 
Pee Ncpcsdusntevdcguanensieacdees 2 00 
93. Rev. T. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh.. 2 00 
23. Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston...... 200 
23. W. J._Lessard, Manchester ne 2 00 
23. Miss. Helpers of S. H., Balti- 
WHOEE  ° cadedbccsanndddashenedineteus 2 00 
23. sa Gertrude, Middletown, 
GS uxacescadnwaaseothcaes esas 4 00 
23. se “i ua Freeland, Pa 6 00 
23. Srs. Mercy, Baltimore............ 2 00 
3. Srs. Notre Dame, Cresco, ‘ 2 00 
23. Srs. Notre Dame, St. Louis..... 2 00 
23. Srs. St, Joseph, Wheeling...... 20 00 
23. Roman Cath. H. Sch., Phila- 
COIN cavicentcnevataacvaedexes 5 00 
23. Sr. M. Aquina, Milwaukee...... 6 00 
ROGGE -TORGTON osivicicuccnccdanad $11,352 10 
Cash on hand, July 1, 1922.......... $3,736 66 
Web FEGEINIE OS YORE. 6 ccc ccc essasas 7,615 44 
BORE socict Cucadevcisesdddecucoen $11,352 10 




















GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, JUNE 26, 1923 

The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 25-28, 1923, 
at the invitation of Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bishop 
of Cleveland. 

On Monday evening, June 25, a reception was given in the 
parlors of Hotel Cleveland to the visiting priests and Brothers. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Treasurer General of 
the Association and Chairman of the Local Committee on Ar- 
rangements, spoke a few words of welcome and presented the 
guests to Bishop Schrembs, who cordially voiced his pleasure 
in greeting such a notable gathering of educators. 


THE OPENING MASS 


On Tuesday morning at 9:30 the opening Mass of the Con- 
vention was celebrated in St. Patrick’s church, Bridge Avenue 
and Fulton Road. Rt. Rev. Bishop Schrembs pontificated and 
preached an eloquent sermon. 


SERMON OF RT. REV. JOSEPH SCHREMBS, D. D. 


Naturally a Bishop of the Church would welcome you with 
open arms to his see city and diocese; for, after all, he beholds 
in you representatives of that great army of noble and conse- 
crated men and women, who are giving their lives for the great 
principle of Catholic education. 

There is much in what I say; and I would have you weigh it 
well “as representatives of men and women, who have staked 
their lives for Catholic education. When a man or woman is will- 
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ing to give up life, aye, more, when a man or woman actually 
does that, truly there must be much at stake. The country at 
large looks with a spirit of reverence every year upon the thin- 
ning line of men who went out to the accompaniment of drum 
and fife for the preservation of the liberty of the land. They 
went, bore the brunt of battle, and many never came back; and 
those that did come back were ready to repeat the sacrifice, if 
necessary. Rightly does the country honor them and see in them 
the incarnation of patriotism. To-day my soul is filled not only 
with admiration but reverence, and gladly do I pay tribute to you 
who are here and to all that you represent, because you have 
staked your lives on the glorious work of Christian education. 

I welcome you as the Bishop of Cleveland; and I know when 
I say that word, that I speak for the entire clergy and for the en- 
tire body of the Catholics of the diocese, who join in these words 
of heartiest and warmest welcome. 

But let me speak to you of the wonderful work in which you 
are engaged, and for the deeper study for which you have gath- 
ered here. It was Archbishop Spalding, some twenty-five years 
ago, who said that the great single religious fact in the history 
of the United States is the Catholic school system, maintained 
without any outside aid except the help of those who love it. 
That is a wonderful statement, and as you study our country 
there must come to you a realization of the truth of these words. 
Yes, it is true that the greatest single religious fact in the whole 
United States is the Catholic school system. It is maintained 
and supported without any State aid, solely and alone by the 
sacrifice of those who love it. To realize fully the extent of 
these pregnant words I will lay before you the component parts 
of that school system, so that it may take hold of your imagina- 
tion. This Catholic school system of the United States is com- 
posed to-day of some fifteen universities, 959 colleges and acad- 
emies for young men and young women, and 6,406 parish 
schools, with a total enrollment under the banner of Catholic 
education of practically 2,000,000 pupils. 

That, in the concrete, is the meaning of that religious fact; 
and it stands out as nothing else in the religious story of our 
country. But I am not finished with the presentation of the 
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concrete elements of this religious fact. We have been dealing 
with figures that represent souls. Let me present other figures 
that represent sacrifices; and these sacrifices may be estimated 
at their true value when we realize that the Catholic people of 
this country are doing their fullest duty to the State and its sys- 
tem of education. They pay their taxes for building these schools 
and pay their taxes for maintaining them; and then above that, 
for their conscience sake, they build their own schools and main- 
tain them. It is estimated that the money in a group of these 
institutions mentioned represents, at the very lowest valuation, 
not less than from $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. This sum is 
for buildings alone; and the maintenance of this tremendous 
school system of education for these 2,000,000 pupils represents 
an annual taxation outlay of, conservatively speaking, something 
like $16,000,000. This is our contribution, year after year, to 
our fellow citizens, because we believe in the necessity of giving 
our children a Catholic education. For, if these same children 
were placed in the public schools, the State would be put to the 
necessity of putting up buildings to house them, and further- 
more, the necessity of providing teaching personnel. 

Year after year this religious fact is made possible solely by 
the sacrifice of our Catholic people and the spending of them- 
selves and of our Brothers and Sisters. Yes, the very soul of 
this wonderful system is the noble band of some 100,000 Sisters 
and Brothers, engaged in the work of teaching in our schools. 
These have yielded themselves to the call of the Master, and by 
renouncing all desire for earthly gain, earthly pleasure and 
earthly love, have renounced all things and consecrated them- 
selves to God and to God’s Church. 

Speaking of education, the thought naturally comes before us 
of the things that interest those outside the household of faith; 
and it always comes back to the great question: Why the Cath- 
olic school? For us who believe in God’s revealed truth it is 
a very simple thing. There is no complex reasoning to it at all. 
It is simply this: We believe that the real end, the purpose of 
man’s whole existence on earth, is to know, to serve and to love 
God and to secure possession of everlasting life. Believing that 
to be the essential purpose of man’s life, it stands to reason 
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that we must give an education to the child that will make it 
know, love and serve God and thereby attain heaven. Therefore, 
no system of education, no matter how good it may be other- 
wise, can satisfy the legitimate aspiration of the believing Chris- 
tian, except the system which secures absolutely and as perfectly 
as possible to the child the demand of these ends. 

Now, as we look out into the world around us, and especially 
as we look on our country, we find to-day two sets of opinions 
concerning this matter of education — two diametrical currents, 
one that would banish religion from education and relegate it at 
best to the home or the church; and the other that realizes the 
soundness of our position, and would like to bring it back to 
the schools. But the question is how is this to be done. 

If I were to begin to quote authorities of the present day 
_ who favor the religious training of the young, I could speak for 
a long time on it. These advocate are men not of our faith, 
and include men eminent in education and other callings, men 
who hold that religion is an absolute essential in education. One 
of the foremost to express this thought is the eminent statistical 
expert, Roger Babson, who has said that the great need of the 
day is more religion, and that if the money spent for fire pro- 
tection and police protection were spent on religious training of 
the young, the result would be better. The great need, according 
to Babson, is a generation with a sense of God’s eternal might 
and power behind it. Money spent in sanitation and health in- 
spection, Babson also declares, would be better spent in religious 
training of the young. These people are trying to do what we 
are doing and have been doing from the beginning — supporting 
our own schools and giving our children a religious education. 
This is due almost entirely to the self-sacrifice of our people and 
to the sacrifice of the Sisters and the Brothers. We point to these 
sentiments of men outside the faith, because they corroborate the 
righteousness of our own position. It is the Sisters and the 
Brothers who assist this great work; and they never seem to 
‘falter. - 

There is still another current — the current of matrialism, the 
current of rank materialism, the current of thought of those who 
recognize no other world but this, no higher authority than above 
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themselves and such authority as emanates from them in 
the form of human government. These comprise many who hate 
religion as the devil hates God. These go so far that they wou!d 
wipe out the school that teaches of God; they would wipe out 
every private school and force every child, as a ward of the na- 
tion, into the public school, on the ground that the public school 
is the only American school— on the principle, I suppose, that 
it is paid for by public taxation and becomes subservient in the 
hands of those who have managed to snatch the reins of gov- 
ernment into their own hands. 


Within the last few months I have read two whole pages of 
editorial pronouncements of one of the greatest of our American 
dailies given over to the inculcation of that thought, that the one 
ideal, the only American school, the sole hope of our American 
republic, is the public school and that school alone. I am not go- 
ing into the sophistries that made up those two articles, but I 
call your attention merely to the fundamental statement that the 
public school, divorced from religion, is the only school that will 
produce citizens; and taking that statement as it stands, I brand it 
as false and absolutely untenable, contradicted by the fact that 
it is utterly destructive of the liberty upon which American Com- 
monwealth is built, and which it guarantees to its citizens. Noth- 
ing could be more un-American than the deprivation of the lib- 
erty of education and the establishment by law of a single, com- 
pulsory system of education controlled by and absolutely in the 
hands of politicians. Nothing could be more destructive of 
liberty than such an education itself. 

During the late war, owing to the stress of the times, how 
often were we asked to make announcements in the churches, 
which are given over to the worship of God. Sometimes we were 
actually furnished the skeletons of sermons and materials, with 
quotations from Scripture given to bolster up what was sought to 
be conveyed. We can even feel the result of that movement 
to-day. Just as soon as any group of men get an idea they want 
to put over, a group committee appeals to the various churches to 
make such a Sunday Mothers’ Sunday or Fathers’ Sunday, or 
some other Sunday ; and they who find their churches empty accept 
the bait, not realizing that those who would respond to the call 
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for the one time were not interested in their church. If you 
allow State control of education, what is to prevent State Social- 
ism laying down its principles in the schools under such condi- 
tions? 

Such men as President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard are fighting 
State contro! of education, because they realize that it is an un- 
desirable condition, and that it would tend to make the educa- 
tional system of the country a part of a political machine and 
managed by conscienceless politicians. There is not a civilized 
State in the world that denies the parent the right of freedom 
in the training of the child. The one exception is Russia, where 
the present regime would banish God from the heart of every 
child in its schools. Are we going to stand on the side of civil- 
ized nations or side with Russia in this matter? To proclaim 
State absolutism in education is to set our faces against civiliza- 
tion. 

God forbid that I should deny the good qualities of our public 
school system; but, when the claim is made that therein only is 
the nursery of patriotism, I cannot accept the statement, but 
point to the display of patriotism shown by the graduates of the 
Catholic schools when the country called upon its citizens to 
rally to the colors in the World War. ‘The first American to die 
in that struggle was a Catholic soldier, and the last, a Catholic 
chaplain who fell as the armistice was being sounded. While our 
normal percentage of enrollment need have been only sixteen per 
cent, as a matter of fact it was twenty-five per cent; and when 
the venerable Cardinal Gibbons pledged American Catholic co- 
operation to the war to the utmost, the President, Mr. Wilson, 
almost in tears, said it was the greatest declaration of patriotism 
that had come to his notice. 

Our fellow townsman, Newton D. Baker, when Secretary of 
War, did not hesitate publicly to declare that the number of 
Catholic soldiers in proportion to the Catholic population and the 
general population outside, was far greater than any from any 
other source. Yet they ‘try to tell us that the Catholic school ic 
un-American. 

We want to meet this squarely; we want to appeal to our 
fellow citizens; we want to appeal to their sense of American- 
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ism and of patriotism, to recognize the great contribution of the 
Catholic schools to the spirit of the nation, to the people and 
to the spread of patriotism. As we look at the currents 
that are before us on the question of education, we have no fear 
for the future. We believe that the country will never depart 
from the sound principles of the Constitution, which recognizes 
the inalienable right from God that it is the right of every Chris- 
tian parent to train his child in his own way. 





FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


CLEVELAND, OuI0, TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1923 

The first general meeting of the Association was held at 11:30 
A. M., in the hall of Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus, 
Bridge Avenue and Fulton Road, adjoining St. Patrick’s church. 
In the absence of the President General, the first Vice President 
General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D., presided. 
Prayer was said and a hymn sung. After an address of wel- 
come by Monsignor Peterson, the business of the day was taken 
up. 

The minutes of the Philadelphia meeting of the Association 
were approved as printed in the Report of the Nineteenth Annuai 
Convention. 

The Secretary General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Howard, 
and the Treasurer General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. Moran. 
presented brief statements of their reports made before the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

The presiding officer was authorized to appoint the usual 
committees on Nominations and Resolutions. The following 
were appointed : 

On Nominations: Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D., 
Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D., Ph. D., Brother John A. 
Waldron, S. M. ; 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D., 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. A. Pace, D. D., Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J., 
Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, LL. D., Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, S. T. L. 
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The opening paper of the nineteenth annual meeting was then 
read by Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D., D., pastor of St. Peter’s church, 
San Francisco, Cal., whose subject was “The Catholic Parish 
and the Parish School.” The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1923 


A general meeting of the Association was held in Forest City 
Council, Knights of Columbus Hall, on Wednesday evening at 
8:00 o’clock. Monsignor Peterson called the meeting to order. 
A paper by Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J., Associate Editor of 
America, on “Freedom of Education” was read. There was 
considerable discussion, after which the meeting adjourned. 


CLEVELAND, O., THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1923 


The closing meeting of the Catholic Education Association was 
held in the Forest City Council, K. of C. Hall at 2:30 P. M. 
Monsignor Peterson took the chair. In his opening address he 
congratulated those present on the excellent spirit that prevails 
among all the members of the Association. He urged them to 
continue their zealous work in perfect harmony, mind to mind, 
heart to heart, with ever increasing enthusiasm. 

He then called for the paper, “Scholarship and Catholic 
Higher Institutions of Learning,” by Rev. John J. Wynne, S. J., 
Editor-in-Chief of the Catholic Encyclopedia, New York City. 
In the absence of Father Wynne the paper was read by Rev. 
Augustine F. Hickey, S. T. L. of Boston. The Chairman, after 
commenting on the educational value and brilliancy of the paper, 
as well as on its excellent reading by Father Hickey, called upon 
Dr. Moran for the General Resolutions, which were accepted 
as read. 

RESOLUTIONS 

We offer our devoted and filial homage to Our Holy Father, 

Pope Pius XI. 


To his Lordship, Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of Cleve- 
land, we desire to express our grateful appreciation of his invi- 
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tation to hold our meeting in Cleveland and of his active per- 
sonal interest in the arrangements looking to the success of this 
meeting as well as in the work of the Convention itself. 

We offer our sincere thanks likewise to the Committee of Ar- 
rangements appointed by the Bishop, and to all those who have 
by their hospitality and kindness helped to make our stay in 
Cleveland so pleasant and the Convention so successful. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


A Republic such as ours cannot be sustained without an in- 
telligent citizenship. It is essential for the well-being of the Re- 
public that sufficient provision should be made for the education 
of all the children of the nation. 

Religion, no less than secular knowledge is necessary for the 
worthy discharge of the duties of citizenship. It is not enough 
to know what is good and right; the will must be motivated to 
the doing of the good and the right; and the motives which have 
most cogent influence in determining the will to worthy action 
are ultimately based upon religion or religious principles. 

More than three quarters of a century ago Archbishop Hughes 
pointed out that while the Sunday school might suffice for non- 
Catholics as a means of providing religious instruction for their 
children, it could not suffice for Catholics. As a matter both of 
principle and of experience Catholics have consistently held that 
it is only in the regular school that the Catholic faith and Cath- 
olic principles of morality can be adequately taught to their chil- 
dren. 

Even before the establishment of our Republic Catholics had 
already built schools and laid the foundations of the existing 
widespread system of parish schools. The parish school system 
thus antedates the State-supported public school system. 

Catholics have built up their parish schools out of their own 
funds — funds which were contributed by the members of the 
Church generally. They support these schools in the same way. 
They thus pay a double educational tax — part for the education 
of their children in their own schools and part’ for the upkeep 
of the public schocls. They have done this and have borne the 
financial sacrifices involve in order to safeguard their inalien- 
able religious rights. 

Legislative measures to prohibit attendance at schools other 
than the public schools, strike at fundamental rights of Catholics 
as men and citizens. Such measures would render practically 
impossible the ‘instruction and training of Catholic children in 
their faith and in accordance with their parents’ obligations. 
This would be religious persecution. 
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Catholics regard the education of their children in their own 
parish schools not as a privilege but as a fundamental right. 
This right is based upon the natural authority and duty of par- 
ents. It results from the fact of parenthood, is anterior to the 
rights of the State in the matter of education; and would per- 
sist even if our present political society were done away with. 

Denominational schools, like all private schools, represent the 
principle of personal liberty — the liberty of each individual to 
“ngage in any honest occupation or action which is not inconsist- 
ent with the rights of others or prejudicial to the State. The 
attempted suppression of such schools involves the gravest dan- 
ger for our country, for it is to that extent a denial and an at- 
tempted suppression of the principle of personal liberty itself. 

The records of the Catholic schools are clear and beyond 
question. They challenge study and comparison. As regards 
curriculum and teaching methods, our schools do not differ ma- 
terially from the public schools. Catholic teachers are devoted 
to their work by a life-long consecration, and bring to their task 
not only competent professional preparation but a personal zeal 
and interest which are strengthened and deepened by motives of 
religion. The products of our schools are, we believe, not un- 
worthy of the teachers or of the noble, seif-sacrificing efforts 
which the Catholic people of America have been making these 
hundred years and more in behalf of religious education. 


Msgr. Peterson then asked for the report of the Committee 
on Nominations. Brother John A. Waldron acted as Secretary. 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir announced that the Committee on Nom- 
inations presented these names for the officers of the Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year: 

President General, Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Vice 
Presidents General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. D.; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D.; Rev. Peter C. 
Yorke, D. D.;° Treasurer General, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis T. 
Moran, D. D. 

Msgr. Peterson vacated the chair and called upon Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Smith of New York to preside over the election. 

Other nominations were called for and none being offered a 
motion was made to close the nominations. The Secretary was 
instructed to cast one ballot for these nominees. 

Msgr. Peterson again took the chair and after thanking the 
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assembly for the honor and confidence placed in him and his as- 
sociates, called for the names of the members of the Executive 
Board from the various Departments. 

From the Seminary Department: Very Rev. Thomas Plassman, 
O. F. M., D. D.; Rt. Rev. Archabbot Aurelius Stehle, O. S. B.; 
Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D. 

From the College Department: Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., 
M. S.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Very Rev. Joseph Tetzlaff, 
S. M., M. A. 

From the Parish School Department: Rev. Joseph V. S. Mc- 
Clancy; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Smith, Rev. J. P. Murray. 

A telegram from Bishop Walsh of Portland, Me., was read 
as follows: 


“Best wishes and great hopes for the C. E. A. The cross and 
the flag will protect liberty of education and bring peace and 
prosperity. I subscribe the usual one hundred dollars.” 


Monsignor Peterson gave expression to the pleasure with which 
the nomination of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Francis W. Howard to the 
see of Covington was received by all the Catholic educators of 
America. He suggested that a spiritual bouquet of Masses, Com- 
munions and prayers from every religious community in the 
country would be more appreciated by the Rt. Rev. Secretary 
General and Bishop-elect than any other form of greeting. The 
suggestion received a most enthusiastic response from the 
assembly. 

A motion to adjourn was made and adopted. The meeting 
closed with prayer. 

BroTHER JOHN A. WALDRON, 
Secretary pro tem. 











PAPERS OF THE GENERAL MEETINGS 





THE CATHOLIC PARISH AND THE 
PARISH SCHOOL 


REV. PETER ©. YORKE, D. D., PASTOR OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The value of the education America has been giving her chil- 
dren is the subject of keen and widespread discussion at the 
present hour. The old confidence in the public school has been 
badly shaken. The investigations conducted during the late 
military draft appear to show that, in spite of our enormous 
expenditure of money on educational work, we have not been 
traveling on the road to efficiency. Whether those investiga- 
tions were conducted on sound principles or have the value 
their sponsors claim for them, is another question. There is no 
doubt, however, that they have stirred up the general public to 
a reconsideration of the fundamentals of popular education. 

As far as one can judge at this stage of the discussion, two 
opinions appear to be forming. The first is based on the old re- 
liable prescription that if one dose does not cure you, take a sec- 
ond. If the schools are not getting the results with the present 
appropriations, let the appropriations be doubled; if the children 
are not properly trained in eight years, hold them for sixteen. 
The other attitude is more critical. Are we asking too much of 
the schools? Is there any vital element left out of the statement 
of the problem to be solved? As to what we may justly demand 
of the schools, there is yet no clear consensus of opinion. As 
to the elements of the problem, there seems to be a shrewd sus- 
picion that more than one vital element has been left out, some- 
times by design and sometimes by pure misconception. 

I mention this fact, not for the purpose of contributing to the 
discussion, but simply to call your attention to the existence of a 
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similar fact amongst ourselves. Are we quite satisfied with our 
own schools? Far more in proportion to our resources than 
the general community, have we spent ourselves and been spent 
in the cause of education? Are we getting an adequate return 
for our sacrifices? Are we quite satisfied with ourselves? I do 
not mean now in regard to our relations with the State. We 
are subject to the injustice of double taxation, and we resent it. 
We have borne the injustice too meekly, however, as if it were 
a penalty paid for the liberty of having schools at all. Too 
meekly, I say, because our tolerance has only instigated those 
small souls that are caught up and whirled round in our periodi- 
cal cyclones of bigotry to attempt to penalize us further and to 
wipe out our schools altogether. 

Neither do I mean the general disadvantage we labor under 
in the lack of teachers or of the particular disadvantages that 
arise in places from inadequate financial resources. I take our 
system as a whole, and in its average condition, and I ask, are 
we quite satisfied with the results we have up to the present 
obtained ? 

I know that there are many answers, and the very variety of 
the answers is a proof of the fact that not all of us are satisfied. 
The existence of this Association is justified only by the belief 
that improvements are possible and may be made actual by sug- 
gestion and discussion. Indeed, in a country where all classes of 
citizens are thrown into such close contact as in the United 
States, there is no movement of thought that affects one class 
that does not also affect all other classes. 

A consideration of this unrest in all educational circles from 
the Catholic standpoint would be interesting and might be useful. 
But such a consideration is not the task laid upon me to-day. 
My subject is to explain the relations between the organism 
known as the Catholic parish and the organism known as the 
parish school. -I have mentioned the general unsettlement in 
American educational opinion only because I believe that if 
we have a clear idea of these relations, we shall have gone a 
long way towards solving the problems of the Catholic system, 
and indirectly we shall be able to gain a better insight into the 
difficulties that are vexing the American public at large. 
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I. THE PARISH 


Parish is simply the Greek for neighborhood writ short. In 
the course of ecclesiastical history the word has been applied to 
various entities, but with us it means a definite piece of territory 
provided with a priest to minister to the religious needs of the 
people who live therein. It bears a similar relation to the 
diocese that the diocese bears to the universal Church. | 

In England the word parish fell upon evil days. It was con- 
nected with the English poor law system introduced after the 
suppression of the monasteries, and the inhumanity of that 
system has been extenuated rather than exaggerated in the 
pages of Dickens. In the United States, except in Louisiana, 
the name is not applied to civil divisions, and therefore retains 
its purely ecclesiastical connotation. Yet even here it smacks 
somewhat of inferiority. A “parochial spirit,’ for instance, is 
not considered a desirable state of mind, and we have been more 
than once warned that we must exorcise that spirit if the Church 
is to rise to her opportunities in these United States. 

It is an old trick of the adversary to try to appropriate all 
the good tunes and all the fine words, and to leave the poor 
tunes and the damaged words to the Lord’s service. Of course, 
his policy does not succeed, but all the same it makes matters 
more difficult than they need be. You have a perfect example 
of it in the expressions “public school” and “parochial school.” 
The taint of the word passes into the thing, and one of the most 
popular objections we have to meet from non-Catholic Ameri- 
cans — aye, and from some Catholic Americans — is that the 
very name of our schools shows them to be narrow, unpro- 
gressive, undemocratic and, as they say, un-American. 

I have long noticed a certain delicate syncatabasis, so to speak, 
manifested by the junior clergy and the incumbents of the lesser 
prelacies, toward the parish and the parish priest. They view 
with polite condescension both pastor and parish as necessary 
nuisances, to be tolerated only because the wisdom of Holy 
Church has not found a way to improve them out of existence. 
One does not have to belong to the inner circles of any of the 
great national societies for the Catholic laity to learn that these 
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societies exist to correct the evils of parochialism. I am human 
enough, however, to enjoy the spectacle of those same societies, 
when the tinsel has tarnished and the enthusiasm paled, edging 
up to some parish in the hope of checking their pernicious anemia 
by the transfusion of healthy, if parochial, blood. 

I have noticed, too, at least in clerical circles, that there has 
lately been quite a change of attitude in this matter. The parish 
seems to be becoming respectable and the office of parish priest 
quite a reputable mode of living. I attribute the change to the 
publication of the new Code of Canon Law and the extension 
of its provisions to this country. The parish now has a legal 
existence and the parish priest a standing before the law. 

Hence, if we would understand the relations between the 
parish and any other organization in the Church, it is necessary 
to understand the new or rather the revised legislation concern- 
ing parishes. I do not mean that we must understand it from 
the technical and professional standpoint. In that matter I have 
no competency. I mean we must seek the spirit of the provi- 
sions, and fortunately it is not hard to find what is the mind 
of the Church concerning the parish organization, especially in 
its relation to the school. 

In the second place, the extension of the new legislation to this 
country was not, as many thought, a mere benevolent gesture. 
Those of you who have studied the history of local ecclesiastical 
organization will remember how the Church had to adapt her- 
self in every age to changing circumstances. We had the munic- 
ipal system of the Romans, the tribal system of the barbarians 
and the feudal system of the Middle Ages based on the land. 
That some dioceses were territorial even in Apostolic times I 
think is incontestable, but even in the beginning the territorial 
idea was clouded by local difficulties. One of the most painful 
recollections of our sweet young seminary days was the effort 
to keep in mind the various kinds of Patriarchs they had in 
Antioch. 

In the short history of this country we ran rapidly through 
almost the whole evolutionary cycle of the twenty Christian cen- 
turies. At first we had the large horizons of the missionaries 
and indefinite jurisdiction. With the increase of population 
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“metes and bounds” developed, as it were, spontaneously. Still, 
there was always a doubt as to what the territory bounded really 
was and by what title the incumbent held. By the declaration 
that the legislation concerning parishes automatically functions 
amongst us those doubts are now removed. The territorial sub- 
divisions of the diocese are normally parishes. Parishes based 
on language are not to be lightly set up. The parish is a benefice, 
and the holder of the benefice is a real parish priest, with all 
the rights and ‘all the duties of the canonical parish priest. 

This rather rough description shows you that the parish bears 
to the Church something like the same relation a cell bears 
to an organism. It is the ultimate unit in the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The religious orders have a different end and.a differ- 
ent part to play. When it becomes necessary or useful to call 
in the aid of regulars in administering a parish, the parish is 
intrusted to the moral person, the corporation, the order, or 
whatever it may be called. The religious rector, then, is the 
agent of his order, as the lawyer or clerk is the agent of the 
trust company you have made administrator of your estate. 

I mention this simply to show you that the parish, though it is 
the ultimate unit in the territorial organizaiton of the Church, is 
in itself’a corporation and one that sometimes is highly or- 
ganized. Like the cell or the atom, it may be a very complicated 
thing in itself. Usually we think of a parish as a small territory 
with a small church and a single priest, Yet a look at the 
Catholic Directory will show you, North, South, East and West, 
great parishes with multifarious activities, each employing hun- 
dreds of individuals and more like the Benedictine abbeys of the 
Middle Ages than the humble parish church of our baptism. 
Yet the work to be done in every parish, great or small, is essen- 
tially the same—the Sacrifice must be offered in due season, 
the sacraments must be dispensed to the people who approach 
them, the temporalities must be faithfully administered, the 
people must be cared for as the shepherd cares for his flock, and 
the word of God must be preached in all sincerity and truth. 

You see at once the difference in ideal and the difference in 
method between the parish and the religious order. The parish 
performs what one may call without disrespect the ordinary, 
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humdrum duties of the Church’s daily life. The religious orders 
specialize on one or more of those duties, especially when they 
are to be performed in extraordinary circumstances. One re- 
ligious body devotes itself to preaching the word of God to the 
heathen in far-off lands; another aims by the same word to 
stir up to repentance the sinners and the careless of the Christian 
fold.. Certain communities spend their days in quiet cloisters | 
engaged in what was beautifully called the Opus Dei, or the cele- 
bration of the magnificent liturgy of the Church; others traverse 
the highways and byways, the streets and the lanes, seeking the 
victims of sin, and misery and compelling them by their charity 
to the banquet of the King. Some sit in the high places of col- 
leges and universities, and some slave among the abandoned chil- 
dren of misfortune on the benches of the ragged schools. There 
is no form of human enterprise they have not attempted, there 
is no form of human wretchedness they have not tried to allevi- 
ate. Every age sees them renew their youth, and every land sees 
them increase and multiply, for now, as in the past, the Spirit is 
poured out upon them, and here, as everywhere, the Church 
is the fruitful mother of children. 

Hence you can see how poor a showing the drab cohorts of the 
parish make in the gallant line whose ensigns flutter high and 
whose storied standards are advanced. What Catholic, what Cath- 
olic priest or religious above all, with the slightest spark of sensi- 
bility, can contemplate the religious habit and not be rapt up be- 
yond space and time and personality! His eyes behold the monks 
fleeing from the corruption and the glory that was Greece and the 
grandeur that was Rome into the desert fortresses of Egypt. 
Athanasius repays the hospitality of Gaul by acclimating this in- 
stitution of his native country in his place of exile, and lo! the 
monks of the West subdue the heathen warriors that had broken 
the line of Trajan, and carry the faith back to provinces long 
abandoned by the Roman legions, and advance its outposts to 
lands the strong flight of the Imperial Eagles had never attained. 
Before his vision rise the stately walls of the medizval monaste- 
ries that were the last refuges of the ancient civilization, and 
whose laborious inmates carried across the ruins of empire the 
treasures of ancient thought. He sees Europe awake after the 
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long struggle with the barbarians, and the coming of the Friars 
makes the morning of the new world beautiful with good tidings 
and good works. Franciscan gray sits among the Tartar horses 
at the tent door of Prester John. The white wool of Dominic 
gleams from the cathedral pulpit and the university chair. To 
and fro among the unhappy captives of the infidel his gaze 
follows the children of Raymond on their mission of mercy. 
But why name the thronging pictures? Court and hall, cottage 
and hovel, lazar and galley and dungeon — they are all made 
glorious by the feet of those whom the infinite ingenuity of 
Christian charity devoted to the deeds of Christ. . 

Then the scene is changed. The ways of Sion mourn. The 
battlements of Jerusalem are breached. The gates of hell exult. 
But, as if in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the gallant 
company of the Spanish soldier mans the gap of danger, and the 
day is saved. But there are many fortunes in the battle, and 
the tocsin calls many new regiments to the defense. Far flung 
indeed is the battle line. Now it advances from victory to vic- 
tory; now it is flung back in defeat and disaster. But every- 
where and always we see the old standards and the new now 
rising, now falling, as God in His providence gives good for- 
tune or bad, surrounded by the religious, who may well take to 
themselves the words of the Roman poet, “Quae regio in terris 
nostra non plena laboris?”’ —aye, and make a higher boast, 
“Quae ora caret cruore nostro?” 

With our eyes dazzled with these glories we come back to 
the petty parish and the homely church and the prosaic priest, 
and how dull and mean and workaday it all seems. Yet such 
are the ways of Divine Wisdom — it is by the parish that the 
essential activities of the Church’s life are to be carried on. Com- 
parisons are odious, yet Our Lord once upon a time instituted a 
comparison between two saints. May we be pardoned if we are 
tempted to read another meaning into His words: “Martha, 
Martha, sollicita es et turbaris circa plurima. Porro unum est 
necessarium Maria optimam partem elegit quae non auferetur 
ab ea,” 
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Il. THE WORD OF GOD 

In considering the main activities of the parish we shall see 
that some are carried out practically in the same fashion through- 
out the universal Church as they have been carried out through 
all the ages since parishes began. Others, however, are more 
susceptible to external conditions and therefore must adapt 
themselves to changes in environment. I have grouped these 
main activities under five heads: The Sacrifice, the Sacraments, 
the Temporalities, the Cure of Souls, and the preaching of the 
Word of God. As far as the Mass is concerned the legislation 
of the Church and the necessities of the people leave very little 
to the pastor’s discretion. The same is true for the administra- 
tion of the sacraments. On the surface there is and has heen 
much variety in the management of the temporalities, but in 
the long run all the methods, old and new, resolve themselves 
into the practical conclusion: ‘‘Blessed is the parish that can 
make ends meet.” A similar solution holds for the cure of 
souls. Nations and dioceses and countrysides and cities have 
their own problems, but the good shepherd faces them in the 
spirit of charity and finds that he achieves a fair measure of 
success when he strives, like St. Paul, “to be all things to all 
men.” 

It is, however, in the last enumerated element of the pastor's 
duty that we find the widest and most serious divergencies in 
practice from country to country and from age to age. By 
preaching the word of God I do not mean what is commonly 
called pulpit oratory, whether it be the high discourse in the 
grand manner on great occasions or the set sermon on Sunday, 
or those curious rhetorical capsules known as Five Minute Ser- 
mons. In books on preaching and in the somewhat acrimonious 
articles in our clerical professional magazines, it seems to be 
taken for granted that the duty of preaching the word of God 
is chiefly fulfilled by pulpit oratory. Hence, there is much mis- 
understanding, much undeserved criticism of our seminaries, and 
much dissatisfaction with the alleged slovenly performance of 
an office which is so highly rated in Holy Writ and in the public 
opinion of the Church. 
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Now I venture to say that pulpit oratory is the least and 
most ineffective device at our service in carrying out the mandate 
Praedica verbum. It seems to me that the ritual sermon as we 
have it now is simply a part of the solemnity, like the organ and 
the choir. Its primary object is not so much to instruct but to 
please the zsthetic sense of the worshippers, to lift up their 
hearts, and to add dignity to the occasion in much the same 
way as the oratory we associate with our solemn secular cele- 
brations. But Praedica verbum means far more than this. It 
covers the whole duty laid upon the Apostles by Our Lord in the 
concluding verses of St. Matthew: “All power is given unto Me in 
heaven and on earth. Going therefore teach ye all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and o1 
the Holy Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 
I have commanded you: and behold I am with you all days even 
unto the consummation of the world.” 

The preaching of the word, therefore, covers every means: by 
which the Ecclesia Docens carries out the greatest commission. 
We preach by every method men can use to convey truth to the 
minds of others. We preach by word of mouth: we preach 
by the written or printed page. We preach by image and sym- 
bol: we preach by posture and ceremony. We preach by precept 
and example: we preach by feast and fast. In fine, we preach 
by every art that men have devised and perfected, and the latest 
achievements of science have been drafted into the service of 
spreading the Gospel message. 

It is plain that where there is such a diversity of means there 
must be a diversity of practice in stressing these means. What 
determines how we shall preach? The necessities of our people, 
the opportunities at our hands. Our Lord Himself has laid down 
the great principle we have to follow. “The Sower went out to 
sow his seed.” The seed was good for it was the Word of God. 
Its fate was determined by the ground it fell on. The rock, of 
its very nature, rendered fruit impossible. The noxious weeds 
-held another menace. The external circumstances of the road- 
side destroyed it. Only on the, good and sheltered and clean 
soil did it germinate and come to maturity, and produce fruit a 
hundredfold. 
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In the Middle Ages, for instance, the Friars preached at the 
street corners, in the churchyards, in the fields — wherever they 
could get an audience. Some good people think that we should 
do the same now. They point to the success of the Salvation 
Army. But the Salvation Army has become respectable and 
has abandoned the street corners, at least in our part of the 
country. It has fine buildings and spacious halls and it is not 
on record that it acquired them from the offerings in the tam- 
bourines. 

Anyhow, as I have been already at pains to make clear, extraor- 
dinary methods are not for the parish. These belong naturally 
to the orders, and certainly here in America we cannot reason- 
ably complain that the orders have been slack in the work. 
They have left no stone unturned to attract the attention of out- 
siders and their devotion to the cause passes all praise. 

For this reason it is the province of the parish to choose and 
stress the means of teaching chosen and stressed for other sub- 
jects by the teachers of its day and generation. A history of re- 
ligious education would be a very fascinating book, but this is 
not the time or place for even a summary. The catechumenate, 
the monasteries, the episcopal schools, the universities, are the 
milestones that mark its progress to the rise of the Jesuits and 
modern times. 

But side by side with these learned institutions we find even in 
St. Augustine’s time, an attempt to supply a need they could not 
meet. His treatise, De Catechizandis Rudibus, shows us a 
class of people who demanded special treatment. “Preach the 
Gospél to every creature”, commanded Our Lord, and so “every 
creature” has a claim on the Gospel. The elements of the faith 
must be taught not only to the urban classes whether bond or 
free, but also to the common people of the countryside, the un- 
lettered hinds of the fields. The harbarian invaders plundered 
the cities and carried off the citizens into captivity, but though 
they ravaged the rural districts, the rude denizens remained. 
When the tide of war had receded and the survivors gathered 
into primitive communities, the lowly duty of instructing them 
was primarily a parochial function. How well that duty was 
performed by generation after generation of nameless parish 
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priests during the “Formation of Christendom” appears from 
the fact that when Europe had reorganized herself she was thor- 
oughly Catholic, from the king on his throne down to the rustic 
cottager in the most secluded villages and to the lonely shepherd 
on the wildest hills. 

I call attention to this humble tradition’of teaching because | 
believe it to be the legitimate line of descent of our parish 
schools. They are the heirs, not of the catechetical schools of 
Alexandria nor of the episcopal schools of the Empire, not of 
the monasteries nor of the universities, but rather of the simple 
groups that gathered in dingy churches Sunday after Sunday to 
be catechized by their parish priests. It was thus the word of 
God was preached in every locality, and no parishioner could 
escape the obligation of attending. As the children grew up a 
few entered the monasteries, and the ambitious betook them- 
selves to the universities and at the feet of renowned masters 
learned to make great names for themselves in Church and State, 
but the bulk of the population had no other teacher than their 
pastor and no other program than to serve God, love the neigh- 
bor and honor the king. 

Do you not recognize the authenticity of the genealogy? Well. 
consider what manner of civilization this is in which we live, and 
what are its ideals and methods in education. It has undertaken 
a task that no generation of mortal men — pagan or Christian 
—ever before attempted. It has set out to bring what it calls 
education to every child within its jurisdiction. In other words, 
it is trying to do on secular lines in this country what the Church 
has been trying to do on religious lines for the past twenty cen- 
turies. 

What has produced this unheard of and ambitious program? 
I can only give you the barest outline of the contributing causes. 
But first I would recall to your minds what you know of direct 
action and indirect action. When Our Lord commissioned His 
Apostles to teach mankind to observe whatsoever He had com- 
manded, He empowered them to teach the Christian religion 
directly and in all its fullness. Now, religion is supernatural but 
it has many natural by-products. Some of these natural by- 
products are ordinary enough and obvious, but others are of 
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slower growth though of the highest importance. For instance, 
slavery was woven into the very warp and woof of the society 
of Our Lord’s time. Neither He nor His Apostles attacked the 
institution as He and they attacked other institutions of their day. 
Yet in a few centuries the indirect working of the marriage law 
had given slavery its death blow and in a few more centuries it 
succumbed to the feeling of Christian brotherhood. Christianity 
was born under a military despotism of the strictest kind. Our 
Lord’s only reference to it was to give unto Cesar what belonged 
unto Cesar and unto God what belonged unto God. St. Peter 
commanded the brethren to be subject to the higher powers 
though the higher powers then were monsters of iniquity. Yet 
wherever the Christian religion has been able to influence society 
freely it has made consistently for democracy and what is com- 
monly called popular government. In the same way His contem- 
poraries wondered where the Son of the Carpenter had learned 
letters, and nowhere is education set down as one of the condi- 
tions for entering the kingdom, yet every historian admits that 
the Catholic Church is the mother of modern education, and as 
Newman well said, they that speak the loudest against the Cath- 
olic Church owe it to her that they can speak at all. 

I have said that these by-products are natural. This is es- 
pecially true of education, and we find the same phenomena in 
the so-called “Religions of the Book,” such as Judaism and 
Mohammedanism It is especially noticeable in the old American 
States. Our great colleges began in professional schools to 
train preachers for the Puritans and like sectarians of the Colo- 
nies. In the absence of other professional schools they gave 
hospitality to students in the secular branches. Little by little 
these cuckoo guests monopolized the whole institution, so that 
now the original seminary feature has practically disappeared. 

It was the same process that produced the universities and 
their various faculties in the Middle Ages. The word “clerk” 
recalls the time when anyone who could read or write was a 
“cleric.” The turning point in the development of modern ~ 
Europe was reached when these arts passed into the domain of 
the laity. It was a slow passage and complicated, but it marked 
definitely the emancipation of the heir from the tutors and gov- 
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ernors that had brought him through his stormy and difficult 
youth. 

This emancipation was an intrinsic natural process but it was 
accelerated and influenced by extraneous circumstances. When 
we speak of the fall of the Roman Empire in the fifth century, 
it is a great mistake to imagine that Rome disappeared in the 
West like a name that was writ in water. It is a greater mistake 
to forget that Rome persisted in Constantinople till the fifteenth 
century, carrying on the Roman culture and especially the Roman 
tradition of statecraft. The influence of Byzantium was con- 
tinually reacting on the West. In the darkest ages we find it 
energizing as far north as Scandinavia and as far west as Ireland. . 
In the old folk tales, the King of Greece, (who is the Emperor), 
and the King of Persia, were as real to the people as their_local 
heroes. Even in the days of her utmost contrition Europe had 
the consciousness of unity and the memory of a glorious past. 
The coronation of Charlemagne marked the effort towards Em- 
pire in a bright interval between two periods of disaster. The 
battle of Clontarf dissipated the Danish dream of European 
supremacy, and the assimilation of the northmen in France into 
the Franco-Latin culture opened a new era. The conquest of 
Sicily by Robert Guiscard gave the Normans full control of the 
machinery of the Byzantine Chancery, and the Roman tradition 
of government was soon domesticated wherever Frank and Nor- 
man ruled. In this way the clerical statesmen, who were the 
original counsellors of the soldiers, began to share the respon- 
sibility of government with the lawyers, and thus began that 
famous line of political administrators who are the founders 
of the modern European State. 

The consequence of these reactions was the revival of the 
Roman idea of the subjection of Christ to Cesar. Even during 
the discipleship of Christendom, struggles between Church and 
State had been fast and furious. They had arisen, however, 
from external causes which must cause friction wherever there 
is Church and State at all. The case of Ahab and the case 
of Henry II arose from similar circumstances — self-interest 
and lust for power and pelf. Ahab called Elias the troubler 
of Israel, and Henry complained that he could have no peace 
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in his kingdom because of the arrogance of one proud priest. 
Neither Ahab, however, nor Henry, denied the rights of priest 
or prophet. But with the transfer of Byzantine principles to 
Europe a new political philosophy was developed. Church and 
State are merely different forms of one entity, and as in the 
East so in the West, Cesar is head of State and Church. 

The power of the Popes, however, held the development of 
these principles in check for many years, but the Renaissance — 
the last great conquest of the Latin mind by the Greek — con- 
tributed much to their popularity. Protestantism, which is the 
child of the Renaissance, boldly put into practice the political 
doctrines that Italian writers had toyed with. Cujus regio ejus 
religio determined the faith of peoples by the caprice of kings. 
The infection spread to Catholic countries, for all rulers are 
henceforth to be of the one persuasion. The rights of Cesar 
are paramount, and the Church must be content with the crumbs 
that fall from her master’s table. 

Neither in Catholic countries nor in Protestant countries did 
the new doctrine have an undisputed course. It is not necessary 
to call your attention to the Puritan movements in England 
against the Establishment, and their influence on American colo- 
nization. In the Catholic Church, as we have already seen, the 
Jesuits led the fight against Protestantism, and it is significant 
that so many of their famous controversialists devoted special 
attention to the so-called “divine right of kings.” The Jesuit 
college, however, was the theater of the Jesuits’ most efficacious 
work. It was not a popular institution in our sense of the word. 
It was what we would call a select school, and catered to the 


- ruling and upper classes. Still following the old Catholic tradi- 


tion, their doors opened readily to the key of talent, no matter 
how obscure its origin. 

Naturally the Czsars of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies resented this control of education by an organization sworn 
to the Pope. Here was Christ again, in a new form indeed, but 
with the old demand: “Give unto Cesar the things that belong 
to Cesar, but to God the things that belong to God.” Hence the 
attack of the.secular power now lay against the Jesuits, and 
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the first rude tactics aimed at suppressing them and their schools 
together. Unluckily for the Jesuits, their own pupils, knowing 
the citadel from within, improved this plan of campaign. These 
men who had entered the service of the secular Siate, stole the 
Jesuit method. Education had been used to win back the heretic 
and strengthen the faithful. Let education now be controlled 
by the State, by the “party of enlightenment” —the “pro- 
gressives,’ so to speak, of the eighteenth century —and the 
“better minds.” In this manner the “enlightened” monarchs 
would have control not only of the bodies but also of the souls 
of their subjects, and the weapons of the Church would be 
used to compass her enslavement. 

But, as you know, only Ulysses can bend the bow of Ulysses. 
Thought, like Time, devours his children. The “party of en- 
lightenment” lost the helm in the French Revolution, and the 
head of the sister of Joseph II rolled into the basket of the 
guillotine. 

Cesar, however, is the same Cesar whether he is royalist or 
democrat. The nineteenth century saw, with many fluctuations, 
political power passing into the hands of the plain people. The 
extension of the suffrage has gone on steadily until now it has 
reached its limit, unless we are to give the babes in arms the 
right to vote. The same jealousy of any teaching power not 
controlled by the State is as evident in our modern republics 
as in the old despotism. The people must be educated as the 
State wishes them to be educated. Cesar, to hold his privileges. 
must turn schoolmaster. 

This is no new explanation of the evolution of popular educa- 
tion. The attempt of the modern State to educate all the people 
is unprecedented in history, because the attempt of the State to 
give every individual a say in the government is unprecedented 
in history. Eighty years ago, when the battle of the schools 
began in New York and Massachusetts, far seeing men pre- 
dicted that when the State could control the education of the 
children, the State could control the opinions of the citizens. 
These keen observers saw the philosophy that was behind the 
program of Horace Mann and his associates, and if they did 
not vision the Great War and the Soviet, and the Oregon legis- 
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lation of our century, they certainly showed how such conditions 
could be brought to pass. 

But the people did not see— perhaps they did not want to 
see. Popular education — non-sectarian, universal and compul- 
sory— had so many obvious advantages that they did not 
believe in the alleged possibilities of evil. Prophets are always 
unpopular among their own people—and the public school 
system established itself in America as the palladium of popular 
government. 

III, THE PARISH SCHOOL 


From this slight sketch of the development of the modern 
system of State education, you can see that we are not dealing 
with two organizations substantially alike and differing in the 
accidental feature that one does not teach religion with the regu- 
lar secular subjects, while the other teaches the regular secular 
subjects with a little religion thrown in on the side. 

This is the idea that the man on the street has of the difference 
between the public schools and the parish schools. The 
man on.the street is Catholic as well as non-Catholic, and far 
be it from me to deny that he may not have reason for his 
opinion. However, in philosophy objects are specified by their 
ends, and if we wish to know the real nature of our public 
school system we must study the end towards which it moves, 
and if we wish to learn the true significance of the parish school 
system we must find out precisely why it was instituted. 

At this point permit me to remind you that in human affairs 
men very seldom put forward the real reasons that move them 
to action. To put it perhaps a shade more charitably, in public 
life there are so many reasons for any proposed cause of action 
that the fundamental movement is oftentimes submerged and 
lost sight of. In the course of the development of the present 
public school system the temper of the American people in the 
first half of the nineteenth century was such that they wouid 
resent any assumption of the teaching power by the individual 
State, and as far as the Federal Government was concerned, it 
seemed to lie outside their line of thought that it had any com- 
petency whatsoever in that department. 

Hence, in organizing the public school system they main- 
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tained the original machinery of the school district, which is 
our ultimate political unit, if it be a political unit at all. In the 
Northern States they aimed at extending this machinery into 
every village and hamlet, so that no child in the community 
should be deprived of a chance of an elementary education. 
They needed no other stimulus than their belief that education 
was a good thing in itself. It opened to the new generation doors 
that the older generations had pushed against in vain. It was 
necessary in a democracy, if the voter were to cast an intelli- 
gent ballot, and, above all, there was the popular superstition 
that there was something radically immoral in not being able to 
read and write. In short, the “enlightened” arguments of the 
eighteenth century were broken up into words of one syllable 
for popular consumption. 

It was the necessities of the great cities that first produced 
a radical change in our school machinery. The country schools 
were simply extensions of the country home, and are so still. 
In fact, in spite of the non-sectarian provisions written into the 
State constitutions and the local school laws through the influ- 
ence of the cities, the country public schools are as sectarian 
now as the country people want them. There are districts with- 
out number all over the country where a Catholic teacher will 
not be employed. Wherever the non-sectarian provisions are 
in any way enforced, we have agitation after agitation for the 
restoration of Bible reading in the public schools and for the 
dismissal of the children for certain periods during school hours 
in order that they may attend their local churches for religious 
instruction. 

In the great cities the district system was perforce abandoned. 
All the city schools were made part of a complicated hierarchy 
of educational administration. Under the plea of taking the 
schools out of politics, appointed school boards came into 
fashion. In the name of efficiency, superintendents were hired 
at handsome salaries. Little by little the people were evicted 
from their own schools. An imperium in imperio was created, 
controlling immense patronage and managing the business of 
education not only with superb disdain for the parents, but what 
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is bolder, with a haughty contempt for the illiterate though stren- 
uous gentlemen they dubbed mere politicians. 

The growth of the high schools, the teachers’ colleges, 
which is the progressive name for the normal schools, the State 
universities, the law colleges, the polytechnics and other gen- 
eral educational activities, produced a similar reaction on the 
State superintendent’s office and the State board of education. 
Originally, those bodies merely conducted bureaus of statistics, 
but, within the last few years especially, increased appropriations, 
valuable patronage and a quiet but steady influence in legislation 
have magnified their importance, so that they have reduced the 
district schools to a state of terror, the city schools are resentful 
of their interference, and at least one State Governor that 1 
know has been exasperated into unseemliness by their extrava- 
gance and has denounced them as politicians masquerading as 
pedagogues, to the great admiration of us all. 

You know better than I do, for you are in the very midst of 
the agitation, how the campaign is broadening. The Federal 
Commission of Education has come out of its highly respectable 
occupation of compiling reports that nobody reads and of pub- 
lishing statistics that nobody understands, to demand a place 
in the President’s Cabinet, a huge appropriation of public money 
for States that have neglected their duty, and a hand in the 
patronage of every school district from Maine to California — 
a glorious vision of graft that may well make the squadrons of 
the Hon. Volstead green with envy. 

All these developments are, as they say, true to form, or, as 
the old Irish proverb has it more dramatically, the breaking out 
of nature in the eyes of the cat. As I said before, the public 
school is Czsar’s pulpit, and whether in a democracy or in a 
despotism, that pulpit must be tuned in Czsar’s key. 

The Irish note reminds me that if you wish to see how a 
well thought out and well camouflaged State school system 
operates to attain its real ends, study the history of the Irish 
Board of National Education. In trying to destroy the old his- 
torical Irish nation, and to assimilate the Irish racial stock in all 
things with England, the English rulers had for many centuries 
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tried force in vain. The indigenous Irish culture and the indige- 
nous Irish schools were banned. Yet a hundred years ago the 
Irish language was spoken throughout the island up to the gates 
of Dublin, and never perhaps was the intellect of Ireland so 
Irish as in the dark midnight of the Penal Laws. Then the 
English governing classes changed their policy. They tried con- 
ciliation, only the better to obtain their ends. They made their 
peace with the Church, and instead of branding the Irish hedge 
schoolmaster as a felon, they generously announced they would 
endow him as an instructor of youth. 


Accordingly, they set up a Board to foster primary education. 
With the grim humor that consciously or unconsciously attends 
all English dealings with Ireland, they entitled the members of 
the Board “His Majesty’s Commissioners of National Educa» 
tion in Ireland.” Some of the farseeing Irishmen of the Forties, 
like John MacHale, discerned the Grecian gift and would have 
nothing to do with it, but, as so often before and since, the 
nation acquiesced. With what results? The Irish language was 
killed in half a century, and the old Irish National idea was 
obliterated. 1 may be pessimistic, in view of recent events, but 
it is not at all clear to my mind that there remains in Ireland 
a spirit strong enough to bid these dead bones to come together 
again and live. It was this end that Archbishop Whately had 
in view when he organized the so-called national schools. His 
skill in concealing his real intentions had no small part in carry- 
ing his program to success. 

Let me call your attention to something nearer home and in a 
similar manner significant. The Church by her very nature is 
more independent of the State than is the school. The.school, 
after all, is only a minor organization, but the Church is a per- 
fect society distinct from the State. It is the ideal of the Cath- 
olic Church that Church and State should stand side by side on a 
basis of mutual respect, peace and liberty. Such ideal condi- 
tions are seldom realized in this rough and tumble world, and 
the State is continually trying to use the Church for its own 
purposes. The other day General Pershing had a conference 
with his army chaplains and explained his views as to their 
duties. We, poor people, thought that these patriotic servants 
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of God were in the Army for the good of the soldiers’ souls. 
The General tells them very frankly that they are in the Army 
for the good of the soldiers’ bodies. The chaplain’s business is 
to keep his men physically fit. Religion justifies itself to Gen- 
eral Pershing as a cheap and handy insurance against disease. 
The chaplains may differ all they please about dogma, but they 
must be a unit in promoting the gospel of scientific hygiene. If 
such things be done in the green wood, what may we not expect 
in the dry? 

Now, such is the people, such are the circumstances and such 
the tendencies of the nation wherein the parish priest has to 
exercise his ministry of preaching the Word of God. How is he 
to perform that duty or what method of sowing the seed 
must he choose as likely to bring the best results? Fortunately, 
the wisdom of our fathers in the faith has not left us without 
guidance, and that wisdom has been justified by the provisions 
of the New Code and by the nature of our economic development. 
The spirit of Catholic legislation in America and the spirit of 
Catholic practice, has long been that the building of chuches and 
schools should go together, and the ideal we should aim at is a 
Catholic school within reach of every Catholic child. 

Of course in the early days Bishops and priests and people 
had many practical reasons for adopting such a policy. The 
intolerant character of the first public school teachers and the 
demand that the children of the immigrants should be de-catholi- 
cized before they could be considered good Americans, was the 
rule rather than the exception. In our days of prosperous Cath- 
olicism and disintegrating Protestantism it is difficult to realize 
the virulence of the proselytizers of the nineteenth century. Still, 
even now in our centers of foreign immigration we can discern 
something of the same spirit, and can imagine what it would be 
if not compelled to a certain decency by well organized Catholic 
activities. 

But it was not only as a preventive against soul stealing 
that the Catholic Church established the parish school. The 
bigots who are now machinating against the parish schools 
are cloaking their designs in an assumed anxiety about the edu 
cational rights of the child. Before their tribe was ever heard 
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of the Catholic Church was solicitous about the educational 
rights of the child — not some of his educational but all his edu- 
cational rights. There was not much conscious theorizing in those 
days, though the old controversialists are strangely modern. The 
Church after her manner took care of the facts and let the 
theories wait. Catholics always believed that children had a 
right to such an education as would fit them to live well and 
usefully in the society and culture into which they were born. 
Education in their mind was an all round training which neg- 
lected no character-forming element. Above all, they looked 
at the child from the supernatural standpoint, and they believed 
that every baptized infant had a right to a religious education 
in the faith of his fathers, in which faith, and in which faith 
alone, he could attain his destiny. The enforcement of these 
rights lies first on the fainily, but it is the duty of every well 
organized State not only to supply in default of the parents 
but to assist and promote the education of its citizens by such 
means as its resources and conditions would advise. 

It is the glory of the Church that when States were not as 
prosperous as they are now, she, through her saints and scholars, 
made even secular education possible to the children of many 
a country. We need not go beyond our own land to see that 
long before we had high schools or colleges set up by the State, 
her religious orders had planted their educational institutions in 
the strategic centers. The Catholics of those times were a feeble 
folk and few, but they had educational advantages their non- 
Catholic brethren were denied. I am afraid that our professional 
men, our business men, our prosperous men, who got their 
education from those schools when there was no other place to 
get education of that grade, do not appreciate the service they 
received from those pioneers of learning, or, if they do appre- 
ciate it, they are singularly conservative of outward and visible 
signs of gratitude. 

The ideal of the Catholic Church in America, namely, a Cath- 
olic school for every Catholic child, has received, so to speak, 
formal recognition in the New Code of Canon Law. Summing 
up the duties of parish priests, No. 467-Sec. 1 says: “Debet 
Parochus officia divina celebrare, administrare Sacramenta fideli- 
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bus, quoties legitime petant, suas oves cognoscere, et errantes 
prudenter corrigere, pauperes ac miseros paterna caritate com- 
plectere, maximum curam adhibere in Catholica puerorum isti- 
tutione.” Here the. traditional offices of the parish priest are 
recounted in stately order—the celebration of the Mass and 
other services, the administration of the pastoral care of the 
flock, especially of the poor and sick and sinful members, and 
finally, maximam curam adhibere in Catholica puerorum msti- 
tutione — his greatest, his weightiest care, is the Catholic educa- 
tion of the children. 

In ordinances destined for the whole Latin Church principles 
cannot be brought down to their ultimate application on account 
of the wide diversity of conditions among the peoples that use 
the Latin rite, but the Code expresses the mind of the Church 
when it says that Catholic education should be the chief care of 
the parish priest. How that care is to be applied in other 
countries is not for us to say, but we know our own conditions 
and we know that in our conditions strict compliance with the 
decrees of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore is the only 
feasible way of safeguarding the educational rights of our chil- 
dren. The school is as necessary as the church, nay, more neces- 
sary. You can say Mass in a vacant lot, you may shrive your 
penitents in a barn, but it is only in a well-equipped parish 
school you can preach the Word of God effectively to those 
children who surge up against you wave after wave of ignorance 
as each generation comes clamoring for the bread of life. 

But why should such strenuous measures be needed in this 
country? Even with all the devotion of the Sisters and Brothers 
schools are expensive organizations to establish and maintain. 
Ut quid perditio haec? As I have already said, the common- 
sense of our forefathers saw their necessity, and certainly the 
evolution of American life has not mitigated but rather acer- 
bated that necessity. Consider our economic conditions. Have 
you ever realized that industry has drafted the people of these 
United States as no war government ever dared to draft them? 
The whole population of this city, the sick, the wastrel and the 
unfit, are slaves of the clock and the whistle. Out early in the 
morning, back tired at night, what time or energy has the bread- 
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winner to do his duty in the education of his family? Only the 
schools can take care of the children, and only a Catholic school 
can give what the Catholic child has a right to obtain and what 
is the chiefest care of the parish priest to supply, namely, a 
sound Catholic education. 

Some may suggest the Sunday school. The Sunday school 
is better than no school at all, and it is true there are communities 
where the parish priest must do the best he can with it. But, 
after all, what is it but a makeshift? The Protestants threw 
time, money, men and influence into the Sunday school, and 
after a long and generous experience they sadly admit that it is 
a failure. 

You see, then, that the end and object of the parish school is 
to teach religion. It is the chief and most effective means by 
which the pastor in this country fulfills his duty of preaching 
the Word of God. The parish school must teach the secular 
subjects and does teach them as well as they are taught anywhere 
else. Experienced teachers will say better, because of the peda- 
gogical value of Christian doctrine. But, coming down to bed- 
rock, the pastor was not ordained to teach the alphabet, neither 
are the religious vowed to the multiplication table. The pastor 
was ordained to preach Christ, and the Sister is vowed to the 
service of the little ones of Christ, and the whole institution has 
no reason for its existence whatsoever, unless it makes religion 
the beginning and end of its work. 

The Catholic people give generously to the support of the 
school, not because their children cannot get secular education 
elsewhere, but because nowhere else can they obtain a religious 
education. In the face of this generosity we must sometimes 
hang our heads when we find pastor and teachers carried away 
by an unholy emulation and stressing the secular subjects to the 
neglect of religion. Pious and zealous men erect palatial school 
houses and equip them regardless of cost, but when it comes 
to the teaching of religion the children must be content with the 
penny catechism because other religious text-books would cost a 
little more. The end for which the school was built was to 
teach religion, and religion is the only cheap thing about the 
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school. It is certainly the wisdom ‘of putting a gold case on an 
Ingersoll watch. 

I was reading an article the other day in a Catholic publica- 
tion on daily attendance at Catholic schools. It was a regular 
highbrow lucubration, with all the apparatus of diagrams, per- 
centage tables and charts, that would remind you of the tempera- 
ture record of a patient in the delirium tremens. This investi- 
gator was very minute in his researches. He searched the Cath- 
olic schools of Washington, D. C., with lamps. He set forth in 
detail all the causes that kept children away from school, be- 
ginning with “minding the baby,” and ending with ingrowing 
toe-nails, and, to my horror, but not to my surprise, I found in 
plain print and severely criticised, the nefarious practice of 
“serving Mass.” What are the Catholic schools for, anyhow, 
and what kind of a mind will this priest, for 1 take him to be a 
priest, bring to a parish and its parish school? 

The relation, therefore, of the parish priest to the parish 
school is one of the most intimate of all his relations to his 
people. He is not merely the financier and honorary principal. 
It is his instrument in doing what the law denominates as his 
maxima cura. His sight is not more useful and the apple of his 
eye not more dear. 
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In his charming volume of reminiscences; The Days Before 
Yesterday, Lord Frederic Hamilton tells of the postmaster of 
Nyons, a tiny village in the south of France. “His official in- 
structions,” writes Lord Frederic, “formed a volume as big as a 
family Bible. It would have taken years to learn all those regu- 
lations”, and from the undercurrent of Lord Frederic’s comment, 
I gather that the worthy postmaster had not even begun the task. 
We in America, postmasters, policemen and simple citizens, are 
becoming involved in a mass of legislation as complicated, and 
since ignorance of the law is held to excuse no man, the wonder 
grows that so many of us are still out of jail. Nearly ten years 
ago, A. V. Dicey of Oxford estimated that Congress and the 
State legislatures annually enact more legislation than is even 
proposed in the local and national parliaments of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Austria-Hungary. Since that time 
we have indulged our passion for law-making even more freely. 
What Lilly observed of England toward the end of the nineteenth 
century is particularly true of the United States at the present 
moment, “Never was there a time when there were more laws 
and less law”. 

Writing in the Budget for May 1, 1923, Mr. William P. Helm 
remarks that it is a poor year which does not bring us about ten 
thousand new laws. In the session of 1922-1923, Congress and 
forty-three State legislatures presented the national museum with 
approximately fifteen thousand specimens of legislation, if not 
of law. If to this number be added the statutes and ordinances 
passed by the city, town, and village councils, the total rises to 
an annual enactment of about two hundred thousand legislative 
measures. At the present moment, the grand total of laws and 
ordinances in effect throughout the United States exceeds two 
million, and that target for abuse, the New York policeman, 
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“must have a working knowledge of at least sixteen thousand 
statutes, if he is to enforce intelligently the various city ordi- 
nances, State laws, and Congressional enactments, committed in 
whole or in part, to his charge”. 

Now if these laws were uniformly based upon a rule of right 
reason contributing to the common good there would be no cause 
for apprehension. For the general welfare of society cannot be 
long maintained without some sacrifice of individual freedom; 
without the relinquishment of this freedom, society tends either 
to anarchy or to autocracy. In this sense it is quite true that, 
without law there is no liberty. But legislation is not synonymous 
with law. Law is the rule of right reason, promulgated by a 
sovereign power for the common good. Legislation, on the other 
hand, is a quasi-law or enactment not in accord with right rea- 
son ; or not promulgated by the sovereign power, but by a faction; 
or extending to spheres not within the competence of the secular 
power. Under this last clause are to be ranked those attempts 
to destroy or unduly restrict rights which flow from man’s very 
nature, and in no sense are derived from the State. Such legis- 
lation, as Aquinas, re-echoed by the author of the Declaration 
of Independence, has said, “is no law at all, but rather a species 
of violence”. Hence while the reconciliation of law with free- 
dom is easy and natural, legislation of its very nature tends to 
make freedom impossible. Writing in 1914, before the First 
Amendment had been emasculated by the war-time espionage act, 
Professor John W. Burgess of Columbia, felt free to observe 
that modern governments, wedded to a theory of State omnipo- 
tence, were not trying to find a reconciliation, but to dodge it. 
Although belonging to an opposite camp, in principle he agreed 
with Lilly, that legislation had taken the place of law. Disorder 
arose from the non-enforcement of enactments upon which the 
common good largely depended, and from the enforcement of 
so-called “laws” which improperly abridged the liberty of the in- 
dividual. To-day Professor Burgess might have drawn a tragic 
moral from that legislation, attempted and actual, which provides 
that a father may be thrown into jail should he presume to exer- 
cise his natural right to supervise and control the education of 
his child. 
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II 


Yet the craze for laws, more laws, new !aws, continues, and 
with the craze loss of liberty. In his Principles of Sociology 
Herbert Spencer pointed out as an instance of the growth of 
despotism in France, the fact that in fifteen years two hundred 
thousand new functionaries had been created. “Such control 
inevitably. ramifies”, he continues. “The rage for uniformity, 
well illustrated by the minister”, the immortal forerunner, I may 
note, of the modern Towner-Sterlingites, ‘who boasted that at 
a given hour all the boys in France were saying the same lesson, 
is an outcome of a nature which values equa:ity more than lib- 
erty. . . . In the days of the Revolution new sets of regu- 
lations, replacing sets that had been abolished, ran into minute 
details ; even to the absurd extent that on a certain appointed féte, 
mothers, at a specified moment, were to regard their children 
with tender eyes!” (Principles of Sociology, II, 3, par. 849). 
And he adds that the Frenchman, “though his political institu- 
tions appear to give him freedom, yet submits to a control in a 
way astonishing to those who better understand what freedom 
is”. 

I do not know how many functionaries we have created in the 
last fifteen years, but it is plain that their number has grown tre- 
mendously. Before the Civil War, one American in a thousand 
was a public official. In the Cleveland administration the ratio 
was one in a hundred. To-day it is one in twenty, and, according 
to the Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, “within a few years, if the 
same change in proportion goes on, it will be one in ten. To-day, 
all the known gold in the world would barely pay the total cost 
of government in America for only a single year”. We have 
indeed turned our backs upon the political wisdom of our an- 
cestors who framed a Constitution for a hardy, self-reliant breed, 
and we have gone far along the road to the establishment of a 
government which shall regulate and control through a political 
bureaucracy, man’s most sacred interests — his life, his property, 
his health, the regime he shall adopt for the babe in the cradle, the 
school he shall choose for the development of his child. What is 
left of freedom if this folly for more government be not checked ? 
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Brave was the protest spoken under the shadow of Bunker Hill on 
June 17, by Mr. Beveridge: 


“Fatal error! Instead, all government in America should 

be restricted in every direction, rather than extended in any di- 
rection. Governmental supervision of and interference with hu- 
man life and human activities in the United States bids fair to 
break down our entire experiment in self-government. 
A dozen years ago that eminent scholar, Dr. John Finley, pub- 
licly called attention to the fact that 104 new public commissions 
had, even then, been created by the States in a single year. This 
bureau-breeding has gone on ever since with increasing fecund- 
ity, and with the multiplication of these tentacles of government, 
up go taxes and down goes liberty. 

“America would be better off as a country, and Americans 
happier and more prosperous as-a people, if two-thirds of our 
regulations, restrictions and inhibitions were removed. We are 
so ordered about and ‘bossed’; we are forbidden to do this, that 
and the other; the whole country is so goose-stepped by the 
most numerous and costly bureaucracy the world ever saw, that 
educated foreign observers sneer at our so-called liberty, and 
marvel at our docile patience. We are permitting the discredit- 
ing of the best plan of government ever devised, and we are en- 
dangering all government by allowing too much government.” 


That some of this legislation has been made to bear upon the 
schools is inevitable, since public polity in the United States has 
dictated that education be fostered and, to a large degree, be 
controlled by the respective States. It must be noted, however, 
in contrast to the Napoleonic legislation in France and its coun- 
terpart in other continental countries, that up to the present time, 
there has been no serious attempt to make education a function 
pertaining exclusively to the civil power. The first schools and 
colleges were private foundations, and public opinion has con- 
sistently reflected the sense both of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and of the Constitution of the United States, that the right 
to supervise and control the education of the child is a right 
which belongs by nature, “an inalienable right’, to the parent. 
That a State monopoly of education, as Mill and Spencer in Eng- 
land, and Eliot, Hadley, Butler and Hibben in America have 
pointed out, would be a menace to the State, to the child, and to 
education itself, has been well recognized, As Professor Sadler 
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said in 1908, at a Trades Union Conference in Manchester, 
England : 


“It would, I believe, be a moral disaster to civilization if the 
training of the young were to become the jealously guarded 
monopoly of the secular State. But such a monopoly, even if it 
could be effectively rea.ized, would be injurious to education. 
At first, indeed, it might result in some real and much apparent 
gain. But, in the long run, a State monopoly in education would 
restrict the growth of new ideas, hamper individual initiative, 
discourage experiment, and either impose upon us a crippling 
uniformity of regulation, or provoke a bitter conflict between 
contending idea's of life and duty, a conflict which would not 
only destroy the best hopes of educational advance, but cause a 
deep cleavage in our national life. . . . I submit that va- 
riety of types of school set in a framework of national organi- 
zation can alone give us that practical synthesis of effort which 
will satisfy the ineradicable convictions of the different groups 
in a community so varied as our own.” 


Hence, for the most part, State school legislation * has not 
concerned itself with the respective rights of private and public 
schools. Recognizing that each system has its legitimate place 
among a free people, its purpose has been to provide for the 
public schools, to fix standards common to both, and to encour- 
age, in the spirit of the Northwest Ordinance, all “schools and 
the means of education”. In my judgment, American school 
legislation, excluding certain attempts of factionists within recent 
years, has been in conformity with the following principles: 


(1) The universal education of youth is essential to the well- 
being of the community. 

(2) The right and duty to furnish this education belong pri- 
marily to the parent. 

(3) The State may rightly compel parents to do their duty 
in this matter. 

(4) The State may fix reasonable standards of curriculum 
and attendance for all schools, private and public. 





*It may not be necessary, but it will do no harm to recall Lord Bryce’s brief 
dismissal of the Federal Government’s part in the control of education: ‘‘There ,is 
no minister of education, because that department of business belongs to the several 
States.” 
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(5) The right of parents to, choose for their child a private 
school cannot be abrogated by the State, nor can schools 
which meet the State requirements be forbidden by the 
State. 


For three-quarters of a century the public and the private 
schools have worked in friendly rivalry under legislation of this 
general type. Of late these amicab‘e relations have been threat- 
ened by legislation which closes the private school and forces all 
children into schools founded and controlled by the State. Of 
this so-called “law” the’ Oregon legis!ation, the legis!ation now 
proposed in Michigan, and, in a lesser degree, the Nebraska lan- 
guage-law, are excellent examples. That it is based on a philoso- 
phy profoundly anti-American, and, I may say, profoundly anti- 
social, is apparent. It flows from the doctrine of State omnip- 
otence, effectively practised by Napoleon, persuasively preached 
by Hegel, and, by one of the most curious twists in history, es- 
tablished in high academic favor among us Americans whose fun- 
damental dogma in government is that the State, so far from 
possessing omnipotence, has those powers only which we, the 
people, confer upon it in written constitutions. This philosophy 
would have us agree that the ultimate source and sanction of all 
rights and duties is the State; that the criterion of moral and 
social right and wrong is to be drawn from what the State al- 
lows or forbids; that the State does not exist for the sake of 
man, but that man exists for the sake of the State. Logically, 
of course, this philosophy leaves no place for property rights, 
for religious freedom, for freedom of the press, for the right 
to change by peaceable and constitutional means, laws, ordi- 
nances, administrations, or the government itself, or for any 
right, privilege or immunity, proclaimed by the Declaration of 
Independence and guaranteed in the Constitution of the United 
States. For it does not admit that “rights” exist. What are 
commonly called “rights” are merely grants or concessions made 
by an omnipotent State, and revocable at its pleasure. As is 
obvious, it is impossible to reconcile this foreign philosophy, 
which we are asked to accept as profoundly “American”, with 
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the philosophy upon which the American theory of government 
is based. 


In my judgment, while American citizens are not willing to 
countenance this social and political heresy, unfortunately the 
movement which would apply it to educational legislation, draws 
a certain vigor from racial and religious hatred.. It was clear 
in Oregon, as it now is in Michigan, that the agitators who strove 
to destroy private initiative in education were not notable as 
patriots or as educators, since in neither State was an attempt 
made to show that the private schools were inferior to the public 
schools, or that a crisis existed so grave as to justify the State 
in closing them. On the contrary, as far as I have been able to 
observe, the insistent call was to bigotry and hatred. But I be- 
lieve that these movements have now spent their force, and in 
this belief I am encouraged by the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States on June 4, in the Nebraska case. 


IV 

White it is difficult.to rate with accuracy the full force of this 
decision, it is certain that it marks a tremendous victory for free- 
dom in education. Technically the case bore on the interpreta- 
tion of a Nebraska statute forbidding the use of any foreign 
language in the lower schools; but the effects of the decision go 
far beyond any importance which might attach to a question of 
local educational polity. By recognizing the existence of certain 
rights, founded in nature and not merely conceded by the State, 
the Court administers a deserved rebuke to the doctrine of State 
omnipotence; hence the decision has an intimate bearing on the 
Oregon law and upon all legislation which destroys or infringes 
upon the right of the parent to control the education of his child. 

As presented to the Court, the facts in the case were simple. 
One Robert T. Meyer, a teacher in a Lutherag parish school, 
had been convicted of giving a lesson in the German language 
to a ten-year old boy. This act was in violation of the Nebraska 
statute which provided that “no person, individually or as a 
teacher, shall, in any private, denominational, parochial or public 
school, teach any subject to any person in any language other 
than the English language”. The conviction was affirmed in 
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the higher State courts, but Mr. Arthur F. Mullen, of Omaha, 
Meyex’s counsel, secured an appeal, and argued the case before 
the Supreme Court on the ground that the rights enumerated in 
the Fourteenth Amendment were destroyed by the Nebraska stat- 
ute. The Supreme Court upheld Mr. Mullen’s contention by a 
vote of seven to two, Justices Sutherland and Holmes dissenting, 
the latter on the ground that he could not clearly see that the 
statute went beyond the power of the State. The decision, writ- 
ten by Justice McReynolds, is based on the meaning of the 
phrases “liberty” and “due process of law” contained in the Four- 
teenth Amendment. 


“The problem for our determination is whether the statute 
as construed and applied unreasonably infringes upon the lib- 
erty guaranteed the plaintiff in error by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment: ‘No State . . . shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law’. 

“While this Court has not attempted to define with exactness 
the liberty thus guaranteed, the term has received much consid- 
eration, and some of the included things have been definitely 
stated. Without doubt it denotes not merely freedom from 
bodily restraint, but also the right of the individual to contract, 
to engage in any one of the common occupations of life, to ac- 
quire useful knowledge, to marry, establish a home and bring 
up children, to worship God according to the dictates of con- 
science, and, generally, to enjoy those privileges long recognized 
by common law as essential to the pursuit of happiness by free 
men. 

“The established doctrine is this: That this liberty may not be 
interfered with, under the guise of protecting the public in- 
terest, by legislative action which is arbitrary or without reason- 
able relation to some purpose within the competency of the State 
to effect. Determination by the legislature of what constitutes 
proper exercise of the police power is not final or conclusive, 
but is always subject to supervision by the courts.” 


The next paragraph is highly. important, since in it is recog- 
nized, for the first time, to my knowledge, by the Supreme Court, 
the definite right of the parent to “control” the education of the 
child. 


“The American people have always regarded education and the 
acquisition of knowledge as matters of supreme importance which 
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should be diligently promoted. The Ordinance of 1787 declares 
‘Religion, morality and knowledge, being necessary to good gov- 
ernment and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encouraged’. Corresponding to the 
right of control, it is the natural duty. of the parent to give his 
children education suitable to their station in life; and nearly all 
the States, including Nebraska, enforce this obligation by com- 
pulsory laws.” (Italics inserted). 


Very correctly Justice McReynolds holds that the right and 
duty to educate the child and the right to control, within reason- 
able limits, the education of the child, reside primarily in the 
parent, and that the State can act merely to “enforce” an obliga- 
tion that has existed independently of the civil power. This truth 
has never before been so plainly announced by a Federal Court, 
and the importance of the clear statement by the Supreme Court, 
can hardly be overestimated. The decision continues: 


ity 


at Mere knowledge of the German language cannot 
reasonably be regarded as harmful. Heretofore it has been com- 
monly looked upon as helpful and desirable. 

“The plaintiff in error taught this language in school as part 
of his occupation. His right thus to teach, and the right of 
parents to engage him so to instruct their children, are, we think, 
within the ‘liberty’ of the Amendment. Evidently, the legisla- 
ture has attempted materially to interfere with the calling of 
modern-language teachers, with the opportunities of pupils to 
acquire knowledge, and with the power of parents to control the 
education of their children. . . . 

That the State may do much — go very far indeed — in order 
to improve the quality of its citizens, physically, mentally, and 
morally, is clear. But the mdividual has certain fundamental 
rights that must be respected. The protection of the Constitu- 
tion extends to all — to those who speak other languages as well 
as to those born with English on the tongue. Perhaps it would 
be advantageous if all had ready understanding of our ordinary 
speech, but this cannot be coerced by methods which conflict with 
the Constitution. A desirable end cannot be promoted by pro- 
hibited means.” (Italics inserted). 


This last principle has been asserted time and again by the 
Supreme Court. Yet it never seems to be considered by a grow- 
ing army of well-meaning social and educational reformers, who 
apparently believe that the existence of an evil justifies the use 
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of any means for its removal, ssidipendentty of custom, law or 
constitution. 


“.. . The means adopted, exceed, we think, the limitations 
upon the power of the State, and conflict with the rights as- 
sured the plaintiff in error. The interference was plain enough, 
and no adequate reason therefor in time of peace and tranquillity 
has been shown. The power of the State to compel attendance 
at some school and to make reasonable requirements’ for all 
schools, including a requirement that they shall give instruction 
in English, is not questioned. Nor has challenge been made of 
the State’s power to prescribe a curriculum for institutions which 
it supports. 

“These matters are not within the present controversay. Our 
concern is with the prohibition approved by the Supreme Court 
(of Nebraska). Adams vs. Tanner, supra, 9, 954, pointed out 
that mere abuse incident to an occupation ordinariiy useful is 
not enough to justify its abolition, although regulation may be 
entirely proper. 

“No sudden emergency has arisen which renders knowledge 
by a child of some language other than English so clearly harm- 
ful as to justify its inhibition, with the consequent infringement 
upon rights long enjoyed. We are constrained to conclude that 
the statute as applied is arbitrary, and without reasonable rela- 
tion to any end within the competency of the State.” 


A few citations from the argument of Mr. Arthur F. Mullen, 
who so ably conducted the case, will throw additional light on 
the relation of this decision to freedom in education. Through- 
out the final argument before the Court on February 23, 1923, 
Mr. Mullen insisted on presenting the cognate matters of the 
parent’s right to control the education of his child, and the right 
of parents to maintain private schools. 


Mr. Justice McReynolds (interposing.) I just wanted to 
see what you claim. What about the power of the State to 
require the children to attend the public schools? 

Mr. Mullen. That is what I will come to in a moment. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds. You will admit that, will you not? 

Mr. Mullen. I do not admit that. 

Mr. Justice McReynolds. You do not admit that? 

Mr. Mullen. I do not admit that. I deny that a State can, 
by a majority of the legislature, require me to send my child to 
the public schools. I submit this, however; I agree with the 
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proposition that under the police power the State has authority 
to regulate private schools, and to require private schools to 
have relatively the same standards as public schools. I distin- 
guish between the right to abolish an institution and the right to 
regulate it. 

“Take, for example, the question suggested by Mr. Justice 
McReynolds. If the State has, as suggested by him, the right 
to require all children to attend the public schools, then the pri- 
vate schools must close. If the State has the right to pass that 
kind of a compulsory school law, it can close all private insti- 
tutions, because there is no need for them, since all must attend 
the public schools. . . . I claim that the State has no more 
right to do that than it would have to prescribe a bill of fare 
as to what people should eat. The State has a right to regu!ate 
restaurants, and to control and inspect places where food is sold; 
but this does not give the State power to regulate when we shall 
eat or what we shall eat. 

“Yet it is now seriously argued that a legislative majority can, 
by its mere fiat, take my children and require me to send them 
to a public school, and have the course of study absolutely con- 
trolled by the State. I deny that any such legislative power ex- 
ists in a constitutional government. That question is at the very 
base of this case. It is a blow at education; it is striking down 
the principle that a parent has control over the education of his 
child. I deny the right of a legislative majority to take the child 
from its parents. 

“These important questions have been discussed here very 
briefly. The right of a man to communicate with his family, 
and the right of a man to give religious instruction to his chil- 
dren; the right to be free in his home ; the right to maintain 
private educational institutions, and in these matters to be let 
alone . . . surely these rights are ‘privileges and immuni- 
ties’ protected by. the Constitution of the United States. And 
these rights should not be fixed or limited by narrow and de- 
vitalized definitions of constitutional liberty.” 


Several positions taken in the decision indicate that Justice Mc- 
Reynolds and a majority of the Court accept, in general, Mr. 
Mullen’s contentions in reference to parental rights, and the right 
to maintain private schools. If this be true, and I think it is, 
then the most important effect of the decision is that it will 
nullify, as in conflict with the Fourteenth Amendment, the Ore- 
gon law and all legislation which destroys the recognized right 
of the parent to send his child to the school of his own choosing. 
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Since the Supreme Court has held that legislation forbid- 
ding a parent to engage a teacher to instruct his child in a for- 
eign language is a plain denial of a right guaranteed under the 
Federal Constitution, it should hereafter be impossible to main- 
tain that this same right is not utterly destroyed by legislation 
which forces him to entrust his child to a school which, for good 
and conscientious reasons, he wholly disapproves. . 


V 


Years ago the Commonwealth of Kentucky incorporated in its 
Bill of Rights a principle formulated by the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. “Absolute and arbitrary power over 
the lives, liberty and property of free men exists nowhere in a 
Republic”, wrote Jefferson, “not even in the largest majority”. 
For the time being, the rights of the friends of freedom in edu- 
cation, who assuredly are a minority in this country, have been 
secured by the decision of June 4. But I am not so simple as 
to believe this protection either sufficient or final. More than 
once has the Supreme Court reversed a decision apparently based 
on an accepted principle; further, the very wording of the decree 
condemns the Nebraska statute “as applied”, thereby implying 
the possibility of an application which would not be “arbitrary”. 
In my judgment, then, while we have won an important position, - 
we have not ended the war. If I might venture to suggest a 
policy, I would say that it is advisable for the friends of freedom 
in education to abandon the customary attitude of apology and to 
begin a campaign for school legislation within the respective 
States which will forever bar ‘even the largest majority” from 
interference with their rights. In the Bill of Rights of the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, it is wise'y provided that no man shall 
ever “be compelled to send his child to any school to which he 
may be conscientious!y opposed”; and this right is deemed so 
fundamental that, by the same Bill of Rights, courts and legis- 
latures are forever enjoined from infringing upon it. This con- 
stitutional provision places beyond dispute or debate the right 
of the parent to control the education of the child. If the good 
citizens who hate Sovietism, Bolshevism, liberty-destroying leg- 
islation, and all other forms of tyranny, will but bestir them- 
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selves, it may yet be possible to imitate Kentucky’s example in 
other States. The call to-day is for a return to the principles of 
the Constitution, and for the reaffirmation of the rights, privi- 
leges and immunities which that instrument guarantees. If we 
permit the destruction of freedom in education, free speech and 
the right to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of 
conscience cannot long endure. For all alike rest upon the funda- 
mental principle that man has rights and duties which are predi- 
cated by his very nature, which are the grant of no State or civil 
society, and which, while guaranteed by a written Constitution, 


are not created by it. If but a single stone be dislodged, the ruin y 
of the arch must follow. 
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CATHOLIC SCHOLARSHIP 


REVEREND JOHN J. WYNNE, S. J., EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF The 
Catholic Encyclopedia, NEW YORK CITY 


Praising the one whose place he was taking in the French 
Academy last February, Georges Goyau remarked that Denys 
Cochin had a great admiration for the portal of the Cathedral 
of Bruges because about its central figure, Christ, first were sculp- 
tured the saints in prayer, then scholars absorbed in their books, 
and below these kings with crowns and swords. The gradation 
expressed Cochin’s own views that prayer and knowledge surpass 
power ; that politics unaided tread close to earth, and can hope 
to rise to higher planes only by aid of scholarship. 

Scholarship need not be qualified as the title of this paper 
qualifies it, because all true scholarship is catholic in the sense 
that it puts no limit either to the quest or extent of knowledge. 
It is neither narrow nor fragmentary. No truth is alien to its 
interest and its possessions are completely at the service of all. 

Cochin had finished his classical studies before he enlisted in 
the Franco-Prussian War, in 1870, then eighteen years old. He 
had learned, as so many of his compatriots still learn at that age, 
language, literature and history, as well as the elements of science, 
of art. What is more precious, he had acquired a taste for 
knowledge which, after the war, led him to read the philosophy 
of the past as well as of the present and to read it so thoroughly 
as never to be misled by its specious errors, but to try them all 
in the light of sound principles, and to apply these principles 
with ease on every occasion throughout his parliamentary and 
diplomatic career. 

Then he studied under Pasteur, and in the laboratory of the 
great bacteriologist he learned to invent an apparatus that bears 
his name, to write his books on evolution and life, to become the 
expert minister in war time who knew where and how to obtain 
material needed, to convert factories into war plants and then in 
(79) 
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the days of peace to convert them back again to useful manu- 
facture. From Pasteur’s example as well as counsel he grew to 
despise the investigator who commercializes science, to make the 
chemical workshop a school of beneficence, and to appreciate 
how the State must look to scholars for its real welfare more 
than to politicians. 


Though such a type of scholar shows that genuine schoiarship 
needs not the qualification catholic, still our title is not improper 
as our chief consideration in this meeting is how we ourselves 
may cultivate it, promote it in our schools, contribute to the 
scholarship of the nation and employ it as a salutary instrument 
in every fieid of secular life, economic, professional, scientific, 
political, social and religious. 

It is clear first of all that the scholarship we are considering 
is not that of the amateur, who flits from one thing to another, 
or rather Don Juan-like flirts with them for the novelty of ad- 
venture, trial of skill or exhibition of excellence; nor of the 
dilettante to whom study is a pastime without the serious purpose 
of enlarging knowledge; nor yet that of the teacher who ac- 
quires solely to impart ; nor even of the specialist whose learning 
is limited to one branch of knowledge only and sometimes to one 
or a few aspects of that. The scholar is one who has been 
trained to learn and who keeps on learning, acquiring informa- 
tion and using it with judgment, applying sense as well as spirit, 
imagination as well as intellect, and using observation as well as 
reading to enlarge his knowledge, to correlate and coordinate it 
and to construct with it a philosophy. 

Now it is clear that scholarship in its real sense cannot be 
acquired in high school or college. It requires time, maturity 
of judgment, patient labor, much reading and conversation with 
others who are cultivating it. Still not only in higher, but even 
in elementary schools, much can be done either to prevent or to 
inculcate the formation of habits of mind and of will without 
which scholarship is impossible. It is old-fashioned but correct 
to speak of students as scholars, because they are training to 
acquire the learning, the knowledge, the ability to exercise judg- 

ment and to discern truth. 
It would be a difficult and invidious task to attempt to appraise 
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scholarship in the higher schools of this country. I believe we 
have tolerated lately altogether too much censure of the educa- 
tion that is given in them, and unfortunately this criticism comes 


from men and women, the very members of faculties who are to 
some extent responsible for the things they blame. There is 
evidence certainly of scholarship in the books so often issued 
from our higher schoo!s of every grade on languages and litera- 
ture, on history, pedagogy, sociology, and many branches of 
science. So far as scholarship among Catholics is concerned, it 
is on record that less than two decades ago a careful canvass 
for the Catholics who were engaged in teaching in all our State 
colleges and various universities failed to discover over a dozen, 
whereas now the number exceeds one thousand who, considering 
the difficulties they had to surmount in obtaining their positions, 
would not have been chosen but for their scholarly attainments. 
I believe too it is correct to say that during that time those who 
are teaching in Catholic higher schools have made extraordinary 
advances in the subjects they teach. It is a‘l very well to ask, 
where are our classical scholars of renown, our litterateurs, our 
historians, scientists in various fields — men and women equal to 
distinguished Catholic scholars of the older countries? That we 
cannot submit many who excel does not mean that there are none, 
or but few, who are thoroughly well informed and steadily ad- 
vancing in knowledge of the subjects they have been and are 
studying. The object of this paper is not to depreciate, but to 
recognize what has been done under countless difficulties and 
suggest means for indefinite further advance. The Catholic Uni- 
versity, the growing number of Catholic high schools and col- 
leges, summer schools and university courses everywhere, would 
not be possible without a corresponding advance in Catholic 
scholarship. Nor would publications by Catholics have been 
possible which have attracted the interest and applause of schol- 
ars in Europe, notably in history, philosophy, sociology and the 
general reference work which has most of all established rela- 
tions and cooperations among the Catholic scholars of the old 
and new world. By no means the least factor in this gradual 
but sure and extensive advance of Catholic scholarship is this 
very Educational Association, as one will readily perceive by 
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comparing the invaluable papers contained in its Bulletins with 
the progress of our educators in every grade. It has become a 
commonplace among critics of our schools generally, public and 
private, that the curriculum is too long and complicated. New- 
man deplored this for England and Ireland seventy years ago in 
his Idea of a University. The latest Report of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for: the Advancement of Teaching deplores it. This Re- 
port does not mince matters: 


“Through the exaggerated enrichment of the curriculum, not 
only have numberless studies been added, but pupils have been 
led to believe that a superficial knowledge of many things could 
replace the intellectual discipline that comes from the mastery of 
a few things. 

“We in the United States have been disposed to pride ourselves 
on the variety of the courses of study offered in our schools, but 
rarely can one find an American boy or girl, even among the 
graduates of the high school and the college, who knows his own 
language in any such way as the English boy, trained in the 
somewhat narrow classical conception, knows the language. And 
rarely do we find an American youth who knows his science or 
his language in the way a German boy is master of these sub- 
jects. The striking characteristic of our schools under the 
process of enrichment of the curriculum is superficiality, cou- 
pled with tremendously rising cost. There is only one way 
to better the quality of the education, to diminish the cost, and 
to give a fair reward to the teacher. That is to adopt a con- 
ception of the elementary school, of the high school, and of the 
college that shall offer courses of study founded on the principle 
that whatever variation of courses may be offered it shall be 
always understood that the fundamental things shall be thor- 
oughly mastered. 

“This is not all that is to be said. So great has become the 
differentiation of effort, whether one consider the elementary 
school, the secondary school, or the college, and such an enor- 
mous role is now played in the life of the two higher schoo!s — 
the high school and the college — by activities other than those 
of education, notably athletics, that the young man or young 
woman who goes out from college at the end of the sixteen years 
of school training rarely knows the fundamental subjects which 
he is supposed to have studied with anything like thoroughness 
that the graduate of the German Gymnasium, or of the French 
Lycee, or of the English Public School has at the age of eight- 
een. To take a single instance: It would be difficult to find a 
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graduate of our undergraduate colleges who knows his native 
language, who has read the books, or who has done the thinking, 
of the youth of eighteen who graduates from a German Gym- 
nasium, from a French Lycee, or from an English Public School, 
like Eton or Harrow. In these sixteen years the student has 
tasted of many dishes. He has been a guest at many tables. 
Rarely has he come under an inspiring and earnest teacher. He 
knows almost nothing of intellectual discipline, and is neither 
able nor in the mood to bend himself heartily and effectively 
to a sharp intellectual task. 

“No nation can continue to offer sixteen years of preparatory 
education to its students, of this superficial sort, and meet its 
needs in educational training. If the work of education were 
rightly done, no such time ought to be required, and no nation 
can afford to turn its trained men into their professions so late 
in life as we are coming to do. Without question four years 
can be dropped out of this program with advantage to the cause 
of education and to the interest of the people and of their chil- 
dren. But this change also is clearly related to that conception 
of education which assumes that the beginning of education lies 
in the sincere learning of a few things rather than in the super- 
ficial acquaintance with many. 

“The subject civics is, next to the English language, the field 
of knowledge in which the American boy most evidently needs 
grounding. This should include a knowledge of his country’s 
government, of its origin and its powers, of his own rights and 
duties under it, of its relation to other countries, of its com- 
merce, and of its progress. Taught by a competent teacher, 
these subjects would form one study. When the boy came to 
learn of the government of his country and its origin, he would 
naturally compare it with those of other countries. When he 
thought of its size and position, he would naturally compare it 
on the map with other countries and with other nations. When 
he learned something of its trade and its commerce, he would 
at the same time take up a comparison with similar achievements 
of other nations. In other words, this whole field of knowledge 
is really one thing, not a great number of unrelated things. 
When, however, in the school he undertakes the acquirement of 
this knowledge, the boy will be taken through a multitude of 
text-books on government, economics, geography, history, com- 
merce. Each of these subjects will be presented to him as a 
separate unrelated study that neither interests him nor gives him 
a perspective. Geography will be unrelated to history or politics 
or the economic progress of his country. What he really needs 
in order to make his knowledge a background for thinking, is 
to study these subjects not as unrelated, but as part of one sub- 
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ject. To teach civics in this way means an abler teacher than 
it will require to teach detached and separate studies, but it will 
require a smailer number of teachers than are necessary to teach 
the great number of separate and detached studies.” 


Reports and papers read at these meetings anticipated these 
observations and complaints, notably the Report of the Commit- 
tee on High Schoo!s, in 1911; the Secretary General’s paper on 
the Curriculum, in 1913; Brother Waldron’s discussion of that 
paper; his own paper later, in 1915, on the “Origin and Devel- 
opment of.the Secular High School.” Educators generally rec- 
ognize this objection to our present public and private school 
system and there are signs that earnest effort will soon be made to 
lessen the number of years spent in elementary, high school and 
college to twelve years, and to drop a number of the subjects 
now taught in all three. 

In the Report of the Carnegie Foundation the main reason 
given for this proposed reduction of our school years is economy, 
economy of cost, economy of teachers, economy in the life of the 
pupil ; though the other reasons are not overlooked, viz., that the 
over-laden program makes the student superficial, while the pro- 
tracted curriculum retards mental growth. Here then is our 
chief barrier to scholarship. It would be tiresome, and it really 
is not necessary, to labor this point. Think of children attaining 
the use of reason at seven and earlier, but let grow to eighteen, 
nigh the draft age, without being taught how to use it properly 
and fully. Think of the droning of their first years of study 
and the consequent habit of listlessness and idleness, if. not 
atrophy, of some faculties at least, particularly of the reason and 
of the will, so far at least as study is concerned, as opposed to 
the recommendation of Msgr. Pace in his paper on “Train- 
ing Children to Study,” at the meeting in 1918. 

Unfortunately the mental dissipation and retardation of the 
pupil is a barrier to scholarship in the teacher also. What in- 
spiration to further reading and study can there be for the teach- 
ers who must for years in the elementary grades and high schools 
cover a restricted syllabus in every branch taught? Multiply 
and equip teachers as we may, how can they ever become so 
numerous as to have but few things to teach and the consequent 
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leisure to master them? The present sixteen years of school 
courses, four years more, as Mr. Pritchett notes in his Report, 
than are required in the older countries where genuine scholar- 
ship is common, in France and Germany, for instance, are a 
fatal barrier to extensive and distinguished scholarship in the 
United States. 

Another serious hindrance to scholarship is athletics. Physi- 
cal training and recreation are not only an adjunct but an ele- 
ment of education. Exercise and drill, games and sports are an 
essential part of school life. They can be made to sharpen the 
wits, make eye and hand more aert, imag:na.isn more keen, 
judgment more active, carriage and deportment more easy and 
graceful, manners more courteous and conduct generaily less 


selfish. To become thus a factor in education there must be a 
daily practice for all, not for the specially trained few. Their 
object should be to freshen and invigorate the entire student 
body rather than to develop a limited number of athletes. As 
by their very nature they not only exhilarate the body but relax 


the mind, they should be under constant supervision and restraint, 
the more so as they are not tasks but pastimes. Like a!l school 
occupations they thrive on tests, rivairies, competitions between 
class and class, college and college. These inter-school games 
can be made to serve even on a larger scale the purposes, physi- 
cal, mental and moral, of the games played within the school 
itself. When, however, athletics become the occupation of the 
few and the distraction of the rest of the students ; when campus 
and coach are monopolized by the “team”; when the schoo! order 
must yield to the training or the game; when players and rooters 
must be let off for long distance matches; when athletics must 
be commercialized and gambled over; when college coach be- 
comes more important than college president, the highest paid 
member of the school staff; when one who is seldom a man of 
education becomes the ideal of the students, as Brother Bede 
noted in “The Aim and Purpose of a Secondary Education,” in 
the Report for 1911; when stadium becomes more than studio, 
and gate receipts exceed the scholastic budget —is it not high 
time to bring this dominating and demoralizing factor in college 
life under regulation and control? 
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During the war college presidents hailed as a deliverance from 
the tyranny of athletics the action of the government in taking 
over our colleges as training schools, and devoting to the grim 
work of preparation for war the time lavished until then on play. 
Strange that those who had been, prior to the war, in control of 
our colleges, and that those who have controlled them since, 
should not have realized that. all school work is a preparation 
for the warfare of life, and that authority duly exercised, in dis- 
cipline as well as in scholarship, is the one thing needed above 
all others in training the young! It will not do now to say that 
athletics attract students, when we cannot accommodate the stu- 
dents who are waiting everywhere at our doors. Neither will 
it do to magnify the pedagogic value of athletics, and the college 
spirit and fraternization that grow out of intercollegiate games, 
and yet overlook the grave disorders they occasion. By all 
means, let us have our college and intercollegiate games and 
sports, but let us have them with moderation, keep them under 
control and make them really the means of mens sana in corpore 
sano; let the administrators of Catholic colleges and schools, at 
least, prevent them from becoming an obstacle to scholarly habits 
not only among students but, I regret to have to suggest it, among 
teachers likewise. If the evil has grown ineradicable in colleges 
for our boys, let us hope that those who are building up our 
colleges for girls will see to it that they are not invaded by this 
canker of education. 

Not to dwell too much on what is defective in our education 
and inimical therefore to our scholarship, it is plain how the two 
leading defects I have pointed out, the over-crowded and pro- 
tracted curricula, and the domination, or insubordination, of ath- 
letics in our schools, not only preclude advance in scholarship 
but exercise a deadly influence in every field of secular life. 
The one thing needed in the world to-day is work. The one 
thing our education is not doing is training young people to work. 
Our sixteen-year courses are making too many idlers and 
dawdlers; our athletics are preventing our students, and some- 
times members of our faculties, from applying themselves to 
mastering the difficulties of their tasks with diligence and per- 
severance. 
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With the defects before us, the remedies are obvious. Give 
our teachers fewer subjects to master and to teach. Give them 
pupils who have not been forced to become drones by being held 
back in their elementary grades from studies they are quite able 
to make. Give them pupils who are as keen for grammar and 
algebra as they are now encouraged to become for games and 
athletics, pupils who will desire to anticipate. for study the open- 
ing of the fall term, as the elevens do for foot-ball practice. 
Give them fewer pupils, and no harm if the few cou!d be coached 
in Latin or mathematics as the teams are for the diamond or the 
gridiron. Give them more time, fewer holidays and less vaca- 
tion. Give them, finally, pupils who are fit, and let those who 
are backward be brought up to grade in special classes organized 
for them: This will aid our teachers greatly in developing habits 
of study in their students, and it will leave them time and 
energy to improve their own scholarship. Next, curb the dom- 
ination of athletics, let them at least not be the one distinguished 
specialty or elective for an exalted few, the mental preoccupation 
of the whole school, and the idolatry that is destroying all rever- 
ence for learning. 

To take too seriously the commencement utterances of most 
of our college presidents, one might gather we are near unto a 
débacle, a bankruptcy of education. Whether the conditions be 
as grave as they describe, we need not stop to determine. Know- 
ing what is defective, it is our p!ace to apply the remedies. As 
Catholics, we have a system which is far more elastic than others 
have. We are more in control of our schools than others are. 
We have traditions which they lack. We need not forever be 
conforming, yielding our own ideals, following the lead of others. 
We have here an opportunity to do a service not only to our own 
schools, but to the schools of the nation, and to the entire body 
politic. We have theorized altogether too long. We need action. 
Let us begin at once, and more gradually if we must, but not too 
slowly. Shorten the time for our elementary grades. Make the 
high school term, at least for those who are to go on to college, 
three years instead of four, and keep no capable student from 
concluding his college in three years. Treat athletics as a part 
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of the course under physical culture and make athletics an occu- 
pation of all, not of the few. 

Finally, let me suggest that this Association, or other compe- 
tent agency, or group of agencies, encourage our teachers and 
our students to conceive the proper ideal of scho‘arship by in- 
viting hither from other countries men and women distinguished 
for scholarship. What an inspiration it would be for our stu- 
dents and teachers alike, for all, even those who are not con- 
nected with schools, to meet and hear and converse with those 
who are recognized as authorities everywhere! As one who has 
made his pilgrimage to shrines of learning and its votaries in al- 
most every country in Europe, and who recalls with delight the 
simplicity and modesty of the men and women whose names are 
in honor the world over, and their unanimity in admiration for 
America and its spirit, I hope the day is not far off when we 
shall see them bringing hither their treasures of knowledge and 
communicating to us their spirit of scholarship. 





DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
CLEVELAND, Onto, TuEspay, June 26, 1923 

The meetings of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools were held in the main hall of St. Ignatius College. 

The first session took place on Tuesday, June 26, at 2:30 
P. M. After the opening prayer Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., read 
his annual address, “The Lessons of Disillusionment” being his 
subject. 

Then followed a paper on “Collegiate Ignorance,” by Rev. 
Gerald C. Treacy, S. J., read by Father McHugh, S. J., owing 
to the inability of the author to be present. This paper was 
discussed by Father Reiner, S. J., Father Walsh, Father Don- 
nelly, and Father Gasson. After the discussion, routine business 
was transacted. The president appointed the following com- 
mittees : 

On Nominations — Rev. Ignatius A. Wagner, C. PP. S., Rev. 
Francis M. Connell, S. J.; Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M., Cap.; 
V. Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp.; Brother Ignatius, C. F. X. 

On Resolutions: Rev. W. T. Tallon, S. J.; Rev. E. L. Carey, 
C. M.; Rev. Gerard Bridge, O. S. B.; Rev. J. J. O’Cal- 
laghan, S. J. 

Then followed a discussion of the question of obtaining credit 
at other colleges for our college courses in religion. The dis- 
cussion was_participated in by Father Callaghan, S. J., Father 
Maguire, C. S. V., and Brother Thomas, F. S. C. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 9:30 A. M. 
The second session was opened by the usual prayer, after 
which Dr. Clyde Furst’s paper, “College Standardization,” was 
(89) 
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read by Father Walsh, S. J., of New Orleans. The discussion 
which followed was participated in by Father Gasson, S. J.; 
Father Garesché, S. J., Father Hehir, C. §. Sp., and Father Fox. 

The second paper of the morning, “Some Problems of 
Standardization,’ by Rev. Thomas I. Gasson, S. J., was read 
by Father McNally. After this paper a motion was made by 
Rev. J. W. Maguire, C. S. V., and carried, that a committee be 
appointed to prepare.a report on the Standardization of Junior 
Colleges. . 


THIRD SESSION 
_ WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 3 P. M. 


The third session was given over to the reading of the Report 
of the Commission on Standardization of Institutions of Higher 
Learning, by Rev. J. W. Maguire, C. S. V. The approval of 
the report added three names to our list of Standard Catholic 


Colleges: Providence College, Providence, R. I.; Regis Col- 
lege, Denver, Colo., and College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt, St. 
Joseph, Ohio. 


The report follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION 


Since the last meeting of the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion three colleges made application to be placed upon the ac- 
credited list of Colleges of the Catholic Educational Association, 
Providence College, Providence, R. I., College of Mt. St. Joseph 
on the Ohio, and Regis College, Denver, Colorado. The replies 
of these colleges to the questionnaire sent by the Secretary of 
the Committee fully met the standards in force in 1922-23. The 
Secretary, therefore, asked Very Rev. E. L. Carey, C. M., 
to inspect Providence College, Very Rev. W. M. Brennan, 
C. M., D. D., to inspect Regis College, and he himself inspected 
Mt. St. Joseph on the Ohio. The reports presented by the 
inspectors in each case were most favorable and were read in 
full to the members of the Committee on Standardization. 
After due consideration a motion was made, seconded and passed 
unanimously, that these three colleges be placed upon the ac- 
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credited list for the year 1923-24. The list of approved Col- 
leges, therefore, is as follows: 


LIST OF APPROVED COLLEGES 


For MEn — 


Boston College, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
College of St. Francis Xavier, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska. 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, California. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Fordham University, Fordham, New York. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington. 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Jefferson College, Convent, La. 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Manhattan College, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls, New York. 
Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Regis College, Denver, Colorado. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama. 
St. Ambrose College, Davenport, "Iowa. 

. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. 

. Bonaventure College, Allegany, New York. 

. Francis ‘College, Loretta, Pennsylvania. 

. Francis College, Brooklyn, New York. 

. Ignatius College, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Ignatius College, San Francisco, California. 

. John’s College, Brooklyn, New York. 

. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota. 

. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio. 

. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas. 

. Mary’s College, Oakland, California, 

. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Illinois. 

. Vincent College, Beatty, Pennsylvania. 

. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 
University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California. 
Villanova ‘College, Villanova, Pennsylvania, 
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For WoMEN — 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
‘College of St. Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey. 
College of Mt. St. Joseph, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 
College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, N. Y. 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, New York. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota. 
College and Academy of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Dominican College, San Rafael, California. 
D’Youville College and Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, New York. 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas. 
Loretta Heights College, Loretta, Colorado. 
Loretta College, Webster Groves, Missouri. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
Mount St. Joseph College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Mt. Saint Mary’s ‘College, North Plainfield, New Jersey. 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 
Saint Clara College and Academy, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 
St. Francis Xavier College, Chicago, Illinois. 
. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Maryland. 
. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, Michigan. 
. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
. Mary’s College, Portland, Oregon. 
. Mary’s College, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 
. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Wood, Indiana. 
Seton Hill College, Greenburg, Penfisylvania. 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C 


Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Chairman of the Committee on 
Standardization, requested that the principles and standards 
for the accrediting of colleges adopted by the American Council 
on Education should be adopted, with the explicit understanding 
that Standard IV relating to the minimum annual operating in- 
come for accredited colleges, shall be so interpreted and accepted 
as to mean that in the case of Catholic institutions conducted and 
maintained by religious associations, financial support or con- 
tributed services equivalent in value to the endowment specified 
are to be regarded as substitutes to the amount of not less than 
twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000.00) where services so con- 
tributed are equivalent to that amount. Ordinarily this would 
be provided for by a college with eight (8) professors engaged 
solely in college work. This was accordingly done without a 
dissenting vote. 


PRINCIPLES AND STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING COLLEGES 


The term “college” as used below is understood to designate 
all institutions of higher education which grant non-professional 
bachelor’s degrees. The Committee recommends to the various 
regional and national standardizing agencies as constituting min- 
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imum requirements the following principles and standards which 
should be observed in accrediting colleges: 


1. A college should demand for admission the satisfactory 
completion of a four-year course in a secondary school approved 
by a recognized accrediting agency or the equivalent of such a 
course. The major portion of the secondary school course.:ac- 
cepted for admission should be definitely correlated with the 
curriculum to which the student is admitted. 


2. A college should require for graduation the completion of 
a minimum quantitative requirement of 120 semester hours of 
credit (or the equivalent in term hours, quarter hours, points, 
majors, or courses) with further scholastic qualitative require- 
ments adapted by such institution to its conditions. 


3. The size of the faculty should bear a definite relation to 
the type of institution, the number of students, and the number 
of courses offered. For a college of approximately a. hundred 
students in a single curriculum the faculty should consist of at 
least eight heads of departments devoting full time to college 
work. With the growth of the student body the number of 
full time teachers should be correspondingly increased. The 
development of varied curricula should involve the addition of 
further heads of departments. 


The training of the members of the faculty of professional 
rank should include at least two years of study in their re- 
spective fields of teaching in a recognized graduate school. It 
is desirable that the training of the head of a department should 
be equivalent to that required for the doctor’s degree, or should 
represent a corresponding professional or technical training. A 
college should be judged in large by the ratio which the number 
of persons of professional rank with sound training, scholarly 
achievement, and successful experience as teachers, bears to the 
total number of the teaching staff. 

Teaching schedules exceeding 16 hours per week per instructor 
or classes (exclusive of lectures) of more than 30 students 
should be interpreted as endangering educational efficiency. 

4. The minimum annual operating income for an accredited 
college, exclusive of payment of interest, annuities, etc., should 
be $50,000 of which not less than $25,000 should be derived 
from stable sources, other than students, preferably from per- 
manent endowments. Increase of faculty, student body, and 
scope of instruction, should be accompanied by increase in income 
from endowment. The financial status of each college should 
be judged in relation to its educational system. 

5. The material equipment and upkeep of a college, including 
its buildings, lands, laboratories, apparatus and libraries, and 
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their efficient operation in relation to its educational progress, 
should be considered when judging an institution. 

A college should have a live, well distributed, professionally 
administered library of at least 8,000 volumes, exclusive of 
public documents, bearing specifically upon the subjects taught, 
and with a definite annual apprepriation for the purchase of 
new books. 

6. A college should not maintain a preparatory school as 
part of its college organization. If a school is maintained under 
the college charter it should be kept rigidly distinct and separate 
from the college in students, faculty, buildings and discipline. 

7. In determining the standing of a college, emphasis should 
be placed upon the character of the curriculum, the efficiency 
of instruction, the standard for regular degrees, the conserva- 
tism in granting honorary degrees, the tone of the institution, 
and its success in stimulating and preparing students to do 
satisfactory work in recognized graduate, professional or re- 
search institutions. 

8. No college should be accredited until it has been inspected 
and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by 
the accredited organization. 


The Committee on Standardization is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 

Chairman, Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J.; Secretary, Rev. J. W. 
Maguire, C. S. V. 

1920-24: Rev. J. A. Tetzlaff, S. M.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. S. Sp.; Rev. P. J. McCormick. 

1920-26: Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M.; Brother Thomas, F. 
S.-C. 5 Rev. J. H.. Ryan, 

1922-28: Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Ph. D.; 
Rev. Charles Buckley, S. J.; Sister Augusta. 


FOURTH SESSION 
TuHuRSDAY, JUNE 28, 9 A. M. 
The fourth session was begun by the reading of a paper by 
Rev. Joseph Reiner, S. J., on “Social Sciences in the College 
Curriculum”. The discussion of this paper was led by Father 
Ryan, S. J., and Father Garesché. 
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At 10:30 the final business meeting of the Department was 
held. The President appointed a committee, V. Rev. James A. 
Burns, C. S. C., and Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., to endeavor to 
obtain credit from the North Central Association for courses 
in religion in our colleges. He announced, too, a Committee 
to study the Standardization of Junior Colleges. This committee 
consists of Rev. E. L. Carey, C. M.; Rev. Ignatius Wagner, C. 
PP. S.; Rev. Felix Kirsch, O. M. Cap. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported as follows: 

President, Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., M. Sc., Chicago, 
Ill.:; Vice-president, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York, N. 
Y.; Secretary, Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Herman, Pa. 

Members of the General Executive Board — Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, S. J., Milwaukee, Wis.; Rev. Joseph A. Tetzlaff, S. M., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — Rev. 
James B. Craney, S. T. B., Dubuque, Ia.; Brother Jasper, F. S. 
C., New York, N. Y.; Brother Ignatius, C. F. X., Louisville, 
Ky.; Rev. Martin S. Welsh, O. P., Columbus, Ohio; Rev. 
Ignatius A. Wagner, C. PP. S., Ph. D., Rensselear, Ind.; Very 
Rev. M. A. Hehir, S. S. Sp.; Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, S. T. 
L., Ph. D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. John W. McGuire, C. S. V., 
Bourbonnais, Ill.; Rev. Edward L. Carey, C. M., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A., Villanova, Pa.; Rev. William A. 
Hannon, M. A., Davenport, Iowa; Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. 
J.. New York; Rev. Thomas E. Cullen, D. D., College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. Thomas J. Smith, S. J., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Very Rev. William P. McNally, S. T. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind. 

The Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for these 
nominees, who were declared the officers of the Department for 
the ensuing year. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following state- 
ments : 

RESOLUTIONS 
The Committee on Resolutions offer the following for the 


approval of the College Department: _ 
1. Be it resolved, That true education consists in the devel- 
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opment of all the powers of the individual; that this develop- 
ment is achieved not alone by the cultivation of the physical and 
mental faculties of the student, in as much as doing is more than 
knowing, and knowledge and right thinking do not necessarily 
lead to right conduct; that therefore, besides the training of 
body and of mind, the training of the will and of character 
is essential to the complete and harmonious development of the 
entire man, and that it is in this moral development, or training 
of the will and character of the student, that the perfection of 
education consists. 

2. That the only correct method of moral training or develop- 
ment of character is through religion, and that therefore it is 
most important at this time when the lack of religious teaching 
and consequently a decline of morality is generally noted and 
deplored in secular colleges, that the Catholic college, 
without abating in the least its duty in the development of the 
physical and mental powers of the student, should insist more 
strongly than ever upon this moral training or upbuilding of 
noble character in its students, and that the teaching of religion 
as a means thereto, far from being relegated to a secondary 
place or merely insinuated in college teaching or daily college 
life, should be made even more strong and vital and prominent 
in the curriculum. 

3. That the principle of standardization of Catholic college 
studies, frequently affirmed in previous meetings, be reiterated 
by the present convention, and that with a view to their own 
greater efficiency and to a wider recognition of the excellent 
instruction that is being given in Catholic colleges throughout 
the United States, those Catholic colleges that have not yet 
applied for or received recognition as standard colleges, be 
strongly urged to do so as soon as possible, and that those that 
have already received such recognition should closely adhere to 
the standards of college education that have been adopted by 
the Committee on College Standards of the American Council 
of Education and accepted by the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 

4. That for the sake of concentration as against division of 
effort and interest, the College Department should in future con- 
ventions meet as one body rather than be separated into confer- 
ences of men’s and women’s colleges; and also, even though 
in future conventions it should be judged more convenient that 
the College ‘Section and ‘the High School Section should hold 
some of their meetings apart, provision should be made for 
joint meetings to discuss matters and problems that necessarily 
affect both the college and the high school. Finally, that the 
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gratitude of the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
be expressed to His Grace, Right Reverend Joseph Schrembs, D. 
D., Bishop of Cleveland, for his kind reception of the delegates 
and for his words of hearty encouragement and approval; that 
sincere appreciation and gratitude be likewise expressed to the 
rector, Father Smith, and to the Jesuit Fathers of St. Ignatius’ 
church and college for the cordial hospitality extended to the 
delegates during the Convention. 


After some debate and modification of Statement No. 4 the 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 
The Department then adjourned. 
BroTHER Tuomas, F. S. C., 
Secretary. 


CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


At a meeting of the Conference of Catholic Colleges for 


Women held on Wednesday, June 27, Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. 
M., D. D., Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri, was elected 
Chairman and Mother M. Ignatius, College of New Rochelle, 
New York, Secretary. 

A Committee on Resolutions was appointed and on June 28, 
submitted the following resolutions which were accepted: 


WuHe_rEAS, Catholic collegiate education is becoming of para- 
mount importance to the Church in America, and 

Wuereas, A Conference of Catholic Colleges for Women 
has been formed within the Department of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Catholic Educational Association. 

Be it Resolved, That this Conference be made a meeting 
ground for the exchange of ideas among the representatives of 
Catholic women’s colleges; and that every such representative 
be cordially invited to take part in the deliberations of the 
Conference. 


Adjournment followed. 





PAPERS 


LESSONS OF DISILLUSIONMENT 


REVEREND ALBERT C. FOX, S. J., PRESIDENT OF MARQUETTE UNI- 
VERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


A recent writer has said that the most optimistic sign of the 
‘times is the persistent tone of pessimism that has pervaded most 
of the spoken and written utterances in America during the past 
five years or more. He looks upon this as an indication of better 
things for the future, now that our self-realization has awakened 
us from dreams that were pleasant to truths that are not; and he 
feels that it will somehow be easier for us to pass from diag- 
nostics to prophylactics. 

The World War rudely though effectively jolted us out of our 
complacency which till then we had counted as content. In our 
self-esteem we were “impervious to the evidence of evil” and dis- 
criminated none too keenly between facts and appearances. But 
now we are coming to know and, what is more, to realize, that 
we had largely lost our sense of values; that our egotism had 
destroyed our ergotism; that we had confused real values with 
resemblances until it could truly be said of us that we Americans 
“know the price of everything and the value of nothing.” In our 
mad rush to get on and get things done, we grasped at counter- 
feits and substitutes which lacked the guarantee of test.and tra- 
dition, and we deceived ourselves into believing that our chosen 
means and methods were not only “just as good” as those that 
bore the stamp of approval and success in years gone by, but 
that they were vastly better. 

We have waged whole wars of extermination in the past to rid 
ourselves of pests; and a substitute is always a pest par excel- 
lence. A substitute is always a counterfeit, and it always de- 
notes inferiority. No self-respecting merchant nowadays will 
offer, and no self-respecting customer will, under any circum- 
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stances, accept, a substitute. And yet the same merchant and 
the same customer, as well as countless other buyers and sellers 
of the world’s wares who in other things hold themselves “too 
keen-eyed for illusions and too intelligent for sedatives,” will 
willingly and uncomp‘ainingly, and even enthusiastically, at times, 
accept substitutes in education as they accept day and night and 
the seasons. 

In education, as in other things as well, we have bartered away 
our birthright for a mess of pottage and have gotten for our- 
selves in return, only a mess and no pottage at all. Scarcely a 
generation ago, when we began supinely to allow minority rul- 
ings to determine majority rights, there rose up on every hand 
in America groups of self-perpetuating, self-heralded, and se-f- 
styled prophets of a later learning, brought from abroad, holding 
in their hearts a hatred for all tradition, and in their hands those 
educational substitutes of their own achieving, wherewith was 
to be wrought at once and for all time the educational redemption 
of America. And down the years since then the great American 
majority has followed on, cheerfully and contentedly and ap- 
provingly, after these opinionated Pied Pipers of a newer learn- 
ing, without hesitation or remonstrance, hopefully longing for the 
promised dawning of a brighter day to come. 

But the saving common sense of Americans survived. The 
reaction was sure to come, and it has arrived. Thinking men 
have detected a vagueness of objective in the potentialities of 
the substitute. They have discerned the loss of a guiding prin- 
ciple, without which most educational theory and practice “have 
dropped out upon the tide of opinion, without standard, without 
purpose and without insight.” They have seen the falsity of the 
gratuitous assertion, that all subjects are of equal educational 
value. They realize to-day that this doctrine has destroyed the 
standard of values in education and has succeeded in making 
us a widely instructed people, perhaps, but uncultivated and un- 
disciplined as well. They have become increasingly willing to 
agree with Dr. Pritchett that “vocational training is an educa- 
tional farce”; that education at all deserving the name must nec- 
essarily denote some vibration above the eyebrows; that it is 
possible and preposterous to agitate the youthful mind without 
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improving it, and that by no stretch of the imagination, can mere 
wriggling be termed progress. 

Most of us, from time to time, need to review our definition 
of what education really is, and is meant to produce. It used 
to mean, as Ruskin says, ‘‘ieadifig human souls to what is best, 
and making what is best out of them.” But Agnes Repplier 
must have smiled when she recently wrote that “people are be- 
coming excited upon the subject of education. They are sure 
it means knowing things, and they rather think it means know- 
ing things about which they are likely to be asked.” We have 
dropped down from the ideal to the utilitarian and the material 
since Ruskin wrote, but we are graduaily learning the cost of 
counterfeits. 

NO SUBSTITUTE FOR WORK 


For despite all the efforts of human perversity and resource- 
fulness there still remains, and fortunately wiil always remain, 
some essentials in education which no substitute can ever replace 
or supplant. For examp!e, there is no substitute for work. Not 
all college students are wi.ling to allow this proposition to pass 
unchalienged. They have been led to suppose that work is really 
not necessary and can be avoided by proper management. They 
have yet to discover that all things worth while are more or less 
hard to do and that work alone will get them done. Doing what 
one pleases at coilege is poor training for life in the world, which 
is not that kind of a world. Moreover, no life that is at the 
same time serviceable and successful is composed merely of 
pleasant work, and no success is ever possible, either in college 
or out of it, save to the willing and the fit. No man is truly 
educated who cannot do well the thing he does not want to do, 
at the time he ought to do it. And it is because so few college 
students have acknowledged this truth in their daily lives and 
actions that our college campuses are filled with “intellectual in- 
vertebrates”, the despair of their professors who labor to give 
of their hard-earned learning to students who have no place to 
put it. 

Nor is the situation remedied by the fact that substitutes have, 
or seem to have, an increasingly powerful appeal for parents, not 
a few. To them, “all men are born equal”, and their sons are 
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no exception. Capacity and intellectual endowment are taken for 
granted. Such parents share the popular misconception of what 
a college is and can do, and therefore should do for their own 
sons. They would not take kindly to Beecher’s observation that 
“you can make a great deal more out of a potato if you cultivate 
it, but no amount of cultivation in this world will make an 
app:e out of a potato.” One such parent not long since, in an- 
swer to the dean’s request that he withdraw his son from college 
because he “lacked capacity,” promptly took the first train, pre- 
sented himself at the dean’s office, and, drawing out his check 
book, calmly said, “You tell me that John lacks capacity! How 
much does he need? What will it cost?” 

Such parents will allow their boy to substitute “practical 
courses” for the subjects they need to know, and then declaim 
against the colleges that refuse to accept their son because he 
has no coherent group of studies to his credit. Sucli parents, and 
their name is legion, fail to appreciate that “the demands by the 
public for knowledge of immediate usefulness threatens to crowd 
out the older learning altogether and reduce the college and uni- 
versity to an institution whose value is wholly economic.” 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 

But while this quest of substitutes by-students and parents, who 
presumably know little of educational processes, may be pardon- 
able, though regrettable for all concerned, the foisting of value- 
less substitutes on an unsuspecting public by schools and colleges, 
and the creation of an uninformed public opinion in their favor, 
is an educational crime. There can be no substitute for truth, 
and duty, and responsibility; and in these even the wisdom of 
age, however assumed and asserted, cannot long pass for the 
wisdom of the ages. Indefinite additions to college curricula and 
corresponding degrees of superficiality thereby induced into the 
educational system and the products .of that system, cannot ex- 
plain, or explain away, the “costly ineffectiveness” that marks and 
mars so much of the educational effort of to-day. As President 
Hyer of Akron University once said, “We have broadened out 
education until it is as thin as a porous plaster and not nearly so 
adhesive,” 
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A short time ago there came into my office a boy just com- 
pleting his third year of high school. He wanted to know the 
requirements for entering our law school. “I know the studies 
I have taken so far won’t do me any good anywhere,” he said, 
“and I want to get your exact requirements so that I can go back 
and prepare myself accordingly even if it takes me an extra year 
to do it.” He was only one boy in a thousand, but he was also 
only one example among thousands of other boys who are frit- 
tering away their talents and their time choosing substitutes for 
essentials and later on substituting for other substitutes. But 
worst of all, there is no hope of bettering the absurd situation if 
the matter is left to the present educational powers that be. 
There is an armed truce between the “people’s college,” as the 
high school has come to be termed, and the traditional colleges of 
the country. We must appeal the case to well-informed public 
opinion. Just as when a radical minority in France excluded the 
classics from the schools, parents and students were taught to 
rejoice that they had been freed from the fetters of mediaeval 
bondage. But, later on, when the engineers of France declared 
that the students coming to them were unprepared and incapable 
of receiving the training given their predecessors, and unani- 
mously assigned as the cause for it all the exclusion of the classics 
from their courses, French parents rallied overnight to the sup- 
port of their protest, and insisted that their sons elect the classics 
they would otherwise not be obliged to take. France has learned, 
what we have yet to learn, that to allow boys to choose their 
studies as they please is to displace discipline and to arouse in 
the boy’s mind a disregard and a contempt for what he has not 
chosen to know, regardless of the opinion of others who ought 
to know, and regardless also of the value of the subject he has 
arbitrarily chosen to reject. 


‘TEACHERS. OR PROPAGANDISTS ? 


Despite the latest novel development in some colleges of the 
complex compound composed of pretentious research work and 
poor teaching, there is and can be no substitute for the teacher. 
We have made a fetich of suffixes, most of which have as many 
standards and meanings as the sources whence they came; 
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though as far as the possessors are concerned these degrees may 
often be little better than algebraic symbols, in that they often 
denote not only unknown quantities of learning, but unknown 
qualities as well, of the holder’s fitness to teach. An education 
worth the having depends, above all else, on the energy and 
devotion of the true teacher. But he must recognize, as must the 
college, that men can be taught but not educated in regiments ; 
that as far as in him lies, his duty is to render individual service 
to individual minds. He must not be a mere devotee of his sub- 
ject, but admit the necessary interdependence of departments ; 
and he must be convinced as he is of nothing eise that no devices 
of teaching-technique can ever remedy distortions of truth or 
thought. He must remember always, what too many teachers 
forget, that human souls are sacred; that to shake or shatter 
their God-given faith is an unqualified and indescribable sacri- 
lege that cries to high heaven for vengeance; and that any at- 
tempt to substitute his own follies and fallacies for the abiding 
philosophy of life and of living of his students is an interference 
and intrusion that every red-blooded American student has reason 
and the right to resent, and does, if for no-other cause than that 
he is a red-blooded American, whose liberty of conscience is in- 
alienably his very own to keep and to cherish and to defend as 
long as life shall last. What could be more pitiful or more 
pathetic than the spectacle of a student in a Western institution 
of learning whose professors had succeeded in teaching him 
that “God is merely a philosophical hypothesis”, and that man 
is “simply evolved, rationalized mud.” He admired the ethics of 
the Old Testament, but he asks: ‘“‘Can not we retain the ethics 
therein contained and discard the animistic ideas of God? What 
good does it do to pray to God? All so-called answers to prayer 
can be accounted for by psychology.” And the professor’s an- 
swer is equally pathetic: ‘‘Psychology,” he says, “can not ac- 
count for supposed intercourse with God, because psychology is 
not concerned with ultimates but only with phenomena,” and 
then goes on to describe the inquiring student as one who “has 
revolted, as a clear mind is bound to revo!t, from the anthropo- 
pathic God of an unthinkingorthodoxy, and has fallen back upon 
a reverent agnosticism.” 
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America may well thank God for the Catholic colleges of this 
country whose professors all have never forgotten that reverence 
which every man must bring to his task who works for human 
souls, and who have maintained and will ever maintain before all 
earth and high heaven, that mind is vastiy more than matter and 
that man is more than mud. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PRODUCT OF EDUCATION 

But substitute as men will in the process of education, they 
can not and they dare not substitute for the product itself. First 
and foremost, our colleges are expected to be builders of men — 
Christian men of a Christian country, the future citizens and de- 
fenders of America and American principles. But a man in 
America is a man of character. Character is his most priceless 
possession. It is what he stands for and whom he stands with. 
It is his attitude toward life. It is “what God sees him do in 
the dark.” It is character that counts most in the lifework of 
any man. But there can be no character without the knowledge 
and keen appreciation of the essential difference between right 
and wrong and the abiding deliberation to live and act in all 
things according to that knowiedge; to uphold justice and the 
truth without waiting to get the cue from the peop‘e or the pub- 
lic press, and to defend unflinchingly the unpopular right. 

There is no substitute for a man’s self. The test of every 
graduate is not what he has done but what he has become. “It is 
education that teaches us not to measure the best things in life by 
money. It is educated men and women, beyond all others, who 
throw into their work that eager sacrifice of love for which no 
money can pay, and to whom, when work cries out to be done, no 
task is too forbidding, no hours are too long. The practical life 
is the life of steady, persistent, intelligent, courageous work, 
widening its horizon as the worker grows in knowledge, and, by 
doing well what lies before him, fits himse'f for higher and 
harder tasks.” 

Well did Webster understand the sublime task that faces the 
human factors in the education of the “man of tomorrow” when 
he said: “If we work upon marble, it will perish; if we work 
upon brass, time will efface it; if we rear temples, they will 
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crumble into dust; but if we work upon immortal minds, if we 
imbue them with principles, with the just fear of God and love 
of our fellow men, we engrave on those tablets something which 
will brighten to all eternity!” There is no substitute for ever- 
lasting success! 











COLLEGIATE IGNORANCE 


REVEREND GERALD C. TREACY, S. J., ASSISTANT LITERARY EDITOR OF 
America, NEW YORK CITY 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to a lack. It is 
addressed primarily to those who are engaged in the college work 
of our institutions. Whether as teachers or executive officers in 
colleges, as lecturers in graduate schools, theirs is the duty of 
admitting a lack when they see it, and of. remedying a condition 
that can be remedied. It is needless to say that a paper dealing 
with the virtues of Catholic education would be much easier to 
write and much pleasanter to read. The subject I have chosen 
with the approbation of Father Fox, while not a pleasant one is, 
I think, a necessary one. If I am wrong in my contention I shall 
be only too happy to be proved wrong. If my experience in 
Catholic college work, and my contact with collegians has been 
too small or too limited, I may say I have for some time ex- 
changed views with men and women engaged in-educational work. 
No one has resented my assertion which simply amounts to this, 
that a great many of our young men and women leave college 
actually ignorant of a great deal of their Catholic heritage. Pitted 
against the non-Catholic from a secular institution they do not 
live into action the theories on which our Catholic college is built. 

A young teacher at one of our institutions who was doing 
graduate work at Fordham this year, brought out in a concrete 
manner the thesis that is embraced in this paper. He had finished 
his undergraduate work at a Catholic college, and went on to 
Columbia to take up the study of journalism. His reaction to the 
false philosophy, the false religion, the false morality, that are 
inseparable from the atmosphere of the secular college was “Well, 
I know I am a Catholic, and a lot of the stuff I hear is wrong, 
but I’m darned if I can answer it.” Briefly, here was a young 
man, trained in the system of Catholic education from the parish 
school to the sheepskin, and_in the first real testing ground of his 
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training he went down to defeat. He did not know the faith 
that was in him. He failed to answer the Pauline challenge, 
“Give a reason for the faith that is in you.” 

My contention is that he was not an exception. That boys 
and girls pass through college year after year, and that while 
their mental grasp of secular knowledge has grown apace, their 
knowledge of religion has not grown. There has been little de- 
velopment beyond the catechism stage. They are children men- 
tally when it comes to a grasp of the principles of their religion. . 
They have never grown up, and when they meet those who have 
a distorted viewpoint of Catholicism, they are helpless to place 
the claims of their religion on an intellectual or even an intelligent 
basis. And I base my claim on classroom experience in the teach- 
ing of religion to college juniors and seniors, as well as in con- 
tact with graduate students, both men and women. It was an 
unusual thing to go into a senior class and find boys who could 
meet the very ordinary objection that we prove the Church from 
the Scriptures and the Scriptures from the Church, thereby com- 
pleting the vicious circle. It was an unusual thing to find boys 
who had been two years in college able to stand up against the 
ordinary difficulties of Protestantism, old or new. Oh, they 
could give a book answer if they were given a book difficulty, 
but get them off the beaten path, face them with the insinuation 
or the subtlety of the wide-awake non-Catholic writer or lecturer, 
and the result was generally a muddle. Surely they believed, 
but push them far enough and you found unfailingly how weak 
was the intellectual basis for that belief. They did not see their 
Catholicity as a logical whole. They had grasped one thing and 
were confused by another. They mixed essentials with non- 
essentials. They were not intelligent Catholics. 

The point I would make is that they took their profane studies 
much more seriously than their religion. Teachers allowed them 
to study catechism when they should have been building up the 
great Catholic system of thought. And the further point I would 
make is that the teacher of religion in the Catholic college must 


‘have more than a catechetical background. The plain fact is that 


the man or woman holding this position needs a very thorough 
theological setting, and must, to do justice to the course, not have 
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this topic as a side issue. If Father A or Sister B is assigned to 
teach religion, it must not be as an extra or else it will be given 
as an extra and be received as an extra with resultant collegiate 
ignorance of this all-important topic. By what right do we as 
Catholic educators relegate our religion to the great mass of 
side branches? What is our claim in so doing? By what right 
as Catholic educators do we refuse to give credits for the study 
of religion? Because the State will not recognize these credits? 
I am not familiar with all State requirements but I do know that 
in some secular colleges students are credited with Bible study, 
the history of religion, and other religious subjects. If the State 
will not sanction making religion an integral part of the credited 
curriculum, then as Catholic educators we are false to our claims 
unless we do the integrating by making religion count in order 
for degrees. We have every right to say to the men and women 
coming to our colleges: — “The core of our educational system 
is the Catholic religion. You must know that as a system of 
thought, and you must qualify in it or you have no right to our 
degree.” I would go farther and not exempt the non-Catholic 
student from this study. I remember the headmaster of St. 
George’s Episcopal school telling me that he was surprised that 
the Catholic preparatory schools and colleges exempted the non- 
Catholic from religious study and religious practice. “I tell the 
Catholic parent who sends his boy here’’, he said, “ ‘your boy 
should be at a Catholic school, but as long as you prefer the edu- 
cation at St. George’s your boy cannot be excused from any part 
of it. Our religion is an integral part of our education.’ ” 
Many Catholie educators would not agree with this. But I 
hold that neither Jew nor Protestant coming to a Catholic college 
has the least claim to exemption from the study of the Catholic 
religion, even though excused from the practice of chapel attend- 
ance. Indeed in this connection I am led to reflect that we have 
made a great to-do over Catholic practice, compulsory attendance 
at Mass and a number of other compulsory exercises. To what 
purpose? The answer is of course that the Catholic habit will be 


formed. And I frankly say I have grave misgivings over the’ 


habit-forming theory. How many a Catholic college man who has 
been dragooned to Mass as a part of his education, is going to 
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daily Mass in his parish church to-day? How many a convent 
girl, admonished if she did not answer the daily Mass bell at 
school, is now edifying her sisters in the faith who did not have 
her advantages, by her frequent attendance at the Holy Sacrifice? 
Everyone appreciates the habit-forming power, but we must 
realize that the worthwhile habit is a development of free will 
based on intellectual conviction. 

Which all leads me to this conclusion. If our teaching of re- 
ligion was a strong vital teaching of the principles of our faith, 
we would not have to force people to devotion. Fafher Hull in his 
Lapses in Adult Life has some very fine reflections on Catholic 
failures, as I may term them, which are intimately correlated with 
the collegiate ignorance of which I speak. His pamphlet is well 
worth the study of all who are concerned with Catholic education. 
Its plea is a plea for solid training in Catholic principles, the plea, 
briefly, of this paper. It is plainly, then, the duty of those who 
are directing our colleges to see to it that the men or women en- 
gaged in the course on religion are fully equipped for the work, 
that this work is not looked upon as a side issue, and that these 
courses are made to count in the eyes of the student body. To 
give a worthwhile lecture in any branch requires immediate prepa- 
ration, and a good background in the subject under treatment as 
well as its allied subjects. Apply this sane pedagogical principle 
to the teaching of our faith. Unless you do this the sacrifices 
that have been made for the cause of Catholic education have 
been made in vain. 

Let me mention a few things that are lacking in our modern 
Catholic collegians that may be attributed to the modern atmos- 
phere which they breathe. They have very little understanding 
of the meaning of Church authority. Belonging to a generation 
that is prone to challenge all authority, the Catholic collegians are 
often in a muddle as to why they must submit to Church laws. 
As the modern pagan idea of religion belonging in a sphere by 
itself is so prevalent, the Catholic collegian, tainted by the atmos- 
phere in which he or she moves, frequently gives expression to 
such doubts as — “Why can’t I read what I want? What does 
the Index intend by its prohibitions? Are intelligent Catholics 
held by these?” —I might add that there was never a time when 
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Catholic educators needed to stress the rational basis of authority 
more than the present, authority in the Church, State, the home. 
And I might add that the Catholic teacher, priest or nun, has to 
be on guard against appropriating to himself or herself the in- 
fallibility of the Church. We have an infallible Church back of 
us, but we are not infallible teachers. And because we are con- 
scious of the inerrancy of the Scriptures, we should be all the 
more conscious of our own proneness to err. Because I wear the 
roman collar or the religious habit, my say-so is of no more value 
than any one’s else. Once Americans leave their childhood be- 
hind, the simple reverence for the clerical garb or the religious 
habit is left behind too. It-may be a thing to regret, but it is a 
fact to be reckoned with by Catholic educators. In this matter 
of authority I cannot train young Americans if I resent the chal- 
lenge of the young mind because I fear it is disrespectful in ques- 
tioning what I have put down as true in my lecture. Critics of 
Woodrow Wilson frequently speak of his classroom mind. They 
say he was so used to speaking from the desk or platform that 
he never got over the pedogogue’s dogmatism. Whether this is 
true or not, I do not know, but I do know that there is danger of 
the Catholic educator over-dogmatizing. Father B or Sister A 
may act as if he or she were the infallible Church when a keen 
young mind objects strenuously to a statement issuing from the 
platform. The intellectual superiority that the teacher’s desk 
calls for cannot be established on religious reasons. We are not 
likely to inculcate the principles of authority in a generation that 
needs them badly by appropriating an authority that does not 
belong to us. 

To conclude, I would say that Catholic educators might well 
take stock from time to time in the business of Catholic edu- 
cation. Notre Dame did a very fine thing a short time ago in 
making a survey of religion. That survey was most enlighten- 
ing, and every Catholic school could well imitate Notre Dame 
University in this matter. How familiar are our boys and girls 
up and down the college land with Catholic liturgy, ritual, sym- 
bolism, art? How many of them know the great heroes of the 
Church and the influence they have wielded in civilization? How 
many of them take from their Catholic education a well-reasoned 
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pride in Catholic tradition? How many of them after four years 
in the atmosphere of a Catholic college go out into a pagan world 
convinced that they have the best that there is in culture and 
learning, that their faith is a mental asset’as well as a divine 
gift? How many are really the leaven in the mass, the great 
forces for a better America? 

During the past few years our colleges have had drives for 
better equipment, newer and larger buildings. What about a 
general drive among Catholic colleges for a deeper, more intel- 
lectual teaching of religion? It is a commonplace known to you 
as educators, that modern teaching outside of our schools is shot 
through with evolutionary theories. Our own must be more 
and more strengthened by the strong principles of our faith. We 
have the heritage of the ages. As Catholic educators are we 
wielding it as it should be wielded? Is my arraignment of col- 
legiate ignorance an exaggeration or a delusion? 





STANDARDS 


CLYDE FURST, LITT. D., SECRETARY, CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING, NEW YORK CITY 


“The primary object of a university is to establish and main- 
tain high standards. Its secondary object is to teach as many 
students as possible. Unless the matter of standards is held in 
the foreground, a place does not deserve the name of a univer- 
sity”. This statement by President Hadley may well be kept 
in mind by all who have to do with colleges as well as univer- 
sities. 

There is no need to impart information concerning educational 
standards to representatives of a body which for so many cen- 
turies conserved education as well as religion for the entire Chris- 
tian world. The Department of Colleges and Secondary schools 
of the Catholic Educational Association has adopted the stand- 
ards of the American Council on Education, in formulating which 
your representatives took notable part. Your publications con- 
tain full and admirable discussions of these and similar stand- 
ards. Nor is there need to emphasize the fact that it is not for 
the sake of uniformity that we consider standards, but for their 
suggestion, inspiration and guidance toward permanent, recogni- 
nized and accepted worth. 

Church colleges of every sort have a sede oe responsibility 
in the matter of standards because of the belief of many persons 
that the phrase “church college” involves a contradiction in terms, 
that being committed to or intimately associated with one or 
another specific religious belief, hampers that ability to study and 
speak with absolute freedom concerning any subject which is 
held by many to be the primary requisite in an institution of 
higher learning. Those who hold otherwise, that there is no 
conflict between advanced scholarship and traditional belief, 
have a special obligation to make their scholarship convincing 
to those who question their form of organization. This is all 
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the more true since there are undoubtedly denominational insti- 
tutions which excuse obvious educational shortcomings on the 
ground of their satisfactorily fulfilling religious requirements, 
which they consider much more important. This matter has 
been discussed trenchantly by the Board of Education of. the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in such phrases as the fol- 
lowing: 


“The efficiency of our church colleges . . . is often im- 
paired by pious incompetence . . . the church had _ better 
not attempt distinctively general educational work at all than 
to maintain merely weak and feeble institutions. . . . No 
Christian name or affiliation and no course of instruction about 
religion can overcome the pervasive and deadly influence of any 
school that ‘says but does not.’ ” 


The relation between faith and works, profession and _ per- 
formance, is far simpler in its application than its essence. The 
world so consistently judges us by our deeds rather than our 
words that public influence becomes largely a matter of concrete 
action. 

It is in the practical application of standards that most of our 
difficulties arise. Sincerity may easily grow too severe, and sym- 
pathy too lenient. Of the two evils probably the lesser, in dealing 
with impressionable students, is a rigidity which elevates the letter 
above the spirit, rather than a negligence which proves that a 
college does not practice what it preaches, and persuades students 
that they need not perform what they promise. A considerable 
number of contemporary graduates might say, with Jeremy 
Bentham, that they 'earned at college chiefly mendacity and in- 
sincerity. From this point of view a considerable number of 
details in the application of college standards become important. 

With regard to requirements for admission, it is generally 
agreed that a college should demand the satisfactory completion 
of a four-year course in a secondary school approved by a 
recognized accrediting agency, or the equivalent of such a course, 
and that the major portion of the secondary school course ac- 
cepted for admission should be definitely corre!ated with the cur- 
riculum to which the student is admitted. The application of 
these standards, however, varies among institutions to an extent 
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that indicates a varying definition of the measures used. One 
Massachusetts secondary school reported in 1923 that 163 of its 
graduates in that one year had completed more than sixteen col- 
lege entrance units; 133 of them were credited with twenty 
or more such units. This can scarcely be due to anything other 
than the use of some flexible interpretation, rather than the 
standard definition of the college entrance unit as one-fourth of 
a high school year. 

Concerning the college curriculum, the American Council on 
Education contents itself with suggesting that it should represent 
four full years of work in subjects that may be adapted by each 
institution to its own conditions. Colleges in recent years have 
had little doubt as to how the secondary school curriculum should 
be constituted, but little agreement as to their own. Every con- 
tribution to this prob'em from history, experience, or experiment 
is welcome, and the institution that believes itself in possession 
of sound suggestions for others will perform a public service by 
making them widely known. 

We all know that numbers of the teachers in our colleges 
greatly need more advanced training, more opportunity and en- 
couragement to continued professional study during their teach- 
ing, and for these and other reasons considerably reduced pro- 
grams of actual teaching. Indeed, we are so convinced of the 
importance of these matters that the strength of our conviction 
not infrequently takes the place of action; we rest in complete 
admission of what is desirable rather than attempt to inaugurate 
the slow and painful efforts necessary for improvement. 

With regard to equipment, we are still lax concerning the hous- 
ing, nutrition, and genuine physical education of students at the 
most critical time of their lives. There are few college libraries 
anywhere that do not need more books, a better selection, greater 
accessibility, more comfortable facilities for reading. 

The desirability not only of good work in a college but of work 
that can be proved to be good, is very great for the student who 
desires later to transfer to another institution, to enter upon 
graduate work, or to secure a license to practice one of the pro- 
fessions. The student who learns at such a juncture that work 
which he supposed to be excellent is inferior, has anything but 
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gratitude toward his former school; he who, on the other hand, 
finds his work welcomed with deserved recognition becomes a 
reasoned and strong supporter of his true alma mater. 

One of the beliefs of the American Council on Education is 
that no college should be accredited until it has been inspected 
and reported upon by an agent or agents regularly appointed by 
some accrediting organization. For the sound development and 
application of standards considerable personal acquaintance with 
a number of institutions is essential. Questionnaires are often 
unrepresentative because all do not answer them, and inaccurate 
because those who do answer are not always careful. 

Statistics, especially averages, may obscure the best and worst 
features of any situation. Experienced and disinterested visitors 
can see local problems against a comparative background, solve 
difficulties which discourage those immersed in them, and dis- 
cover possibilities that are hidden to those whose attention has 
been weighted by detail. Education is related to life in so many 
ways that every competent observer is suggestive. Such ob- 
servers also interpret institutions to the public. The college that 
welcomes such guests has no trouble about its reputation or sup- 
port. The college that discourages the visits of competent en- 
quirers can never overcome the consequent impression that it 
would suffer from clear-sighted scrutiny. Educational institu- 
tions, moreover, that are exempt from taxation on the ground 
of their service to the public, owe a convincing demonstration 
of those services to representatives of the public at any time. 

One or two specific devices for the comparison of institutions 
are worth consideration. 

For some years the New England College Entrance Certifi- 
cate Board and the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, have carried out a plan by which 
there is reported to the Board or the Association the success in 
the associated colleges of students who have entered on certifi- 
cate from associated schools. When students from one school 
encounter difficulty in the same subject in several colleges, it is 
evident that the teaching of that subject in that school needs 
scrutiny. When students from several schools encounter diffi- 
culty in the same subject in one college but not in others, it is 
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evident that the teaching of that subject in that college needs 
scrutiny. This plan of reporting might well be adopted by any 
group of schools, colleges, universities,.or professional schools 
with illumination and advantage to a!l concerned. 

Sundry tests in reading, writing, and arithmetic and related 
subjects, as these are taught in elementary schoo!s, are now used 
to compare the accomplishment of pupils in different classes, 
schoois, and cities. Similar tests are being developed for second- 
ary school subjects and it may be expected that they will be de- 
veloped for college subjects. Success by its graduates in the 
tests of the College Entrance Examination Board is one measure 
of the accomplishment of a secondary school. The work of 
colleges is measured in a less comprehensive way by the success 
of their graduates in examinations for Rhodes Scholarships, uni- 
versity and foreign fellowships, and the like. The day may per- 
haps come when, in the words of one of your former speakers, 
“an acceptable graduate of an accredited school must have at- 
tained a certain power in certain lines of endeavor, the extent of 
which power can be expressed in terms of percentage in model 
examination questions, or, if you prefer, in terms of scores in 
standard educational and intelligence tests. Then throw entirely 
upon your accredited schoo! the responsibility for developing that 
amount of power or efficiency”. In any case statistics concern- 
ing all of these measures that are available will do much to il- 
luminate to any institution its relative status and suggest desir- 
able forms of improvement. 

May I, in conclusion, quote a paragraph from an address upon 
this same subject of Standards before the American Council of 
Education ? 


“For, finally, the public must be helped to understand and ap- 
prove sound educational standards before permanent support 
can be secured for them. The impulsive vigor of our time, so 
successful in material matters, feels the abstract to be alien and 
conformity to any set standard unpleasantly restrictive. But 
the indulgence of uncontrolled vitality soon leads to extrava- 
gance and caprice. Novelty has no relation to value; variety 
itself grows tiresome. Sooner or later experience proves that 
irresponsible aggressiveness, however sincere, is not fruitful, that 
mere recalcitrance against the established is not progress, that 
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free speech alone leads nowhere, that evolution is safer than 
revolution, that democracy demands agreement and cooperation. 
Then every contact with serious know edge, sweet reasonable- 
ness, cultivated taste, and solid accomplishment, inspires respect. 
The eternal verities are unshaken; they require only faithful 
interpretation to compel the reverence of the world”. 





SOME PROBLEMS OF STANDARDIZATION 


REVEREND THOMAS I. GASSON, S. J., GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Much has been written within recent years on the subject of 
standardization in colleges, and it would be the height of folly in 
me to imagine that I couid in any way add to the wise and ex- 
haustive treatment already given this subject by several eminent 
members of this Association. Yet having had an experience of 
forty years in college life, and taking for granted the absolute 
need of bringing Catholic colleges to an acknowledged standard 
of excellence in studies, I venture to make a few suggestions of 
a practical nature which I submit to you for your gracious con- 
sideration. These remarks will deal principally with the site, the 
buildings, the degrees, the teachers and their preparation, and the 
courses in our American colleges. 

The term “standardization”, as we all know, means the ar- 
ranging of many activities and of various elements according to 
recognized ideal, form, type or model. It implies, consequently, 
an ideal and the bringing of elements and activities into harmony 
with that model. Hence we have standards of money, of time, 
of measurements, of morality. If the standard wins the ap- 
proval of sound reason, it will be a safe standard; if it fails in 
this, then it is unworthy of the support of a conscientious man. 

Let me at the start emphasize two things — first, that there is 
something fixed, something inflexible about a standard, because 
it is a unit of reference, it is a rule by which we guide ourselves, 
it is a principle on which we base our. judgments and according 
to which we fashion our actions. Secondly, we must never lose 
sight of the fact that the students we train are to be prepared 
for work in this country and that in consequence we must frankly 
accept facts, we must recognize the industrial and commercial 
life of the country with its concomitant problems, and y « must 
be ready to face concrete and actual situations. Unless these 
points are borne in mind we shall live in a world of theory and 

(18) 
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turn cut dreamers and theorists, instead of men prepared to deal 
with realities and to cope with actual situations. A course of 
studies which might be excellent for the placid life of the Flow- 
ery Kingdom would be totally unsuited for citizenship training 
in this land of strenuous life. 


THE COLLEGE SITE 

The college as the shrine of higher knowledge, as the inspirer 
of the nation’s chosen youth, as the moulder of the nation’s lead- 
ers, should have a proper setting or site. May I recall to your 
minds what was written on the site of a university by that most 
illustrious of illustrious college men, John Henry Cardinal New- 
man (in the third volume of his Historical Sketches). To do 
effective work a college must have ample space; it must be in 
pleasant surroundings and the air must be elastic and invigorat- 
ing. You cannot run a college on a twenty foot lot; you cannot 
bring out what is best in a youth in the slums; and you cannot 
develop a vigorous manhood in the swamps. The country at 
large has a laudable ideal in this regard; but must we not truth- 
fully acknowledge that in this point there is crying need in many 
places of radical reform? What supreme wisdom was shown 
by the monastic leaders of the Middle Ages in their choice of 
sites for school ; what lack of vision has been displayed in many 
sections of the United States! In choosing a site for a college 
let it have at least thirty acres and it would be much better to 
secure fifty. 

THE BUILDINGS 

There is also room for improvement in the type or style of 
building erected for college purposes. Here again there is a 
general ideal throughout the country — namely, that the best re- 
sults are obtained by the group, not by the single building, and 
that the buildings themselves should follow an accepted order 
of architecture. To attempt to crowd all the diverse branches 
and activities of a modern college under one roof is to cripple 
the present and to endanger the future. Who is there who can- 
not recalled absurd arrangements made for the teaching of chem- 
istry, while the science of physics is explained in an out-of-the- 
way corner of a basement — and all this for lack of a building 
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properly constructed for the study of the sciences. It is high 
time to do away with these crude makeshifts, and to recognize 
the fact that reason imperatively demands the group system of 
buildings, if we wish to ho!d our own: in the collegiate sphere. 


_Not ‘ess imperative is it that our col‘ege buildings should be 
above criticism in the arrangements for light, ventilation and 
hygiene, but that they should conform to the rules of some ac- 
cepted order of architecture. It is a common fallacy that in 
building, a line of beauty costs more than an ugly line. As a 
rule the contrary is the case, and a carefully planned building in 
the simp!e academic Gothic or in the Norman style will be found 
to be practical, economical and attractive. The Church has al- 
ways been the faithful patron of art; what possible excuse can 
there be for the hideous masses of brick and cement which in 
so many places are labelled Catholic colleges? 


LOCAL SEPARATION OF HIGH SCHOOL FROM COLLEGE 

Another point to which I fee: bound to call attention is the 
need of separating locally the high school from the college. The 
country has definitely and for good grounds decreed this separa- 
tion and we must follow suit. Experience shows that where a 
high school is placed on the same grounds with a college, the 
college suffers in efficiency, in attractive force and in reputa- 
tion. Say what we may, the presence of the high school inter- 
feres most adversely with strict'y college work; college students 
resent the presence of the venturesome high school student, while 
the popular mind will always dwe!l upon the high school and 
thrust the college into the background. It is useless to blink at 
facts and these are the facts. Moreover, there is a growing ten- 
dency in the country on the part of the larger universities. to 
refuse to acknowledge the degrees of those colleges to which 
high schools are locally attached. It is impossible to emphasize 
too strongly the need of this local separation. It is not sufficient 
merely to have a distinct col'ege faculty. The college must be 
alone on its own grounds, if the institution and its degree are 
to have due recogntion from the educated public. 

It is sometimes urged that the expense of changing from the 
old method of conducting the two establishments on the same 
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spot to the one suggested is too great to be made in the imme- 
diate future. To this I answer that the separation, when ac- 
tually made, would result in so large an increase in the number 
of students that the financial difficulties can be easily met. 
It is a vital need, and for such essential means must be bravely 
adopted. 

ACADEMIC HONORS OR DEGREES 


With regard to degrees it is regrettable that there is not a uni- 
form standard in a!l parts of the country, while the abuse of 
conferring honorary degrees upon anybody and everybody fre- 
quently makes certain co!lege authorities the laughing stock of 
educators. We can no longer be certain that a B. A. degree im- 
plies the performance of a specified amount of study in Latin, 
Greek, mathematics and the sciences, but there is a complete. 
understanding among reputable colleges that the degree of B. A. 
should be awarded for four years’ successful work in collegiate 
studies ; that the Master’s degree should be awarded only to those 
who give an additional year to advanced work and who write an 
essay of considerable length, say of twenty-five thousand words; 
while the degree of Doctor of Philosophy should be conferred 
only upon those who have given three years to intensive research- 
work upon a topic which has the approval of the Committee on 
Studies. To give an honorary degree of B. A. or M. A. or of 
Ph. D. is to wreck the reputation of any institution for academic 
consideration. 

In like manner to lavish honorary degrees upon every chance 
wayfarer to our shores, or upon retired tailors and grocers, is 
to betray a fatal disregard for academic propriety. The fitness 
of things requires that college honors should be awarded those 
who can carry them with becoming dignity. 


THE COURSES 


With regard to the courses, we are met by many problems. 
Shall we claim that there is only one means, the old B. A. course, 
of effective education, or shall we admit to the place of honor 
other courses, such as lead to the degree of B. S. or even Ph. B.? 
Here again we have to face facts. First, are all students en- 
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dowed by nature with those gifts which are needed for a suc- 
cessful mastery of the subjects exacted for the degree of B. A.? 
Second, is it desirable to have all students enter the careers for 
which the B. A. degree directly prepares? Third, is it desirable 
to have a Central Educational Committee empowered to draw up 
a plan of studies for the entire country? 

To the first question we must render an unqualified answer in 
the negative. Experience undeniably shows us that very many 
students utterly lack the mental powers needed to follow the 
prescribed studies for a B. A. degree and that to force them into 
such courses is to throw the student’s future into jeopardy, to 
give the professor unspeakable agony, and to fill parents with 
lasting grief over their son’s failures. 

A negative answer must likewise be given to the second ques- 
tion. We have been crowding the ranks of the legal and medical 
profession, while leaving the large posts of industrial manage- 
ment; of applied chemistry, of applied physics, of commercial 
leadership, practically unrecognized. Yet it is precisely in these 
lines that at the present time the valuable prizes of life are to 
be won. Many a now plodding lawyer would have become a 
leader in science and many a heart-broken physician would have 
shone in the realm of industrial chemistry. I do not for an in- 
stant advocate substitutes which pander to mental indolence and 
to character-deterioration, but I mean healthy, labor-exacting, 
mind-training substitutes which will of necessity furnish a vigor- 
ous intellectual training. 

What, finally, of the project so frequently agitated in these 
meetings of appointing a Central Board of Studies to draw up 
a program for the Catholic colleges of the United States, re- 
fusing to recognize those who fail to accept said program? This 
is a delicate question. It is obvious that we must insist upon a 
certain standard in the quality and quantity of the branches 
studied, otherwise we are traitors to the sacred trust committed 
to us by Church and State; but is it expedient to have a Central 
Committee prescribe in fullest detail the program to be followed 
inall sections of the land? It seems to me that it would be best 
to have such a Committee; if-instituted, prescribe the minimum 
requirements and not enter into all the details. The reason for 
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this view is that the country is so vast, the sectional interests 
and claims so diverse, the opportunities for advancement.so dif- 
ferent, that regional modification is a necessity and that, in.con- 
sequence, many details must be left to the wisdom of college 
directors in each locality. A Central Committee that would.at- 
tempt to prescribe the crops which each farmer should.cultivate, 
the kind of cattle which each rancher should raise,. the. food 
which each individual should eat and the .fashions. which..each 
women should admire, would meet with dismal failure. Heavy 
overcoats are useful at times in Maine, they are a useless burden 
in Louisiana; stiff collars and colored neckties are -highly 
prized in Washington; they would be an absurdity in Northern 
Alaska. 
THE EQUIPMENT 


The college should be well-equipped with the scientific ap- 
paratus and the other material aids to intelligent teaching. In 
like manner the students’ library is a matter of supreme’ im- 
portance in college training. It should contain the best- works 


on all topics studied by the pupils and it should be accessible 
at all times. It is utterly absurd to suppose that the youthful 
mind can evolve everything out of its inner consciousness; and 
it is equally irrational to have a college library managed in-such 
a manner that it is never really accessible to the student at' the 
time when he is free to consult the books therein. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


In each college there should be one or two men of profound 
knowledge, of broad experience and of ready sympathy, .who 
will act as advisers to the students in the choice of a career. 
Too frequently our boys are permitted to drift through the entire 
course without any intelligent effort to give them needed guidance 
in this supreme matter. In some colleges a vocational retreat 
is given to the members of the senior year; it would be more 
fruitful to take up the matter in the freshman year and to fol- 
low up the steps then taken by earnest talks on the need of a 
wise selection of a life’s career among the rest of. the course. 
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THE TEACHER’S TRAINING 

Let me say a word upon the wisdom of preparing intelligently 
and thoroughly professors and teachers for the various branches 
of knowledge. Too often this needed preparation is neglected 
and subjects are commissioned to teach branches for which they 
have never been adequately trained. The religious habit is not 
a guarantee of success where the elementary rules of prudence 
are spurned, and prudence, as St. Thomas tells us, implies care 
of the present and foresight or preparation for the future. For 
every important branch the teacher should be carefully chosen, 
thoroughly trained and. furnished with all useful aids. There 
should always be an understudy who in case of sickness or death 
may step in and fill the breach; otherwise should a catastrophe 
occur some poor but willing victim is thrust into a position for 
which there has been little or no training. 

A wise ruler appoints his subordinate officials to those posi- 
tions for which they are best qualified. He does not assign the 
cleaning of the highways to physicians, nor are lawyers given 
charge of the electric light supplies, nor are Doctors of Philoso- 
phy sent to collect the refuse of a crowded city. Yet as a matter 
of fact it frequently happens that a Catholic professor, after 
many years of profound and intensive study in an advanced 
subject, is suddenly assigned to take charge of an elementary 
class in French or German or English or algebra, while his time 
is filled out with a policeman’s duty in guarding discipline and 
in preventing domestic riots. Is this wisdom? Is this intelli- 
gence? Even when this fearful economic waste is not indulged 
in, there is an equally criminal economic waste of intelligent 
life by imposing so many burdens of discipline and of drudgery 
upon the Catholic professor that he is a nervous wreck long be- 
fore he is fifty. 

The same criminal waste is shown in compelling nuns after 
spending four and five hours in intense intellectual work in 
the classroom, to scrub floors and varnish chairs when all this 
could be performed by a colored janitress for a few paltry dol- 
lars. In other words, a St. Catherine of Alexandria is forced 
to wear out her life in the duties of a scrub-woman and a St. 
Hilda or a St. Hildegarde is compelled to waste a valuable, 
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trained, cultivated life in struggles with a boarding school laun- 
dry board. Is this just? Religious humility can be cultivated 
without this fearful expenditure of valuable lives. A wise or- 
dering of forces and the employment of a few lay helpers will 
conserve vast intellectual treasures and enable the professors and 
teachers to enrich the world with much needed works written 
from a Catholic viewpoint. 

In conclusion may I not call attention to the lofty standard of 
excellence and sacrifice of our priests, Brothers and nuns? They 
certainly realize clearly the beautiful panegyric of Webster on 
the teaching profession, or the striking words of St. John 
Chrysostom, “What loftier object is there in life than to train 
the morals of the young? Far above the artist, far beyond the 
sculptor, far higher than any other profession, is the exalted 
calling of those who know the supreme fine art,—the art of 
moulding young souls according to the noblest models of Chris- 
tian virtue.” 











SOCIAL SCIENCES IN THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 





REVEREND. JOSEPH REINER, S. J., MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 


While we are deliberating on educational problems here in 
Cleveland, another group of Catholic men and women are dis- 
cussing social: problems in Milwaukee. In announcing the first 
meeting of the Catholic Conference on Industrial Problems, the 
bulletin..of the N. C. W. C. states: “This Conference was 
instituted. last winter for the purpose of. bringing the simple 
principles of Christianity into industrial life —for the purpose 
of making practical application of Pope Leo’s .Encyclical on 
the Condition of Labor.” It is plain that the Catholic Indus- 
trial Conference promises to become an educational force of 
great importance and that we educators shall have to take 
cognizance of it. The fruits of its deliberations and discussions 
will soon find their way into our colleges, and it will behoove 
us as educators to furnish men and women capable of carrying 
on the important work of the Conference. 

Reading further in the announcement of the Conference we 
find this confession: “American Catholics are backward in 
this field (the industrial) where they should, and with the co- 
operation of this new and much-needed organization, may yet 
perhaps lead.” Dr. Ryan gave expression to a similar thought 
a short time ago when he said: 


“The thirty-second anniversary of Pope Leo’s Encyclical on 
the Condition of Labor, finds the elements of the labor problem 
unchanged and the solution which Pope Leo laid down for the 
labor problem still waiting to be applied. Some improvement 
during the past generation has been registered, and in some 
matters affairs are worse, but in all the fundamental parts of 
the labor problem, conditions remain the same. The United 
States still engrosses itself in searching for ways to patch up 
the more serious evils while delaying a real settlement.” 


(126) 
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A number of authorities might be cited in corroboration of 
this opinion, but the fact that social conditions remain so criti¢al 
in America gives more eloquent testimony than words possibly 
could, that the 20,000,000 Catholics in our country have con- 
tributed little toward the solution of the social question. 

Educational Deficiencies. — What explanation can ‘be offered 
for this fact? How has it happened that though supreme pon- 
tiffs and Bishops have issued more numerous and more “im- 
pressive documents in behalf of social action than in behalf of 
any other Catholic endeavor, we have such meager results to 
point to? There are a number of causes, but for our present 
purpose I shall only emphasize the one. that seems to be the 
most important, viz., the lack of socially-minded leaders. Those 
who have become our leaders and still more those who should 
be our leaders, are scarcely, if at all, interested in social action 
because they did not receive the proper training in their forma- 
tive period. The words of a committee appointed by the 
Anglican Bishop of Southwark can be applied to American 
conditions : 


“In regarding these evils (industrial distress) we feel that we 
cannot acquit the schools of a share in responsibility. They 
appear to us to have overlooked the complexity of life in a 
modern civilized community, and the bearing of Christianityon 
the relationships to which that complexity gives rise. They 
have been content to inculcate a general charity towards. neigh- 
bors and a sound moral tone in the regulation of the lives of 
the boys; but the question: ‘Who is my neighbor?’ has not 
received the attention it deserves.” (Social Work in Catholic 
Schools, p. 30). j 


The failure of educational institutions to furnish leaders’ in 
social action has been stressed by writers and thinkers.of all 
countries and all shades of belief and unbelief. Among the 
most recent statements is that of the Archbishop of Toronto, the 
Most- Reverend N. McNeil, who writes the following in his 
preface to that golden book of Father Kelly, C. S. B., Zeal in 
the Classroom: 


“Of all those who have had the opportunity to acquire a 
college education, how many fail to be leaders through insuffi- 
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cient mental training as compared with those who fail through 
insufficient spiritual training? Among the latter must be reck- 
oned those who are devoted entirely to money-getting, or who 
take no interest in the community in which they live, or who 
regard public life simply as a means of ‘self-advancement, or 
who look upon ease and comfort and display as the things to be 
sought: in life.” 


Studies and learning make their strongest appeal to selfish 
instincts. These are stimulated and developed while the instinct 
of mutual helpfulness is atrophied. This natural tendency is 
aggravated by the emphasis which is constantly put upon the 
personal success of the student from the time that the college 
bids for his matriculation to the day that he graduates. Rous- 
seau called attention to these phenomena in his Discourse on 
Arts and Sciences, and denounced learning as “the badge of 
selfishness and corruption.” He pointed out that it served 
rather to promote the selfish interests of the rich than to relieve 
the distress of the poor. 


During the recent World War the educational system of the 
whole country was revolutionized and made subservient to the 
purposes of a war government. One might be justified in ex- 
pecting similar action after the war on the part of Catholic 
educational institutions, in view of the menace of social prob- 
lems as revealed by that catastrophe and the consequences which 
they precipitated, and by the unparalleled conditions now pre- 
vailing in Russia. In view of the emphasis placed upon the 
social question by the hierarchy, Catholic educators would have 
been justified in concentrating all their educational efforts upon 
finding the remedy which Pope Leo told us thirty-two years ago 
must be found if civilization is to be saved. 

Lack of Social Vision. — We find, however, that the average 
Catholic educational institution has adhered in great measure to 
the traditional conception of a college and has consciously or 
unconsciously proceeded on the assumption that the college is 
for the benefit of the individual student and that social prob- 
lems are of no direct concern to it. If social problems were, 
or are, given consideration, they are treated in an academic 
manner. Social sciences, such as political economy, sociology, 
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social history, social problems, are not considered of sufficient 
importance or value to be placed on a par with required subjects. 
Catalogues of some of our colleges issued only a few years ago 
make no provisions for the teaching of any of the social sciences. 
Father Schwickerath’s Jesuit Education, a standard work, does 
not even mention the social sciences. A study of the text-books 
used in the courses of religion and ethics (with one exception) 
reveals the fact that social problems are touched upon only curso- 
rily. More emphasis is placed upon the rights of property 
against the vagaries of Socialism and communism than upon 
the rights of human beings against the aggressions of capitalism. 
Professors of such subjects as might lend themselves readily 
to imparting social concepts and developing a social mind and 
heart, for instance, history, ethics, r@ligion, literature and even 
the natural sciences, are generally unprepared to utilize the 
opportunities thus offered. In most instances they themselves 
have received no training in social subjects. 

This lack of social training in our colleges manifests itself in 
many ways. It is reflected in the pages of the college paper and 
magazine, where references to and articles on social probiems 
are rarely found. It is reflected in the conversation and inter- 
ests of the average college student and graduate, in the meetings 
of alumni associations, etc. Names of college graduates are 
not as conspicuous as we might have reason to expect on the 
rosters of our St. Vincent de Paul Societies, nor do they figure 
importantly in other associations whose purpose is the improve- 
ment of social or religious conditions. Voices are being raised 
more and more frequently in complaint of our defective educa- 
tional methods, and the accusation is not infrequently made that 
unconsciously, at least, our schools of higher learning are conniv- 
ing at or even abetting the prevailing economic injustices. 

An E-xplanation.— What explanation can be offered for the 
apathy and indifference of so many of our Catholic in- 
Stitutions in regard to the most pressing problems of 
our day? This question demands an answer all the more be- 
cause the most important factors that should control and shape 
our educational policies, the genius of our religion, the solemn 
pronouncements of the hierarchy, the needs of the times, the 
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educational value of the subjects, all call for the most vital and 
energetic interest. An analysis offered by Father Leroy, S. J., 
of the conditions in France, contains valuable suggestions. 


“Cesarean or royalist maxims, Gallican traditions, Pharisaic 
liberalism, a groundless fear of public opinion, and a touchy 
sensitiveness to that opinion—all these causes have produced 
the same results. They have brought about a kind of depression 
in the souls of our priests, from which arises their excessive 
timidity. The man who can speak to most advantage is reduced 
to silence; the man whose work is most necessary is condemned 
to inactivity.” 


We are victims of past traditions. The traditions of the past 
four centuries, during which individualistic Renaissance ideals 
largely controlled our edtitational policies, seem to have begotten 
a social inertia or paralysis which we have not been able to 
overcome. Allow me to illustrate. Catholic schools formulated 
no policy, directed no movement, inspired no action in favor 
of the abolition of slavery in the United States. On the con- 
trary, Catholics were encouraged to observe the Fugitive Slave 
Law which was designed to fasten the institution of slavery 
still more firmly upon American society. Very little if any 
evidence can be found showing that Catholic institutions of 
higher learning in France during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries expressed any condemnation of, much less took the 
initiative against, the deplorable social conditions that existed 
in Europe and eventually precipitated the French Revolution. 
During that period of national insanity extending over three 
centuries, when witchcraft flourished in European countries, 
particularly in Germany, in some of whose smaller towns from 
ten to fifteen innocent victims were executed on a single day and 
many more were subjected to the most barbarous and inhuman 
tortures, educational institutions supported the madness or main- 
tained an attitude of neutrality. A few leaders raised or tried 
to raise their voices against these shocking conditions, but it was 
almost at the peril of their lives. 

We are victims of conservatism and timidity. We dread the 
persecution that has ever been the lot of those who “have loved 
justice and hated iniquity.” The opposition to social reform by 
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the beneficiaries of the prevailing inequitable system is easily 
understood. I fear that all too frequently we quail before that 
opposition, and instead of meeting the issue squarely we have 
recourse to compromise. The problem is not thereby solved, and 
we have no reason for that complacency which is so common 
among us. On the contrary, as Dr. Johnson pointed out in the 
latest issue of our Bulletin: 


“There is grave cause for concern in the spirit of compromise 
that some of our people are cultivating as a means of disarm- 
ing hostility to our schools. As a prominent Catholic educator 
once remarked — pity he did not write it — ‘It is a question as 
to whether it is better to perish miserably in compromise or to 
die fighting gloriously’. The result would be the same in the 
end, but the second method savors more of Calvary”. 


Why Promote Social Studies? —Is it necessary to establish 
the thesis of the social function of a college? To offer argu- 
ments why social sciences should be taught in college? I shali 
briefly touch upon a few considerations which are commonplaces. 
The first object of a Catholic institution of higher learning is 
to train and educate its students, to prepare them theoretically 
and practically for the rdles that they are expected to play in 
later life. But every graduate has a social rdle to play, has 
social duties to fulfill, has obligations to the community in which 
he lives, and if he is not prepared to play that role, to fulfill 
those duties and obligations, he is not educated in the Christian 
sense of that word. Educational institutions are expected to 
furnish leaders of thought and action. An institution’s great- 
ness should not be measured primarily by the number of students 
who attend, by the extent of its campus, by its imposing build- 
ings and equipment, but rather by the leaders that it furnishes 
to the community. The chief glory of a Catholic college is the 
number of its graduates who are devoting their -energies to the 
establishment of Christ’s kingdom, who are solving those prob- 
lems that are preventing its establishment in personal and social 
relations. 

In the’ development of most sciences, such as engineering, 
medicine, chemistry, physics, etc., expensive instruments and 
materials are necessary. They usually require costly buildings 
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and ‘equipment. Our inability to commandeer vast sums of 
money is a reasonable excuse for our irfability to achieve re- 
sults similar to those achieved by secular institutions in the 
natural sciences. In the development of the social sciences the 
laboratory, though vast and extensive, is prepared for the scholar 
by the action of economic laws, and is open for his scientific 
research at all hours of the day. The equipment that is neces- 
sary for the promotion of the ideals of justice is the equipment 
that every Catholic educational institution can furnish its pro- 
fessors and students, namely, basic principles of ethics and re- 
ligion, interest’ in the misfortune of the poor and helpless, a 
desire to help in the establishment of the kingdom of justice 
and order. A very special obligation to teach social sciences rests 
upon Catholic institutions of learning on account of the ethical 
and religious principles involved. The most dangerous phase of 
the problems treated by these sciences is their divorcement from 
ethics and religion. If the religious and ethical aspects are to 
be preached, Catholic educators and those trained by them, must 
do it. If they neglect their duty the outlook is hopeless. 

The Popes and Social Science. — The last four pontiffs have 
emphasized this viewpoint over and over again. In favor of no 
other science in any curriculum have they issued as many or 
as impressive documents as in favor of the social sciences. 
Merely to give a list of these documents would take up con- 
siderable time. But I cannot forbear quoting a passage from 
the first encyclical of our present gloriously reigning Pope Pius 
XI... Censuring those who neglect the study and application of 
Christian principles as set forth by the Church to social condi- 
tions, he says: 


“We have here a species of moral, juridical, and social 
modernism which we condemn with all our energies because 
it is as pernicious as the dogmatic modernism which is 
better known. 

“It is necessary to recall those doctrines and those precepts; 
all this is more than ever necessary to be made clear to the young 
people in our schools, particularly to those preparing for the 
sanctuary, lest in the midst of so many upheavals and so great 
disorder and perturbation of mind, the young people in their 
indecision, as the Apostle says, might be tossed to and fro and 
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carried about with every wind of doctrine by the wickedness of 
men, by cunning craftiness by which they lie in wait to deceive. 


(Eph. 4:14).” 


Such an emphatic statement is not surprising coming from 
one of the founders of the Catholic University at Milan which 
opened with two faculties, one of philosophy, the other of social 
sciences. 

The Student’s Gain.— Emphasis has been placed upon the 
benefits that will accrue to the community at large in the rec- 
ognition by our colleges and universities of their broadened 
duties and functions, but the influence of such activities upon 
the students themselves would be no less beneficial. With 
reservation we may make our own the appeal of Prince Peter 
Kropotkin to the young intellectuals: 


“And remember, if you do come, that you come not as 
masters but as comrades in the struggle; that you come not to 
govern but to gain strength for yourselves in a new life which 
sweeps upwards to the conquest of the future; that you come 
less to teach than to grasp the aspiration of the many; to divine 
them, to give them shape, and then to work without rest and 
without haste, with all the fire of youth and all the judgment 
of age, to realize them in actual life. Then and then only will 
you lead a complete, a noble, a-rational existence. Then you 
will see that your every effort on this path bears with it fruit in 
abundance, and this sublime harmony once established between 
your actions and the dictates of your conscience will give you 
powers you have never dreamt lay dormant in yourselves. The 
never ceasing struggle for truth, justice and equality among the 
people whose gratitude you will earn, what nobler career can 
the youth of all nations desire than this?” (Soule, The Intel- 
lectual and the Labor Movement.) 


It would take us too far afield to show that the universities 
of the Middle Ages did not confine themselves nearly as much 
to abstract speculation and academic discussion as is generally 
supposed, and that they recognized their obligations to the com- 
munity and took a leading part in solving social and political 
problems of their time. To mention only one instance: The 
“King of theologians.”, Gabriel Biel, busied himself with such 
social problems of his day as the prices of goods, fair wages, 
coinage, infringement of the State on the forest, pasture and 
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water rights of the people, etc. (History of the German People, 
J. Janssen, Vol. 1, p. 135). When the blight of royal abso- 
lutism descended upon Europe after the Middle Ages, the: uni- 
versities lost their former independence and with it much of their 
power for good. They became subservient to royalty very much 
as a large number of educational institutions of to-day have 
become subservient to wealth. 

This subservience of American universities to wealth is the 
theme of a recently published book by Upton Sinclair. Accord- 
ing to a writer in The Nation for March 24, who is quoted: in 
America: 


“The large outlines of Mr. Sinclair’s indictment bear the un- 
questionable evidence of truth. The American universities: are 
deprived, at least in the social sciences, of any disinterested zeal 
for truth by the iron control of partisan, and often ignorant, 
business men. They are deliberately made to serve the interests 
of an economic system against which the moral indictment is 
probably graver than could be drawn against any other. Thev 
destroy the ability and honesty of their teachers. They make 
them sacrifice their conscience to the service of a cause in which 
they rarely believe with conscience. Originality becomes: the 
slave of convention.” 


Personally I believe that Sinclair’s indictment is overdrawn 
and that he utterly fails to give due credit to at least one of the 
State universities, namely, that of Wisconsin, which under the 
leadership of men like Bascom, Ely, Commons and others, has 
profoundly influenced social thought and social action in our 
country and has been largely responsible for the progressive 
social legislation on the statute books of the State. He blunders 
in attacking the Catholic University at Washington which he 
confounds with another institution. Had he been familiar with 
actual conditions he would have had an opportunity to bestow 
unstinted praise. The Catholic University has given impetus 
to Catholic social work throughout the country, has elevated the 
standards of social service through the organization. of the 
Conference of Catholic Charities, and has done more for Cath- 
olic social action through the publications of its professors and 
graduates, through their lectures and activities in relation to 
specific problems. as for instance, the minimum wage. law of 
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the District of Columbia, the Denver street car strike, etc., — 
through their fearless proclamation of Catholic social truth in 
face of determined opposition, through the organization of 
the Catholic Industrial Conference, etc., than any other Catholic 
institution of learning. ' 

I have come to the last part of my paper which considers 
what place the social sciences should hold in the curriculum of 
a Catholic college. What I have to say is offered rather for the 
purpose of inviting discussion than with the mtention of sub- 
mitting a definite plan or program. 

A Program.— As for actual class hours that each student 
should be required to devote to social sciences, twelve semester 
hours for all aspirants to a bachelor’s degree would not» seem 
excessive. Six of these hours should be devoted to a generalized 
course in sociology and sociological prob!ems, which might include 
a study of the problems of government, international relations, 
and education. The other six hours should be devoted to a 
generalized course in economics, which would include the social 
question, present-day industrial problems, a study of the social 
encyclicals of Pope Leo and Pope Pius X, of the Bishops’ pro- 
gram of social reconstruction, of the pamphlet on the social 
question issued by the Social Action Department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, or some other text on the social ques- 
tion. Education is not obtained merely by adding up semester 
hours. Quoting again trom that book which deserves a place 
on every teacher’s desk, Zeal in the Classroom: “The most 
vital question about a graduating student is not how much he 
knows or even how keen his mind has become, but what he has 
learned to admire? What are his ideals in life? What is his 
attitude towards God and his fellow men?” 

Our Catholic colleges must do far more than merely im- 
part information on social subjects. They must impart to their 
students a social spirit. The social spirit must pervade the 
whole educational system. Every opportunity to bring home to 
the student his social obligations, and to inspire him with the 
ambition to acquit himself honorably of these obligations, must 
be utilized. As was indicated before, opportunities of this sort 
offer themselves in great abundance in the study of history, 
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ethics, religion, and even in the study of literature and science. 

The social spirit in a Catholic institution of learning must 
be based upon supernatural considerations and must be purified 
by supernatural motives. To preach Christianity and to neglect 
social obligations, is to take the heart out of the Gospel. Christ 
made loving service the test of loyalty, the touchstone of de- 
votion, and the measure of greatness in His Kingdom. “Good 
impulses that do not lead to active service may be mere private 
luxuries that are neither pleasing to God nor helpful to man.” 
Besides holding up high ideals to our students, giving them com- 
pelling motives, we must show them in a practical way how to 
exercise themselves in social service. Numberless opportuni- 
ties are at hand. Students can be taught to take a practical 
interest in social legislation’ pending in federal or State legis- 
latures. They can be shown practically how they may influence 
such legislation. They can be brought in immediate contact with 
existing Catholic or secular social institutions and be induced to 
offer their assistance. They should become familiar. with the 
work of the Catholic Conference of Charities, of the Catholic 
Industrial Conference, and of similar secular institutions. It 
seems to me that Catholic institutions of learning should be par- 
ticularly prominent in promoting the cooperative movement, be- 
cause it more’ closely approaches the Christian ideal in social 
relations than any other economic arrangement. It has been 
espoused by Catholic social thinkers in Europe, some of its forms 
have been explicitly recommended by Pope Leo XIII, and it 
has a record of remarkable achievement to point to in its justi- 
fication. The institution in our colleges that should be utilized 
to spiritualize the social activities of our students, is the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin. The great function of the sodality in 
this respect has been pointed out at previous meetings of our 
Association. 


That there are serious difficulties in the way of devising and 
carrying out a detailed program of social studies in a college 
curriculum must be granted. But if we approach the problem 
with a Keen realization of its tremendous significance for Cath- 
olic education, some plan will be worked out. It must be done; 
therefore it can be done. 











TRAINING FOR THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


REVEREND EDWARD F. GARESCHE, S. J., EDITOR OF The Queen's 
Work, st. LOUIS, MO. 


During the several years in which the present Committee has 
been in existence, it has been possible to make rather extended 
observations concerning the present state of our Catholic educa- 
tional system as regards training for the lay apostalate, and to 
formulate definite and practical suggestions for the decided im- 
provement which seems cal‘ed for in this regard both in our pri- 
mary and secondary schools. What we shal! now have to report 
has been to some degree shadowed forth in previous findings 
of this Committee which have been submitted in former years 
and published in successive issues of the annual Report. They 
may now, however, be given with the greater emphasis and pre- 
cision which comes from more mature investigation and con- 
sideration, and they surely affect very deeply the conscience of 
those who are so fruitfully engaged in the sublime work of 
training our coming generation of Catholics. 

It is the general conviction among thoughtful, well-informed, 
observing Catholics, that there is acute need in the Church of 
to-day of lay apostles, animated by a spirit of supernatural self- 
sacrifice, well-informed as to the work before them and practiced 
in methods and ways of procedure, who will give a due propor- 
tion of their time and effort to accomplish those needed 
works, not directly spiritual perhaps, but most essential to the 
well-being of the Catholic body, and which the priests and Sisters 
cannot compass. 

Side by side with this conviction there exists another, very 
significant to Catholic educators, that our system of training, 
admirable as it is from many standpoints, is distinctly deficient 
in some practical! means of developing and training lay apostles. 
This is clear from the fact that there is almost everywhere a 
dearth of such apostles among the laity who have been trained 
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for many years in Catholic schools and colleges. The want of 
leadership, of initiative, of willing self-sacrifice, of persevering 
effort among our Catholic graduates in behalf of Catholic works 
and enterprises, is so generally commented on that one can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that here is a lack to be remedied, a training 
to be supplied. 

Studying our schools themselves, we seem to see the reason of 
this lack. In their devoted efforts to train our young folk, some 
Catholic teachers are still apparently quite oblivious of the need 
of definite instruction and education for the lay apostolate. Even 
while realizing the want of leadership among our people, the 
lack of initiative and effort in apostolic lines, they still fail to 
make the connection and to see that unless something very 
definite, practical, and effective is done to direct the interest of 
the children toward Catholic activities, make them sensible of 
their own duty to support them, and inspire them with a super- 
natural unselfishness which is needed in the lay apostle, we can 
hardly look for workers among our graduates. 

At present in too many instances everything is done for the 
Catholic students and little is demanded of them in the way of 
personal self-sacrifice and work for Catholic interests. Is-it any 
wonder that they grow up persuaded that to take care of them- 
selves and their own interests is the be-all and end-all of their 
earthly existence? They do,not even think of selfless effort for 
the Catholic cause. They simply take for granted that to work 
for the Church and for the neighbor is the business of priests 
and nuns. Whose fault is it that these children never even think 
of the lay apostolate as something personal to themselves? .Qur 
Catholic people, and this may be said too of the children, are as 
excellent material as may be found on earth for the shaping of 
noble characters. They are singularly responsive to the efforts 
both of priests and Sisters. But: they have a right to look for 
training in the lay apostolate to those who are the official in- 
structors of youth. Many of them are actually incapable of 
developing for themselves a character of unselfish interest in 
Catholic enterprises. If we are doing nothing effective in our 
schools to form lay apostles, we are in so far leaving our: chil: 
dren untrained for life. . 
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The first necessity, therefore, is to awaken in some of our 
Catholic educators a keener sense of the need of definite training 
for the lay apostolate: Unless we can do this all discussion and 
planning will be in vain. There are the children in the schools 
ready and susceptible for our influence. Exercise them in gen- 
erosity, bring practically to their attention the definite works of 
the Church, and we shall have lay apostles. Fail of this and 
they will grow up astonishingly selfish. When the children have 
grown up it is too late to try to interest them as they should be 
interested in Catholic causes. When a campaign is on for the 
school, or when some needed movement requires contribution, 
we hear complaints of the apathy and want of generosity in 
some of our people. ,If they had been accustomed at school to 
take:an interest in such things, to pray for them, to work for 
them, to make sacrifices in a childish way in their behalf, they 
would be more responsive when they are grown to the summons 
to greater effort in behalf of Catholic education, charity, en- 
deavors. 

When we come to consider the practical means of this educa- 
tion we can give no better suggestion than the one formerly 
offered, to-wit the employment of the school sodality as a means 
of ‘training for the lay apostolate. The purpose of the sodality 
expressed in brief is to use an ardent and sincere devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin as a means of fostering an interior super- 
natural fervor of Catholic life of such a kind that it will spon- 
taneously overflow in good works. To inspire such a devotion in 
students requires hard and persistent work. Here is the crux of 
the: whole situation. Our school sodalities are not efficient be- 
cause no one is working hard enough to make them so. Indeed 
some of those in charge of sodalities have not been able to muster 
energy. or find the time to make a thorough study of the sodality 
spirit and. purpose, and it stands to reason that they cannot be 
good directors when they neither know where they are going 
or how they are to get there. Of all good names the words 
“sodality” is one of the most abused. Yet its traditions, spirit 
and rules are plain to be seen and studied by those who will. 

The:characteristic organization of the sodality is to divide the 
sodalists, into grqups and:to confide to each group the work of 
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helping some specific Catholic activity. These groups are some- 
times called sections, and there may be one for the help of the 
poor, another for the missions, in cooperation with the mission 
crusade, another for Catholic literature, another still for cate- 
chetical instruction where the students are mature enough to 
undertake it, another to provide entertainment in homes for the 
aged, orphanages, hospitals, etc. We cannot enter into details 
which will be found in the book, Social Organization in Parishes, 
pages 138 to 150. Suffice it to say, that prudently adapting the 
works undertaken to the age and capacity of the students, there 
is no director of a sodality who cannot find ample activity for 
his sodalists. In the same book on pages 151 to 155, are given 
in double column lists of good works, many within the power 
even of little children. These good works will be valuable not 
only for their present fruit, but most of all for the exercise they 
give in the lay apostolate. Children who have done nothing for 
their neighbor and the Church while at school, graduate in ig- 
norance, not only of the consolations which come from the lay 
apostolate, but even of the existence of its opportunities. On 
the contrary boys and girls who have worked for the poor, the 
missions, Catholic literature, for children, the aged, the sick, are 
aware that opportunities exist for them of service and they will 
find their way back again when school is over to the fields of 
action which have become familiar through their work at school. 

The efficacy of the sodality when rightly organized and pro- 
moted to serve as a training school for the lay apostolate has been 
demonstrated by many instances and by long experience. Some 
who are here present can bear witness from their own experi- 
ence to this statement. But such a sodality demands no small 
effort, study, perseverance, for its success. If we wish the good 
results we must pay the price. Some one who is truly compe- 
tent must be put in charge of the sodality. He or she must be 
given adequate time and encouragement to make it a success. 
Where possible, it is best that a priest should do this work. If 
a priest is not available for the actual labor of sodality direction, 
as may happen in a parish school, then a Sister should be given 
charge who will act as assistant director and take the burden of 
promoting the sodality. In every case a priest must be the official 
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director, but his chief and essential function is to receive the 
members formally into the sodality. This may be done without 
ceremonies, though it is advisable to hold a solemn reception. All 
that is essential for reception is that the candidate manifest a 
wish to be received and the director indicate his assent. Hence, 
aside from the reception the work of the director may be done 
by another who will give the instructions, attend to the work of 
the sections, and see to it that the sodality is truly a living, 
fervent organization and a school of the lay apostolate. 

.To sum up, there is a conscientious duty on our Catholic edu- 
cators, whether in parish schools or in colleges, to provide some 
definite, effective and proven means of training for the lay apos- 
tolate. The sodality offers such a means, provided it be well or- 
ganized and rightly conducted. At present most of the school 
sodalities leave much to be desired in the way of organization 
and management. Clearly, then, the situation calls for effort and 
sacrifice on the part of our educators to bring the school sodali- 
ties up to standard for the sake of training lay apostles. No one 
will offer in excuse that it is hard and troublesome to keep up 
good sodalities. Labor and effort are the price of all achieve- 
ment, especially in education. We are striving to make our 
schools as excellent as possible from the side of secular educa- 
tion. Even more we owe our -work and striving to train our 
children from the spiritual side and prepare them for an active, 
fruitful, Catholic life. In the standardization of our schools let 
us not fail to insist upon real sodalities worthy of the name. 
They will ensure the spiritual training of our students. They 
will inculcate the spirit of supernatural self-sacrifice and active 
self-devotion so needed in the laity of.to-day, if they are to ac- 
complish the great task before them. They will prove effective 
means of training for the lay apostolate. 

Though it is somewhat outside the province of this Committee, 
we wish also to call attention to the efficacy of sodalities to 
promote vocations to the teaching orders and congregations. The 
same spiritual training through devotion to Mary, which will pre- 
pare those whose lifework is in the world for the lay apostolate, 
will also quicken the germs of a religious vocation iti those whom 
God calls to His service and will strengthen them with super- 
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natural self-devotedness to heed that call and follow it. Thus 
while preparing by their devoted efforts in the direction of the 
sodality a corps of trained laborers in the lay apostalate, our 
Catholic educators will also be making ready their own successors 
in the holy work of training still further generations for the 
battles and victories of the lay apostolate of future days. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER IN THE COLLEGE 





SISTER MARY JOSEPH, LORETTO COLLEGE, WEBSTER GROVES, MO. 


The subject of this paper is very broad, so we will consider 
it only in part, confining ourselves to the Catholic college for 
women and to the proving of our thesis, namely, that the teacher 
in the Catholic college should by right be the religious, that in 
character, environment and attainment she is not inferior but 
superior to the lay teacher, in the noble task of interpreting life 
in terms of truth, beauty, efficiency and service. 

The reason for the existence of the Catholic college in the 
United States: is the same as that for which Catholic schools 
existed from that day, two thousand years ago, when the great 
Teacher gathered His little band around Him and imparted to 
them the fundamental principles of all Catholic pedagogy, the 
ideals that have ever animated His followers: To teach the 
religion of Christ, to assist in the sanctification of souls, by pre- 
paring them not only for future citizenship in an earthly gov- 
ernment but for eternal citizenship in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Trace the history of the Church and you will find it consonant 
with the history of civilization and education. The schools, 
monasteries and universities of the Middle Ages, the schools, 
academies, colleges and universities of the present, verify the 
assertion that education is of essential moment to the Church’s 
care and solicitude. 

Parish and private schools, academies, centralized high schools, 
have each in turn developed according to the character of the 
times. Catholic educators looking into the future saw the neces- 
sity of a college education for the increasing numbers of those 
who were soon to leave girlhood behind and take their places 
in the front ranks of the coming generation. They realized that 
our Catholic girls must be safeguarded from the inducements of 
a materialistic world, from the inordinate desire for wealth and 
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a career, from the social unrest and the pagan tendencies of the 
day. To achieve this it was necessary to environ them with a 
religious atmosphere of faith, reverence and love, which would 
imbue their souls with truly Christian philosophy and fit them 
spiritually, intellectually and socially to fulfill their work in the 
world. The religious and vital principles, in the light of which 
the Church discharges her educational mission, were to be in- 
stilled into'them. Their judgments were to be trained, their 
wills to be strengthened, loyalty to God and country to be in- 
fused, and this being accomplished they would prove capable 
defenders and exponents of the faith they profess, become bet- 
ter citizens, and would be morally, professionally and _ scien- 
tifically prepared for the broader field of work so recently 
opened to them. It was but logical that the Church should és- 
tablish and sanction the Catholic college for women in order to 
diffuse the sciences and the arts in the spirit of faith and Chris- 
tian ideals. The Catholic college for women is but an expres- 
sion of the mind of the Church in relation to the great educa- 


tional problem that confronts her at the present. 


Contrasting the aims and norms of the educational endeavor 
of the two school systems that prevail in the United States, we 
will then appreciate the necessity of a Catholic college. The 
State system ignores or places no emphasis on moral education 
through direct religious training, and this moral component which 
is lacking in the modern educational ideals is the very element 
without which, we as Catholic educators hold, education will 
ever be defective, inadequate and unsatisfactory. Education 
without religion, education, which removes the force that incul- 
cates personal responsibility and the reality of an eternal 
destiny, cannot put forth highest ideals, cannot supply the power- 
ful aids to human frailty nor can it mould charaeter. The 
Catholic system puts faith before success, virtue before affluence. 
It stands preeminent in the formation of sterling character, for 
it offers motives both natural and supernatural for the elimina- 
tion of every human passion. It embodies a conservation and 
an organization of forces which will promote cultural, scientific 
and moral progress. Since religion is a factitive element in the 
Catholic system and since it lies in the power of the Church to 
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procure moral, religious training for her children, and since 
there is a systematic separation between merely cultural or 
scientific training and moral development in the State system, 
what further reason is demanded for the justification of the 
necessity of the Catholic college, whose aim centers in the edu- 
cation of the whole man, body and soul, for this life and the 
next? History has instanced that morality cannot exist apart 
from religion, so it logically follows that all true education must 
be closely allied to religion. The cry for faith and religion 
which comes from colleges where the name of God is barred, 
is Our opportunity, is one of the strongest arguments in our 
vindication for being. One of our eminent educators is very 
frank in stating that we must return to the spiritual effective- 
ness that marked great learning in the past, that the spiritual 
is of vital necessity as the cohesive principle of the intellect. 
Secretary Weeks of the Navy believes our civilization needs 
stabilizing and that religion might save us. He says, “I feel 
personally, as all men must do who have passed the meridian 
of life, a growing inclination toward religion and the religious 
life.” 

Granted then the existence and the necessity of the Catholic 
college, does it not follow that the religious teacher who has been 
especially called by God to carry on His work, has by highest 
right a place on the college staff? Has she more or less of the 
advantages afforded to the lay teacher? Are her handicaps in- 
surmountable? These questions bring us to the heart of our 
subject, the religious teacher in the college. The most impor- 
tant elements that make for the success and the standing of the 
eollege, are the personnel of the faculty and the quality and 
amount of their scholarship. As to the character of the religious 
teacher, suffice it to say that the order to which she belongs has the 
sanction of the Holy See, it has been granted the honor of 
assisting in the divinely appointed work of teaching. Before 
taking up her work in college the religious teacher has been 
tested, cautiously scrutinized, carefully rated, her attainments 
and limitations studied and understood by conscientious su- 
periors. Presidents of secular colleges would be very glad to 
have detailed information as to the previous training, environ- 
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ment and companionship of their teachers, but this is not possible 
in the case of non-sectarian colleges. 

Does the very fact of having consecrated herself for life to 
the apostolate of teaching, of having heeded the call, “Teach 
ye all nations”, of having voluntarily removed herself from the 
distractions of the world, make her less or more active, assidu- 
ous, energetic or efficient than the lay teacher who teaches 
from love of the work, who has a professional pride in it, but 
who pursues. it amidst the distractions of the world and who 
devotes herself to it until the opportunity comes when she can 
better herself financially or when she can follow the natural ’ 
instincts of womanhood? According to the words of State 
superintendents, college professors and presidents, this lifelong 
service is not a handicap to the religious teacher but rather an 
asset in her favor. Former Superintendent Baker of ‘Missouri 
said the teaching profession has always occupied a high place 
in the estimation of the people, but that it has not yet assumed 
its proper place. He maintains that “teaching must be entered 
for life.” To quote Doctor Brown of the University of Col- 
orado, “No other teachers put their life into the work such as 
these women do. It is inspiring to see their lack of commercial- 
ism, their devotion to duty out of love.” Dean Babcock admitted 
that Catholics have an- endowment in the consecrated lives of 
religious. We have received warmest words of commendation, 
given generously and spontaneously, from educators who marvel 
at the never-failing devotion to the cause to which’ religious 
consecrate their lives. They do not understand this because they 
do not know the source from which our inspiration comes, 
Christ, the Master. They wonder at our spiritual development 
and equipment, which is more valuable than wealth can supply 
or mere organization effect. 

The environment of our Catholic colleges breathes religion 
and culture. The constant life of self-denial and sacrifice of 
the religious teacher, the religious garb itself, are eloquent: les- 
sons. The very touchstone of successful Catholic education 
should be found in the reverence for clergy and religious, rev- 
erence inculcated by example and precept and above all love 
for Holy Mother Church, The atmosphere of energy, faith, 
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example and devotion emanating from true teachers, should pro- 
duce this qualification, and if it fails Catholic education is at 
fault. In most places the Sisters live within the college building 
and the religious and cultural environment of the college exerts 
a subtle influence. Contrast this peace, quiet and seclusion with 
the atmosphere of the home, boarding or apartment house of the 
lay teacher. The religious daily companions with intellectual 
equals if not with those whose attainments are higher than hers, 
she is closely associated with teachers learned and experienced 
to whom she may take her problems and difficulties and receive 
advice, encouragement and enlightenment. The home life of the 
average lay teacher is as a rule not highly intellectual and cul- 
tural. Her companions may be noble, gifted, talented and com- 
mercially intelligent, but their interests in life are not hers, and 
her intercourse with them is not efficacious. The facilities for 
study, reference and research work are accessible to the religious 
teacher who has the library and the laboratory within the very 
walls; the lay teacher is handicapped by the lack of equipment 
in her own home. Hours of silence and study are assigned 
for the religious teacher, while irregularity and interruptions 
too often interfere with the study of the lay teacher. 

Has the prejudice which manifests itself against the teacher 
wearing the religious garb been evoked by the tendencies of the 
times? In this age of independence of thought, of freedom of 
expression, of unrestricted judgments, of a wide diffusion of 
the comforts of life, of bigotry and narrow vision which alleges 
that Catholics are ruled politically by the Church, in this age 
characterized by love of personal independence, we have en- 
countered students whose mental outlook has been influenced by 
the spirit of the world, who judge the life and work of our 
teachers clothed in the religious garb according to these stand- 
ards. They believe them to be restrained in speech and action 
by their Superiors, to suffer from intellectual bondage because 
personality and individuality have been sacrificed. The charge 
may not be unfounded, and in view of the statement made by 
the author of “Ban on Teaching”, in the April number of 
Scribner's, we infer that lay teachers in secular colleges are re- 
stricted in their utterances. He says in part: “Certainly if any 
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position is anomalous to-day it is that of the college teacher 
It is my experience that what knowledge teachers do possess 
they are certainly not encouraged but almost forbidden to trans- 
mit to the student.” If this expression of a college instructor 
be taken as indicative of the individuality and the freedom of 
expression permitted in sectarian colleges, where does the indict- 
ment against the garb of our religious teachers stand? The 
Catholic system believes in the democracy of education, and as 
far as possible strives to refrain from any curtailment of in- 
dividuality and initiative. The teacher must maintain a con- 
servative attitude, yet have a sense for ideal values and not be 
averse to any change which is necessary for growth. As regards 
basic principles, we are in the right, and by our unified effort of 
accepting all that is good in the past with all that is of value 
in the present, we have manifested a strength which must even- 
tually command a recognition of what our Catholic colleges are 
doing for the upbuilding of character, citizenship and education. 
It is to the credit of Catholic institutions that they have held fast 
and firmly to certain great fundamentals and that they have 
not yielded impulsively and easily to demands for variations and 
relaxations. Many sectarian colleges have owned to the failure 
of theories tried out at the expense of the student. 

The pedagogical code of the lay teacher is based on ethics 
that places expediency first, on a psychology that ignores the 
soul, on a social science that too often leads the unwary student 
into unscientific socialism, on history, literature and philosophy, 
built on teachings’ of Rousseau, Froebel, Pestalozzi, Hegel and 
Fichte, which are immoral, atheistic and anarchical; while that 
of the religious teacher is learned from the principles of the 
greatest teacher of pedagogy the world has ever known, Christ 
the Master, and none have ever attended His classes with docile 
hearts and have gone astray. 


The lack of student and teacher relationship is lamented by 
the author of “Ban on Teaching”. The personality of the 
teacher influences the personality of the individual student and 
results in a calling forth of the best and the noblest that is in 
him. When teachers have consecrated themselves to the work 
of the classroom from the sublimest of motives, we have every 
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reason to expect results of the highest order from the intimate 
companionship of student and teacher as found in the Catholic 
college. The success of this relationship is based on the initia- 
tive, patience, self-restraint and skill of the religious teacher, 
who through her sustained union with God and her holy intimacy 
with Him has won victory for herself and the students. She 
seeks aid from the Master and finds strength for her daily task 
at the table of her Lord. The Catholic teacher lives in intimate 
contact with the students and studies them, not for merely psy- 
chological reasons, but that she may criticize them constructively, 
stress their good points, advise them, give decisions which are 
far reaching and that once given cannot be recalled, strives tc 
put into her remarks the spiritual quality that uplifts, and 
equipped as she is with the Master’s pedagogy, psychology and 
religion, she has all the requisites necessary for sustaining au- 
thority that forms for leadership. She is fitted to be guide and 
friend to the young women of to-day. 

Her efficient and admirable methods are the fruitage of studi- 
ous, prayerful years, for there is scarcely a teacher in any of our 
Catholic colleges who has not put into her education many more 
years than are required for a Ph. D. degree. Many an unas- 
suming nun in her humility hides an education far superior to 
that of the average college professor. Our endowment is not 
measured in the coin of the Republic but in the mental attain- 
ment and spiritual equipment of our religious teachers who are 
trained and equipped for their work, who have that blessed 
passion for knowledge and truth which enables them to go on 
searching to satisfy the deeper cravings of the mind regardless 
of the difficulty, realizing that there is no limit to the growth of 
the real teacher. We have within our ranks those who have 
been trained to conservatism, who in their humility shrink from 
investing their learning and experience in productive works. 
They are great scholars and are best fitted to become intellectual 
producers. The material which they have been garnering for 
years is lavishly showered on their pupils, but carefully guarded 
lest the genius and worth of the individual be made public. 
Would it be out of place in view of our own self-respect, in the 
interest of Catholic education, to urge that those who have been 
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so long identified with the teaching of science, history, literature 
and philosophy, should give us Catholic text-books culled from 
the wealth of their knowledge and experience? In the minds 
of sectarian educators the question of production is indicative 
of scholarship. Once our collected energies are directed to this 
pressing need, scholarship of the highest*type will manifest itself 
in a Catholic history, in a Catholic literature, in a Catholic philos- 
ophy, and these will offset the pagan and materialistic tend- 
encies of the times. 

The degrees of the religious teacher have been bought with 
the price of sacrifice, they have been obtained under conditions 
both trying and difficult. As far as entrance requirements are 
concerned, she is coequal to the lay teacher, but her choice of 
a college and the particular subjects are dependent upon the will 
of the Superior, while for the lay teacher these points are mat- 
ters of personal selection and inclination. 

Despite every argument of constitutional right the continued 
existence of our Catholic colleges is dependent on our ability 
to provide identical advantages offered by State institutions. 
We do this and go beyond, for we provide a religious training 
which is our own appreciated asset. A certain kind of stand- 
ardization is necessary, but the material things and the quantita- 
tive requirements afford no surety concerning the efficiency of 
the staff and the superiority of the education furnished. The 
standards that we adopt ought to represent the collective think- 
ing of those who are in charge of the educational work of the 
Church, for they are best fitted to give full value to our Catholic 
students. We owe it to our students to obtain official and final 
recognition of the fact that our Catholic colleges are truly stand- 
ard and universally admitted to be such by the State. It is not 
fair to issue degrees that will not win recognition, but we need 
coordination of effort from our Bishops, clergy and fellow re- 
ligious to be able to bring our schools up to the requirements 
of the State. This cooperation would lessen the problem of en- 
rollment, and in time that of endowment, but the former is the 
greater need at the present. This is imperative. We need sym- 
pathy arid understanding in the great common task of giving 
higher education to the greater number. 
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We regard our religious enclosure as a blessing and safe- 
guard, but is it not in some sense a handicap to the teacher who 
is thereby deprived of participation in lectures, recitals 
and other functions of a public nature? As a substitute are the 
magazines, typical of scientific, experimental, literary, educa- 
tional and historical aspects, reports of educational conventions, 
the movies and the almost indispensable radio,.ample compensa- 
tion? Certainly you will not admit that they are ample, .but 
granting that they are at least some compensation, you will ad- 
mit they are not used as extensively as they might or should be. 
Sixteen hours a week is a maximum for college teachers, but 
what about the spiritual obligations and other duties that prevent 
her from using her free time in reading the current magazines 
that find a place on our racks? Would it be pertinent to ask how 
many of our lay teachers avail themselves of these opportunities 
for other than compulsory reasons? With what zest and en- 
thusiasm do your students and teachers respond to the lectures 
that are provided weekly or monthly at great expense by the 
authorities ? 

In the matter of discipline has enclosure made the religious 
teacher narrow? In the hope of becoming popular has she 
thrown aside principle? Have our college students a knowl- 
edge of what liberty is and have they the power to use it rightly? 
Do students as a rule carry intellectual life along lines of least 
resistance unless prevented by authority? What is our duty as 
religious teachers? Is more supervision necessary than at pres- 
ent prevails? The teacher should use her keen intelligence and 
balanced judgment to avoid the serious consequences of lax 
discipline as evidenced in the present generation in its lack of 
respect for authority, for others arid for self, producing a youth 
inconstant, frivolous and unresponsive to appeals of honor and 
duty. She has seen the fallacy of discipline too rigorous and 
too exacting which deprives one of all power of initiative and 
crushes the finem feelings of the young heart. Therefore, she 
has tried to steer a middle course by strengthening the will, by 
teaching that religion must stimulate to action. Realizing her 
collective and individual responsibilities, she exerts every effort 
that the structure she would raise be built on foundations of 
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justice, service, reverence and obedience. Her vision looks be- 
yond the life of the college course, and she endeavors to incul- 
cate that discipline of mind which will externize itself in man- 
ners, language and conduct. 

One of the most vital Catholic interests that we must not 
neglect is the opportunity which is ours of fostering vocations 
to the religious life, to encourage our children to answer the call 
within their souls which urges them to pledge themselves to life- 
long service in the vineyard of the Lord. This is one of our 
peculiar and inalienable advantages, and a rigorous accounting 
will be demanded as to how we have used it. 

As religious teachers under the shadow of the Cross, teaching 
the divineness of self sacrifice for the cause of God and country, 
doing our work well, cooperating efficiently with the aims of our 
hierarchy, we are bound to grow in power and influence. The 
reasons for lack of growth, namely, — imperfect discipline, lack 
of a definite goal, inferior teaching and defective curriculum, 
have no foundation in our Catholic colleges. Inspectors. have 
repeatedly praised us for the causes that tend to success, atmos- 
phere, the morale and esprit de corps, buildings, libraries, science 
equipment, recreations, music, athletics, dramatics and above all, 
religion and morality. 

We may be inferior to the lay teacher in opportunities of 
acquiring individual renown or wealth, in the selection of a 
particular line of study, in traveling, in personal intercourse with 
great artists and distinguished educators, in the inspiration that 
comes from contact with personalities met in large public 
gatherings, or in the matter of salary. We may be handicapped 
by our enclosure and by our religious garb, by our poverty, 
humility and obedience, but we are far superior in our environ- 
ment and companionship, in our close association with sanctity 
and learning, in our intimate re‘ationship with the Friend in 
the Tabernacle from whom all power and knowledge flow. We 
are superior in our strength of union, in our ideals, in our power 
of interpreting life, in our standards, in our spirit of sacrifice 
uttering itself in willing, efficient service. We as religious 
teachers have by preeminent right a place on the faculty of our 
Catholic colleges, 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1923 


On Wednesday morning the Secondary Education Section met 
for a separate meeting in the main hall of St. Ignatius College. 
There was a short business session. 

A committee consisting of Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, Brother A!- 
bert, S. M., and Brother Patrick Coyle, S. M., was appointed to 
nominate chairman and secretary of the high school section for 
the ensuing year. A resolution was passed empowering the 
Chairman to appoint an advisory body of three with whom he 
could consult in arranging the program for next year. The 
Chairman, Rev. Wm. P. McNally, appointed the following Com- 
mittee: Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., Rev. Joseph A. 
Dunney, Rev. F. M. Connell, S. J. 

Since the question of high school standardization had been 
overlooked in arranging the program, the Chairman dispensed 
with his address and read the report of the Standardization 
Committee from the proceedings of the Philadelphia convention 
of 1922. The reason for this action was that the report had 
been inserted in the Philade!phia proceedings, ‘but had never 
come up for action in any meeting of the Department. The re- 
port of this committee was discussed quite freely by the dele- 
gates and the consensus of opinion was that it should be referred 
to the Advisory Committee and that no action should be taken 
upon it until the following year. : 

The first paper of the session was by Rev. Charles M. Ryan, 
S. J., Cleveland University, Cleveland, O., on “The Time Element 
in Education.” It was discussed by Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. 
Cap., St. Fidelis College, Herman, Pa. 
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Rev. Francis P. Donnelly, S. J., of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., read 
a paper on “The Philosophic Basis of Mental Tests,” which was 
discussed by an Ursuline Sister of Cleveland. 

“Religion in the High Schools,’ by Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, 
S. T. L., Superintendent of Parish Schools, Albany, N. Y., was 
given discussion by Rev. John M. Cooper of Washington, Rey. 
F. M. Connell, S. J., of New York, and Sister M. Mercedes of 
Brooklyn. Rev. Henry M. Hald’s paper on “General Principles 
of the Catholic High School Curriculum” was discussed by 
Brother George Sauer, S. M., of Dayton, and a Sister of St. 
Joseph of Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

After this paper was discussed quite freely from the floor, the 
Committee on Nominations made the follgwing report: 

Chairman, Rev. Wm. P. McNally; Secretary, Brother Ignatius. 
Brother George Sauer, S. M., moved that the nominations be 
closed, and Brother John Waldron seconded the motion, after 
which the nominees were declared to be the officers of the 
Secondary Education Section for the ensung year. 


The meeting adjourned. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


READJUSTMENT OF THE TIME ELEMENT 
IN EDUCATION 


REVEREND CHARLES M. RYAN, S. J., CLEVELAND UNIVERSITY, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The educational system of Europe, while varying with differ- 
ent countries, points to the fact that the elementary courses can 
be made in six years and that it is useless to prolong elementary 
teaching beyond the six years, and while I would not make a 
plea for the slavish imitation of any European plan, still it is 
unreasonable for us to refuse to learn from the experience of 
the older nations. Europe has found a solution to the very 
difficulty which faces us, and there would seem to be no valid 
reason why we should not imitate European education in this 
matter, always of course safeguarding our own peculiar insti- 
tutions. 

If you ask me why I suggest shortening the elementary grades 
and not the high school or college, I reply that teachers in the 
seventh and eighth grades, especia!ly in the latter, assure us that 
their work is largely a repetition, and that they are frequently 
at a loss to fill in the hours assigned to class. They inform us, 
moreover, that it is very difficult for them to keep their pupils 
interested during these latter years of the elementary grades. In 
college and high school the repetition of matter can be made 
interesting by the wider scope given to the class, but this would 
seem to be almost impossible in the grades; hence we find pupils 
fretting under the monotony of the work of repetition and re- 
belling against the hours which seem to bring them little in 
return. Remember that this is a period of youth that marks 
the passing from childhood, when boys and girls are naturally 
restless, and when they have a view of the broader things of life. 
Such an age would seem to be the appropriate time to give these 
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pupils something new, to ascertain as far as possible what are 
their aptitudes and aspirations for further development of their 
talents. While I beiieve that the change for which I argue should 
be made at the end of the sixth grade, I do not plead for a 
definite policy in regard to the amount of time to be given to 
high school and college courses. Certainly these courses should 
not be prolonged, but if experience shows that they can be 
shortened I see no reason for not doing so. 

The plan for which I argue does not in any way oppose the 
junior high school or the junior college; the junior high school 
and the junior college are adjustments to meet local conditions, 
and in many sections of the country they seem to answer a real 
need. Only in exceptional cases have they been used as a means 
to shorten the entire course. I am arguing for a change that 
will shorten the entire course as now followed in this country. 
If we shorten the course, a reform could be effected which all 
educators advocate, namely, that a classical language or a for- 
eign language can and should be taken up in the seventh and 
eighth grade. 

People in Europe say that Americans as a rule do not know 
the classics or how to speak other languages than their own. 
The reason for this may be that we are not in such close prox- 
imity to other nations; but one of the contributing reasons, | 
think, is that the foreign languages are begun too late in our 
schools. You take a boy when he is eleven or twelve years old; 
the auditory nerves and vocal chords are much more plastic, 
the memory more retentive and the mimetic quality of lip more 
responsive. ; 

People learn languages much more readily and easily in inverse 
ratio to their age. Suppose a thorough course in Latin or 
Greek or, if you wish, in one of the modern languages, were given 
it-the seventh or eighth grade, by the time the student arrived 
in college he would be splendidly equipped to carry on-in a classi- 
cal or modern language. If he were not suited for literature, a 
wise and discriminating teacher could have advised him before 
his entrance to quit or take some other course. Think of the 
fine resultant scholarship that would accrue in the college if 
students had been given this training in classical foreign lan- 
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guages in those years in the grade school devoted to acquiring 
facts that are of no use to him. Suppose his tones had been 
drilled to suit the cadences of a classical tongue, suppose his 
pliable, ready, retentive memory had been receptive to learning 
the root words of some great language, suppose his ear had 
been trained to catch the variations in sound, how ripe such 
a one would be in college, how capable he would be to extend 
research in those languages, to engage in reading in broadened 
fields. We know how pitiable are the attempts of a great many 
earnest teachers who seek, in a desire for self-improvement, to 
learn a language. All such attempts end in abortive effort; 
because the vocal chords have lost their elasticity and pliability 
the auditory nerves refuse to respond freely to the cadence varia- 
tions, and balk at learning the roots of a language. Hence, I 
think, that the time that is now used in the seventh and eighth 
grades in learning inconsequential facts, could be better em- 
ployed during these years in learning a classical or a modern 
language. But this would require a coalescing’ of the seventh 
and eighth grades into high school. My preference is for a 
classical language. But if in succeeding years the student is 
presumed non-literary, he might change over, aided and abetted 
and unharmed by his classical studies. However, we are up 
against a great difficulty. Professor Monroe in his Principles 
of Secondary Education says: 


“The chief difficulty is found in the unwillingness of the 
American people to permit either a differentiation of schools or 
a differentiation of classes of studies before the elementary school 
course has been completed. On the other hand there is little 
tolerance for the prescription of foreign language study for all 
pupils in the upper grades of the elementary school. The result 
has been, that while a considerable literature has been produced 
bearing on the desirability of extending high school studies and 
high school methods downward, very little of a practical nature 
has been accomplished.” 


Another reason which urges us to get rid of the eight-year 
elementary course is that sixteen years is too long a time to be 
given to preparatory studies. Pupils'are supposed to enter pri- 
mary schools at the age of six and finish at fourteen, to enter 
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high school at fourteen and finish at eighteen; but the high 
school graduate averages nineteen and six months. He is near:y 
twenty years old when he enters freshman class and with his 
four years of eollege he is too old to begin his professional 
studies. He is from four to six years older than the professional! 
students in Europe. If he is to study medicine, for instance, he 
is twenty-eight when he completes his course, thirty when he be- 
gins his professional work; he has’ been forced to waste two or 
more useful years of his life or forego the advantage of hoiding 
a literary degree. Is not sixteen years’ preparatory course a 
great burden to place on parents who have to support the child 
during these years, especially when sixteen years’ preparation in 
the opinion of many educators is too long, considering the result 
produced? Again hear what Mr. Pritchett says: “We in the 
United States have been disposed to pride ourselves on the va- 
riety of courses of study offered in our schools, but rarely can 
one find an American boy or girl even among graduates of high 
schools and colleges, who knows his own language in such a way 
as the English boy trained in the somewhat narrow classical 
conception knows his.” 

Some authorities, such as Mr. Pritchett, think that four years 
can be dropped out of this sixteen years with better results. I 
think that two years ought to be dropped and I think that these 
years ought to be the seventh and eighth grades. If some years 
are not to be dropped out of this sixteen what is to be the func- 
tion of the American college, or what is the special need of the 
college? If we believe that the strictly A. B. American college 
no longer-serves a purpose and no longer finds a place in our 
educational system, let us say so honestly and get rid of it. 
However, we believe that the college has a special field. 

In order to save the American college, we must cut down the 
sixteen years’ preparatory work. In looking back over the origin 
and the development of the present system of graded education, 
the elementary, the high school and college and university, we 
have an argument for shortening the course. After investiga- 
tion we must come to the conclusion that these three were never 
intended to be pyramided, one on the other. The college and 
the academy were correlated, and are correlative terms, while 
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the high school and the grade school were correlated. Academy 
and high school were both built on the grade school, although the 
academy reached down through preparatory classes and took 
the two last years of grade school, making a continuous system 
of instruction leading to an A. B. degree. After the academy 
course came the American college. The high school in its origin 
was built on the eighth-year grade school as a basis and a 
fundamentum and never reached down; this resulted in the early 
days of education in the fact that the college and high school 
were more or less parallel, and it is a mistake that the American 
school regulators have drifted into requiring sixteen years’ pre- 
paratory schooling. Mr. Pritchett calls this our educational 
pyramid.. He says: 


“The circumstances under which our school system has evolved 
into its present form have, curiously enough, tended to the de- 
velopment of several forms of cultural schools which have been 
piled one on top of the other as in no other country in the world. 
Education started in the United States as in all other countries 
with elementary schools for children, supported at first by private 
subscription.and later on by payments from the communities and 
States. As the country became more settled colleges developed, 
bit until we!l into the present century our colleges were little 
more than what we to-day know as high schools, except that the 
training in certain subjects, notably in the classics, was more 
thorough. 

“As the elementary schools grew in number there gradually 
developed a secondary school which we call the high school, and 
which was intended originally to be the ‘people’s college,’ and 
was so called for many years. The high school, differentiating 
itself from the college, gave a course of study quite comparable 
in intellectual training, but drawn far more generally from what 
were considered practical studies, such as English, mathematics, 
the languages, and gradually courses in science. But the real 
purpose of the high school was to form for the common people 
of the country a college ‘to which their sons and daughters might 
have access, and in which they might have an education fitting 
them for such vocations as they might choose to follow. The 
high school and the college were really parallel efforts in edu- 
cation, representing two different conceptions, each assumed to 
be adapted to those who might choose it, — the college for the 
learned professions, the high school for the more practical 
callings. 
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. “As time went on the people’s college came under the complete 
domination of the academic colleges and universities, so that 
instead of being parallel institutions offering different concep- 
tions of education, the high school became more and more a 
vestibule to the college, which is in large measure its function 
to-day, even though so scant a minority of its students go to col- 
lege. As a result we have an educational pyramid of schools de- 
voted-to general training: the elementary school, which takes the 
child from the age of six to the age of fourteen; the high school, 
which takes him four years further to age eighteen; and the 
college, which continues this general training for still another 
four years, until the young man or young woman graduates, at 
approximately the age of twenty-two. In other words, we have 
pyramided one institution on another until we are now offering 
to the American youth sixteen years of preparatory training in 
schools whose primary purpose is assumed to be cuitural. The 
like of this is not to be seen in any other part of the world. 

“This is not all that is to be said. So great has become the 
differentiation of effort, whether one consider the elementary 
school, the secondary school, or the college, and such an enor- 
mous role is now played in the life of the two higher schools — 
the high school and the college — by activities other than those 
of education, notably ath‘etics, that the young man or young 
woman who goes out from college at the end of sixteen years of 
school training rarely knows the fundamental subjects which he 
is supposed to have studied with anything like the thoroughness 
that the graduate of the German Gymnasium, or of the French 
Lycée, or of the English Public School has at the age of eighteen. 
To take a single instance: It would be difficult to find a grad- 
uate of our undergraduate colleges who knows his native lan- 
guage, who has read the books, or who has done the thinking, 
of the youth of eighteen who graduates from a German Gym- 
nasium, from a French Lycée, or from an English Public School, 
like Eton or. Harrow. In these sixteen years the student has 
tasted of many dishes. He has been a guest at many tables. 
Rarely has he come under an inspiring and earnest teacher. He 
knows almost nothing of intellectual discipline, and is neither 
able nor in the mood to bend himself heartily and effectively to 
a sharp intellectual task. 

“No nation can continue to offer sixteen years of preparatory 
education to its students, of this superficial sort, and meet its 
needs in educational training. If the work of education were 
rightly done, no such time ought to be required, and no nation 
can afford to turn its trained men into their professions so late 
in life as we are coming to do. Without question four years 
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can be dropped out of this program with advantage to the cause 
of education and to the interest of the people and of their chil- 
dren. But this change also is clearly related to that conception 
of education which assumes that the beginning of education lies 
in the sincere learning of a few things rather than in the super- 
ficial acquaintance with many.” 


The college in its origin was aimed solely to the liberal arts 
and at its completion a student was to receive a degree. Prince- 
ton College was the first college to widen its curriculum. During 
the term of office of Samue! Stanhope Smith in 1769, the course 
of instruction was broadened and the curricu‘um enlarged. Im- 
portant advances were the establishment of professorships in 
chemistry and natural history. This _was the first provision for 
regular instruction in these branches made by an American col- 
lege. The enrichment of the curriculum was not only inevitable 
but a thoroughly sound movement. The mistake which has be- 
fallen the process of enrichment lay in assuming that it was to 
be had by indefinite additions. That a college boy should be 
restricted in his studies to a Latin and Greek and mathematical 
program was a survival of the long literary history that pre- 
ceded scientific development. The American college even as 
early as 1769 was a literary, scientific, intellectual agency. The 
American college had made a mistake in a too great enrichment 
of the curriculum that meant undermanning of teaching staffs. 
The fact remains that long before the advent of the high school, 
the academy and college made a continuous thirteen or fourteen- 
year course. The high school in its origin was a peopte’s college. 
Very much later it trespassed on the ground of the American 
academy and is now, where it is not a vestibule, trespassing on 
the ground of the American college, forcing the college into re- 
search work and university work, something it is not equipped 
to do. I think that the future good of education rests on a 
return to the grade, the somewhat elastic academy that reaches 
down into the grade and the traditional notion of college. A 
return to this continuous system is the only way to shorten the | 
course if we are not willing to cut off two years in the grade 
school. This will be one way of putting our trained men into 
their professional careers at the ages of twenty-four and twenty- 
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five instead of at twenty-nine and thirty years, as obtain in our 
present elongated system of sixteen years’ preparatory work. 

My deep thought about this matter is that a person reaches 
the end of his great acquisitive and mimetic: powers in about his 
twenty-fifth year. The period coming after is more a period 
of reflection, rumination and speculation on what has been 
learned. What a boon it would be to the world to have energetic 
youth added earlier to the trades. arts or professions. Let the 
apprenticeship after graduation be prolonged, but put the man 
into his metier at his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year. It is 
intolerable that a trained man should be put into his lifework 
later than his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year. And here 
I wish to state that in my opinion Catholic education in the 
matter of gradings must follow the educational system of State 
or country. As long as the graded schoo's require an eight- 
year course our Catholic parish schools must do the same; and 
as long as the public high schools require the completion of 
eight years of work for admission, we must follow, even at a 
sacrifice. In following the State or country system we as Cath- 
olic educators are the victims of a system over which we have 
not control. The State requires this long education to complete 
its complement of “making the child know something of every 
form of know!edge in existence and which he is not only to ab- 
sorb, but is to acquire the preparation of a trade.” We as 
Catholic educators find it hard to fill the time requisite in the 
present system, because we have not so many of the fads and 
fancies of the State school. 

The last reason I shall advance for shortening the course is 
drawn from the increased expenditure for education and the 
growing protest of people against this increased expenditure. In 
the majority report of the special committee on Education issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce, we are told that “In 28 years 
from 1890 to 1918 local taxation for public schools increased 
from $97,222,426—to $580,619,460 or 498 per cent. Again 
according to the U. S. Bureau of Education the figures for the 
public school system of the country increased from $63,396,666 
in 1871 to $1,103,651,201, or more than sixteen times. Will ‘the 
people stand a like increase in the coming generation? Pro- 
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fessor Seligman of Columbia University in his paper, “Sources 
of Increased Revenues of Education,” says that “while the in- 
creased wealth has seemed to keep step with educational costs, 
yet it is an undoubted fact that the relative burden seems to be 
becoming greater rather than smaller and that uneasiness and 
embarrassment are continually augmenting.” Mr. Pritchett in the 


, 


Report entitled, “Cost of Present-day Education,” says: 


“The simple fact is that municipalities and States are finding 
the cost ‘of their educational budget a most difficult and serious 
problem. For one reason or another the cost of the school 
whether it be e'ementary, the secondary school, or college has 
risen by leaps and bounds in the last decade until the time has 
come when those who are responsible for education must face 
the fact that the cost of schoo!s cannot be indefinitely increased. 
The ability of the public to support expensive forms of educa- 
tion has been sorely taxed. It is necessary to-day that those in 
charge of our agencies of education should realize that, generous 
as is the American public, the day is here when education must 
reckon with economic necessity.” 


What better way is there of decreasing this rapidly rising cost 
than to cut out of the course years which in the opinion of many 
educators are profitless for preparing the student for his life- 
work? Let us readjust the time element so as to make each e'e- 
ment in the educational pyramid fulfill its primary function and 
office. Few people would like to see the free public school or 
free parish school endangered. That it will be endangered within 
a comparatively short time is evident unless the cost of educa- 
tion shall be brought within a limit of expense which the public 
can bear, and unless that education shall fulfill the primary object 
for which the school exists. A decrease can be best effected by 
cutting out the unnecessary years, the seventh and-eighth grades. 
There is no reform in education that would be more acceptable 
to Catholic educators, if only for the decrease of the heavy 
double financial burden this long course of sixteen years imposes 
on Catholics. 

This reform cannot be effected in a day. The best that can be 
hoped is that within a reasonable time our faces may be set in 
this direction, _Nor can this movement be brought about wholly 
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by teachers themselves. This reform is advocated to-day by 
the ablest and most enlightened members of the teaching pro- 
fession, but it will require the cooperation of other citizens 
familiar with our Catho‘ic polity and our history and cognizant 
of the general nature of Catholic education and its working, if 
it is to be brought within reasonable time to accomplishment. 
It is greatly to be desired that educated men outside the profes- 
sion of the teacher shal! interest themselves in the general policy 
of education and in the fundamental conception under which the 
schools are to be operated. Without the cooperation of such 
men, a fundamental reform in education will be slow and tedious. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Fetix M. ‘Kirscu, O. M. Cap.: Father Ryan has done justice 
to what is a timely subject. Any one familiar with the current litera- 
ture on education knows how wide is the dissatisfaction with the present 
arrangement of the time element in education. Father Ryan has quoted 
part of the criticism contained in the Seventeenth Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, and I shall 
venture to recommend to you to obtain the complete Report from the 
Office of the Foundation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. You will 
find in the Report a clear statement of some of our. educational prob- 
lems, and you will be agreeably surprised to have the President of the 
Carnegie Foundation suggesting certain solutions that our Catholic 
educators have for a long time been urging for acceptance. But after 
reading the Report you will have to agree with Dr. Pritchett: “How 
to adjust our educational pyramid is a task of Hercules, but that which 
we seek in education will not be accomplished until this problem is 
resolutely faced.” 

Father Ryan evidences to-day that our Catholic educators are facing 
this problem resolutely, and we can render a real service to our schools 
— private and public—by contributing our share towards solving what 
is a difficult problem. Nor-is this the first time that Catholic educators 
are attacking the problem. Ten years ago at the New Orleans meeting 
of this Association, the subject-was brought up in a paper read by Father 
Howard. The criticism directed at that time against the eight-grade 
elementary system is no less true to-day for “it is a system not based 
on any natural or pedagogical plan, and it was begun with aims entirely 
different from those that animate its control and direction.” 

To solve the problem we must examine its causes. To my mind this 
problem owes its origin to the same cause as is responsible for most 
of the problems confronting our educators at the present time.: This 
cause is the igroring of historical development and of the aim and 


‘ 
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purpose of each kind of school. If the elementary school had remained 
true to what has been considered from time immemorial its aim and pur- 
pose, we should not have to-day a type of elementary school that attempts 
to do many things but does nothing well. If you will study the history 
and the science of education you will discover the simple truth that the 
teaching of religion, reading, writing, and arithmetic, is the primary 
object of the elementary school. Men of practical affairs as well as all 
higher schools evaluate the elementary school according to its success 
in teaching these four subjects. Let the elementary school aim solely at 
this object, and it will not need eight years to do its work. 

But instead of being true to its original aim and scope the elementary 
school has been enlarging its courses of study by adding the most vari- 
ous subjects. In this regard the elementary school has followed the 
general practice of American educators who “enrich” (save the mark!) 
the course of study with new subjects without once asking whether all 
this mass of heterogenous materials will coalesce into an organic whole, 
or whether the parts of the course will correspond to one another. This 
is significant of the atomism prevailing in modern education, which at- 
tempts to produce a living organism by merely bringing together various 
subjects, as though something living could ever result from a mechanical 
juxtaposition of things. 

As a result of the ignoring of these’ fundamental principles we have 
an elementary school to-day that is neither fish nor flesh, neither elemen- 
tary school nor high school though it partakes of the character of both. 
It does not prepare its pupils for life, and only sixty per cent of the 
pupils graduate from it. At best it prepares for the high school, though 
only twenty-seven per cent of its graduates ever reach the high school. 


This abnormal mortality of our pupils is largely caused by the un- 
natural adjustment of the time element in education. This mortality is 
a protest on the part of the pupils against a system of education that 
ignores their natural tastes and inclinations. A system in which the 
divisions, elementary, high school, and college, are so articulated as to 
permit each division to possess a distinctive function and a distinctive 
content shaped ‘to meet such dominating purpose, would go far toward 
holding in the system the great numbers who are now falling by the 
wayside. The common arrangement of assigning eight years to the period 
of elementary study and four years to that of secondary instruction, 
offers no such opportunity. Eight years in the life of the child, begin- 
ning with the age of six, carries him beyond the time necessary to acquire 
the tools of an education and beyond the first division in his life, 
viz., that which comes with the dawn of adolescence. Its expiration finds 
him, if he has made normal progress through the grades, fully two years 
advanced into a period where nature demands a very different .content 
and treatment from that in the period when the rudiments of education 
are being acquired, While the advent of adolescence brings no greater 
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break than does the change of night into day, yet as night differs from 
day, imperceptible though the transition from the one to the other may 
be, so the characteristics of the child differ from those of the youth. 
Our school system completely ignores the significant psychological and 
physical changes which are ushered in with ‘the advent of adolescence. 
That this phenomenon in human development is ignored by the system 
accounts in a very large degree for the elimination in the upper gram 
mar grades. Nor will this loss be greatly decreased until an intelligent 
attempt_is made by the educators to shape the system and the content of 
the courses to meet the needs of the boys and girls of that particular 
period. (Cf. Frank Forest Bunker, “Reorganization of the Public School 
System,” Bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 1919, No. 8, pp. 101ff.). 

An attempt to remedy the situation was made in Berkeley, California. 
The plan inaugurated in January, 1910, proposed that the twelve grades 
or years be broken into three groups: The first, elementary, to com- 
prise the first six years of school life; the second, the lower high school, 
to comprise the seventh, eighth and ninth years; and the third, the upper 
high school, to embrace all pupils of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years. But the plan that appears to be based on better historical and 
philosophical grounds is that of the junior college which as now recog- 
nized by several standardizing agencies comprises the four years. of the 
high school and two years of the college. But historically the problem 
of secondary education has been solved best by the Catholic secondary 
school that admits the graduates of the sixth grade of the elementary 
school and gives them a six-year classical course followed by two years 
during which philosophy is the core subject. In the higher classes the 
Latin language is, to some extent, the language of the classroom; nature 
study, geography, and history are begun in the lower classes, but the 
natural sciences are take up in the two last years only. 

The study of such historical types of schools as have successfully met 
similar needs will throw much light on our problems. Let us, then, study 
the history of education in the light of a Christian science of education 
and we shall find the remedy for most of our educational ills. 

We should, however, not be content with theorizing but should as far 
as possible apply the remedy practically and publish the results widely. 
The public school authorities are watching us with deep interest. They 
will not fail to profit by our experience and our teachings, and in this 
way the Catholic educators of America may lead the educational reform 
and carry out the mission of the Church who is the teacher of the 
nations, 





THE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF MENTAL TESTS 


REVEREND FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S. J., ST. ANDREW-ON-THE- 
HUDSON, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Luckily the baby does not foresee the army of specialists facing 
it as it enters life, else all the adrenalin in the world could not 
make its benumbed heart function and start bravely upon its beat 
of life. Let us suppose the baby has successfully escaped 
eugenics and Sangerism; let us suppose that we welcome the 
infant even before Freudism has given it subconscious images, 
although, according to the Freudians, that is very early in its 
life. Begin, then with zero hour in the baby’s mental existence. 
There is much discussion in the literature of mental tests about 
the zero point on the various scales. The only true and absolute 
zero point for man is the tabula rasa of his infancy. The Platonic 
“trailing clouds of glory” celebrated by Wordsworth, are not 
visible upon that tabula rasa except to the creative imagination 
of the poet. No metempsychosis leaves on that white waxen 
tablet the experience of any other soul, beginning life again in a 
new body. Mendel, indeed, gives to the child’s body the blended 
traits of ancestry, and bone and sinew, blood and hormones, 
nerve centers and sensory extremes are bequeathed by inheri- 
tance as instruments with which the baby will write upon the 
virgin tablet of its soul. In simple language, the baby begins 
its merital existence with a clean slate. 

The best philosophy assures us that there are no innate ideas ; 
the best philosophy and experience and common sense mani- 
festly show that there is nothing in the mind which was not 
previously in the senses. All true philosophy has been and must 
be built upon that basis. The initial arguments of true philoso- 
phy are a posteriori, not a priori. We must argue from effect 
to cause before we may argue from cause to effect. The tabula 
rasa of the child must be written upon before we can read the 
message or can even know that there is a tabula rasa within the 
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child at all. Mental tests, then, which are mental operations, 
‘are no new thing in the world. All sound philosophy has been 
deduced from the actions and reactions between the tabula rasa 
and the outer world. Philosophy has been using mental tests 
since days long before the funeral of Tut-ankh-amen. Man oper- 
ates vitally, therefore he has a principle of life; he operates 
spiritually, therefore the princip‘e is spiritual; he operates imag- 
inatively, therefore that principle is in part also material; he 
operates with freedom, therefore the principle is free. Atl these 
operations are performed by one being, therefore the principle 
of life is one. These conclusions are established by reading what 
is written on the tabula rasa, for the operations of the mind 
are the language of the mind registering an impression within 
and conveying without an expression, which he who runs may 
read. 

Before we can reach the mind of the child, the child’s mind 
must reach us. The mind must work; must operate; must ex- 
press itself. Its operation is an effect possessing certain quati- 
ties which enable us to argue back to like qualities in the mind, 
that is, to the cause of the operation. If mental tests did not 
admit the principle of causation, there would be no validity to 
the conclusions drawn from them. The image in the sealing 
wax is conclusive proof of a like image in the seal. 

Again, the mental operation presupposes an object. Knowledge 
is objective before it is subjective. No one can know even his 
own mind except through actions of his mind which originally 
were caused by the senses. Some of our mental testers have 
as naive ideas about the conception of thought as Topsy had 
about parentage. Thoughts don’t “just grow”. Thoughts are 
not inborn ; they are not spontaneously generated. The very first 
impulse that is perceived by the child writes its impression upon 
the tablets of the mind, and before the baby can act mentally 
in expression, it must have received mentally an impression. 
That important fact shows the absurdity of the child test pro- 
posed by Psammitichus of Egypt in Herodotus, where two 
babies were reared without any language and wou!'d therefore, 
it was supposed, speak man’s first language. The baby probably 
would speak a decidedly primitive language which the greatest 
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language interpreter, arid she alone, could translate, namely the 
baby’s mother (Herod. II, 2:) 

The fact is that the child is going to school from the very first 
moment of mental awareness, but when that very first moment 
is, | don’t know, nor does Freud, I suspect, know, and if he does 
not, no one, not even Macaulay’s omniscient English schoolboy 
pretends to know. Put this down, therefore, as certain, that 
mental tests, before the kindergarten, whether you like it or not, 
are examinations in the schooling of environment. This is a far- 
reaching truth of the utmost importance and throws a flood of 
light on mental tests and destroys a hundred false inferences 
drawn from their use. 

Recall briefly what has been so far stated: the mind of the 
baby is originally a blank; it is acted upon by its environment 
and it reacts in thought, whose expression is an operation. 
Operatio est perfectio esse, is a well-known philosophical axiom, 
which may be freely rendered, the test of perfection is operation. 
Binet, starting with that idea, although he might not be aware 
of the axiom, assumed that intelligence could be summed up in 
four operations, comprehension, invention, direction and criti- 
cism. Binet had a philosophical assumption involved in the 
choice of these four operations. His philosophy defined intelli- 
gence as that operation which successfully copes with a new 
situation. Let me here say, in passing, that every mental tester 
assumes some definition or other of intelligence and selects char- 
acteristic actions which seem to him the peculiar and adequate 
expression of that intelligence. In that assumed definition of 
intelligence lies a fertile source of fallacies. 

Rev. J. de la Vaissiere, S. J. (Psychologie Pedagogique, 
Beauchesne, Paris, 1916, pp. 168 sqq.) analyzes these four opera- 
tions of Binet and shows that they are in full accord with tra- 
ditional and sound philosophy. Meumann, quoted by Gregory, 
(Educational Measurement, Appleton, 1922, p. 117) improves 
upon Vaissiere and analyzes, not Binet’s statements of what he 
proposed to test, but the actual tests themselves and finds seven- 
teen operations in three groups. Yerkes (ibid, p. 113) by 
analyzing Binet and by further additions increased the number 
of operations to twenty. Both of these lists can easily be recon- 
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ciled with scholastic philosophy, but there seems to be one terror 
overhanging these mental testers. They are afraid of “faculty 
psychology”, whatever may be meant by the term. Some one 
has evidently built up a false notion of what is understood by 
faculties in philosophy and now the term is taboo. It is amusing 
to see all these books using every synonym in the language for 
faculty, admitting too, as they must, the reality, and yet avoiding 
the term. Professor Starch (Educational Psychology, Macmil- 
lan) and others, use powers, capacities, aptitudes, habits, func- 
tions, factors, abilities, etc., but never faculty. The word, faculty, 
is almost as scarce in these books as the word, soul. Gregory 
(Educational Measurement, pp. 65 sqq.) gives several defini- 
tions of general inte!ligence. Professor Thorndike argues against 
a “functional unit” and a “few general faculties”, because they 
are not bound together “by one common factor’. If this were 
true, Professor Thorndike might be testing a different pupil 
every day or every minute or with every function. One individ- 
ual performs all these operations, therefore why not one common 
factor, or in other words, one soul? However that may be, 
Gregory: declares that “most psychologists deny the existence 
of this general faculty” and yet on the next page he asserts that 
we may measure this intelligence which does not exist. Chemists, 
he says, measure molecules which they cannot define, but, we 
may reply that no chemist tries to measure what he denies ex- 
istence to. 

It is an excellent sign in the more recent books on mental test- 
ing that there is more regard paid to the assumptions upon 
which the tests are based. The mental testers are beginning to 
define their terms, to criticize their principles, to be cautious in 
their deductions. They are, in a word, beginning to philosophize. 
In Monroe’s Theory of Educational Measurements (Houghton & 
Mifflin, Boston, 1923) a careful and honest attempt is made to 
state things exactly. Kohs’ /ntelligence Measurements (Mac- 
millan, 1923) is another clear and reasonable presentation of the 
subject. Both of these books will serve as an antidote to the pre- 
tentious special pleading of Dr. Brigham’s Study of American 
Intelligence, (Princeton University Press, 1923.) Dr. Brigham 
on the basis of the army tests (National Academy of Science 
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Memoirs, Vol. XV. Psychological Examining in the U. S. Army, 
Yerkes, Washington, Gov’t. Printing Office, 1921) claims to be 
abie to measure the intelligence not of an individual only, nor 
merely of a nation, but even of the whole stocks, Mediterranean, 
Alpine, Nordic, into which ethnologists have divided the white 
races. Dr. Kohs gives twenty possible sources of error in the 
army tests and he does not by any means exhaust the list. The 
government book, however, affords no warrant for the extrava- 
gant statements that many writers have spread broadcast. The 
editor of Psychological Examining in the U. S. Army, simply 
states facts or what he conceives to be facts, and it is that book 
which gives the only true and adequate definition of mind or 
intelligence, as they are appraised by mental tests. 

Intelligence in mental testing is nothing more or nothing less 
than ability to perform the certain operation or operations pro- 
posed by the tester. (Psych. Exam. in Army, p. 573.) “By 
intelligence we mean the ability that manifests itself quantitively 
in a set of consistent scores in all of the types of examination 
upon which our data are based.” 

Now we come back to Dr. Binet, the pioneer in mental tests. 
He devised nearly sixty tests, involving, as he thought, four 
mental operations but in reality involving many such operations, 
and he arranged these tests according to the ages of those upon 
whom they were tried. At three yedrs of age, for example, a 
child should be able to point out his nose, eyes and mouth. Why 
does Binet put down such a test as indicating a three-year old 
mind? Because seventy-five out of every hundred children upon 
whom he tried the test were able at the age of three to answer 
correctly. What exactly does such a test show? It shows, and 
this point is to be kept clearly in view in all mental tests, this 
test then shows, if successfully performed, that a certain child 
can perform an operation, point out nose, eyes, mouth, at the 
samé age as a certain number of children in France. Briefly, 
then, a mental test is the performance of a certain operation 
which has been tried on others, and the result of the test is to 
determine one’s ratio with the average performances of that 
group. Call that ratio what you will, mental age or intel- 
lectual quotient (I. Q.) or achievement quotient (A. Q.) or 
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educational quotient (E. Q.), the names, the hieroglyphics, the 
technical terms and e:aborate calculations, the arithmetical mean, 
the median, the probable error, the lists of figures and marshalled 
statistics, are nothing else except other statements of the original 
and true fact, and deductions from that fact. The simple truth, 
then, is that a mental test is ability to perform an average opera- 
tion in an average way, and your measure is the way you per- 
form the operation relatively to the average, in operation, in age, 
in education. 

Now examine what is implied in taking a single operation tried 
on many and so standardized or averaged. Operation implies 
that a habit has been formed in the mind and in all the powers 
that concur to performing the operation. If it was a single 
chance action, nothing more cou!'d be said about it. To conclude 
from an accidental operation would be like measuring the shape 
of a cloud by the whirling of the wind. Where, now, have the 
persons who furnish the averaged operation acquired that habit? 
Where have they lived and gone to school? These questions 
are important, because to apply that test to a different set of 
conditions, at once introduces errors. Would it not be unfair 
and erroneous to use the examinations of one school in another 
school without inquiring whether the conditions of subject- 
matter and teaching were the same? Binet’s tests used in Africa 
produced no results except where conditions in Africa ap- 
proached those of the children upon whom the tests were first 
tried and arranged. The same effects were found to be true, 
in China, in Colombia, in Belgium, (Vaissiere — p. 186). In all 
these places sometimes a poorer and sometimes a better score 
was obtained. The only fair test for the whole world would be 
one averaged for the world. 

A change of even one condition may invalidate the tests. A 
habit may be strong in childhood and weak in manhood or vice 
versa. Many children have spoken a language in youth which 
they have forgotten later. What is true of the habit of language 
is true of every habit. A child may be able to repeat figures in 
a reverse order more readily than an adult who has a fixed habit _ 
or asettled way. Would skipping a rope argue to a foot deficiency 
in adults or to a lack of practice? Mental tests should not ignore 
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the philosophy of habit. Writers on mental tests have recently 
been insisting on the law of the single variable, the law which 
we usually express by the words, “all other things being equal.” 
To be perfectly accurate in measurement, the standard operation 
should be performed under the same conditions except in the 
single thing to be measured, and there is one condition scarcely 
ever mentioned in books on mental testing, but which is the most 
tremendous factor in all life, and that is the free human witl. 
The old proverb has it, that you can lead a horse to water but 
you can’t make it drink, and Dooley has amended the proverb by 
saying that you can lead a boy to college but you can’t make him 
think. So-the individual human child may refuse to function 
at the precise moment. 

As a mental test is based upon averages, the whole theory of 
mental tests is based upon the philosophy of statistics. Vaissiere, 
(p. 43) states some of the precautions to be observed in drawing 
up and interpreting statistics. The facts shou:d be many to es- 
tablish a fair average; the average of the facts may not be ap- 
plied outside the class for which they have been made; the cir- 
cumstances and conditions must be the same, and care must be 
taken not to interpret the facts in such a way as to assert one 
cause of variations to the exclusion of other possible causes. In 
a certain town the Turks were put down as having a criminality 
of three hundred per cent. It turned out that all the Turks 
there had been arrested three times, but there was only one Turk 
in the town. Clothes statistics of America may not be applied 
to Japan and even in America the standard sizes must be va- 
riously modified for individuals. It will not do for a father of 
six boys to follow the law of averages in buying them suits of 
clothes. He may truly and vehemently assert that in one hun- 
dred boys of their ages these suits will fit seventy-five. The 
boys will answer in a chorus, “We belong to the other twenty- 
five.” The clothing manufacturers and the clothing merchant do 
right to follow the averages; the father will give an individual 
examination. (See also Encyclopedia Americana; Statistical 
Method.) 

To illustrate the fallacy of interpreting facts too exclusively 
without careful investigation of all possible factors, take the 
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question of race mentality, which has been already referred to 
and is a prominent subject since, the publication of the army 
results. The wildest and most alarming conclusions have been 
drawn from certain figures pertaining to foreign-born subjects 
of the draft. Mrs. Atherton has gone so far as to ascribe de- 
terioration in novels to inferiority in racial stock. Advocates of 
eugenics and of restricted immigration have appealed to these 
figures. A correspondent in the Atlantic Monthly for June sees 
in these figures an argument for the general denseness of all 
Catholics. Dr. Carl C. Brigham of Princeton has written a whole 
book on the subject, (A Study of American Intelligence, Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1923). 


Dr. Brigham, following other ethnologists, divides the Cau- 
casians or white stock of mankind into three races, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Alpine and the Nordic. Sweden is 100 per cent 
Nordic; Roumania, 100 per cent Alpine; Portugal, . per cent 
Mediterranean. These are Dr. Brigham’s figures. (p. 159.) 


Now, taking a general view of the history of civilization, we 
find philosophy, art, religion, science and everything which we 
call civilization, centering in earliest ages upon the shores of the 
Mediterranean sea. The races which Dr. Brigham discusses, 
‘came into contact with this primitive civilization approximately 
in the order, first Mediterranean, then Alpine, then Nordic. By 
the test of history and of civilization in all its elements, these 
races were civilized and ranged mentally in the above order, 
but by the army tests, according to Dr. Brigham, precisely the 
reverse is the case, the Nordics are first mentally, followed by 
the Alpines and the Mediterraneans. This tremendous upheaval 
in what centuries of history manifest, has been brought about by 
the examination of some hundred men for forty-five minutes in 
a few operations arbitrarily chosen, chiefly in the first instance 
to select officers for a large army. What must we conclude? 
Is history wrong? Is Dr. Brigham wrong? Or are both wrong? 
Or what? 


Fortunately, there comes to hand a more recent book by 
another Doctor in mental testing, Dr. S. C. Kohs (Jntelligence 
Measurement, 1923) and his limitations to be noted in the army 
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tests are sufficient in themselves to invalidate Dr. Brigham’s 
thesis. 

Dr. Kohs is not indeed directly answering Dr. Brigham. Both 
books were apparently in press at the same time. Yet it so 
happens that Dr. Kohs is concerned that the army tests made 
out the average intelligence of America as thirteen years and a 
half. The whole country has been tremendously excited by this 
statement, and the mental testers have taken alarm and are be- 
ginning to explain away the figures. Colonel Robert M. Yerkes 
in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1923, reassures the country 
and makes out the draft average to be fifteen years while the 
average for the world, or at least, the Standford-Revision-Simon- 
Binet-world, is sixteen years. Colonel Yerkes with more en- 
thusiasm than is displayed in his cautious editing of Psycholog- 
ical Examining in the U. S. Army, has been diligently advertis- 
ing the fact that the foreign-born Irish of the draft were inferior 
to the English and Scotch. By the way, according to Dr. Brig- 
him, Ireland is 30 per cent Nordic and 70 per cent Mediter- 
ranean, while England is 80 per cent Nordic and 20 per cent 
Mediterranean and Scotland is 85 per cent Nordic and 15 per cent _ 
Mediterranean. The number of foreign-born individuals from 
whose examinations conclusions have been drawn were 12,407 
in all, extending from 4000 Italians to about 140 each from 
Sweden, Holland and Belgium. The numbers from England 
were 411, from Scotland 146, from Ireland 658. 

All these writers speak of intelligence, but it must be remem- 
bered that intelligence in this case means the performance of 
certain operations for forty-five minutes. These operations have 
been arranged for persons of a certain time, place, age and con- 
dition and are full of error when applied elsewhere. Averages 
calculated for large numbers are deceptive when applied to small 
numbers as likewise are averages of small numbers applied to 
large. According to Dr. Kohs (pp. 238 sqq) the tests penalized 
the inferior more than the superior men, especially between 
readers and non-readers. In certain instances a difference of 
one to three years was shown between Binet tests and Army tests. 
Besides, says Dr. Kohs, the women were not tested in the draft. 

These and other considerations show that it is fallacious to 
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apply an operation arranged for one class to another class. But 
it may be argued that at least as between English and Scotch on 
the one hand and Irish on the other, conditions seem equal. So 
states Col. Yerkes. (Atlantic Monthly, 1923, March). But this 
is not so at all. The English and Scotch group were a distinctly 
superior group. “The percentage of men from England and 
Scotland,” says Col. Yerkes himse!f (Psychol. Examining, 696) 
“who took alpha (that is, examination for literates) is even 
higher than the percentages of the whole draft who took alpha.” 
The percentages were England yr, Scotland 85.6, Ireland 64. 
Is it remarkable that a superior group should come out superior? 

Operations are an evidence of habit; if not they would be ut- 
terly useless as measures of ability. Now the habits which are 
responsible for the operations were acquired both in school and 
out of it. The total environment, local, social, industrial, and 
everything else must be the same intrinsically and extrinsically 
before any conclusion can be drawn from one operation to one 
habit. Dr. Brigham and Col. Yerkes may show that attendance 
at school or language does not cause the differences, but there 

are other factors. The truth seems to be that people brought up 
‘ in an industrial environment were better able to pass the Army 
tests than those from the rural districts. That fact would par- 
tially account for the superiority of the Northern negroes over 
Southern. Dr. Brigham (p. 89) quotes the Army tests as show- 
ing “a steady increase in the average scores with increasing years 
of residence” in America. He thinks that now we are getting 
inferior material, that every five vears a proportionately inferior 
grade comes to America. The more likely reason is that these 
peasants of Europe will be schooled by environment just as others 
of their race were. The Army tests were drawn from a certain 
type of civilization. Those parts of Europe which came nearest 
to that type of civilization naturally did better in the test. If 
these Europeans could retaliate and apply some of their 
average operations to our natives, they might prove the urban, 
industrial population of our country lacking “intelligence” be- 
cause, by Mediterranean and Alpine tests, it acted like a moron. 
No. Dr. Brigham cannot rewrite the facts of history on the basis 
of forty-five minutes work of a few European peasants, Dr. Kohs 
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and the proper interpretation of the facts, furnish an antidote 
to the Doctor from Princeton. If Nordic is superior, it is su- 
perior in a peculiarly Nordic test, and it remains to be shown that 
such a Nordic operation is the real and only intelligence. 

There remains but brief space to allot to another assumption 
underlying mental tests. It is assumed that mental acts can be 
measured in the strict sense of the term. Mental acts can be 
numbered, can be ranked in the order of excellence, but they can- 
not properly be measured. You can measure that of which you 
can have fractions and multiples. I can conceive of two mental 
acts or of an imperfect act, but I cannot conceive half an act or 
one-third of an act or twice or three times an act. There’s half 
a foot and half a pound and there are two feet and two pounds, 
and so water can be measured and lumber. By the mere weight 
on the scales you know nothing of the nature of what is being 
weighed nor can you by tape-measure determine the mellow- 
ness Gf an apple. However, mental tests in reality do not 
measure mental actions, they simply arrange them in order of 
excellence, and when we say one has twice the intellectual 
quotient of another, we mean that he is that far away in a 
certain predetermined ranking. 

Much too should be said about what is called the normal curve 
of distribution, which is the last test of a‘l mental tests. The 
normal -curve is only a mathematical and graphic statement of 
the law of averages, of means, medians and modes, and its use is 
subject to all the cautions which are to be observed for statistics. 
That part of the volume, Psychological Examining in the U. S. 
Army, awakens the most misgivings where by various as- 
sumptions and by elaborate equations the results of examinations 
are ironed down to conform to the normal curve of probabilities. 
It would appear better to reject a test entirely as not being 
normal if it does not produce normal results. Some years ago a 
Harvard instructor reported certain tests in which private high 
schoo!s passed over go per cent and public high schools about 10 
per cent. Such a test should be rejected at once. If I were to 
test students by a hundred-yards dash in ten seconds, the plotted 
curve would be frightfully skewed, and the regression formulas 
would be in vain, The amputations and regressions and as- 
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sumptions required in the Army results to establish what is called 
the combined scale, leave a reader somewhat skeptical of results 
which require such manipulations. ‘“Well-merited criticism,” 
says Dr. Kohs (/ntelligence Measurement, p. 100) “has already 
been launched against our blind utilization of correlation 
formulae and of transmutation tables and our incessant worship 
of the normal curve fetish.” 

It might appear from all thus far said that I disapprove of 
and reject al mental tests and mental testers, but that is not so. 
I shall not in the time remaining develop the good points to the 
extent to which I have discussed their limitations. The books | 
have quoted and the earlier and more enthusiastic works of Ter- 
man will stress sufficiently the good points of mental tests. | 
may briefly catalogue a few benefits. 


I, The concentrated and intense study of many minds focus- 
sing upon examinations has helped and will help all teachers. 
Examinations are unreliable at best, but mental! tests have called 
attention to defects which can be removed and to improvements 


which can be introduced. 


II. Group examinations, so necessary in the enormously in- 
creased classes of our schools, have been studied with good re- 
sults and will help the burdened teacher. 


III. Mental tests have thrown a much needed emphasis upon 
performance rather than upon passive acquisition. They are 
bound to result in more drill, in more frequent expression. Men- 
tal tests, being an appraisal of art, that is, of the power to act, 
rather than a search into the mind’s science or accumulated in- 
formation, will induce teachers to cultivate in their pupils the art 
of expression. 


IV. Mental tests are largely language tests, and for that 
reason they are to be welcomed. The operation of using lan- 
guage and the habit of its expression has always been the test 
of mind. In fact, if language is taken in its widest meaning, 
language is the only way to reach the mind, because only through 
mental actions can mind be rated, and mental action is expression 
or languages. Besides, language is the only way by which the 
tester reaches the mind to be tested. 
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V. It is good to know how a class stands with respect to the 
average, especially in definite, easily-rated operations, like spell- 
ing, reading, arithmetic and the like. Though we must be cau- 
tious in applying averages to individuals or predestining them to 
eternal stupidity because of an average, yet if a whole school or 
a whole class fails in a normal test, something is wrong and it 
should be set right. 

Finally, mental tests and the study of correlations between 
sense and mind and between hand and mind, have helped to put 
an end or to keep in bounds the manual training fad and the 
sense-development fad of recent years. Perhaps the methods or 
the principles of many mental testers may seem to be material- 
istic, yet on the whole their standard performances have thrown 
the emphasis on the supra-sensual powers. They labor to a great 
extent under the fallacy that morality is the same as mentality, 
they ignore or leave out of reckoning man’s free will, and 
although they do not mention the word soul, yet they are nearer 
to it than the experimental psychologist who preceded them, 


because they are investigating not the operations of the body, but 
of man’s free, immaterial and immortal spirit. 


DISCUSSION 


UrsuLineE Sister, Cleveland: The conservatism which has marked 
Father Donnelly’s paper indicates a true spirit of inquiry and research, 
so much needed in the sphere of intelligence tests. The force which 
hurled tests to the focus point of attention blinded many to their limita- 
tions. On the other hand there has been from certain quarters an un- 
yielding opposition to tests of any description. This opposition, blind 
though it was, performed the signal service of restraining the ardor of 
the ultra-enthusiasts and made all of us more cautious in the use and 
in the interpretation of results. The day of both extremists seems about 
over. There are comparatively few now who deny that there is any 
benefit to be derived from the use of tests. During the past year or so 
there has been a notable decrease in the number of tests published. From 
this and from other sources it is apparent that students of intelligence 
and achievement tests are busying themselves examining the basic prin- 
ciples on which tests are constructed, the limitations and opportunities 
for improvement of existing scales and a better definition of the powers 
of the mind to be measured. 

The paper we are discussing has called attention to a number of basic 
principles. It seems necessary to distinguish between the principles under- 
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lying tests and inferences that are drawn from their use. The mistakes 
that the psychological examiners made in the Army in classifying adult 
men for temporary service was not as serious an injustice to the victims 
as the classifying of immature boys and girls with the assumption that 
the assignments made will hold for life. There is too loose a reasoning 
about the results of tests, too exaggerated a confidence in their accuracy. 
It is difficult to agree with many of the far-reaching conclusions such 
as are found in Dr. Brigham’s book, but perhaps even these should not 
militate absolutely against the general theory of tests. Many and varied 
are the deductions that have followed from the use of tests, and the fail- 
ure to distinguish between these radical inferences and the principles of 
tests themselves has been the cause of much of the opposition to measure- 
ments of intelligence. 

Tests of native ability make no pretense at a measurement of powers 
of the mind other than the cognitive. Intelligence is but one aspect of 
the individual. The cognitive, the appetitive, and the effective mental 
states and processes as exemplified by the will, by desires, by feelings 
and emotions, constitute a large portion of existence. For these traits 
we still lack a means of measurement. Douney has attempted a method 
of measuring volition but it is at least doubtful if the principles under- 
lying the method are valid. Attention has been called time and again 
to the fact that intelligence tests are measurements of but one side of 
mental life but many labor under the assumption that there is naught 
but intelligence. To the average person “intelligence” signifies a broad 
range of abilities. Each of the group intelligence scales- at present avail- 
able involve only a few of these abilities. As teachers we tend to think 
of intelligence in the rather narrow terms of school success. The child 
who prepares his lessons easily and well is “intelligent.” Yet most of 
us have encountered individuals who were making unsatisfactory progress 
in school and who were later found to be of average or superior intelli- 
gence. Other factors, therefore, were the cause of failure and not lack 
of capacity. We need tests of emotional resonance, of strength of voli- 
tion, of all that constitutes mental life, but the absence of such tests 
should neither lead us to neglect them nor discount the value of tests 
of intelligence. ; 

With some sporadic exceptions intelligence tests seem to have been 
relegated to a limbo of oblivion by Catholic educationalists. Yet where 
is there a better opportunity for the study and construction of tests than 
in the Catholic universities and in Catholic schools? In psychological 
departments of Catholic universities we should be able to ascertain the 
operations of the mind that constitute intelligence and develop a means 
of measuring them. Opportunities for research were never more plenti- 
ful nor better suited to our position than at present and in this field. 
Even taking tests as they are, where can you find better opportunities 
for evaluating them, for studying them, for constructing new ones than 
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in the parish schools? Instead of gazing from a. distance upon the 
developments wrought by others, we should be utilizing our capabilities 
and opportunities. Contributions of real merit do not lie beyond the 
reach of our educationalists. 

Where tests have been utilized in Catholic schools they have been 
found to be of considerable value. In some, localities a fairly wide and 
extended use has been made of them. Some of the benefits derived from 
them have been touched upon by Father Donnelly. There is one appre- 
ciation that I should like to add in connection with intelligence tests. 
They seem to tend to the old mediaeval Catholic idea that the ideal of 
effective service is to be found in any work well done and that the 
greatest defect is the failure to measure up to one’s own possibilities. 
The only sense in which one man’s work is “higher” than another’s is 
that, considering his talents, the one is contributing more effectively 
than the other to the common welfare. The inferior person should be 
recognized by all as the one who does less than his own best. 
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TEACHING RELIGION IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. DUNNEY, S. T. L., SUPERINTENDENT. OF 
PARISH SCHOOLS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


The Catholic high school throws open its doors to youth who 
have long shut to the gates of childhood. Out of class, of 
course, they know more than we ever did at their age — think 
of your own class and you will admit us in the right. But as 
they enter our portals one cannot help noting their tender youth, 
eagerness of life and hopefulness of outlook. Full of happy 
light-hearted confidence in themselves, they are at the age when 
intelligence can leap forward with new strides, yet are they loath 
to think ; and any insight into their minds reveals sad immaturity. 
Yes! They are still very simple folk; rosy lasses and raw lads, 
even after they have bobbed their braids and outgrown their 
knickerbockers. Your girls still walk along the “roseleaf path- 
way,” your boys swim in the gladsome current of youth; and this 
with a spirit clearly discernible, a spirit that leans towards life, 
color, movement; loves persons, places, things; seeks song and 
action everywhere. As they meet our gaze in the classroom we 
discern potential ability: faith that needs must be kept alive, 
hearts to be made strong, wills to dare and do. And in each one 
of them, the Catholic teacher also sees an immortal soul with its 
wealth of gifts — nature and grace; a closed garden richly grown 
with interests, emotions, volitions, aspirations. Again, each one of 
them is-a youth apart, being cut off from the others by that very 
selfhood which it is the purpose of education to develop. Our 
aim accordingly is.to touch their spirit and stir it to living ex- 
pansion ; our hope, to be of help to them in their inmost powers ; 
our work, to reach the deep mysterious wellspring of their soul 
where lie so many conscious needs, wants, appetites, aspirations, 
inchoate choices — all ready enough, if rightly stimulated and 
directed, to respond to the “perfect law of liberty.” 

(182) 
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These then are the youth we have to train — very interesting 
and very characteristic specimens of Advancing America. If 
you would ask more about their age and its psychology we have © 
space here to say that even in their inexperienced adolescence, 
when gusty years draw nigh, they have a mind and heart for 
the right sort of religious instruction. One may say, too, that 
they ought to be sent to work, that is, mental labor, for they will 
know only just so much as they have found out for themselves. 
Already, it is true, they know more than a little, and best of all, 
they can be very much in earnest. Heaven be thanked, they are 
now by way of becoming stamped and marked out for the 
representative Catholics of tomorrow. Eagerly they look for- 
ward to future conquests, fully conscious of a preliminary 
achievement, with satisfaction in it, that they have made high 
school, 

The modern teacher who stands before this rising (sometimes 
uprising) generation has none too easy a task before her. 
Straightway she has got to clear away yellow mists of emo- 
tional confusion commonly found in high school youth, impart 
truths fitted to their needs and to their comprehension, and stir 
in them the energy of vital Christian conduct. Else, how can 
they wage their early battle against folly and passion; how ex- 
ercise the courage that grapples with life’s problems, moral and 
spiritual, no less than physical? Largely uneducated as yet, de- 
spite adolescent omniscience and the passing idyllic period, they 
should be taught how to think and to perceive more clearly the 
fact of their personal accountability. To this end, many if not 
all, are quick to put their best foot forward, ready as a rule to 
bend flower-fresh faces over any assigned task whatever. At 
the same time they display faults which we cannot but observe 
and which we are bound to treat with disciplinary dispatch. 
Truth to tell, they are dreamy enough and unpractical; so they 
have to be prodded, urged on to think straight and clear. A few, 
unsteady of brain, need to get down to work; what they can 
do, we know; what they will do depends in no little measure 
on us. For all of them it is high time for making mental and 
moral adjustments with reality; thinking must needs begin and 
go on; decisions have to be made that are both sure and direct; 
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right steps taken along the fast widening road of duty. In 
other words, the energies of your immature adolescent call for 
shaping, their activities pointing, in the right direction. Just this 
is our task: ad Christianam eruditionem et ad juventam in via 
veritatis firmandam. 

While we make the most of the years they are with us, we 
are well aware that school cannot last forever; so we must mould 
when the weak and quick metal is yet hot and fit to fashion 
aright. Before long, let us say it again, they must stand by 
themselves: fearlessly must they confront trial and temptation, 
folly and doubt. A few years hence we shall stand by as they 
go bravely out into a larger world where we want to see them 
strong, earnest, self-reliant. Indeed, our darling purpose is to 
send them forth young men and women with the faith that dares 
to be true, capable of winning the respect and affection of all 
true people, and intent upon seeking first the Kingdom of God 
and His justice. Yes, this is what all our work means, this we 
can still hope for. 

Now for our teaching. None of us can afford to forget that 
a vital lesson in religion consists in what life a teacher puts into 
it, and even more what life the pupils take away. And this is 
life: “that you may know God the Father and Jesus Christ 
Whom He has sent.” A class newly arrived in high school is 
presumed to know something about God, His Christ, and the 
Church; having already mastered various and sundry small 
catechisms, the earlier foundations of their religion, we hope, 
have long been laid. Upon them must we construct, careful to 
grade our materials for the moral and spiritual alongside the in- 
tellectual upbuilding. Nor may we shrink from the task, though 
it is the highest and most difficult — building up young lives. 
Thus engaged teachers always and everywhere find real need for 
vital material. That is what they want, and they have a right 
to it. In pleading for just such, full of life and color, we have 
no idea of offering lollypop instruction to our youth, or of urging 
for chatter-box simplicity; but for all that will make religion 
lovely and lovable and so intriguing that a class runs to peer into 
the chinks and crannies of its mysteries. You all know much 
of the soul of a boy or of a girl and you also know that a 
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steadily growing interest in religion with its accompanying dis- 
cipline of mind and behaviour is far preferable to any mere 
mental mastery of a text-book. Directly materials (and methods) 
are in hand we should be ready to proceed joyfully and hopefully 
with these spiritual temples, setting each stone in its place. But 
what materials, you may ask? What methods? What sort of 
course? These are the things that touch the heart of our major 
problem. The right answer to them must yield the secret of 
how to make religious teaching work out in actual accomplish- 
ment. We think this can be done better than ever, once we put 
our heads together. In union there is strength and wisdom — 
and a voice decisive. ; 

In the teaching of religion not every plan nor any way will 
succeed with young people. They have entered a period where 
criticism and analysis have more or less play in their lives. Ad- 
mirable as our motives may be in sticking to this text or that, our 
classes cannot live by mere texts, nor think by made-up words. 
“Take this book and eat it” is not the way to their innermost 
being. The need of adaptable material, the stuff that suits for 
a vital course, is immediate and pressing in many schools the 
land over. Even though particular criticism, of course, would 
be out of place, a few general reflections will here be in order. 
Does any class — from now on we shall have to visualize some 
class — sitting unpersuadable for a dull half hour, have to listen 
to a confused and confusing presentation of dogma, moral and 
practice? Or, as the minutes pass, does it wear the air of the 
Ambassador in the play who replied to the young Prince: ‘As 
one who has been bored for sixty years, may I be permitted to 
observe, ‘What of it?” If so, and unfortunately it often is so, 
we have the duty of questioning ourselves with sad honesty as 
to our methods and materials; why they do not win attention, 


‘evoke mental effort and bestir to good conduct instead of meet- 


ing with crushingly silent yet concentrated disapproval. Grimly 
stated, that is the vital problem before many of us. There’s 
time still to make its solution easier, more and more explicit. 
There’s a duty also to make less possible future unfortunate en- 
counters of our youth with unsympathetic religious instructors. 
Frankly, then, we do well to become active in planning improve- 
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ments, incidental or fundamental as the need may be, in our 
own courses of religious instruction. Let’s save an awful lot 
of trouble and at the same time achieve more good, by seeking 
out the very best ways and means of teaching religion in the high 
school. 

It is idle to say that teaching advanced catechism word for 
word, chapter for chapter, is as useful and gainful as making 
the New Testament, the ‘Mass, the saints, known and loved. 
What a pale thing is dogma without its dynamic expression in 
human conduct! What will the sacraments convey if robbed of 
their rich Gospel background? What does the first Command- 
ment of the Church signify stripped of the glory, the beauty, 
the thrilling drama of divine love which is the Mass? What 
means Church history emptied of its high human elements — the 
saints with their charm, sweetness, brother-love, whimsicality, 
tremendous strenuosity? Without these your class is going to 
take their lesson in religion as a matter of course; nor do they 
feel, nor think, but simply sit in at a lesson, heavy in body and 
mind, indolent and decorative, since it is certain that the rascals 
will be left no avenue of escape from boredom. In order to ob- 
viate such classroom .calamity the materials we employ should 
provide the interest and incident which youth’s soul craves; 
should make such youthful appeal as actuates impulses noble and 
unselfish ; should furnish, not only the factual elements but the 
inspirational. Thus, and in no other way ought we to build. 

But, you may ask, why so much early stress on youth’s milieu 
and*morale? Because, laying aside a lot of our preconceived 
ideas, we must make sure of the high school mind and keep in 
touch with it at all points. The gates of youth are not yet so 
high that you can enter without bending. The first thing needed 
to make youth know is to know youth. The best way to urge 
the doer is to feel the doer’s own urge; the real service of a 
teacher to her class comes from her heart’s understanding of 
them. Not otherwise do we keep our feet on solid ground in 
dealing with our boys and girls during this perilous period: and 
once wrong about their interior world of feeling and motive, how 
on earth shall we refrain from throwing a wet blanket upon our 
class in the vain effort to force them willy-nilly to the study 
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of their religion? You can hardly blame a class for wanting the 
teacher to take notice of their youth. Undoubtedly, a large part 
of the problem of teaching religion is the pupils themselves. 
That, it may be retorted, is a truism. None the less, the fact 
remains, and the trying thing about facts is that they invariably 
are truisms. So we must face those facts, else our work is all 
off. Neither by preachiness nor in any adult way (“all that talk 
about religion!”) but along youth’s own way of living thought, 
will we be able to foster the love of God and His law, of 
Christ and His Church. We may safely reckon this the most 
important principle in all our procedure, one which may not be 
omitted without danger of undoing the work of years and leav- 
ing foundations to disintegrate. 

Next, what is it we want to teach? What are the plans we 
wish to initiate, and affirm, and carry out? What are the 
thoughts and feelings, ways and tastes, ideas and impressions, 
we want our pupils to take away with them when they leave our 
school? A very earnest and praiseworthy movement is again 
on foot to formulate, in behalf of the high school student, courses 
in religious instruction. These courses, it is felt, should be 
vitalized, formative, considerate everywhere of the natural 
growth, the existent capacity of the early adolescent. At once 
let us say that no quarrel is to be made with whatever furnishes 
a religion by which youth can live and work for the coming of 
the Kingdom; nor yet may we lightly set aside any plan, with 
content and method, when found to be substantially workable 
and productive of much good. There is, of course, always much 
cause for gratitude for many things nobly done in this Depart- 
ment by the teachers who have gone before us. But that does 
not do away with the necessity for more organization with a 
view to more complete development. With all our resources and 
our skill we teachers ought to be keen on making daily, nay 
hourly, improvement, along the best lines. Cum enim augentur 
dona, rationes etiam crescunt donorum. There are, we know, 
many courses in the field already. You don’t like some of them. 
Neither do I. No one ever seems to be quite satisfied. That is 
as it should be. Thanks be to God we are not smugly self- 
satisfied with our present equipment. Away from the routine of 
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lessons it does us all good to think and talk and thresh out our 
hopes and plans. Yes, we can all of us go further and declare 
that our duty year in and year out is to improve our work, frame 
lessons that whet the edge of young minds and forge spurs that 
stir the will to quicker action. No doubt we shall get better ma- 
terials, more improved methods, if we shake up our own minds 
more often. If only we can count on aroused interest in this 
matter, and burning anxiety to be of service in the quest for what 
we hope and dream, we will have gone far towards the actual 
finding. 

Enough, we hope, has been said to emphasize our aims and 
problems. But how about our procedure? Passing into the first 
year the need immediately dictates itself of building up on early 
foundations. What we have to do during this year is to fill up 
the foundation cracks and enable our newcomers to rediscover 
their catechism, to glimpse the old familiar truths with new 
flashes of insight. To this end it is best to organize on the basis 
of work done in the intermediate grades ; survey the lower struc- 
ture of the spiritual and inte!lectual house, which we hope solidly 
to establish. Having made sure that the concrete foundation 


is there, begin to build above ground. There is no need to lose 
much time with wearisome repetitions of a long-earned catechism 
text. That substructure is set and secure. Upon it, as a base, 
you must build — not apart from it but upon it — with tempered 
mortar and durable materials: 


“Giving and taking strength reciprocal, 

And making firm the whole with grace and beauty 
So that no part could be removed without 
Infringement of the general symmetry.” 


An edifice of Catholic character is what we essay, and much 
skill is demanded in the art of building. Obviously “the work is 
great, for a house is prepared not for man but for God.” Now, 
results in religion (apart always from the grace of God) do not 
come save through careful preparation of the materials, hewing 
and squaring the stones, designing the structure from right 
angles, building up living truths on a fine bedrock foundation. 

In this task dogma has first place. With dogma established 
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we have solid joists and girders for our structure. To some 
that very word dogma, sounds dry-as-dust: only it isn’t. If 
we think it is, and rest content with such an idea, that only 
shows how much still remains for us to do. It is quite a mis- 
take to regard dogma as anything else than spiritual dynamite — 
chock full of power, action, achievement. There must be in our 
dogmatic treatment those heart-values and will-values which 
will make our youngsters not sayers of the word only, 
but doers, ever mindful of the type of men and women their 
school stands for. The task, then, is one of taking these simple 
souls in hand, and bringing live truth home to their hearts in 
order to equip them to face life, see it straight, fight their good 
fight and run the course, never bowing their souls to the wor- 
ship of any mongrel success whose sinister features leer out at 
every corner they turn. Dogma may be made the dynamic 
center of our teaching if we insist on its do and let it vitalize in 
our teaching. Unless we succeed in this many of our youth will 
have no mind for the kind of instruction offered. “We cannot 
too often repeat it — to enlist our pupils’ sympathy and attention, 
to make them doers as well as hearers of the word, is the big 
thing. Failure in this, failure to have real_ religion imparted, 
whatever else their schooling, cannot save them from ultimate 
unhappiness. What we need, you see, is to bring home the vital 
drive of dogma. The heritage of Catholic youth is at hand but 
it makes all the difference in the world how the power of dogma 
is wielded, and the divine bequest of truth doled out to a class 
of early adolescents. 

We must emphatically dissent from all dry-as-dust dogma- 
teaching. Always a line of treatment is demanded that will reach 
the level of the classes’ actual desire and explain the teachings 
of the Church so that they are intelligently understood. Woe is 
the teacher who elevating herself high above that line, teaches 
dogma dogmatically. She may go about the task with the best 
will in the world, still she remains forever and ever “a dull ex- 
planatory person who never knows when to stop her tiresome 
expounding.” No doubt, she talks about dogma. But then, 
about eighty per cent of the class are present, but not always 
there. They present a dazed, half-witted appearance because they 
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are out of reach, lost, bewildered or discouraged! Her words will 
stand for next to nothing in their spiritual consciousness. 
Habitavi cum habitantibus Kedar, multum incola anima mea is 
the text that tells of their mental state, settled down as they are 
for the inevitable religious rat-tat-tat, and full of sheer disinter- 
est if not weariness. We do not see how they stand it, or sit 
for it. What wonder, if they murmur to themselves: “Every 
day in every way we grow worse and worse.” Teaching dogma 
that way has no permanence nor can it stir to right action, simply 
because it does not run along the current of youth’s thought and 
life. If then our course prove distressingly dull, the trouble may 
be rooted in both method and material. We simply must have 
suitable materials a-tingle with life-blood, and the right methods 
of imparting them. That is not always so easy. The art that 
should be cultivated day in and day out is the delicate spiritual 
art of making religion interesting, compelling, captivating. Prac- 
ticing this art is up to the teacher. Up to us. And if in our 
class we*find symptoms of much lip-catechism and little religion, 
we have every reason not to be satisfied. ; 

To preclude the possibility of such dead-weight calamity just 
try out a class with the New Testament. Anybody who has 
watched boys and girls blissfully ruminating through its sacred 
pages will understand. An instance of what we mean is found in 
Doctor Egan’s Confession of a Booklover. As a small child the 
author was permitted to read the New Testament, and he says: 


“T became sincerely attached to the Acts of the Apostles. And 
I came to the conclusion that nobody could tell a short story as 
well as Our Lord Himself. The Centurion was one of my 
favorite characters: He seemed to be such a good soldier; and 
his plea ‘Lord I am not worthy,’ flashes across my mental vision 
every day of my life. * * * For me, reading as I did, the 
whole of the New Testament was radiant with interest, a frankly 
human interest. Whatever may be the opinion of other people 
mine is that the reading of the New Testament in the simplicity 
of childhood with the flower of intuition not yet blighted, is one 
of the most beautiful of mental experiences.” 


That may not be exactly the way it goes with your class, but 
such in general is the way it could be made work if you build 
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up dogmatic teaching on the New Testament. It is excellent 
pedagogy to set up a colorful scriptural background before bring- 
ing dogmas up stage to make strong appeal. We have often 
wished that every teacher could give the first year class the New 
Testament for a text, for we cannot imagine a more interesting 
or important book for that age. Who, pray, has the right to 
close the covers of that book, the greatest in the world, and de- 
prive classes of the spiritual powers and inspiration its pages 
spell? Therein they will learn many things at first hand; they 
will set their mind’s teeth into innumerable truths which later on 
they are sure to masticate and digest. So give them the New 
Testament. We daresay you won't regret that policy and you 
will foster a spirit of combined interest and gravity. Certainly 
there will be less creaking and groaning of young minds as they 
are not merely taught but sent to learn as much as possible for 
themselves. Not now are they vainly struggling to escape a 
lesson in religion. The avidity with which they reach out for 
truth gives promise at least that they will spend more time and 
thought on their holy religion. Indeed you will find that they 
will be thumbing their New Testament dog-eared as they search 
till they find out what they want. Jump in and give them a 
hand! Notice the direction their energy takes and encourage 
them in the study of those parts which have to do with your 
topic, also those parts which they like best, and help them to do 
so in the best way. -Each and every pupil will be fairly able 
to see for himself, read, find out. What all can do for them- 
selves, let them accompish. Bright-minded, they absorb the 
values of the New Testament. When they have the book well 
in hand they have a key to endless treasures; so also, they can 
be rich in the wealth that neither thieves may steal nor time 
destroy. Quite likely they will be found to display a singular 
insight into the dignity, beauty and power of the Word of God; 
they will set their mind and will to work in the direction of duty. 
Don’t you think that way is worth while, eternally? You know 
very well it is. Here then is where you can get those youths of 
yours to taste and see how sweet is the Lord. Here, too, you 
will drive dogma home to them through living lessons, far more 
lasting than any received elsewhere. 
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Towards the end of one year thus spent the class should have 
‘reviewed their essential catechism. The content of this first 
year’s work could be: Christ and His Church, Grace, Salvation, 
Redemption, Eternal Life, Sainthood and the Four Last Things. 
The teacher will have to time the wider range of topics according 
to the intervals at her disposal; she. can present all these big 
truths, and more, if she sees her way, using the New Testament 
history as a background. Carefully prepared, these dogmas can 
be made to throb with life and movement, gripping in youthful 
interest, charged with lasting ideas and concrete motives. In 
fine, these truths of tremendous significance may be so inter- 
woven with the bright colors of Holy Writ as to serve your 
pupils’ mental, moral and spiritual needs and prove a live part 
of the organic structure of the whole course. 

During the second year the means of grace, — through which 
we know, love and serve God, — may well be our chief theme. 
Devotion is the keynote. The main lines and spaces will be the 
Mass, Prayer and the sacraments. Devotion we understand as 
the reasoned application of the imagination and the mind to the 
mysteries of our faith, resulting in firmness and intensity of the 
heart towards God and the fulfilling of His holy will. To this end 
the Mass, prayer and the sacraments are the chief means given 
us. Of prayer and the sacraments much may be said, but here 
let us dwell upon the Mass.* There is every solid reason in 
the high school to stress the Mass with a view to instill habits of 
thought and conduct. And yet, and yet, we are still at the very 
beginning of this work. Isn’t it something of a shock to find 
how little our youth—and grownups too— know of the real 
Mass? They often don’t know it at all! But don’t be too eager 
to blame them. That, we venture to accuse ourselves, may be 
traceable to the defective instruction in the intermediate and 
secondary schools. What is your school doing? Very often well 
meaning teachers are so anxious to get Jim and Jane over the 





*About the altar easily cluster the other subjects— Prayer and the sacra- 
ments. The point of such knowledge is the Personality of Christ, the Way, the 
Truth, the Life, —and that, we take it, is the one end of all religious instruction. 
And any effective program forming religious morals and practlce must pivot just 
there, and in no other place. Go on then with the Mass, and make certain the 
supereminent knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
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great mass of instruction assigned to them, that they fairly forget 
the great instruction of the Mass. Practical Catholic sense should 
prevent any of us from doing that; for the Mass means some- 
thing, the Mass means everything. The need is still upon us of 
making the Holy Sacrifice understanded of our pupils, for that 
is by far the richest treasure Christ has left His Church; its 
educational value is immense, nay inestimable! Giving the Mass 
to your class daily is the best way of getting your class to daily 
Mass. Until you get your ’teeners busy with the Mass, keen for 
its study, they will not be going very far ahead in faith and 
Catholic practice. It is almost correct to say that nowhere else 
will the nature of youth be touched at every point; and nothing 
in the whole curriculum can so enrich and empower mind, heart 
and will with ideas, emotions, inspirations. The declaration of 
our Divine Master’s daily message of light and love will indeed 
“give understanding to little ones.” Hidden emotions of young 
hearts are not easy to touch, but the Mass wakes them. Locked- 
up things that they ache to tell stay in the soul; these the Mass 
stirs to salutary expression. What else can make our charges so 
intensely Catholic, enable them to grow daily more attached to 
their religion, hearten them to stand up sturdily for it, stir with 
supernatural influences the devout life! The will of youth with- 
out grace is weak, but the Mass meets just this need. More than 
once you must have seen that. Nothing so strengthens their 
faith, uplifts their spirit. Nothing makes quite as strong an ap- 
peal to their loyalty and esprit de corps — one of the fundamental 
instincts and one specially outthrust during these years. Why not 
begin right here to open their minds and sweeten their young lives 
with a love for the Mass? Make it a living, speaking, vital thing 
for them. 

The above contentions and suggestions seem commonplace; 
how often we have heard them, yet how far have they convinced 
us in actual practice. Actually not so far. We just admit — no 
more. Let us say once for all that this is not quite good faith. 
The trouble with many courses on the Mass is that they are adul- 
erated — the pun may be pardoned for the truth it points. Adult- 
erated with grown-up ideas, mature mental stuff, neither vital for 
early needs nor convincing. What business has the teacher to 
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impose a lesson in this way? Our instruction in tone and treat- 
ment no less than in substance, should correspond to the age and 
needs of the immature adolescent. Its first quality should be 
informativeness — simple, swift, direct. The senses of our youth 
are alive, by this time, their minds ready for instruction. The 
beauty, power, fruits of the Mass, lend themselves to the formula- 
tion of argument, the application of easily understood lessons. 
Adapted to the high school mind, all this work can be carried out 
with clarity and cogency and with eagerness; the very measure 
of our success with young souls. 

What we_have said is not all the truth, nor half of it. But 
it will serve to show us what a task lies at hand for every Catho- 
lic teacher. Much may be done by us in the service of secular 
knowledge and academic achievement, yet the Catholic high school 
shall fail signally unless it can bring the Mass home to the minds 
and hearts of youth. Why could we not spend an entire semester 
in its close study, treating it at some length rather than in a 
fragmentary fashion? Our supreme purpose, of course, is to 
secure a growing sense of the power of the Mass, instilled by 
faith, fostered by devotion, cultivated through study, so that our 
girls and boys will be readily inspired by a personal love of Our 
Lord —a love that will carry morality with it instinctively. No 
enthusiasm less large, less true, less generous than this should 
satisfy us. 

In this second year, next to the New Testament, the book we 
would have in our pupils’ hands is the Missal. None of us can 
afford to miss the wealth of material that abounds in Altar-fields. 
At work there, with the Latin-English text, let your pupils talk 
and you can count on their thinking and feeling. It is ex- 
traordinary how a rut-minded class does warm up and tingle 
with thought and devotion once they are urged to keep track of 
the Mass. Quickly do they acquire the habit of observing what 
goes on, so that they follow with keen intelligence the Ordinary 
of the Mass. New ideas, grasp of thought, fervent interest, are 
displayed in rapid response as the teacher unfolds the symbols, 
movements, meanings of the Great Rite. Eyes and mind hard at 
work, they follow the stages of the Divine Drama with surprising 
swiftness : and their affections, bound and sealed by grace, cling to 
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whatsoever things are true, whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, 
whatsoever holy, whatsoever lovely, whatsoever of good report. 
What they read and ponder and believe in their heart of hearts 
is certain to determine the trend of their conduct. Add to it all, 
the Mass is the very high school of Jesus Christ. Its curriculum 
comprises the vital things of life: the acts worth doing, the truths 
worth knowing. Prayer, praise, thanksgiving, expiation: en- 
during service, Christian efficiency, progress towards Heaven. 

The third year’s work has largely to do with Catholic duty. 
At this point the nexus is Dogma — Devotion— Duty. Putting 
our plan in another way, psychologically,— since it is by the 
mind and heart that God is apprehended and loved, —the steps 
are: first, to enlighten the mind, next, to set the heart aglow ; then 
to ensure the right orientation of the will. For faith is the re- 
sponse of one’s soul, not of the mind alone but also of the heart 
and affections and social instincts, to God and His Church. Hence 
the purpose of the dogma is to make truth and light grow in 
the mind: of devotion — Mass, prayer and the sacraments — to 
stir love and goodness in the heart: of duty, to increase the desire 
to do well and to impel youth to every effort in that direction. 
Thus may you pave the way from the good will to the good deed 
and translate the ideal into action. Be sure to note that when 
we say mind, heart, and will have each its due place in the 
psychology of this program, we do not mean that dogma, moral 
and practice are to be separated and kept in water-tight compart- 
ments; on the contrary, they should from start to finish of the 
course be correlated, close-knit always and everywhere. 

While, then, throughout the whole course our fingers hold the 
threads of dogma, devotion and moral, blending thém into a last- 
ing strand, in this third year we must tug hard with the idea of 
duty, by which the will is determined to action. Time now for 
more than the rudiments of self-knowledge and self-discipline 
among your ’teeners. In spite of the fluidity of mind, the fickle- 
ness of the fourteen-eighteen period, there is mental arm-room for 
considerable development. If, during those restless days, their 
wills lag, it is for us to spur them on to a sense of duty. A boy 
or girl in the Catholic high school should be persuaded that 
straight thought and straight conduct are expected of them. It is 
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time they began-using the brains God gave them, began trying 
out their will for the service of others and the salvation of their 
own souls. Strong moral taps therefore ought to be sounded 
upon their brains and duty made very real for them, That should 
not be discouragingly difficult unless a teacher is painfully ama- 
teurish. There is as our ally the will-to-serve born of the 
adolescent need of doing. There is, too, the growing character 
and temperament, far from solidified and fit for shaping, uplift- 
ing, sweetening. We do not want accomplished actors and un- 
principled actresses of our boys and girls; but we do want for- 
ward-looking, upstanding yottth able to make noble decisions and 
tie themselves thereto. To make firm the conviction of personal 
accountability and the idea of right action, a two-fisted grip on 
the Commandments of God and the Church, the Beatitudes and 
the Works of Mercy is in order. Unless your class gets a sure 
hold on duty, its why and wherefore, and then goes to it, your 
work is in vain. Nothing else counts. It is not enough to enable 
our pupils to know the rules, pass the examinations, and give very 
clear reasons for the faith that is in them; they must practice as 
well as profess good works, for faith and reason devoid of good 
conduct are quite dead. Nowadays there are too many Catholics 
of the weak-kneed: sort who say they do not kneel for their re- 
ligion, but they will stand up and fight for it. In their youth 
they only half-knew their duty, and did not even then work very 
hard at it. We want straight-kneeling, upstanding, working 
Catholics to-day as never before — practicing Catholics. Blessed 
are they who hearing the Word of God, keep it. Indeed, the 
object of all our work in these fallow years is to present Catholic 
practice in a clear, well-defined outline and stir the normally lazy 
to a high sense of duty. For, as Father Drinkwater says “a 
sense of duty is positive, as positive as interest itself, and much 
of the same nature. It is intellect as well as will. It involves 
seeing something as well as making an effort — not seeing some- 
thing to be done, but seeing that it is worth doing.” That is the 
last step towards making workaday week-long Catholics. 

All this work will entail a considerable expenditure of energy 
on our part, and in it we must keep open communication with 
the Gospels, and continue to stress devotion. You realize, of 
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course, that the ideal for which we aim, work and pray is right 
action. For this an insight into duty is demanded of our students, 
together with the will, the resoluteness for well-doing. From 
childhood up their minds hold visions of things to be done, and 
all of them are plan-makers ; but they should be urged, nay driven 
to become doers. What they most need then is not wish-bone 
but back-bone. Never was the time more ripe for vertebral re- 
ligion. It’s true almost anywhere at this period, from fourteen 
to seventeen, that girls are prone to day-dreaming, instability and 
imagination; that boys are “a curious mixture of the poet, the 
pirate and the pig.” Now nothing so remedies their weakness 
and canalizes their energies as religion, when it is imparted with 
firm and bracing methods. Believing more, they must obey more. 
Duty must be done and more of it. We know, and they know, 
what appeal, what light and strength and power reside in duty 
well done. That this is no dream but quite realizable has been 
shown in myriad Catholic classrooms. For us, no more thought 
of the passing difficulties, only of duty and that well done. For 
this, will-power is the thing to be generated; and we have to 
sharpen those young minds to penetrate the proper objects of 
action, as one might temper hot steel with water to make it hard. 

In view of this task, the education of the will by effort, some 
practical observations may be hazarded. This year’s work, to be 
sure, will prove a driving proposition, securing a better hold on 
religion and the morality it demands, nailing down good habits, 
and fitting virtue to real life. Our job now more than ever is 
to make clear to our pupils their duties and to sound the slogan 
of right action. God’s claim on their life must be shown para- 
mount; while behaviour reveals character, the real index to it is 
youth’s inner sense of duty. It is of value to find out their views 
in this their “viewy age.” You may reap much and sow more 
once you know the soil. So let them talk; expression may reveal 
unwisdom, but it breaks down the fences enclosing their little 
religious world which we should promptly enter. At first a class 
grows in the idea of service, not because they love hard work 
more but because they love human: inertia less. When furnishing 
them with adequate motives for effort and self-sacrifice, instill in 
them a wholesome disgust for sin, sloth, selfishness. In helping 
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them over rough places, in getting them back off the wrong path, 
there is much that must be unlearned as well as learned. At- 
tentive to the clear claims of duty they will be ready for their 
choice — and choice implies acting on motives. Motivation is 
increasingly important in the before-twenty period, when our 
charges are really capable of much seriousness of purpose. 
Motive being the soul of action, their sense of values has even 
now begun to spell their character. To train them not only to 
know the truth but to follow it in the details of daily life we 
have to cultivate in them a right Catholic sense of values, and 
provide incentives immediate and compelling for their vital 
powers. It is just here that they react best to the teacher-stimu- 
lus. Inasmuch as we want to inculcate strong moral ideals, let 
us bring every type of motivation to bear upon this task — natural 
and supernatural, rational, imaginative and instinctive. In an 
age like this when hedonic attraction everywhere plays a brazen 
role in life, our pupils’ motives for effort and self-sacrifice should 
stand out ; hence we have to hammer in a sense of duty well built 
up on the love of God and neighbor ; besides this we have cease- 
lessly to warn our charges against caprice, carelessness, incon- 
sistency and impulsiveness — the very foes that sap at all moral 
fibre and stability. 


Let’s make duty — moral fibre and stability — our big objec- 
tive. Dynamite your class into consistent Christian conduct 
whereby their minds and bodies, drilled, tempered, will give an- 
swer to each new call of conscience. Teach them the Command- 
ments of God and of His Church, the Beatitudes, the Works of 
Mercy, and don’t be afraid to put color, life, movement, twenti- 
eth-century incentive into your treatment. Once well out on the 
course the New Testament, the Lives of the Saints, Church his- 
tory, may be utilized ( they will have full play in the next year) 
to furnish ideals of which pupils will think and for which they 
cannot but feel the compelling attraction. Possessed of funda- 
mental principles and not mere expedients, an ever increasing 
number of pupils are ready to expend thought and reflection, will 
in fact be preoccupied with the idea of duty, service, Christian 
warfare. Now more than ever, they have got to be taught how 
to put on the armor of God — the breastplate of justice, the shield 
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of faith, the helmet of salvation, the greaves of the Gospel, the 
sword of the Spirit. But for these Roman army phrases why not 
substitute an imagery more to their taste? Happy the teacher 
who can make clear such truths in terms of modern warfare 
(even though the class may know their Julius Caesar), in living 
similes of gas-masks, tin-hats, khaki, camouflage, torpedoes, 
depth-bombs, and so forth. By now our pupils are youthful 
soldiers in the field against a common foe and they need to ex- 
amine their arms, their present equipment, their cartridge box, 
since they have daily to go over the top. If you teach them that 
way, you may count on it that instead of idling their time away 
with mere memorization they will see and feel more of true life, 
its meaning and worth. More than that they will come to know, 
beyond cant and cavil, just what is expected of them by God and 
their fellows; justice in daily dealing, charity in its many forms, 
mercy in deeds, truth in speech, and generosity in service toward 
their home, their school, their Church, their community. Only 
thus may their service to God and country be truly Catholic. 
By the end of the Third Year, alas, many of our boys and girls 
will have left school for the world’s fields of labor. The remnant 
of the elect with colors flying have yet a year for rounding out 
their religion. As the course grows older, there’s time to do more 
towards bringing dogma, devotion and duty home to them. With 
that idea ever in mind we want also to give them a right view of 
history and life together with dynamic incentive to Catholic prac- 
tice. This can be well done by means of the lives of the saints and 
Church history. The aim should be to interest them in the story 
of the Church’s rise, growth, influence, teaching: linking these up 
with inspirational studies in sainthood. They will thus be better 
informed and more thoroughly trained to know and to do, seeing 
that “the saints are the spirit of the Catholic Church ‘in act’ ”. 
Aren’t we all agreed that the value of the saints for historical 
study is frequently overlooked and not duly appreciated? Almost 
unnoticed in most histories is the part the saints have played in 
the making of our present civilization. “History” it is true, 
“treats the saint who comes in the train of events as a casual in- 
cident, but to the Saints’ Chronicles history is merely a circum- 
stance to furnish a setting for the real life lived in all fullness.” 
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Of these two views let us, at least for the sake of our classes, in- 
cline to the latter. There is no reason why, all history being 
Christo-centric, Church history should not pivot century by cen- 
tury on those other Christs— the saints. Any Catholic teacher 
who is aware of young souls’ struggles and early encounters can- 
not but see the use to which the saints can be put to stir the heart 
and the will to achievement. Their lives teach history, philos- 
ophy, doctrine, and help form the character. One is edified, in- 
structed, strengthened. More than of any other representative 
men and women we have reason to be proud of those athletes of 
Christ, and to give them place in our own classroom. 

Gesta Det per Sanctos is our first idea in introducing these 
historical personages who have done so much for our race and 
our religion. Be sure, also, that Church history is amazingly 
vitalized by making it a divine drama, presented century by cen- 
tury, in separate scenes, — animated by the activities of God’s 
chosen ones, leaders, reformers, soldiers of Christ, pioneers of the 
Gospel. Any teacher, gifted with imagination, is in a position to 
extract from those lives elements of vital personality and service 
that make appeal to any class. Young folks have wonderfully 
acute perceptions: too bad if we can’t spread sainthood before 
them and show them how to work better and live better. Quickly 
they interpret acts and motives; and they feel the impact on their 
souls of big characters. It must not be forgotten that in the saints 
you have the Holy Spirit at work civilizing, Christianizing, sancti- 
fying humankind, ever so truly though ever so slowly. Neither 
should it be forgotten that through them the Spirit of Truth 
energizes mightily in present-day society wherein Christ extends 
His Church, influences human relations, moulds institutions, stirs 
Christian life, keeps the faith in the millions. 

In the face of that, is it less than fair that we give the saints 
their rightful position and recognize the hand of God in the 
course of history? Why not see to it that this is done in your 
class? Why not make your history course a colorful sketch of 
their lives down the ages, with definite interest, furnishing living 
example to all and providing the most vital lessons needed 
nowadays? The opinion is here freely expressed that these lives 
are still a closed book in many of our schools. Yet their at- 
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tractions are numerous and potent; the fragrance of their works 
makes strong appeal to young spirits instinct with reverence, 
charity, service; they have the grace and magic to arouse eager 
appreciation; they provide the motives which inspire alike 
interest and action. The more our pupils know about them, 
the better. In the long run their influence is sure to be 
greater than most of us imagine. Are we then to let them 
lie idle in dusty forgetfulness? If so, then ours is the loss, 
a loss of powerful motivating forces for truth-telling, virtu- 
ous living, unselfish service. What is your thought? Is it not 
time to lead our pilgrims to them? Surely the wisest must realize 
that through the saints results come in many ways to the Catholic 
classroom. The entire course of young lives may be changed, 
the seed sown of many a vocation, by the study of the saints 
which supply motives much in demand — honor, fair play, pa- 
tience, perseverance, kindliness, faithfulness. These are com- 
pelling reasons why the saints should be made popular, their 
orbits touching youth’s and touching, leave their impress on grow- 
ing souls. 

It behooves the Catholic high school teacher, therefore, to be 
master in this branch of instruction which attracts the children of 
every age, but none more than the early adolescent of our own. 
Too often we have little interest in the saints, outside a few, and 
less knowledge. Plainly, we must know more of the saints, and 
their actual struggles — they have the same brains, nerves, in- 
stincts, emotions as ours — if we would know our charges as they 
really are and want to be. So don’t be afraid to give your class 
the saints and explain vividly and attractively the service of saint- 
hood. Let God’s chosen ones loom large on your class horizon, 
show them in the most varied types. What a study they afford! 
They were the most real, the most human, the most practical 
people in the world. Nothing cold, formal or staid about them. 
No gew-gaw stuff to them. Nor were they grey ghosts or pup- 
pets, but very live humans, with striking traits and qualities. 
Anyone who has watched boys and girls held hypnotized as they 
listen to the vivid recital of a saint’s life will understand what 
we mean and what is wanted of the teacher. If in your presenta- 
tion you consult youth’s interest and build upon it they will re- 
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spond; if you have fresh ardor, sincerity in narration together 
with some color and vigor of touch in your treatment, the entire 
attention of your class will surely be absorbed in such narratives 
as in no other, and they will gain guidance in their outlook on the 
problems of their early life. Besides, nothing invites frankness 
as promptly as a discussion along these lines; nor can aught else 
make stronger dynamic appeal. Have no fear but that you will 
be bombarded day after day with questions, opinions, views, — 
modernisms galore, all proving clearly enough that your worthies 
are using their heads, that the saint has begun to exert some in- 
fluence on their minds. Eagerly, if not boisterously they will 
enter into the work of sizing up a saint. Indeed they sometimes 
make startling, even momentous discoveries; such as this, St. 
Francis Xavier used to play cards with some whom he wanted to 
gain over that he might effect their conversion. Inelegant nick- 
names, whispered results, giggles, smiles and gestures only indi- 
cate that the saint has stuck, to beconie part of their thinking, not 
that he is taken lightly. “The right sort of saint” (first realized 
in the teacher’s imagination) is certain to hit home. Chief among 
the fruits of his influence is the way he has to appeal to the 
pupils’ imagination, incite their reason and capture their will. To 
them he is first and above all much like one of themselves. 
Quickly they see that the saint is one who does ordinary 
things extraordinarily well; they will also learn, with much profit, 
let us hope, that “the difference between a great man and a saint 
is the difference between a man whom you would imitate if you 
could, and a man whom you could imitate if you would.” 

Once the saints properly presented, it becomes increasingly 
easy with children of the faith to understand them and through 
them to grasp the past. And O, that past! Pitifully your up- 
starts gasp in its far-off rarified atmosphere. How hard it is 
for their young minds to grasp the old days, unless there is some 
link, some point of contact. Is it any wonder that our efforts 
have not been a convincing success? The trouble with so many 
of our pupils in history classes is that their ideas get tangled and 
entwined to the point of density, nor as a rule does the skillfullest 
handling succeed in unravelling them. Instead of allowing them 
to drift into that wool-gathering mentality, might we not set them 
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straight by giving them the saints? They are the least hard to 
visualize of any of the characters of the past. More than that. 
Difficult as it may be to teach history during the timeless period 
of youth, nothing perhaps, can be found to give-our charges a 
quicker widening of understanding, a better or clearer idea of 
the living past, a more vivid sense of the Church Catholic, than 
real historical portraits of the men of God, the women after 
God’s own heart, who were very much the children of their age, 
the flesh-and-blood expression of its spirit, manners, customs, 
laws —only that they rose above their times by dint of God’s 
grace. They were, after all, very real men and women, wonder- 
ful in their achievement because so full of the love of God, so 
keen for the eternal fitness of things. Our youth, able to view 
them through spectacles of fact and faith, will see eye to eye 
with the past, and feel the power and influence of such unfor- 
gettable personalities whom they really begin to understand. Try 
and you can see how this works out; how hospitable your class 
will be to a popular saint and the life of his people ; how they will 
be at your side all the way. 

We cannot but suggest for your consideration the following 
manner of presentation. A separate study might be made of each 
saint and his period. Take your saints as they appear in history, 
from one age to the next; pick them with an eye to those 
traits and incidents of greatest value to your class. If you want 
to make them as living as our contemporary celebrities of the 
stage or screen, we cannot too often repeat, choose the live ones 
and have no fear to speak of them with snap and directness. 
Don’t bother your head about those details which elude youth; 
and eschew all plaster-paris proprieties, and suchlike. Dehuman- 
izing the saints never does a bit of good; that method is nothing 
short of stupid, and an outrage; besides, it makes religion repel- 
lant. Just show the saints real, live and full of human appeal, 
stress their message and point out the beams of light they cast 
on the age to which they belonged. This is the learning that 
really matters, and it can be made both vital and appealing by the 
help of interesting episodes and examples. Who does not want 
to know of the actual people who have made this world a better 
place to live in? But not merely do we want to tell a story, for 
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the mind has to be trained, the will urged. The saints are con- 
crete sermons on service, on unselfishness; so we have to inter- 
pret sainthood in its true sense in order to energize tendencies 
towards imitation and afford salient lessons of enduring value. 
Just how far you may go in all this depends, of course, on the 
right selection of a “human” saint and the presentation of his life 
with a sympathetic understanding of the mind and heart of your 
boys and girls. Then you will be able to do your part in stirring 
up live interest. Could anything, for instance, make more power- 
ful appeal to youth than St. John Gualbert’s career? Notice this 
one sidelight : 


“St. John Gaulbert, the Merciful Knight, has just spared his 
enemy. Up the road leading to the Church of San Miniato ran 
Giovanni Gualberto, his crimson cloak trailing unheeded in his 
haste; his eyes staring unseeing before him. Like one smitten 
with ague, he trembled from the gallant plume in his jewelled 
cap down to his embroidered shoes. The sheath of his dagger 
hung empty at his side — the dagger he had so lately drawn with 
purpose of burying it in his enemy’s heart, but which he had 
thrown from him, and left lying in the grass by the roadside.’* 

And this was the man who in his day was to help keep the 
fire of religion kindled. What a life was his to show your class 
the age spirit in a world so horrible yet full of hope, a social 
order emerging from chaos to enter into the Feudal System, a 
time when institutions were going through profound changes. 


An episode like that, well told, deepens a pupil’s sense of his- 
tory no less than his sense of religion. Never forget to humanize 
history for your class if you want them to take to the study. The 
essential biographical facts then are to be set forth to appeal to 
youth, the life made bold in outline, rich in coloring, replete with 
human expression in youthful mood ; — in fact a full length por- 
trait glowing with life, light and shadow harmoniously blending. 
That’s the idea. In presenting such a life you can stir latent 
feeling, catch attention, arouse interest, and bring to bear power- 
ful influence of suggestion. Naturally such presentation calls for 
much insight, closeness to fact, delicacy of treatment, elaboration 
of incident. Else how are you going to draw a portrait showing 





*Grace Hall. Stories of the Saints. UHarrup and Co., London. 
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your saint alive, animated by the love of God, of His creatures, 
of everything about him? Living pictures are what we want, 
drawn with affectionate detail, — movies, yes movies, with close- 
ups and measurable backgrounds; and reels, mental reels, 
showing in a series of close-knit facts man’s moral, spiritual 
and cultural progress. Catholic teachers must enter this 
field, not under cover of fiction, but armed with facts. Nor will 
our work be half-done until we have drawn from the saints some 
of the beauty and power to be found in them and furnished our 
classes with a series of permanent visions showing what they 
have done in the past to make to-day to-day. There is room, 
ample room, for, freedom of study and interpretation in so far as 
youth’s order demands or the class needs show. For this there 


jis material in plenty, and we can always teach history pure and 


simple. It will pay to be careful in the selection of essential ma- 
terials for your message to youth, teasing the living stuff out of 
the (for them) “dead” matter. Also impose no ideals save those 
your class can account for, forged with a sense of fitness, on a 
level with the young mind and will. Placed on the basis of com- 
plete reality, stripped of all heavyish pietistic materials and 
adapted to consult the age, interests, instincts and ideals of our 
pupils, these lives can be made to glow, and history no less than 
religion splendidly served. That is not the whole value of the 
saints, nor half of it. But we must go on to consider the second 
part of our procedure, namely, setting up the appropriate back- 
ground. 

Every historical period has its outstanding saint, round whom 
you can centre the big doings of the day. By focussing the atten- 
tion on this figure it is interesting to see how well they 
become acquainted with vital history. And in this way. 
The step from the saint to this age is not far. Your pupils, hav- 
ing formed a bowing acquaintance with the saint, will want to 
know more about him—his times. Nothing fixes the shifting 
centuries so clearly in young minds as the central figure of some 
saint whom they have begun to know and admire. Then, too, they 
are by way of viewing history with more normal vision and cor- 
rect perspective; and history showing the slow but steady prog- 
ress of humanity along the path of increasing civilization, is, 
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as Lord Acton has said, “the true demonstration of religion.” 
Show them that, as you give the Church and the saints their due. 
With the saint for a guide they will gladly travel through his 
period and study its incidents, episodes, achievements, the annals 
of men’s doings. Working out slowly and gradually from the 
central figure they will follow his story and its paths; indeed they 
will feel the very thrill and adventure of it all. The tapestry of 
history, woven with fair accuracy and completeness, should 
prove very attractive. Or, the stage (if you prefer), well 
constructed, with exact background and good perspective, the 
scenes not too many as to be complicated and difficult to 
understand, but big enough to dllow for the drama of the 
period. We are not out to discuss the entire range of human 
events, that is manifestly impossible. But we are out to give 
a vital vision. And it will be very satisfactory if we are 
able to sketch in separate periods the twenty centuries of the 
Church, developing backgrounds without loss of continuity. 
Upon such a framework or mis en scéne you can show: with 
clear exposition and varied interest the saint working for his 
own soul, the betterment of his group, his neighborhood, his 
native land, amid sin and discontent, moral and social unrest, 
decadence or progress. The thing, observe, is to emphasize 
the central figure, arrange the facts in relation to him, with- 
out overwhelming the class with a mass of detail. So long 
as you stick to the road and don’t hop-skip and jump, here, there 
and everywhere, your class will speedily follow and get a grasp 
on the man and what his age has done of permanent significance.* 
We have seen enough of the eager study of a saint and his times 
to have utter confidence in this method. Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned whether there exists any better method of teaching history 
to Catholic youth. Quietly but steadfastly they will stick to this 
road and stay with you all the way. In the end you will have 
woven the whole period into the current treatment of the saint’s 
life; more still, you will have stirred in your c’ass the energy of 
vital Christian conduct. 





*It is not so difficult justifiably to combine within the framework of an age the 
far-reaching, all-inclusive activities of great saints like Jerome, Leo I, Bernard, or 
Ignatius Loyola. 
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To eonclude. We have but tried to sense the needs of young 
years and assess a course. The nature of the program roughly 
sketched here must be obvious — its aim is to vitalize religion for 
youth. ‘he conception is sufficiently clear, we hope, that once 
our foundations are set on the New Testament, the Mass, Church 
history, the Lives of the Saints, they will stand strong and trust- 
worthy, “four-square to every wind that blows.” Nor need we 
fear any dry routine, that béte noire of every teacher. Rather 
will a class find in these things the spur of their faith, the delight 
of duty, the very thrill and adventure of Catholicism. No matter, 
then, what plan you use, see that it deals with dogma, devotion, 
practice, example ; and in such wise that it consults the mentality, 
deep desires, and imperative needs of those whose standards you 
are out to raise, whose moral judgment you strive to develop. 
Moreover, our business is to offer youth things to do, raise live 
questions for debate, provide interesting, nay vital topics for com- 
position and reflection. Ours are not little essays for Catholic 
teachers, yet we have a contract with our youth, and the vitality 
of our teaching must amply establish our sincerity, must prove 
a test of how well that contract is kept. So then we are but 
asking you to build on vital lines. Above all infuse your own 
personality, your love of souls, into your work. And if in this 
enterprise we all of us generously spend ourselves, surely there 
is much assurance of having accomplished what is undoubtedly 
our great life-work as teachers: to enable our charge to know, 
love and serve God in this life. 
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Main Idea Topics Perspective Aim and End 

To Know God | God, Christ and Dogma must be made 
His Church to energize in Chris. 

Grace 8 Death 9 Judgment} tian action, _ besides 

Salvation giving youth a rock 

Redemption 6 Indulgences to rely on. In all 
I., Dogma Eternal Life | 4 Communion of Saints these topics open} 
(Mind) Sainthood 2 Salvation communication is kept 


Reference Book 
New Testament 


Communion of 
Saints 

Indulgences 

Purgatory 

Four Last Things 





To Love God 


II. Devotion 


(Heart) 


Reference Book 
The Missal 





Mass 
Prayer 


Sacraments 


1GOD IS LOVE: 
3 Redemption 
5 Eternal Life 


7 Purgatory 


10 Heaven 





HIS 


GRACE, HIS CHURCH. 


11 Hell 
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Confirmation 
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Holy Orders 
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Bap- 
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The Christian Altar | 


These are the means of 
grace. The power 
given in the Mass, 
Prayer, and the Sac- 
raments enables youth 
to keep on the right 
road, and follow 
Christ,, the one Way 
without which there 
is no going, the one § 
Truth without which 
there is no knowing, 
the one Life without 
which there is no liv- 
ing. 
helps the desire to do 
well is strengthened, 
the love of God in- 
creased in the soul. 
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A Suggested Scheme For A Course in Religion 
Main Idea Topics Perspective Aim and End 
VI. Gregory the Great 
(Pope 590-604) or St. 
Benedict, Father of 
IV. Church Modern Civilization. 
VII. Isidore of Seville 
History (d. 636) most learned 
man and most celebrated 
and writer of his times. 
VIII. Bede (672-735), or 
Saints Alcuin, Head of Charle- 
magne’s School. 
(Ideals IX. Alfred the Great 
. Translated 871-901), or John Scotus 


Into Action) 


Reference Book 
Lives of Saints 








Erigena, greatest thinker 
of the Carlovingian age. 
X. St. Bruno of Cologne. 
XI. Gregory VII (1073- 
1085) and the Holy 
Roman Empire, 

XII. St. Bernard, who 
carried the XII century 
on hig shoulders (Cru- 
sades). 

XIII. Francis of Assissi. 
XIV. Celestine V_ or 
Catherine of Sienna 
(Great West Schism). 
XV. Joan of Arc (1429- 
1481) and the Dark 

Days. 

XVI. Ignatius Loyola and 
the Reformation, 

XVII. St. John Baptiste 
De La Salle — Father of 
Modern Schools. 

XVIII. St. Alphonsus 
Liguori. (1696-1787), 

XIX. Bernardette and 
Lourdes. 

XX. Soeur Therese, the 
Little Flower, or Pius X 
and the Great War. 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun M. Cooper, Ph. D.: Auto wrecking is one of our most 
easily learned outdoor sports. Any amateur can acquire the knack with 
a minimum of training. Auto building is a task of another stripe. In 
like manner, destructive criticism of our current high school religion 
courses is one of our most easily learned indoor sports, as it is one of 
perennial popularity among Catholic educators. It is well that we take 
this critical attitude towards our own work. When we cease to do so 
it is time to write our last wills and testaments as teachers and call 
for the undertaker. While, however, criticizing the current high school 
religion courses is as easy as making home brew, reconstructing the cur- 
rent courses is a task to tax the most experienced and creative teacher. 
Father Dunney’s paper, written in his usual fresh style, is notable as a 
constructive contribution to the technic of high school religion teaching. 

Our actual high school religion text-books are the half-grown grand- 
children of graduate theology text-books and resemble their grandparents 
in true Mendelian fashion, feature for feature, limb for limb, and even 
down to the thumbprints. The general principle underlying their con- 
struction, however inarticulate this principle in the minds of their authors, 
has seemingly been: Begin with technical graduate theology and work 
down to the boy and girl. Father Dunney explicitly enunciates and ex- 
pands a principle the exact reverse of the above: Begin with the boy 
and girl and work up to religion. 

May I carry his thought a step tarshak and make a plea for more in- 
tensive Catholic study of'the American adolescent and the production of 
a Catholic literature upon the subject? By way of illustration, let me 
ask a concrete question. From your knowledge of the boy of the gang 
age, say of 12 to 15, and of middle adolescence, say of 16 to 18, would 
you agree or disagree with the following proposal made recently by a 
religious educator? It is unwise to emphasize too much with boys of 
the gang age the passive side of Our Lord’s personality and life. Had 
He come down from the cross and scattered his enemies, his triumph 
would have aroused greater enthusiasm and loyalty in the gang-age boy. 
At this age, emphasize the active, well-doing, victorious Christ, reserv- 
ing for middle adolescence the treatment of the passive, forbearing, for- 
giving Christ. Is this good pedagogy or bad? And would you follow 
the same procedure for the adolescent girl as you would for the adolescent 
boy? 

I have endeavored to check up my own experience in class and out of 
class on this and many similar points, with the experience of other Cath- 
olic teachers, but am about as much at sea as ever, if not more so. So 
far as written sources or available pooled experience on the adolescent 
are concerned, we have almost nothing from Catholic pens, and must 
resort to such non-Catholic sources as Hall, O’Shea, Moxcey, Gibson, 
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Fiske, Puffer and others. Yet, if we are to teach religion by beginning 
with the boy and girl, we must begin by thoroughly understanding the 
boy and girl, and thorough understanding can come only through the 
pooling of experience gathered from intimate contact with the boy and 
girl. If we hoodwink ourselves into believing that we already under- 
stand them thoroughly, let us ask ourselves a few test questions. Here 
is just one, by way of example. What part’do the parental impulses 
play in the life of the adolescent boy? Of the adolescent girl? How 
can they be utilized and built upon and woven into religious training? 

To pass to another point. Father Dunney has done a distinguished 
service to teachers both of religion and of Church history by his polar- 
izing of Church history around the personalities and lives of outstanding 
Christian geniuses and leaders. Much of the Church history taught in 
high schools is as dead as King Tut and should never have been taken 
out of the tomb of technical scholarship in which it has peacefully 
moldered for ages. 

My colleagues and myself have for some years taught and advocated 
an alternative method that can readily be fused with the method taught 
and advocated by Father Dunney. It seems to me that we should bring 
vividly before our students what the Church has done for humanity, not 
only in the Middle Ages but throughout the centuries, not only what 
she has done for human welfare in the past but what she is doing to- 
day. What has she done and especially what is she doing, for instance, 
to ennoble womanhood, to foster charity, to enhance respect for human 
health and life and dignity, to uproot degrading and deeply anti-social 
superstitions, to promote civic and international justice, to protect labor, 
to encourage wholesome play and recreation, to strengthen and purify 
the home, the basic human institution that has suffered such violence 
from the industrial revolution? To illustrate by one example, so obvious 
that we usually overlook it. The Church’s legislation regarding manual 
labor on Sundays and holydays has for a millennium and a half ensured 
the workingman and his family relief from overwork and opportunity 
for wholesome play one day out of every seven and for many centuries 
an average of nearly two days out of seven. Here is perhaps the greatest 
and most successful piece of protective class legislation in all human 
history. 

A further point. Father Dunney treats the Church, both in its dog- 
matic and historical setting, rather than in isolation. The high school 
boy and girl are passing into adulthood. Their home interests are ex- 
panding out into broader social groupings. Should we not make them 
feel that they are a living part of the great living pulsating Church of 
Christ? I might suggest a rather full treatment of the following points 
more or less centering around the notes: The sheer magnitude of the 
Church, her inter-class, international, and inter-racial nature; her in- 
tense activities, especially in charity, education, and missions; her ma- 
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ternal flexibility as contrasting with her stern and unbending loyalty to 
principle and her indomitable courage; her ever-vigorous youthfulness, 
her ability to “come back,” her stick-at-itness, her genius for snatching 
victory out of the jaws of defeat. 

I should like to make two further suggestions not treated explicitly 
by Father Dunney, although I know he is in full accord with them. 

The first is this: During the high school years should we not lay 
special emphasis. upon collective responsibility in moral matters? Under 
our complex modern living conditions we need to take special account 
of anti-moral conditions that are remediable but remediable only through 
unselfish collective action and teamwork. Take, for examnle, the matter 
of infant mortality. In most of our American cities the rate is dis- 
gracefully high as compared with the rate in many .other civilized coun- 
tries. This unbloody slaughter of the innocents is not the act of Provi- 
dence. About a hundred thousand infants die before their time each 
year in the United States. Their deaths are preventable. Their saving 
is upon our Catholic consciences, but their saving calls for teamwork. 
Unless we are already doing our parts, each of us is as responsible for 
such murder by our culpable ignorance and neglect as if we let a starv- 
ing child die when we had food aplenty to give him. ; 

Equally far-reaching collective moral responsibilities rest upon us 
willy-nilly in a score of other matters that concern the life, health, liberty, 
legal rights, wages, working and housing conditions, and recreation of 
millions of the neighbors in whose welfare, temporal as well as eternal, 
we are not merely urged but commanded by Christ to be as interested 
as in our own. One of the first requisites is, of course, truer and more 
detailed knowledge of actual conditions that smell to Heaven. The 
course. in civics, especially the newer and broader community civics, here 
correlates closely with the religion course. In one school recently we 
tried the experiment of getting the high school students to gather to- 
gether all available data on such conditions of housing, health, etc., in 
their city as part of a joint civic and religious course, 

The second suggestion may be expressed briefly. It applies to grade 
schools as well as to high schools. We instruct about Catholic devotions 
and follow up instruction by actual school practice in prayer and the 
sacraments. The boy or girl learns by doing. We instruct about Cath- 
olic morality and follow up instruction with— what? Certainly not with 
systematic and carefully planned practice. I should likes to recommend 
strongly the working out and execution of systematically planned moral 
projects, in order that the boy and girl may learn Catholic morality by 
living it. There is no other way of learning it than by living it. 

By way of illustration, I may cite again the high school just referred 
to. As a project in one of the spiritual works of mercy, some of the 
more advanced pupils were stimulated to give voluntarily of their time 
in coaching other younger pupils who were back in their studies. To 
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develop the habit of charity each boy was asked to pledge himself to 
do one worthwhile thing a day over and above his ordinary duties. 

Athletics, clubs, societies, and other spontaneous extra-curricular 
activities should be encouraged and expanded. They serve as the very 
best and most fertile field for the carrying out of such moral projects 
in which the ideals and principles of the Catholic life can be realized 
and practised under the most favorable educational conditions. Com- 
pared with classroom activities, such activities are closer to the spon- 
taneous interests of the boy and girl, are surcharged with stronger emo- 
tional currents, and more readily facilitate the transfer of training into 
other fields of adolescent and adult behavior. 


Rev. F. M. Connett, S. J.: I think that Father Dunney in his inter- 
esting and stimulating paper has not only put his finger on the great 
desideratum of our course in religion, but also in his outline of courses 
has furnished us with an admirable key for realizing it. And it seems 
to me that the most profitable: thing I can do is to reiterate some of 
his reflections that have impressed me most forcibly. 

Certainly our first duty is to vitalize our teaching of religion, to 
stimulate a healthy intellectual curiosity about it, to make it stand out 
before the young mind as a real thing, not as a mass of abstractions. 
Religion is the most interesting thing in the world, not only to grown- 
ups, but to boys and girls, if we can only clear it of the atmosphere of 
preaching. For instance, what class of high school pupils fails to re- 
spond instantly to a proposed discussion about Macbeth’s morals, or 
Shylock’s motives, though they may be bored almost to extinction by 
questions about the art or language of the plays? 

And yet in spite of this to make a formal lesson in religion interest- 
ing is not easy and no program of courses will accomplish it. Still it 
does seem to me that Father Dunney’s syllabus will pave the way to it 
in the hands of a good teacher. And the reason I think so is not only 
because it is a perfectly definite and distinct plan, each year’s material 
so sharply marked off that there is no possibility of ‘tiresome repetitions 
that stupefy the pupil who says to himself that he has heard all this 
before; not only because it proceeds from the most concrete topic in 
the world, in first year, (Bethlehem, Calvary, and the Four Last Things), 
to those that are increasingly abstract, such as sainthood and the Church; 
but most of all I admire Father Dunney’s proposed course because of 
the way in which the subjects year by year are grouped into a very 
concrete and tangible background, giving a sort of palpable unity to 
each year’s matter, and brightness and color to the method of handling 
it. Thus, in the first year, we keep the New Testament and its beauti- 
ful episodes as our background; in the second year, the Church, the 
Altar and the Missal; in the third year, the life of Christ; in the fourth 
year, the history of the Church. That appeals to me as an excellent 
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scheme, a sort of compositio loci, something bright and attractive for 
the mind and heart to center on. Here is a clew to life-giving teaching 
for a skillful teacher to seize upon. It of course depends on the teacher. 
Even so excellent a plan as this will not produce its effect ex opere 
operato. But I do think that it will work very efficiently ex opere 
operantis. 

And now may I ask permission to make a few observations, not to 
criticize, but to supplement the plan we have heard described. 

First, I believe that one topic of Christian doctrine should be featured 
in every year of the course, perhaps at the beginning of the year; and 
that is the authority of the Church. I say this, first, because the Church 
is the foundation of all our teaching. We cannot establish any doctrine 
satisfactorily without appealing to this source. If we are to give reasons 
at all for the faith that is in us, the only safe ground for the high school 
boy to stand on is the clear, undeniable teaching of the Church. Now, 
suppose that some bright-eyed youngster whose interest we have enlisted 
should ask, “Teacher, how do we know that Our Lord means us to con- 
fess our sins to a priest? He doesn’t say so.” How weak and ineffectual 
the answer seems if we reply merely casually and ex tempore, “The 
Church teaches it. That should be enough for us.”. But not weak and 
ineffectual if we have already laid the foundation for this answer the 
month before, if we have prepared the boy’s mind for it by showing 
ahead of time that the very reason why Christ established the Church 
was to answer such questions as his. 

And I advocate this foundation-laying for another though similar 
reason. Veneration for and loyalty to the Church is almost the only, 
certainly the best, intellectual safeguard that the pupil will have in 
later life,—and remember that the later life of many begins at the 
end of first year. We all know that young men and women of to- 
day. We know how their faith is menaced not only by bad morals but 
by bad thinking. We>know with how glib a tongue they discuss religion 
among themselves and with their non-Catholic friends; how avidly they 
pick up, even if they do not swallow, the newspaper utterances of so- 
called liberal thinkers and the breezy religion of the latest flapper novel. 
Now what protection have they against these snares to their intellect 
except one thing, their confidence in the teaching authority of the 
Church? I am not now thinking of their moral practices. The sacra- 
ments will take care of these. But not even daily Communion will 
satisfy, at least directly, their intellectual necessities nor lay the ghosts 
of doubts and misgivings that haunt their minds. This is the reason 
why I think that the foundation of the Church’s God-given authority 
should be laid and relaid in every year of the school. 

Pardon me if I trespass on your time to make two other remarks 
which may be dismissed very briefly. The instruction in religion if 
pursued as advocated by Father Dunney will certainly make an impres- 
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sion on the minds of our boys and girls, and that will be an inestima)le 
blessing for all their lives. But it seems to me that it may be in danger 
of being only an impression and nothing more. What we want in addi- 
tion to this is that their minds, their memories, be stocked with a certain 
number of very precise facts and principles. For this reason I should 
not for a moment give up the recitation of the catechism. To be brief, 
and at the risk of speaking pro domo mea, the practice in the Jesuit 
high schools is to hold, in addition to the regular class in religion, a 
daily catechism lesson recited memoriter. That is the principle — children 
remember in later life what they have learned by memory, when ideas 
and principles that have been inculcated by their sweet reasonableness 
only fade into vagueness and uncertainty. 

Finally, let me recommend, as furnishing an interesting episode in our 
teaching of religion, the use of the question-box. It calls for a little 
organization, but from personal experience with both boys and girls | 
can say unhesitatingly that it is very practical. It creates interest at 
once, and besides that it gives the teacher the most unexpected insight 
into the strange problems and difficulties of his young charges. This 
practice is so weil known that it needs no more than a mention. And 
hence let me conclude by thanking Father Dunney for his interesting 
paper and for the help which I believe it has given to us all. 


Sister M. Mercepes: Father Dunney’s paper on “Teaching Religion 
in the High School’ is suggestive of hope and of joy. Of hope because 
it augurs that religion, the most essential factor in our lives, is at last 
being given the prominent place it deserves in the curriculum. Of joy, 
because when the religion period is made alluringly attractive and “radi- 
ant with frankly human interest,” there. is every reason to believe that 
our pupils will so awaken and respond to their personal accountability 
that Christ’s admonition — “Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His 
justice’ — will become a verity in their lives. 

Father Dunney gives in broad outline the content of the religion course 
during the four years of high school. Dogma holds the central place 
during the first year. What a splendid outlook! Dogma presents truth 
to the intellect. Dogma is the soul of devotion and no devotion can last 
unless it is built on religious truth. “On the dogma of truth depends all 
divine worship and all devotion of the heart.” One might as well expect 
to find lasting devotion from a Jersey Methodist camp meeting as to 
expect it without dogmatic teaching, for knowledge is the first and vital 
condition of all true worship. Every need of human nature is met by 
some dogma of Catholic faith. Thus in the teaching of dogma the 
pupil should be impressed that many things ascribed as mere ideas of the 
Catholic Church are rather the laws of nature or the eternal, immutable 
law of God, promulgated, presented and insisted upon by the Catholic 
Church, 
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The world is governed by its ideals. These to be true and reliable 
must. be founded on the revelation of God. That revelation we must 
present to the young minds committed to our care. During the high 
school age the developing mind is beginning to ask “the why” and “the 
wherefore.” If an answer is not given to these questions faith is chilled 
and becomes a weakened asset to the individual and unproductive in the 
relations of the individual to its environment. What a noble task is ours 
to instill dogmatic teaching into minds when they need it most, to enable 
them to preserve their own faith, to build thereon the superstructure of 
morality and devotion! Do we rightly appreciate the nobility of our 
task? Do we enter the classroom imbued with the conviction that the 
work entrusted to us is character building? 

Now if we so stage dogma that the heart appeal or the will appeal 
spurs the student on to action, then much has been accomplished, for a 
sense of duty is positive. How is the teacher to accomplish this? By 
ever adhering to this objective: The teacher’s duty is to train the pupils 
to subordinate their wills to the principles of law and duty. This is 
right; this is good; therefore it ought to be done. That must not be 
done because it is bad or wrong. The law is absolute, supreme and 
imperative. It binds teacher and student alike. Thus reason is appealed 
to and a free choice according to reason is made. The result is the 
formation of volitional habits, and habits are the stuff of which char- 
acter is made, but these are impossible without dogma as a foundation. 

To quote from Collapses in Adult Life, by Rev. Ernest R. Hull, S. J.: 


“The law is stamped on the intellect of the pupils in the form of prin- 
ciples. It is their own business from that point of view to face it for 
themselves, to’appreciate it, to embrace it and cultivate the habit of carry- 
ing it out. Straight in front of them lies their own destiny, of success 
by keeping the law, or failure by breaking it. It is thrown on them in- 
dividually to make their choice, and to carve out their own career, and 
be responsible for it to themselves, and to take the results as of their 
own making.” 


How we see this exemplified in the Centurion of Gospel fame! 

Our pupils are not in a garden enclosed but in the midst of a world 
decidedly hostile to Catholic principles. There is need to make this a 
generation of young Christian apologists. Enthusiasm and joy in the 
possession of the “pearl of great price” should dominate the spirit of 
our students and anything like apathy or lukewarmness driven out. Each 
student’s stock of religious ideas and principles should be workable, and 
so part of himself that he can give a sound reason for the faith that is 
in him. Nay more—he must be prepared to face the social conditions 
and problems which confront him, and he must have the backbone and 
the courage to solve these vexed questions along the lines of Catholic 
truth, justice and principle. Frequent propaganda campaigns in the nature 
of classroom or assembly debate, quiz, impromptu or prepared discussion, 
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will quicken his religious sense, train him to detect error or flaw, and fit 
him to swell the ranks of enlightened Catholics. 

" Now the question arises —who is best fitted to take the responsibility 
of so important a task? None so well equipped as the priest. His train- 
ing along philosophical, psychological and theological lines gives him a 
viewpoint and a force in matters religious denied others. He is in pos- 
session of sound principles. His close touch with souls in the confes- 
sional quickens his sympathy. The daily exercises he performs as the 
minister of religion enable him to speak with unction. Take the Mass, 
for_example. Who understands it as the priest? Who appreciates it as 
the priest? Who can teach it with thoroughness and enthusiasm as 
the priest? Then too, the priest can best explain the weak side of the 
Church, how the frailty of some of its ministers, while the occasion of 
scandal and sorrow, in no way impairs the integrity of the Church. Such 
knowledge, instead of weakening the faith of the student, will make him 
appreciate more and more the glory of the divine mission entrusted to 
the Catholic Church. 

This appreciation will be increased by intimate acquaintance with 
Catholic literature. As there is need to supplement instruction with the 
printed page, the text-book can hardly be dispensed with. Then tasks in 
research work may be assigned which will introduce the student to the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, or better still, to the New Testament. The wealth 
and the help he will obtain from the latter source will be an abiding and 
ever-increasing gain, for when text-books are a part of past history 
God’s Word will prove a wellspring of strength and encouragement. 

As the student advances his life should give concrete evidence of his 
training. Love is the essence of religion, and love proves itself by deeds. 
A high school boy can do deeds for his parish. There are altar boys 
who need drilling in Latin. There is the St. Paschal Altar Society which 
can ever find work for an additional member. There is the great St. 
Vincent de Paul Society which will welcome the infusion of young blood. 
There is the church choir in which a student gifted with song may by 
its use in God’s service return thanks to the Giver. At present, the boys 
and girls of the nation are being invited to join the Catholic Students’ 
Mission Crusade. Sacrifice is the nucleus of effective missionary work. 
Why cannot our students sacrifice their time, their ideas, their service? 
Their contributions to the missions will keep alive the growing sense of 
Catholic responsibility for them. A righteous pride and a spirit of zeal 
could be fostered by appealing to the romantic spitit of the crusader 
innate in adolescent youth. He should be made to feel the glory, honor 
and loyalty of serving the true cause and impelled to contribute every 
ounce of his service to forward its interests. May not the appeal made 
through these channels awaken in the heart of the student a desire for 
more complete sacrifice, and thus determine him to offer himself to serve 
God in religion? 
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Since suggestion plays a real part in the life of the student, it is nec- 
essary that a distinctly Catholic atmosphere pervade the school. This 
should carry into the classroom, the lecture hall, the gymnasium and the 
playground. It should render the student docile, obedient, and respectful 
to Superiors, fair in his dealings with his fellow students, and courteous 
to all. It should be felt by the parents and the friends of the students 
when they visit the school, as well as by non-Catholics who chance in. 
Like a sweet aroma it should cling to the student after he has gone forth 
from his alma mater, and it should induce him to return when oppor- 
tunity offers, to attest his esteem and gratitude. This spirit will depend 
in large measure on the general routine of the school. If class prayers 
are given a significant place; if the religion period is placed during the 
hours when both master and student are at their best; if, no matter what 
the stress of work or the anxiety about examinations, the religion period 
receives due attention; if among the teachers, there prevails a fine, cheer- 
ful, reverent attitude; if in assembly discussions and lectures on religious 
topics frequently have place, little by little, the student becomes aware of 
the necessity and the dignity of religion and of the place it should hold 
in his life, whether in school or elsewhere. 

However, there need be no surprise when laxity or indifference are 
met with as many of our students come from homes where the great 
teacher, example, ds sadly in need of reformation. A prudent checking 
up of the student’s attitude towards his religious obligations, i. e., attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass and the frequentation of the sacraments, may offset 
his carelessness and be productive of regularity, not only to himself but 
to the other members of the family. At times the very interest evinced 
by a teacher in a wayward pupil is instrumental in gaining the confi- 
dence and support of those who are not only indifferent to our system 
of education, but even hostile to it. 

A very important factor in the student’s life and one that should carry 
over into the years of adult life is the yearly retreat. During the few 
days given to intense spirituality, the student sees his life and its conse- 
quences from a different and truer perspective. The light thus vouch- 
safed leads to the correction of wrong habits of thought and action, the 
acquisition of virtue, and often determines the student in the selection of 
his- lifework. Happy the youth or the maiden if God’s cause and glory 
be his choice! 

Even after our pupils leave us we can guide their social tastes. This 
will be easy if the Christian atmosphere has been maintained and a tru y 
confidential spirit thereby fostered. A thoroughly alive school alumn 
is an excellent means of keeping in touch with our students. The meet- 
ings should be regular and brimful of activity, social, educational, re- 
ligious. The organization should be identified with whatever is sug- 
gestive of true progress, and be a ready auxiliary to all Catholic move- 
ments. If wisely guided by a sympathetic priest, a fine esprit de corps 
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could be developed and its members be proud to follow truly Catholi: 
ideals instead of acting in an apologetic sort of a way, or worse still, 
frankly, openly and gaily following in: the tracks made by senseless 
pagans. If our students could be so imbued with the Catholic viewpoint, 
and they can be, how much less cause there would be for scandal and 
how futile would be the attacks of so many of our opponents. If the 
real, popular, live ones could be induced to set the fashion the others 
would easily fall in line and soon learn to scorn all so-called fashionable 
albeit un-Catholic practices. 

One thing more. Since religion is so important and necessary for the 
well-being of both the individual and the nation, why cannot our repre- 
sentative Catholics use their talents and their influence to secure from the 
State recognition of their courses in the greatest of all sciences —the 
science of religion? Then indeed will be rendered to God the things 
that are God’s, 





GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE CATHOLIC HIGH 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


REVEREND HENRY M. HALD, PH. D., ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN. 


The attention of Catholic educators has been for some time 
past directed towards the development and improvement of the 
secondary schools under the jurisdiction of the Church. Efforts 
in the field of education have been largely concerned with the 
elementary school and the college, but with the increased interest 
and patronage accorded to high schools in the last twenty years 
critical attention is being paid to our secondary schools. The 
Catholics of the United States realize more and more that if 
they are consistent in their advocacy of an education based on 
religious principles, they must shoulder the burdens incident upon 
the establishment of high schools, else the splendid work of the 
parish schools will go for naught. The religious orders have suc- 
cessfully carried on the work thus far, but with the more rigid 
requirements of the compulsory education laws and the conse- 
quent increasing number of applicants for admission, they find 
they cannot supply the demand. The movement for a diocesan 
system of high schools whose work will be coordinated and con- 
ducted by diocesan authority has come into being. With the es- 
tablishment of such a system, the need for the formation of a 
high school curriculum which will fit the needs of a large diocese 
has been felt. It seems desirable, therefore, to bring to mind a 
few general principles that should guide schoolmen in planning 
the curriculum. 

This is a subject in which no one can afford to be dogmatic, 
especially the present writer, who feels that youth may lead him 
into extravagances upon which maturer age and sounder judg- 
ment would frown. There are many reasons why the topic is a 
difficult one to treat adequately. The high school is a compara- 
tively recent development in education. Twenty-five years ago it 
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was regarded as a select school for the children of prosperous 
parents ; graduation from an elementary school was regarded as 
a sufficient evidence of scholarship and ability to earn a good live- 
lihood. All this has changed; our cities cannot build high schools 
fast enough to accommodate the throngs that clamor for admis- 
sion. The curricula of many schools have not as yet been ad- 
justed satisfactorily to meet the: situation, for heretofore the sub- 
jects have been those of a minor college course distinct from, 
rather than an outgrowth of, the elementary school. To-day the 
function of the secondary school is primarily to prepare its stu- 
dents for life. Moreover, conditions vary so widely in different 
parts of the country and local needs determine so largely the con- 
tent of the course that no well-defined and absolute rules can be 
laid down for the formation of the curriculum. The subject is 
still in a fluid state and will remain so until experiments now 
being carried on throughout the country will solidify our judg- 
ments. 

The Church has taken kindly to the high school movement. 
Due to the zeal of her self-sacrificing religious, these institutions 
are found in nearly every diocese. Most of these schools, how- 
ever, seem to be pursuing courses modeled along European and 
classical traditions. The usual academic course is given in the 
majority of them; they seem to have as their aim the preparation 
of their students for college entrance; the girls’ high schools have 
strong tendencies towards a “finishing” school curriculum. We 
must now readjust our courses to suit the needs and demands 
of the masses rather than those of the classes. In other words, 
we must provide the goods which our customers want. 

There has been a tendency to follow closely the courses given 
in the secular schools, making the study of religion a mere ap- 
pendage. This practice has arisen from the feeling that somehow 
or other the public schools provide an ideal course and that we 
must coordinate our work with theirs for self-protection. We know 
that their course is not ideal, for they themse'ves are dissatisfied 
with it. The principle of coordination is sound and should be 
followed whenever advantageous, but the motive which actuates 
its application in this particular case helps to destroy original 
effort. We forget that ours is the only widespread and powerful 
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educational body in America that has centuries of successful ped- 
agogical traditions behind it. With the experience that the Church 
has gleaned in the field of education for the past twenty centuries, 
we can evolve in America a curriculum of our own that will be 
second to none. We should not be content to follow; we ought 
to be co-leaders in secondary education. 


THE CURRICULUM SHOULD BE CATHOLIC 


The usual reason given by laymen for the separate existence 
of our schools is that the public school does not teach religion and 
that the Catholic wishes his child to grow up in the knowledge 
of his faith. This is but a half truth. If it were the whole truth 
our Sunday schools would fill the need and we would not feel 
obliged to carry the heavy burdens of a school system. The 
Church has a distinct viewpoint in the arts and sciences which 
can be given only in her own schools —and this is the very 
raison d’étre of her schools. She teaches that God is the author 
of all; that His influence is found in all the arts and sciences; 
that His image is stamped upon every subject in the course of 
study; that not one of them can be studied without reference to 
Him; that religion must therefore permeate every study in the 
curriculum. History bears witness that the Church is the rich 
soil from which the arts and sciences have drawn their sustenance 

and they cannot be treated satisfactorily without reference to 
her who nourished them. The curriculum then of a Catholic high 
school should be thoroughly Catholic. 

Permit me to instance this principle by applying it to the 
ordinary subjects of the course. The teaching of English litera- 
ture would not be complete without a mention of the influence of 
the Church on the formation of the language; of her chroniclers 
like William of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Monmouth, Henry of 
Huntingdon, Gerald of Wales, and St. Bede, the Venerable, who 
laid the foundations of history study. Her influence is seen run- 
ning through the works of such men as Marlowe, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and even Milton. Singers like the martyred South- 
well, the lyrical Habington, and the ecstatic Crashaw are fre- 
quently neglected. Coming nearer our own day, the prose of 
Wiseman, Newman, Manning, Repplier, Brothers Leo and 
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Azarias, the poetry of Patmore, Thompson, the Meynells, 
Guiney, Kilmer, and Plunkett, Tabb and Ryan, should find a place 
in our course. These names occur at random and many worthy 
ones are omitted unwittingly. The experimental sciences cannot 
be treated historically without reference to the labors of Roger 
Bacon, Albert the Great, Copernicus, Nicholas of Cusa, Abbot 
Mendel, Pasteur; in the treatment of geology reference 
should be made to the Catholic theories of creation and 
the interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis; in biology, 
the theory of evolution within species and- other theories 
of Catholic ‘scientists should be offered with that of the 
popular Darwinism. In economics the doctrine of respect 
for God-given authority, the right of the individual to 
own property, the relations between Church and State, the funda- 
mental errors of Socialism, and if necessary a very prudent refu- 
tation of the fallacies of Malthus and its cognate subject, eu- 
genics, should be given. The stories of our explorers, mission- 
aries, warriors, and legislators, must not be missed in history, 
especially in that of the United States, for we must supply our 
students with ammunition to fight the un-American and anti- 
Catholic movements that spring up in our midst. Mission study 
should be correlated with the work in geography ; in.our language 
study we must not forget while we are conning the works of 
Cicero, Virgil, and Xenophon that we have a rich treasure in 
the lucid, pithy, inspiring works of the Latin and Greek Fathers. 
When will somebody bring out school-text editions of the great 
Christian classics? Meantime shall we place lines of reeking vul- 
garity about pagan gods and goddesses under the eyes of our 
pupils arid leave the noble pages of Christian classics to moulder 
on the shelves of our university libraries? In music there is a 
distinct Catholic note, and we long for the day when our congre- 
gations, influenced by our high schools, will sing the modes of 
the devotional Gregorian, and have a sound critical taste devel- 
oped by the study of Catholic composers. The tremendous in- 
fluence of the Church on architecture, painting, and sculpture can- 
not be passed over, for-she is the Mother of the Arts, and we 
are abusing a privilege and neglecting a duty if we withhold from 
our children the heritage of the centuries which she bequeaths to 
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them in these subjects. Religion of course should crown all. Its 
formal study should be supplemented by its informal practice in 
the lives of teachers and students and in. the atmosphere of the 
school. 

From what has been said it might be inferred that exaggerated 
emphasis would be placed on the Catholic viewpoint. Such is not 
our intention. Our high school teachers should possess a well 
balanced critical faculty enabling them to give harmonious treat- 
ment to their subjects so that they will avoid either over-empha- 
sizing or under-valuing the work of the Church. They must avoid 
giving their pupils a warped perspective. A non-Catholic, no 
matter how scholarly, will fail in imparting adequately the 
knowledge which our thoroughly Catho‘ic curriculum embodies. 


THE CURRICULUM — AN OUTGROWTH OF THE ELEMENTARY CQURSE 


One of our difficulties in the formation of the course of study 
will be found in our adherence to the traditional subjects we have 
been discussing. Most of them are strange to the young child 
entering high school, and herein lies a danger. He becomes con- 
fused when he is brought face to face with them; he struggles 
vainly with strange declensions, conjugations, a!gebraic formule, 
and the like ; finds he makes little progress; becomes discouraged ; 
concludes he cannot endure four years of such futile effort, and 
leaves school. Here is one of the explanations of our large first 
year classes and their great leakage. The fault is not with the 
child but with the course. The transition between elementary 
and secondary school is too abrupt, and the course instead of 
being a preparation for collegiate work, as it is largely at the 
present time, should be an outgrowth of the elementary studies. 
This is the problem of articulation which educators have been 
studying and which they have not yet solved. Many plans have 
been devised for its solution, notably, the Six-Three-and-Three. 
the Six and Six, and the Junior High. It appears wiser not to 
be hurried into adopting any one of these plans until experience 
has proved its worth. Meantime we must so adjust the course 
for the seventh and eighth years that it will lead into the first year 
high almost imperceptibly. . A little departmental work in the 
upper grades and less of the same in the first year high may help. 
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And so too with the highly formal subjects such as grammar and 
mathematics. A little more emphasis on forms in the upper 
grades to lead the child gradually into language work, and a 
little less of it in the first year to inveigle him gently into its 
study. Now that scattered though efficient efforts in secondary 
training are giving way to diocesan systems, # may not be out 
of.place here to suggest the founding of an experimental high 
school contiguous to an elementary school where this problem 
may be worked out thoroughly under the guidance of an experi- 
enced and resourceful principal with a talent for research work. 


THE CURRICULUM — RELATED TO THE LIVES OF THE PUPILS 


The strong current in educational circles to-day is toward mak- 
ing the curriculum practical in the sense that it will help pupils 
to meet the needs of life on leaving high school. The aim is no 
longer to prepare students to pass college entrance examinations, 
but to make them ready to engage in the battle of life as soon as 
they leave school. Proof is not wanting-that the high school should 
prepare for life—the large first-year class and the relatively 
small graduating class prove this. It is the duty of the modern 
high school to meet the needs of the greater number of students 
who leave before completing the course by vitalizing the curricu- 
lum, that is, by making the knowledge imparted capab!e of being 
used in their lives. We have been emphasizing form subjects, 
such as the languages and mathematics, on the p'ea that they are 
necessary for disciplining the mind, and neglecting, perhaps, con- 
tent subjects on the ground that discipline is more important than 
knowledge and that these subjects can be easily acquired in later 
years because they do not require so much concentration and drill 
work. We do not wish to minimize the necessitv of mental dis- 
cipline, but the point may be overstressed to the detriment of 
those subjects which will prove of more value’in the after lives 
of our students. There is such a thing as a saturation point 
in the mental life of the ordinary child, after which he will not 
absorb any more. Mathematics is a splendid disciplinary subject, 
and if well taught ought to take care of this aspect of training. 

The high school should give its pupils a fund of facts which 
will be useful in life and which will provoke them to thought. A 
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few examples from the ordinary curriculum might make this 
clear. More attention, for instance, should be paid to historical 
events from 1000 A. D. to the present time than to those of pre- 
ceding ages, because this knowledge will aid students in their citi- 
zenship, in their outlook on the world problems of the day which 
they must help to so:ve. Many high school pupils know more 
about Caesar and the Rubicon than about Washington and the 
Delaware. In English the aim should be to develop a rich vocab- 
ulary and an appreciation of literary works, to foster a sound 
critical taste and an ability to use the language correctly and 
effectively in everyday life. The courses in civics and economics 
should fit them for intelligent Catholic citizenship; biology, and 
especially physiology, should be taught with special reference to 
the well-being of their own bodies, and when necessity arises or 
prudence dictates, to the attitude of the Church on such a subject 
as eugenics. Only the fundamental facts in geology, astronomy, 
physics and chemistry, need be given so that the student may 
build on them if he so desire. The attempt to give a specialist’s 
knowledge of these highly technical subjects is as misguided as it 
is unwise. In art and music the aim should be the development 
of appreciation, then technique. Unfortunately, many teachers 
of these branches proceed on the supposition that their pupils are 
of two classes; those who. have innate knowledge, and these 
occupy nearly all their attention; and those who have not, and 
these are relegated as hopeless, so hardly any interest is mani- 
fested in their training. Appreciation should be. developed first 
and interest will follow. For the majority of people appreciation 
in these subjects is more important than technique. A strong 
course in apologetics suited to the needs of the day should find 
its way into the curriculum in order that our graduates may give 
a reason for the faith that is in them and be able to assume the 
role of leaders among the laity. 

In vitalizing the curriculum care should be taken that the sub- 
jects be allotted time in proportion to their importance. We have 
heard of schools where first-year students were groaning under a 
schedule of ten Latin periods, five Greek, and five English. The 
natural tendency on the part of the pupil was to neglect the study 
of his native tongue for the memory work of the inflectional 
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forms of the other two languages which he would probably never 
use after leaving school. The emphasis was wrongly placed. 


A FLEXIBLE CURRICULUM 


The need of vitalizing the curriculum leads one to discuss its 
corollary, the flexibility of the course. In the past we have tried 
to fit the child to the curriculum— rather a Procrustean 
process; we should endeavor, on the contrary, to fit the cur- 
riculum to the child. He ought to be made take up basal courses, 
but there should always be a prudent number of electives from 
which he might choose to suit his own needs and tastes. If he 
finds that he has made a wrong start, the course should be so ar- 
ranged that he will not be penalized too heavily if he decides to 
change. Some would go further than this and assert that the 
child should be given every opportunity to make another choice 
without being subjected to any penalty. The danger of choosing 
unwisely and making rash decisions can be obviated to a great 
degree by making consultation with a teacher who has specialized 
in vocational guidance, obligatory. This subject is worthy of 
serious study ; much is being done by the public school authorities 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Their work is 
bringing. forth good results and deserves our close attention. 
How the curriculum can be made more flexible will be de- 
termined largely by local conditions, the size of the school, and 
the aptitudes of the pupils. 

It would be vain to suppose that a paper of this sort would 
exhaust the subject of its title. A few words in summing up 
will help towards clarifying what has been said. The curriculum 
of the Catholic high school should be thoroughly Catholic, other- 
wise the school would not be fulfilling the purpose of its ex- 
istence. In order that it might fulfill its aim of imparting 
knowledge, the course of study should be the complement, the 
outgrowth, of that of the elementary school, and the transition 
from one to the other should be almost imperceptible. Due to 
the numbers now availing themselves of secondary education and 
the changed conception of the purpose of the high school, the 
curriculum should not be too disciplinary, but factual and thought 
provoking, in order that it might suit the needs of its students 
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who will never go to college but will engage in the business of 
life. In brief, the studies should be largely related to the 
lives of the pupils. To attain this, the course must be flexible 
with a prudent number of electives to suit individual aptitudes 
and needs. 

In conclusion, let it be said that the framers of a curriculum 
have a serious responsibility, and that they should be guided by 
the great aim of Catholic educatidn—the development of 
practical Catholic American citizenship, which, aided and 
buttressed by our teaching, will ultimately attain the dignity of 
citizenship in Heaven. 

DISCUSSION 


BroTHER GeorGeE N. Sauer, S. M.: We are all agreed on conducting 
high schools under Church supervision. There must be a connecting link 
between our elementary schools and our colleges. Many pupils complete 
the elementary grades before the State laws permit them to work. These 
should be encouraged and enabled to continue their secondary education 
in religious schools. Besides, there is the great mass of students who 
to-day of their own volition are clamoring to enter high school. The 
academies and college preparatory departments of the religious orders 
are no longer adequate— in many cases quite out of reach. If Catholic 
pupils cannot find admission into a Catholic high school they will be 
compelled perforce to seek admission into a public high school, where 
besides the lack of religious instruction and influence, there may be in- 
jurious misrepresentations in many branches of study, more particularly 
in history, literature and science. 

We are confronted with an important problem. Who is to conduct 
the Catholic high school, the diocese or the parish? Many parishes have 
had high schools of some kind for years and there is much to be said 
in their favor and to their credit. However, few parishes are at present 
able to conduct a first class high school, and there is both injustice to 
pupils and waste of teacher energy in working under unfavorable condi- 
tions, caused by poverty of means and equipment, lack of proper organ- 
ization and spirit, impossibility of. offering a standard curriculum which 
is flexible enough to suit the various tastes or needs of students. 


Since, then, the parishes are generally unable to conduct high schools 
the diocesan authorities have in some places built sectional high schools 
to serve an entire city or some portion thereof. Costly buildings to 
house hundreds of students are then necessary, the yearly budget like- 
wise is not inconsiderable, faculties for such large schools are not easily 
obtained, pastors often complain of the estrangement of their boys and 
girls from parish activities as a result of their attending the sectional 
high school. While there are excellences and defects on both sides, 
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time and experience alone will aid us to decide who in the future is to 
build and control the Catholic high schools. 

There is another problem even more complex, and that is the making 
of a high school curriculum. The course of studies of the American 
secondary schools began with uniformity. Latin, Greek and mathematics 
were the main if not the only studies, and these were pursued by all the 
students in preparation for college. But in time a great change came 
over these schools. There were new conceptions of education, new classes 
of students to be satisfied. Many branches of study were added to the 
curriculum. In succession came history and modern languages, natural 
sciences and laboratory practice, manual training and domestic arts, busi- 
ness training and accountancy, finally, agriculture. The natural result of 
these developments was the overcrowding of the old curriculum, the in- 
troduction of elective studies, and the beginning of entirely new types of 
high schools. 

As conducted to-day our Catholic high schools are offering all the 
studies usually found in secondary schools with the possible exception of 
manual training and agriculture. 

While it cannot be said that there is any definite high school curricu- 
lum for the country at large, still there are many points on which all 
schools seem to agree. Much or most of this agreement is due not to 
acceptance of principles but rather to laws or regulations of States or 
standardizing or accrediting agencies. 

We are far from wishing a high school curriculum rigid, uniform and 
unchangeable. Schools and pupils will vary with time and place and 
hence the curriculum must needs vary with them. But any curriculum 
should rest on sound principles which are the outcome of deep thought 
and study and which have in view both the welfare of the pupils and 
that of society. Whether the Catholic Educational Association or this 
particular Department is ready to lay down any principles on which to 
base a Catholic high school curriculum, I know not, but the time seems 
ripe for such action. > 

Meanwhile, the following demands will scarcely be inopportune. 


1. Let us provide accommodations in our high schools for every 
Catholic boy and girl. 

The slogan “Every Catholic child in a Catholic school” holds equally 
well for the secondary as for the elementary schools. Efforts should be 
made to draw all Catholic pupils of high school age into the Catholic 
high schools —and then to keep them there. The schools exist for the 
pupils and the work assigned should be made to suit their capacity. If 
a pupil cannot succeed in some studies might others not be profitable to 
him? There must of necessity be a diversity of courses of study in 
every high school, for we shall always have the intelligent and the less 
intelligent, the studious and the frivolous, those preparing for college 
and those whose mechanical bent leads them to the shops, To provide 
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for the needs of all when there is so much difference in talent and 
character, seems to be a superhuman task, but some day we will solve the 
problem satisfactorily. 

2. Let every Catholic high school be worthy of the name in every 
respect. 

Let it be Catholic in seeking before all the kingdom of God, that is, 
the souls of the pupils; Catholic in atmosphere and practice; Catholic in 
developing sturdy sons and daughters of Mother Church, animated with 
practical faith, interested in religious movements both at home and 
abroad, ready to sacrifice earthly interests when there is a call to the 
priesthood or to religious life. Let the school be. fully up to accepted 
standards, with a faculty sufficiently numerous and well trained, with 
material equipment satisfactory both in quantity and quality. While 
accrediting may not be essential in many cases, still every high school 
should aim at a degree of excellence which would enable it to be accred- 
ited at any time. 

It may encourage us much to remember that while our Catholic high 
schools are not yet ideal, whether in curriculum or otherwise, still much 
progress has been made in the years since the Catholic Educational 
Association last met in Cleveland (1906), at which meeting the Catholic 
high school, as now understood, enjoyed a rather nebulous existence and 
had not yet won its rightful place in the scheme of Catholic education. 


SistER M. FRANCELINE, S. S. J.: Dr. Hald’s paper, treating as it 
does of matters of the highest importance to the cause in which we are 
all so interested, calls for discussion by our ablest minds and most experi- 
enced educators. Secondary education is so broad, so diversified in the 
working out of its aims, that few, least of all the writer of this dis- 
cussion, can claim to be an authority thereupon. 

The statement that there is a proneness to imitate public school cur- 
ricula will find agreement with many present. However, our imitation 
is born more of necessity than of desire. Our children in order to enter 
normal schools and secular colleges must follow not only a prescribed 
curriculum but at times even certain courses of studies outlined by these 
institutions. In the working world our pupils lead lives identical with 
those of the public school; the oneness of vocational needs demands that 
pupils of no matter what school be taught subjects in line with those 
needs. The writer holds no brief for the public school system. She 
will. be among the first to welcome the day when we shall have our own 
standardizing body, regionally divided to suit varying needs, working with 
a board of religious high school teachers, to inspire, direct, vivify Cath- 
olic high school education in such wise that not only our curriculum but 
also our method will elicit, not force, recognition from the State. For 
it is the method rather than the curriculum that must be Catholic. A 
Catholic method draws its principles from psychology and philosophy 
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obtainable only at Catholic sources; hence its use of subject-matter, its 
point of view, its treatment of the child, are based on a content of truth, 
a conception of the dignity of the child. The latter, then, is not thie 
ward of the State, but is, “everyone, crown prince or princess of God.” 

Though we are loath to admit it there is serious cause for the state- 
ment that the study of religion tends to become a mere adjunct. We 
leave too much to the oft vaunted “religious atmosphere’: we take the 
spiritual life of our high school pupils too much for granted... The course 
in religion should appeal, nurture, invigorate; it should provide contact 
between religious truth and everyday life. That it fails in the latter duty 
is evidenced all too often by many Catholic men and women, products of 
our schools, whose ethics in private, business, social, political life show 
little relation to Catholic teaching; whose interest in the Church is 
sporadic, attendant upon public campaigns or drives; whose observance 
of religious duties is formal, cold, spiritless. It is true there are other 
agencies to which might be traced the decline or rise of morals, but the 
problem is largely ours, since we are the custodians of our Catholic 
youth. 

The high school should intensify the general aim of Catholic educa- 
tion; as Doctor Hald has pointed out, its curriculum must arrange a 
smooth transition from schooldays to after years. Man is not a Robot. 
He must work, but he must also play. He must think, but he needs 
must love. No high school can afford to stress the practical at the 
expense of the cultural, the disciplinary to the sacrifice of the emotional. 
High school curricula must be so fashioned as not only to cultivate 
powers found in all children, but also to provide ways and means of 
developing the different manifestations of those abilities in accordance 
with the diversity of life’s obligations. A high school is a finishing 
schoo] neither in the continental sense of the word nor in the literal 
meaning thereof. It is a means to organic growth in more special forms. 
There should be, then, two main divisions of curricula, the general or 
classical, and the prevocational, satisfying at least the following groups: 
(1) those who wish to go to college; (2) those who wish to enter the 
business world; (3) those who wish some form of practical arts course. 
The distinction we make between cultural and practical courses is arti- 
ficial: man needs cultural content to lighten the burden of his toil not 
only after the day’s work is done but while he’s doing it; he needs skill 
in his chosen work that he may add thereby to the world’s betterment. 
The use of the term “prevocational’ in girls’ schools, at least, seems 
to admit of but one interpretation, “commercial.” At least one other 
curriculum should: be included under. this head, namely, household arts, 
to be taken as a straight course or elected in parts. Most curricula as- 
suming this name have a decidedly gastronomical slant, whereas therein 
should be included such subjects as sewing, millinery, home cleanliness 
and decoration, food values and food preparation, simple care of the sick 
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and of children. On the curricula drawn up for boys the writer does not 
attempt to comment, except to say that all prevocational curricula should 
have a core of required subjects other than those peculiar to the special 
courses. Apart from the elements of skill procured from such courses, 
there should develop an increased love of home and an appreciation of 
the dignity of labor. The world’s hectic view of life values might be 
thereby counteracted. 

The following remarks are reminiscent not solely of the writer’s ex- 
perience but also of the wider experience of others. 

The slogan, “high school education for every child,” is easier to agree 
with than to arrange for. Economic necessity, lack of ability, force 
children to relinquish high school before the four years are covered. 
For these should be arranged a curriculum, cultural, practical, that will 
give them value received for the time spent in acquirement. Latin should 
not be required in all curricula. In a curriculum not preparing for fur- 
ther use of Latin, some other language will be preferable, unless the 
pupil wishes to elect Latin. Penmanship should not be a necessary course 
in high school. Legibility should be the goal and that should be reached 
in the elementary school. Spelling should be incidental to the English 
course. Commercial work, it would seem, is too highly specialized. Too 
much emphasis is placed upon speed in typewriting and stenography, on 
intricacy in bookkeeping. Business English with its endless form letters 
is given too much prominence. Most courses of this type are death to 
originality. 

The above remarks are not indicative of a penchant to pick flaws. 
Catholic high schools have done marvellous things and Catholic high 
school teachers have been praised accordingly. It is wise, though, to look 
at the reverse side now and then lest we “weary in well-doing.” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1923 

The first session of the Library Section was held in St. Ig- 
natius College at 4 P. M., Tuesday, June 26. Preliminary busi- 
ness was attended to, and the program as outlined, “Librarians’ 
Round Table Discussion,” was carried out. 

Mr. H. W. Wilson, President of the H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City, publishers of bibliographical indexes, gave the 
leading discussion on an “Index to Catholic Periodical 
Literature.” This proved a very timely subject and several ex- 
pressed views and gave valuable suggestions on the matter in 
hand. A motion was made and seconded that a committee be 
appointed to determine the scope of the guide to periodical 
literature. The committee is empowered to work out plans that 
will make.the Index a reality as soon as possible. By discovering 
ways and means of financing the project, the major problem will 
be solved. No doubt an additional burden will have to be carried 
by some of the larger universities, seminaries, colleges and ac- 
cademies until such time as support of subscribers can be secured 
by an evaluation on a service basis. 

The Chairman was instructed to appoint members to serve on 
this committee. 

Sister Mary Agnes McCann, Librarian of the College and 
Academy of Mount Joseph on the Ohio in her paper on “Catholic 
Books in Catholic High Schools and Colleges”, made a strong plea 
for the placing of better Catholic books in our colleges and high 
schools. Special emphasis was laid on the fact that our insti- 
tutions do, not give sufficient support to Catholic authorship. 
Libraries with a limited appropriation will do well to select the 
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best books by Catholic writers in preference often to the best 
sellers. The best Catholic literature in every field of knowledge 
should be judiciously chosen, in part at least, to build up a well- 
balanced collection. 

A kindred subject to the above, “An Annual Catholic Book 
List”, was presented by Sister M. Edith, C. S. C., of St. Mary’s 
College and Academy. The necessity of a comprehensive guide 
to Catholic book literature is as keenly felt as the need of an 
index to Catholic periodicals. 

After some discussion as to the information to be contained 
in this list it was resolved to combine the “Index” and the “Book 
List,” the latter to be briefly annotated by reviews in a manner 
similar to the notes found in the Book Review Digest, now pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., and the A. L. A. Book List. A 
motion was accordingly made and seconded to include the Annual 
Catholic Book list as part of the investigation work of the com- 
mittee selected for the Index. This concluded the proceedings 
of the first day’s conference. There were about sixty persons 
in attendance at the session. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 4 P. M. 

On Wednesday at 4 P. M. the deliberations of the Library 
Section were resumed with Rev. Paul J. Foik, C. S. C., as 
chairman. He introduced Miss Alice Tyler, ex-President of the 
American Library Association and Director of Western Reserve 
Library School, who gave an address on “The Needs of Pro- 
fessional Standards in Library Work”. After this, the only 
formal address, the Librarians’ Round Table discussion was con- 
tinued. 


A very intelligent and lucid presentation of “How to Organize 
a Collection of Books into a Workable Library” was introduced 
by Sister Mary Camillus, O. S. D., Rosary College, River For- 
est, Illinois. This technical subject demonstrated the necessity 
of professional training and attitude towards library problems 
and was a practical sequel to Miss Tyler’s address, 
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Mr. Schneider, Librarian of the Catholic University of Amier- - 
ica, dwelt at great length on “The Instruction of Students in the 
Use of Books and Libraries.” He emphasized particularly the 
reference department of a high school or college library and 
pointed out some of the indispensable materials which no school 
can afford to omit when planning informational aids for the use 
of faculty and students. 

The concluding discussion was “Faculty Cooperation in 
Library Activities and Use”, introduced by Rev. H. H. Regnet, 
S. J., St. Stanislaus House, Cleveland, O. The practical problem 
of getting the encouragement and aid of the faculty group by 
demanding that students become acquainted with the resources 
of the library in their particular field, was forcefully presented. 


The Section then adjourned. 





PAPERS 





GUIDE TO CATHOLIC PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


H. W. WILSON, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. Melvil Dewey aptly compares the library of to-day with 
the library of yesterday when he likens the library of yesterday 
to a reservoir and the library of to-day to a fountain. With 
the development of modern printing and the publishing of numer- 
ous periodicals, pamphlets, documents, reports, etc., the content 
of the library of to-day has become so multiplied that librarians 
cannot possibly answer all questions without the aid of some 
form of complete catalogue, and still less is it possible for the 
public to find its own reference material. While it is quite pos- 
sible for each library to include in its own catalogue a record 
of its important books, expense prohibits the making of cata- 
logues of the many pamphlets and reports, and especially does 
‘expense make it impossible for any library to make for itself a 
thorough index to current periodicals. 

Nevertheless this flood of literature coming to us in a constant 
stream bears with it the latest and often most important knowl- 
edge — it constitutes, in fact, a current supplement to all the 
encyclopedias and reference books in the library, provided the 
library has the key to this encyclopedia in the shape of a cumu- 
lative index. More than that, much valuable information that 
appears in periodical form is never afterward included in books. 
Current files will always reflect the history and progress of every 
subject and every social movement. 

The early volumes of the Library Journal record frequent dis- 
cussion of the need felt for such an index in the years immedi- 
ately following the founding of the A. L. A. in 1876. Then 
came the beginning of Poole’s Index to Periodicals which re- 
lieved libraries which were trying to make card indexes for them- 
selves. While the dividing of the actual work of indexing among 
many libraries and printing an index made by combining the 
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work of indexing done by many hands was much more practical 
than for each library to work for itself alone, a good piece of 
work could not be produced in that way. When the number of 
supporting libraries increased it became. possib!e to adopt more 
effective cooperation through subscriptions payable in money 
rather than in work. This method of cooperation makes it pos- 
sible to have indexing done by a trained staff and under the di- 
rection of an expert in subject headings, so that the entire work 
may be consistent — something quite impossible when subject 
headings are chosen by many people whose minds run in dif- 
ferent channels. 


THE VALUE OF PERIODICAL. INDEXES 
So long ago as 1878 Oliver Wendell Holmes in an address de- 
livered at the dedication of the hall of the Boston Medical Li- 
brary Association said: 


“And this leads me to speak of what I conceive to be one of 
the principal tasks to be performed by the present and the coming 
generation of scholars, not only in the medical but in every de- 
partment of knowledge. I mean the formation of indexes, and 
more especially of indexes to periodical literature. A great por- 
tion of the best writing and reading — literary, scientific, profes- 
sional, miscellaneous — comes to us now at stated intervals in 
paper covers. The writer appears as it were in his shirt-sleeves. 
As soon as he has delivered his message the book-binder puts a 
coat on his back and he joins the forlorn brotherhood of ‘back 
volumes,’ than which so long as they are unindexed nothing can 
be more exasperating. Who wants a lock without a key, a ship 
without a rudder, a binnacle without a compass, a check without 
a signature, a greenback without a goldback behind it?” 


The use of current periodicals as a reference library is prac- 
tically the utilization of what would otherwise be a wasted by- 
product. The current reading use is by far the smaller use of 
the scholarly class of periodicals. 


PRESERVING CURRENT PERIODICALS FOR PERMANENT REFER- 
ENCE USE 
One of the diffigulties sometimes mentioned as standing in the 
way of preserving current periodicals for permanent reference 
use is the cost of binding. However, no library should be de- 
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terred from making the greatest possible use of them even if not 
able to do any binding at all. There are a number of substitute 
methods which answer quite as well. In our own office we are 
using for the standard size magazines a legal size vertical file 
in which we stand two rows of periodicals. When the files are 
closed the periodicals are kept clean and when the drawers are 
pulled out the particular number wanted can be easily located 
and as easily filed away again. When the numbers are no longer 
wanted or seldom used they can be transferred to basement 
shelves. The ordinary box files that can be put on shelves serve 
very well, and, if necessary, periodicals may be merely stored 
on shelves and without any further expense whatever. There 
is often an advantage in keeping back numbers of periodicals 
unbound because an entire volume is not kept out of use when 
a single number is wanted and it is more convenient to loan a 
single number. If a number happens to be lost it is usually 
possible to replace it at a moderate expense. 

However, I assume that the need of a catalogue or index to 
that part of the resources of a library not covered by the card 
catalogue requires no demonstration, and that the only question 
to be considered is the most efficient and economical method of 
securing a key to the contents of libraries. 

I should like to say a little about the relation of The Wilson 
Company to such an undertaking as the Catholic index. 

When Dr. Foik asked for suggestions on the plan for an index 
to Catholic periodicals I told him that The Wilson Company is 
really a public service corporation even though technically it is 
classified as a private corporation. Any organization in need 
of service in the special field of indexing and cataloguing may 
make use of the facilities of The Wilson Company in so far as 
it wishes to do so. In the making of a cumulative index to 
periodicals there are three divisions of the work, compiling, 
printing and selling. We are ready to perform any or all of 
these functions for any other organization undertaking any use- 
ful piece of work. During twenty-five years of experience we 
have developed special methods in the editorial office, the busi- 
ness office and the printing department which tend materially 
towards economy and efficiency of production. Any publications 
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that we carry on for outside organizations need only share the 
actual cost of production and proportionate share of overliead 
expense just as do our own publications. Whenever plans are 
seriously considered, there would of course be a committee to 
take up the details of a plan. It may, however, be of interest 
to you to know that one hundred and twenty-five people are 
employed by The Wilson Company, about fifty-five of whom are 
cataloguers and compilers in the editorial office. About forty are 
engaged in the printing of catalogues and indexes. 

If it should be found advisable to have the Catholic index 
printed by any other agency your committee will receive the 
same cordial cooperation from The Wi:son Company as though 
some part of the work had been entrusted to it. I believe, how- 
ever, that there is a distinct advantage to all concerned in the 
concentrating of index-making in one place. 


SUGGESTIONS 

I should like to make a very few suggestions. My first sug- 
gestion is that it should be international and that word shou!d 
be incorporated in its title. It seems to me that Catholic litera- 
ture is not the literature of any country, and that while an index 
made in this country could well emphasize the periodicals of 
this country, it should also include the leading periodicals from 
other countries and even in other languages. Widening the field 
in this way would certainly widen the support that it might re- 
ceive, because surely the larger libraries all around the world 
woud be interested in an international index to Catholic periodi- 
cals, while they might be much less interested in an index to 
the periodicals of one country. 

Wherever such an index is made it should be compiled by a 
staff giving its whole time to this work, and no attempt should 
be made to do the work cooperatively in many places by many 
indexers having different viewpoints and who cannot take the 
time to make an exhaustive study of subject headings to be used. 

It should be published on the cumulative plan, and I believe 
the present cumulative plan employed by the Readers’ Guide 
would be as satisfactory as any. It has been worked out to give 
the largest service for the cost, 
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I believe that it should be sold on the service basis just as are 
the periodical indexes of The Wilson Company. In fact I be- 
lieve the service basis wou!d be absolutely necessary unless it is 
possible to get a substantial endowment or subvention. 

If the cost is to be paid out of subscriptions it is necessary 
that large libraries making extensive use of the indexes pay a 
substantial subscription rate. At the same time it must be pos- 
sible to supply it to the small and struggling libraries making a 
limited use of it at a price they can afford to pay. The lowest 
rate is higher than the cost of printing additional copies after 
the editorial and typesetting work has been done and the presses 
are running. The large preliminary cost of editorial work can- 
not be covered by subscriptions at nominal price, and must be 
covered by a certain number of subscriptions at a very substan- 
tial price. 

There are a number of printed informational services, usually 
weekly or monthly publications, the total number of pages 
delivered in a year comprising a comparatively small amount of 
printed matter, for which charges of $100, $200 and $300 are 
made. We must get away from the idea of thinking of the 
value of a publication as in proportion to its bulk. But we must 
consider also whether the subscription price is justified by the 
cost of production. 

While such an index shou!d cover thoroughly a definite list of 
Catholic periodicals, I see no reason why articles of Catholic 
interest appearing in other periodicals should not be included. 
Many such references could be secured easily from other in- 
dexes. 

Perhaps a question might be raised as to whether it would not 
be well to incorporate in this index to periodicals, books and 
pamphlets also, thus making it a general index to Catholic lit- 
erature. Books and pamphlets are of course already recorded in 
the national bibliographies of each country, and that may be 
sufficient. In the case of our index to agricultural literature we 
have followed the policy of including the entire literature of the 
subject and apparently to the satisfaction of subscribers, who 
have voted they are willing to pay for duplication to this extent. 

As to the cost of publishing such an index, we shall be very 
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glad to put actual figures of cost of producing our present in- 
dexes at the disposal of any committee you may desire to elect 
for the purpose. The subscription price would depend on the 
number of subscribers, since the total cost of production must be 
divided among the subscribers, whether it be five hundred o1 
five thousand. The cost of making additional copies when the 
presses are running is trivial, and consequently as the number 
of subscribers increases the rate of subscription may be made 
proportionately less. A discussion of this is perhaps more ap- 
propriate for a commmittee than for presentation to a largé 


group. 





CATHOLIC BOOKS IN CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 


SISTER MARY AGNES M CANN, PH. D., MOUNT ST. JOSEPH ON THE 
OHIO 


When the above topic was suggested to me for discussion here 
to-day the question arose in my mind “Can there be a discussion? 
Does not a Catholic high school or college demand a preemi- 
nently Catholic library?” Our Middle West has been from its 
very beginning the champion of the Catholic school for the Cath- 
olic child. A former Bishop of this diocese in which we are 
now meeting, Bishop Gilmour, was an uncompromising advo- 
cate of Catholic education. For it he labored unceasingly, he 
argued forcibly, and he fought valiantly. 

Our own Archbishop Purcell from his arrival in Cincinnati 
in 1833— an acknowledged schoolman even then — began his 
great work of education which lasted during his fifty episcopal 
years. Every one of the hills surrounding our Queen City has 
many monuments to his zeal for religion and learning. As if to 
set an example to the many Bishops whom he sent forth to all 
parts of the country and who had caught his own enthusiasm, 
he made his seminary library the wonder of his time and a 
wonder of to-day: Knowing that the mind and soul need food 
and atmosphere as doés the material part of us, and to promote 
the Catholic sense whereby the reason may not err and the will 
may remain strong, he procured out of his own slender means 
and the slender means of his clergy, as well as by foreign benefi- 
cence, the master works of the children of the Church. Sur- 
rounded by these priceless volumes, touching them, looking into 
them as into the faces of friends, with no doubt of their ortho- 
doxy, the students of those times became profound religious 
literary characters, and looking back we may say with truth 
“There were giants in those days.” 

Catholics have greater means at their disposal to-day and 
should provide libraries for the primary and grammar grades as 
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well as for the high schools and colleges, and such libraries 
should be Catholic through and through, with only exception 
enough to prove the law. These libraries should be well filled; 
for the young are impressed first by quantity, later on by quality. 
It will not be necessary then to spend time in the classroom em- 
phasizing the fact that the Church has had and still has great 
writers in every department of learning. The eye will have seen, 
the hands will have touched, and the printed words will have 
sunk into the impressionable ,minds of the young, excluding 
falsity and evil and promoting a distaste, if not a repugnance, 
for the comic sheet and other criminal attacks against the love- 
liness of childhood and youth. The Catholic Encyclopedia should 
stand guard always with many loyal companions, such as, Amer- 
ica, The Catholic World, The Catholic Historical Review, The 
Catholic Educational Review, The Ave Maria, The Bulletin of 
the National Federation of Catholic Alumnae, The Catholic 
Daily, and the official organ of each respective diocese. 

Besides the sacred duty to the young our schools and colleges 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to the authors of Catholic books 
and to the editors of Catholic papers and journals. Their work 
is arduous in the extreme, while their compensation should 
shame us. Our much lamented Dr. Shields on a certain occasion 
at the Sisters’ College in Washington, told that it was not un- 
usual for—I think he said — Sisters to write him that they 
must cancel their subscription to the Catholic Educational Re- 
view, because they were taking so many other educational papers 
or magazines. The Founder of the Sisters’ College smiled, but 
it was a very pathetic smile. 

Parents, to-day, more than ever before, follow their children. 
Inspire our youth with love of Catholic literature by surround- 
ing them with it and soon they will be so permeated with the 
Catholic spirit and so laudably proud of what the Church can 
claim, that their home libraries will partake of the same character 
as those of their schools and colleges. Our Catholic grade and 
high schools are firmly established for the Catholic child. It 
should be our pride, as well as duty, to make our colleges and 
universities Gibraltars of truth to the Catholic student, and Cath- 
olic books should be in all of these the rule, not the exception. 





AN ANNUAL CATHOLIC BOOK LIST 


SISTER MARY EDITH, C. S. C., LIBRARIAN, ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The purpose of this brief memorandum is to suggest an annual 
Catholic book list for the guidance of Catholic readers desiring 
to keep in touch with the best publications of each successive 
year. 

Such a list might be prepared under the supervision of this 
Association, and might fo:low in general the lines and embrace 
all the good points of the monthly Book List of the American 
Library Association, which is found to be so useful to the gen- 
eral reader everywhere. Teachers of English would profit es- 
pecially from such a guide, as it is impossible for an individual 
to examine all the books issued in any year, and on the other 


hand the point of view of the general book-reviewer is very 
often unacceptable to Catholic readers. For the same reason 


Catholic librarians, whether in schoo‘s, societies, or parishes, 
would doubtless be grateful for a book list which would keep 
them abreast of the times without the impossible labor of reading 
everything published and without the risk of accepting critical 
judgments of reviewers whose evaluation of technique and in- 
terest may be incompetent or insincere, and whose viewpoint of 
faith and morals may make them dangerous mentors. 

Such a Catholic book list, as is here proposed, would cover 
the chief fields of literary ‘abor, — history, biography, science, 
yhilosophy, poetry and fiction. Perhaps a specialist in each of 
hese fields could be detailed to keep in touch with the most im- 
purtant, most popular and most discussed publications in that 
field, with a critical estimate of each, and some account of the 
life, character and spiritual outlook of the author. 

The Catholic press would probably be eager to print such a 
list and the great publishers would gladly send all books for 
review in expectation of such distinguished and widespread pub- 
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licity. It is not unlikely the list would greatly influence the tone, 
spirit and ethical quality of authors, just as the White List of 
Piays has undoubtedly helped to purify the stage. The way to 
get clean books is to convince authors and publishers that clean 
books are profitable; that they are wanted and purchased and 
read by the public. Finally, a list of books that would constitute 
virtually a guide to good reading would do much to cultivate 
among Catholics the book-reading habit, a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. 

If this suggestion be adopted, there would remain the practical 
details to be worked out. Perhaps the teachers in our high 
schools, colleges and universities, and the editors of our leading 
magazines could be prevailed upon to undertake the work that 
promises so much good. A special Committee, appointed by this 
Association, could best work out a practical plan. 


AN ANNUAL CATHOLIC BOOK LIST 


I.— Value and Need of such a list. 
(a) Introduction. 


II. — Source of Material. 
(a) Cooperation of all Catholic publishers. 
(b) Periodicals, Trade Lists, Advertisements, Book 
Reviews. 
(c) Handling and Compiling rests with Indexers. 


III. — Plan and Method of Treatment. 
(a) Selective or Inclusive — selective preferred. 
(b) Classified as the American Library Association 
Book List. 
(c) Might contain Digest of Reviews, like the 
Book Review Digest. 


IV.— Financing and Publication. 
(a) Cooperatively,— handled as one of the Stand- 
ard Catalogues, such as published by the H. W. 
Wilson & Co., New York City. 
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NEED OF PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS IN 
LIBRARY WORK 


ALICE §S. TYLER, DIRECTOR OF THE LIBRARY SCHOOL, WESTERN 
RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The field of library science is indeed a broad one and our con- 
ception of it is widening each day. Dr. E. C. Richardson, for 
many years the distinguished and scholarly librarian of Prince- 
ton University, has defined library science as “the world of 
books, their production and distribution, their gathering again 
into libraries and their consumption by readers”. Broadly speak- 
ing this might properly include authorship, publication and book- 
selling, but for our present purposes its use is confined to the 
gathering of books into libraries and their use by readers. The 
term, library economy, is often used interchangeably with that of 
library science, but as Dr. Richardson points out “library econ- 
omy is applied library science. The field of library science covers 
research and teaching as well as application”. 

When one comes to apply library science to the organization 
and conduct of libraries, the multitude of details and the re- 
quirements of readers quickly convince the librarian of the need 
for professional standards in library work. The labors and ex- 
periences of those preceding us in library service must be utilized 
so that time and funds shall not be wasted in unresultful ex- 
periments which have been tried and possibly discarded. The 
early librarians were genuine book lovers, cherishing their books 
as precious mines of information, in which they themselves 
de'ved, seeking also to preserve and protect them for others; 
but as intelligence became widespread and reading became more 
general, the variety and extent -of the book collections required 
increasing personal contacts with readers on the part of the 
librarian and the adoption of methods of arrangement and ad- 
ministration which would enable those who were the librarian’s 
helpers quickly to locate the sought-for book. In our own 
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country, though of the past generation, this type of the learned, 
book-loving librarian was exemplified in Mr. Ainsworth R. Spof- 
ford, for many years the Librarian of Congress, appointed ly 
President Lincoln in 1864, and succeeded by the present librarian; 
Dr. Herbert Putnam. He would with unfailing courtesy and 
with encyclopedic knowledge go straightway to the books where- 
in the required information would be found, without the inter- 
mediary of catalogue or shelf list. His own knowledge of the 
contents of that library was amazing, for he had with loving 
thought selected and examined most of these books as they were 
added to the collection. But the size of the present-day collec- 
tions and the demands of the users make that kind of librarian- 
ship now well-nigh impossible. 

How may the col ection of books be organized in the ‘best 
manner possib'e and as expeditiously as possib'e so that the 
librarian’s time and-energy may go to the essential task of bring- 
ing the book and the reader together? When we realize that in 
our libraries we have tke records of the past ages in which man’s 
meditations, aspirations, activities and accomplishments are pre- 
served in precious manuscripts and books; and when the teem- 
ing product of the present-day printing presses almost overwhelm 
us with their tremendous volume, we realize how essential it is 
that we shall have recognized standards for professional library 
work so that this mental and spiritual wea!th in our keeping may 
be dealt with intelligently and effectively, and that we may, out 
of the flood of new books, preserve those which are of worth. 
Service should be, and I believe is, the keynote of the library 
development of to-day. How may books be made to serve the 
needs of the present? 

We readi‘y sée the distinction between libraries maintained for 
more or less popu’ar reading and entertainment and those which 
are.related to research and teaching. In the former there are 
often ethical problems involved and the difficulties of careful 
book selection are most obvious. Much of the cultural reading 
in belle-lettres, poetry and other subjects are properly included in 
this type of libraries and the service they render in this age of 
strain and stress should not be overlooked. 

In the fie!d of study and learning the school and college li- 
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braries are of increasing importance. To quote from another 
eminent American librarian, Mr. W. W. Bishop of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan: “The college library exists for three uses, — 
as an instrument of instruction; as an instrument of research; 
and as one of the means of attaining what (for want of a better 
word) we call culture. If one may find other reasons than these 
three, — instruction, research, culture, — for the college library, 
they would undoubtedly be in the direction of preserving for 
future generations the record of the cultural conditions of our 
day”. 

Librarianship cannot be considered as a haphazard task. It 
calls for exactness and thoroughness, combined with breadth of 
vision and certain qualities of character, as wel as education 
and spiritual understanding,—an understanding of man’s re- 
sponsibility and destiny, and in particular an appreciation of the 
aspirations and needs of those who turn to the librarian as a 
guide in the search for truth. Librarianship is more than a 
sentimental love of books, desirable as that may be. There 
should be an eagerness to share our work and our methods with 
others, knowing that in the world of books there is a comrade- 
ship and understanding where ideals and good will become re- 
alities. 

In the development of library work in the United States one 
of the most important factors has been the national professional 
organization, the American Library Association. Its leaders 
have realized the importance of establishing professional stand- 
ards, though this has been a growth as new conditions have 
arisen. The need for formal instruction,in the technique of li- 
brary work was recognized by the pioneers and leaders. The 
conviction was strong that library work is essentially educational 
work and that the educator must be trained. The American Li- 
brary Association was organized in 1876 and the first school for 
the training of librarians was established just ten years later, in 
1886, by Mr. Melvil Dewey, then librarian at Co'umbia College, 
now Columbia University. A committee of the American Library 
Association to report on plans for a school of Library Economy 
had been authorized in 1883, and continuously since that date 
there has been a standing committee on library training, which 
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has become one of the most important committees of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Intelligence, education, culture, and a wide knowledge of 
books, gave to early librarians a just claim to being considered 
scholarly ; the task of selecting and assembling the books for 
their libraries was doubtless a pleasant task. But the proper 
arrangement and organization of these books into an ordered, 
accessible, quickly responsive source of information, presented 
many problems, and for many years much thought was given 
to method and technique; the first library schools were there- 
fore organized chiefly for training in method and technique. 
Out of these years of experiments by and in libraries and library 
schools, have developed certain standards of library work which 
are generally accepted and which we term professional. These 
are usually grouped as Bibliographic, Technical and Administra- 
tive, arid the instruction in most of the library schools is classi- 
fied under these heads. 

A wide knowledge of books is abso‘utely essential and should 
stand first among bibliographic standards. A knowledge of the 
history of printing, binding, paleography, the languages, ancient 
and modern; these are desirable for all who are engaged in 
library work and essential for certain types of work. The in- 
struction in bibliographic subjects in library schools is chiefly 
concerned with the ever-present subjects of book selection, or 
evaluation and reference books and their uses; and that of 
trade bibliography and subject bibliography, the last being of 
the greatest practical importance in the preparation of brief 
reading lists or bibliographies either of persons or subjects, so 
much in demand in all types of libraries. 

The technical features of library training pertain chiefly to the 
accession, classification and cataloguing of the books after they 
are selected and assembled. Schemes for the classification of 
knowledge have been the absorbing pastime of librarians of the 
past in order that a logical arrangement of books by subjects 
might be secured; many methods have been developed, but in 
America the ingenuity of the “Yankee mind” has evolved a 
system of classification known the world over,—the Dewey 
Decimal System of Classification. This is based upon the ten 
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numerals and is used in the majority of libraries of America. It 
has been adapted to foreign needs and was devised by Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, for many years a vital personality in the American 
Library Association and Librarian of the New York State 
Library. Two other American systems, — the Cutter Expansive 
System, originated by Mr. C. A. Cutter of the Boston Athenaeum 
Library, based on the twenty-six letters of the alphabet; also the 
Library of Congress system, which combines some of the best 
features of both; these are also widely used, especially the 
Library of Congress system, which is being adopted more and 
more by the larger libraries and is recognized as logical and 
scholarly. 

The notation on the back of the book, placed by most libraries 
when the classification has been decided upon, gives the location 
of the book on the shelf arranged by the subject of which it 
treats. But how may one quickly find this particular book for 
which one asks? The inquirer usually wants one of three 
things: a book by a certain author, or a specific title (author 
unknown), or materia! on a subject. The dictionary card cata- 
logue has been evolved to meet this need. This may be kept 
up to date, giving the information in one alphabetical arrange- 
ment and answering these questions and directing the inquirer to 
the shelf location of the book. Technical instruction in library 
schools has from necessity been largely concerned with the two 
subjects of classification and cataloguing, and with the minor 
and related technical subjects, because American libraries gener- 
ally have been seeking help in these technical processes. 

Administrative subjects vary in importance according to the 
type of library to be administered. Questions as to the personal 
qualities of those who are to administer as heads of libraries 
or departments, and many phases of management and 
human contacts must be considered. Administrative or ex- 
ecutive ability is necessary for those in charge of school 
libraries, branches and as heads of departments, where there 
is supervision of the work of others. The growing field of 
library work in extending book service to country as well as 
city, and seeking to make books and information quickly avail- 
able for business, commerce and manufacture through special 
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libraries or special departments of large libraries; the wide- 
spreading service of public library systems through branches, 
stations, etc., and the development in school and college libraries 
by the teachers and instructors of the use of source material and 
collateral reading have made the administration of libraries not 
only a science but an art. 

Can all of this be standardized? Yes, as to principles, methods 
and aims. No, as to uniformity in details. A standard is first of 
all “a measure of extent, quality, quantity or value established 
by law or by general usage and consent.” Certainly by “general 
usage and consent” certain standards of library work have been 
established and will doubtless be adjusted and raised. They 
cannot be maintained except by capable, trained librarians who 
make these standards effective in their own libraries. But, one 
may ask, are professional standards entirely a matter of library 
schools and library training? This may be answered by saying 
that the ideals of the service of books which have stirred the 
minds and hearts of c‘ergy, educators and librarians through all 
these years, naturally stimulated an ordered effort to dignify and 
make effective the service that a collection of books may render ; 
and out of this effort came systematic training in library work. 
The standards exist or have been formulated in the thought and 
aspirations of these book-minded people, and the library schools 
seek to make these standards effective. The Association of 
American Library Schools is a national organization of library 
schools maintaining certain definite standards of training for 
library service, and is a factor in the work of establishing high 
professional aims and methods. 

Our goal is one of service, and to accomplish this the standard 
of a well selected collection of books is vital and fundamental. 
This is a matter of such far-reaching importance that I have 
assumed it as such and have not attempted to discuss it. An 
entire program could be given over to this vital and important 
subject. Given a well-rounded collection of books, if we master 
technique in organization and routine and accept the best modern 
methods, our professional standards will be met by giving with 
intelligent alertness and responsiveness the best personal service 
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for each request that comes to us. To reveal the contents of 
books to those who seek is the chief joy of librarianship. 

We believe in the compelling power of books to draw to them 
those for whom books have a message; we believe in the power 
of the library’s influence, because it responds to a voluntary and 
not a compulsory educational contact; and we believe that the 
librarian may, with high standards and earnestness of purpose, 
serve the greater good in promoting intelligence and providing 
mental and. spiritual food for those who seek. 











INSTRUCTION OF STUDENTS IN THE USE OF 
BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


JOSEPH SCHNEIDER, LIBRARIAN, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
VASHINGTON, D. C. 





It is generally admitted that books are the principal source of 
culture. It is therefore to the place where books are kept, or to 
the library, that we must. go for the systematic improvement of 
our minds or for our mental cultivation. In former days it hap- 
pened too often that the library was only an incidental feature 
of the college or university. This, however, is no longer true. 
Notable changes in the methods of instruction, the multiplication 
of lecture courses, the organization of debating societies, have 
had an excellent influence to bring the students in c‘oser touch 
with the high school, college or university library. The authori- 
ties of educational institutions recognize the real relation be- 
tween the library and the classroom, the need of a large amount 
of library material in the work of instruction, and the necessity 
of special training in the one appointed to care for this material 
and to make it speedily accessible to both professors and students. 

But the librarian, and especially the reference librarian, the 
one in charge of the reading room, must be more than a care- 
taker, an organizer of books, he must be a teacher of books. It 
is to him that the reader must go for information. He is the 
practical teacher of books. Emerson, in his essay on books, 
stated that every college or university should have a teacher of 
books, a man who would teach the use of reference works, bibli- 
ographies, etc. In a great many colleges, in most universities 
and in practically all the normal schools, the study of bibliography 
and reference books is included in the curriculum. It is gener- 
ally an elective course, accepted for credit in the undergraduate 
department of colleges. Its aim is to give the students some 
knowledge of the resources of the library and familiarity with 
reference books which will help them in the preparation of their 
assignments and in their research work. 
vs (254) 
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The best results in this work will be obtained in giving lec- 
tures, conducting recitations, and in not overlooking the most im- 
portant feature of the course in giving laboratory work in the 
form of problems which necessitate the use of the reference 
books described in the lectures. Without these lectures and 
laboratory work, the student might gain this knowledge through 
a constant use of the library, but he would undoubtedly miss 
many short cuts to knowledge, be deprived of many pass-keys to 
the accumulated wisdom of ages, and also he would overlook 
valuabie material. The teachers of the respective grades should 
give these lessons. In the high schools a teacher specializing in 
this kind of instruction should give in the English class or in 
some other c'ass all the lessons. In the college or in the univer- 
sity where the work ought to be more thorough, the reference 
librarian would be the proper person to give this instruction. 
Tests given to upper grade and high school students prove that, 
without a definite course of study in reference work, those who 
leave our public schools will not have the most elementary train- 
ing in finding information when it is needed. 

When should these lessons begin? Although this work should 
begin in the sixth grade, there is no need of organizing special 
classes in the grades for the giving of these lessons. The refer- 
ence work could be given in connection with each lesson. Thus, 
while teaching geography, the proper use of the atlas, Lippin- 
cott’s New Gazetteer, the Statesman’s Year Book, etc., could be 
explained. In the high schools and especially in colleges, the 
systematic training in the use of books should be a part of the 
course of English, and periods for it may properly be taken 
from those assigned to that subject. There is no reason why 
the authorities should not allow credits in this division of English 
as legitimately as in any other. The objection that the present- 
day curriculum is already overcrowded, will hardly hold good 
here. If the student knows where to find the information he 
seeks, it will materially reduce not only his work, but the work 
of the teacher as well. The pupils will be able to prepare as- 
signed lessons more successfully and in less time, and besides 
they will be receiving a training valuab‘e for life purposes. 

Skill in getting information from books is so necessary that 
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no school meets its full obligation if it does not give systematic 
training in the use of reference books. Precious time is wasted 
every day by students ignoring the proper use of reference books. 
_ The greatest service any school can render to its pupils is to train 
them in the habit of being self-helpful, which will be often more 
useful to them, once they have left the schoo’, than anything 
else they have learned. 

Unfortunately, although every one, from the college president 
down to the teacher in the grade schools, realizes the importance 
of this work, many obstacles are still to be overcome in giving 
it a permanent place in the curriculum. Lack of funds to pur- 
chase the needed reference books, lack of time for such a course, 
lack of interest on the part of the pupils, and sometimes, lack of 
training in the teacher, are the principal causes for this neglect. 
In bringing these few remarks to an end, it is of the greatest im- 
portance to remind the teacher that the object of this work is 
to train the pupil to find information. For this reason, more at- 
tention should be given as to how and where to find any piece of 
information than to find the information itself. 
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FACULTY COOPERATION IN LIBRARY ACTIVITIES 
AND USE 


REVEREND HENRY H. REGNET, S. J., ST. STANISLAUS HOUSE, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








A short extract from a papér, entitled “The Relation of the 
Public Schools to Various Library -Agencies,’ by Mary E. 
Downey, and published in the N. E. A. Addresses and Proceed- 
ings, 1920, p. 378 sq., may serve as an introduction to our dis- 
cussion of faculty cooperation in library activities and use. 

“If every librarian could have scme training in pedagogy and a 
reasonable amount of experience in teaching, and every teacher 
could have at least the short course of six or seven weeks in 
library methods with experience in library work, . . we 
might hope for such ccoperation between teachers and librarians 
that the service of the one would dovetail the other perfectly. 
Without this mutual understanding, through training and ex- 
perience, it may be doubted whether any librarian ever is capab‘e 
of doing full duty to the schools, or whether any teacher ever 
will appreciate ful'y the service the library may render in sup- 
plementing the school curricu'um from the first grade through 
the university, or the part the library may play in the after- 
school life of every student.” 


Mutual understanding through training and experience is 
indeed the best basis for cooperation between the librarian and 
the faculty. In our Catholic schools, as a matter of fact, the 
librarians are either actually engaged in teaching or have at least 
had experierice in teaching. They are qualified in consequence to 
appreciate the viewpoint of the teacher. Our difficulty usually 
is that the librarians have not ‘sufficient technical training nor 
sufficient time to-give to library work. These disabilities, how- 
ever, will gradual'y disappear. With the advent of the trained, 
full-time librarian in our teacher-training institutions, our future 
teachers will also receive at least a minimum of instruction in 
library methods. But in the interval shall our schools have to 
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forego the benefits of cooperation between librarian and faculty ? 
Is it not possible for our librarians to secure a generous measure 
of cooperation even before ideal conditions prevail? May we 
not, by tactful maneuvering, gain the good will of the faculty, 
and thus pave the way for cooperation in many details of library 
activity ? 

At first sight it may seem strange to speak of conciliating the 
faculty. But every librarian who has tried to inaugurate modern 
library methods in a school where the old type of library pre- 
vailed, knows but too well that there is great need of conciliating 
members of the faculty. Not to speak of the ultra-conservatives, 
to whom every change is an abomination, we shall probably en- 
counter in every faculty one or other teacher who has become a 
victim of prejudice against the library through an unfortunate 
experience or misunderstanding of some kind. Others, through 
no fault of their own, have never been the beneficiaries of a first- 
class library service, and maintain an attitude of aloofness and 
reserve. Others again may hold the view that students have 
enough to do to master their texts and that using the library 
tends only to make them give less time to their work. There 
is also the teacher who insists that he has no time for cooperation 
with others or no aptitude in library matters, or who is con- 
vinced that it is all of no use,— “students simply will not 
read what is worth while.” Finally, there may be teachers 
who think that the librarian should do all the work connected 
with the use of the library: “it’s his province; others should not 
interfere.” One or more of these typical attitudes will charac- 
terize some teachers in nearly every faculty. 

Librarians will endorse an observation made by Principal Mc- 
Andrews, of Washington Irving High School, New York, that 
the position of a modern librarian in a high school is similar to 
that of.a missionary in a heathen country. In explanation, he 
says, “No one but a librarian can realize what an astounding 
amount of ignorance we high school teachers exhibit regarding 
the purpose and operation of a library.”* Like the missionary, 
the librarian must gain the good will of those who can do much 





* High School Education, Edited by C. H. Johnston. Scribner. 1912. The refer- 
ence is to chap XXVI, The High School Library. By Theo. W. Koch. p. 467. 
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to promote or hinder his work. How shall the process of con- 
ciliation be inaugurated and advanced? 

As a preparatory step it might be suggested that the librarian 
make a mental catalogue of the attitudes the various teachers 
maintain toward the library, noting the degree of prejudice, in- 
difference, or sympathy, their likes and dislikes, their special in- 
terests and hobbies. 

With the aid of this mental catalogue the librarian can next 
try to give individual service to the teachers. A little tact in 
catering to the likes of a teacher may cause him to change his 
attitude to the library completely. Not every teacher ‘will be won 
over at once but in time prejudice and indifference will yield to 
awakening sympathy, or at least opposition will be neutralized 
and suppressed. Announcements of new books, monographs and 
pamphlets, as well as articles in periodicals bearing on their 
work, may be brought to the attention of teachers likely to be in- 
terested in them. The suggestion may be made that teachers 
might like to examine such materials, and the librarian may add 
that he would gladly secure them for the purpose. New acces- 
sions to the library’s shelves should always be called to the 
attention of teachers. In preparing lists of books and other 
materials to be purchased, the librarian will, of course, consult 
the teachers particularly affected or especially interested. 

It may not be amiss to add that the librarian wi!l always grate- 
fully accept any suggestions made by teachers, and show that 
every iota of interest manifested by them is sincerely appreciated. 
It goes without saying that every suggestion may not be capable 
of-being utilized, but in such an event let the librarian not neg- 
lect to explain contrary reasons to a teacher who proposed the 
matter. A timely word of explanation nips many a bud of mis- 
understanding. If at all possible the librarian might arrange a 
special room, or corner in the library, for the use and convenience 
of the teachers. Speciai consideration and privileges will there 
be accorded them. Patience, perseverance, and tact will not 
fail to make an impression. The resulting harmony and good 
will cannot but make for a better mutual understanding, thus 
laying the foundation for cooperation between the librarian and 
the faculty. 
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In what particular is cooperation feasible and desirable? In 
general, for the systematic building up of a workable library of 
books, pamphlets, periodica‘s, and illustrative materials, coopera- 
tion between the facu!ty and the librarian is almost indispensable. 
It would be presumption on the part of a librarian to make such 
an attempt single-handed. Seecting materials for purchase was 
touched upon above. The building up of files of illustrative ma- 
terials, so useful to teachers, will amply repay cooperative effort. 
Art, the ancient classics, history, science and invention, reference 
matter for debates, essays, and literary critiques, offer a wide 
field for the exercise of the cooperative spirit. Much valuable 
matter assembled by teachers would be permanently preserved 
and made easi-y available for future use either by the same 
teachers or by others. The library’s resources, too, would thus 
be considerably increased. 

Again, in the matter of using the library’s resources, coopera- 
tion may and ought to play a conspicuous part. In preparing 
assignments for students, teachers should consult the librarian 
in good time, work out lists in conjunction with him, and arrange 
for the use of reference and reserve books for individual courses 
or special occasions. Arranging exhibits of various kinds falls 
into the same category. By bringing the library’s resources to 
the notice of students, teachers cooperate most effectively with 
the librarian in promoting the use of the library. Brief passages 
from books can be read now and then, a word of recommenda- 
tion of some book may be spoken in passing, comments on author, 
style, illustrations, time'iness of a book, etc., will all produce some 
effect. Few such efforts at cooperation will prove entirely barren. 
A further feature lending itself to cooperative treatment is the 
instruction of students in the use of the library. Arrangements 
between librarian and teachers.will be arrived at, by which the 
‘ibrarian will be enabled to instruct students at convenient times, 
or perhaps the teachers, if properly qualified to impart such in- 
struction, may volunteer to assume the task. 

The most essential point, however, in which cooperation be- 
tween teachers and librarian is preeminently desirable in Catholic 
schoo!s, is that of utilizing all the library’s resources to bring out 
the Catholic aspects of subjects treated in the courses. It is 
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greaily to be feared that this feature is all too frequently neg- 
lected and scarcely ever adequately carried out. And yet should 
it not by every right form an integral, even an essential part of 
the program of every Catholic educational institution? Dr. 
Johnson, of the Catholic University, in his article, “On Trying 
to Serve Two Masters,” says admirably: “We realize that apart 
from theology Catholic schoo!s have no reason for existence.”* 
In very truth, if we spend our best efforts on imparting secular 
knowledge, and reserve but a modicum of energy for the inculca- 
tion of Catholic ideas and ideals, we are defeating most effectively, 
at least in large measure, the very purpose of Catholic schools. 
Bringing out the Catholic aspects of subjects will. lend a new 
viewpoint, giving added zest to teacher and student alike. It 
will acquaint students with matter otherwise overlooked, thus 
broadening their mental horizon, but best of all it will correlate 
their religion with the various branches of learning, making it 
part and parcel of their knowledge, even as Catholic principles 
should be of their conduct. 

Books in English, written from the Catholic standpoint, are 
multiplying with gratifying rapidity. It shou!d be an object or 
real concern to every Catholic educational institution to have 
as many as possibie of them on the shelves of the library, and to 
see to it that they are used as constantly and with as much inter- 
est as any other books in the library. This idea leads naturally 
to the query, would it not be well for every library in a Catholic 
school to specialize in one way or another in Catholic books? A 
minimum of books of a general character must be acquired by 
every school library, but over and above that minimum whatever 
books of this class are needed may usually be had from the public 
or other libraries. Funds for more extensive acquisitions of 
Catholic books will thus be made available. Such a policy would 
be eminently in keeping with the apostolic spirit of our faith, and 
would besides give our libraries a distinction in the world of 
books which but few of them could otherwise hope to achieve. 
The idea here proposed was confirmed on reading Mr. Dana’s 
recent article, “The College Library”, in which he emphasizes 





* Catholic Educational Review, Oct., 1922,— Reprint in C, E. A. Bulletin, Feb.- 
May, 1928, 
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“joint and selective effort in the acquisition of books” and depre- 
cates the attempt in each college at ‘“‘a collection for all possible 
scholars.””! 

Cooperation of teachers with librarians.in Catholic institutions, 
and furthermore of institutions with one another, would be 
highly desirable in promoting the acquisition and extending the 
use of distinctively Catholic literature. Our Library Section of 
the C. E. A. might conceivably break new ground here and inau- 
gurate a movement of far-reaching proportions. A passing refer- 
ence might be made to the Central Catholic Library being estab- 
lished in Dub‘in and to the Bexhill Library, now under the con- 
¢rol of the C. T. S., London.*? Neither library would be a pro- 
totype of what is advocated here, but ideas might be borrowed 
from those enterprises. As our Catholic schools in general are 
maintained to conserve and promote the cause of the Catholic 
faith, so our libraries, as important units of the schools’ activities, 
should carry out within their own sphere the policy of advancing 
the same cause. Then and not until then will they be representa- 
tive libraries, representative, that is, of a‘ that libraries in Cath- 
olic schools should be. 

In conclusion, it may be worth while to add that all the reasons 
impelling teachers and librarians in secular institutions to cooper- 
ate in promoting the use of the library, hold equally well in our 
case. Our Catholic educators have, moreover, a higher and pro- 
portionately more powerful motive to spur them on to coopera- 
tive effort. There is no better way to practice genuine charity 
than to cooperate generously with others in promoting a common 
good. As Catholic leaders, to whom the children of Mother 
Church in their years of formation are entrusted, we are all 
endeavoring to show forth in our lives that virtue which is the 
fulfillment of the law and the prophets. Cooperation with one 
another is the best proof of the sincerity of our professions. 





1The Freeman, Feb. 21, 1923. Reprinted separately. 

2A Great Storehouse of Catholic Thought. By S. J. Brown. The Month, 141: 
404-10, May, 19°93. [Central Catholic Library.]— A Chapter in a Great Catholic 
Enterprise. Ibid., 141:250-7, Mar., 1928. [Bexhill Library.] 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEspAy, JUNE 26, 1923, 9:30 A. M. 

The Parish School Department opened its first session in the 
Auditorium of Forest City Council, Knights of Columbus Hall, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Tuesday, June 26. 

In the absence of the President, Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
Rev. Michael J. Larkin, presided at the meeting. Prayer having 
been said, the presiding officer made the opening address. The 
minutes of the previous meeting were adopted. The Chairman, 
authorized to appoint the Committees on Resolutions and Nomi- 
nations, named the following: 

On Resolutions: Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, Rev. A. E. La- 
fontaine, Brother Calixtus, F. S. C. 

On Nominations: Right Rev. Monsignor Joseph F. Smith, 
Rev. James P. Murray, Rev. Ra'ph Hayes, D. D. 

The first paper on the program, “The Young Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,” was presened by Sister Mary Bertrand, A. M., Mt. St. 
Mary’s College, North Plainfield, New Jersey. The paper ,was 
discussed by Brother Calixtus, F. S. C., Inspector of Schools, 
Province of New York, and by Sister Mary Alma, O. S. D., 
Brookland, Washington, D. C. 

The second paper was submitted by Brother Patrick A. Coyle, 
S: Mz, Principal of Cathedral Latin School, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
“The Aims of American History in the Catholic School.” This 
paper was discussed by Sister Mary William, Holy Rosary 
school, Syracuse, New York, and by Rev. James P. Murray, 
Superintendent of Parish Schools, archdiocese of St. Louis. 

Other discussions followed and the meeting adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P. M. 

Before the opening of the second session Right Rev. Bishop 
Schrembs of Cleveland, was escorted to the stage, and made a 
brief address of welcome. 

The meeting was opened with prayer, Father Larkin presiding. 

The first paper was read by Rev. Michael J. Larkin, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, archdiocese of New York, on “The 
Teacher as a Social Worker.” The discussion of this paper was 
participated in by Sister Mary Genevieve, Mount Aloysius Acad- 
emy, Cresson, Pa., and by Brother Dunstan, C. F. X., St. Mary’s 
school, Lawrence, Mass. 

The second paper on “The Practice School in the Catholic 
System,” was presented by Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., In- 
structor in Education at the Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C.. Rev. Augustine Hickey, S. T. L., Supervisor of Schools, 
archdiocese of Boston, and by Rev. Francis Mace’wane, Super- 
intendent of Schools, diocese of Toledo, discussed Father John- 
son’s paper. 


THIRD SESSION 


THurRspDAY, JUNE 28, 1923, 9:30 A. M. 

After the opening prayer by the presiding officer the first 
paper was read by Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, O. S. A., Villanova 
College, Villanova, Pa., on “The Technique of Questioning.” 
This paper was interestingly discussed by Sister Mary Loyola, 
A. M., Ph. D., Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, Des 
Plaines, Ill., and Sister Mary Justinian, Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Cleve'and, Ohio. 

The Chair called for committee reports, and Rev. Charles F. 
McEvoy reported for the Committee on Resolutions. The fol- 
lowing were read and adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Parish School Department of the Catholic Educational 
Association desires to express to the Catholic authorities of 
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Cleveland its appreciation of their courteous attention and wise 
arrangements which have helped to make our stay one of pleasure 
and profit. 

The needs of the present time demand sound education of 
youth. Such education should be practical, cultural and reiigious. 
The recent attempts in some sections of this country to institute 
weekday religious instructions in the several churches for pupils 
of the public schools show a hopeful awakening of the American 
conscience. Religious instruction of that type is better than 
nothing, but it falls far short of our ideal. We here reassert 
our position, that it is the right and duty of the Catholic parent 
to send his child, if possible, to a Catholic school where that child 
will be instructed by one whose life has been dedicated to the 
holy work of teaching. 

Whereas, it is an accepted fact that religious instruction 
should be given to the child, and that such instruction should 
be imparted under the best educational conditions, — 

Therefore, be it resolved, that we of the Parish School De- 
partment will do all in our power to bring about the happy con- 
dition that every Catholic chiid may receive his rightful inheri- 
tance in'a Catholic atmosphere where the quality of instruction 
will be above reproach. 

Be it further resolved, for increased efficiency and extension 
of our work, that we will endeavor by prayer, precept, encour- 
agement and example, to develop and foster religious vocations 
in our pupils, to the end that laborers, — Sisters, Brothers, and 
priests — may be present in greater number in the vineyard of 


the Lord. 


The election of the following officers was then announced : 
President, Rev. Joseph V. S. McClancy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vice Presidents, Rev. Michael J. Larkin, S. T. B., New 
Rochelle, N. Y.; Rev. Joseph F. Barbian, Milwaukee, Wisc. ; Rev. 
Peter Stief, Harrisburgh, Pa.; Brother Philip, F. S. C., Scranton, 
Pa.; Brother Osmund, C. F. X. 

Secretary, Rev. Patrick J. Clune, Ph. D., Trenton, N. J. 

Members of General Executive Board — Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos- 
eph F.. Smith, New York City; Rev. James P. Murray, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Members of Department Executive Committee — Rev. William 
F. Lawlor, Newark, N. J.; Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, 
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Ind.; Rev. John R. Hagan, D. D., Cleveland, O.; Rev. James M. 
O’Hara, Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, A. M., 


LL. B., Syracuse, N. Y.; Brother George Sauer, S. M., Dayton, 
O.; Brother Callixtus, F. S. C., New York City. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


P. J. CLUNE, 
Secretary. 
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THE YOUNG TEACHER’S PROBLEMS 









SISTER M. BERTRAND, A. M., MT. ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, NORTH 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 














Although experience is the best teacher she is a slow traveler! 
If we do not put forth effort to guide and encourage the young 
teacher in her early work she may fall by the wayside before 
experience comes to her aid. So, in the task assigned me — “The 
Young Teacher’s Problems” —I shall approach a few of her 
difficulties from the viewpoint of the teacher herself, the pupils, 
the faculty, and the environment. My preface to her problems 
is an appreciation of. the enthusiasm and zeal with which the 
young teacher is usually animated when entering on her life’s 
work. These whole-hearted qualities tend to overbalance any 
deficiencies here considered as her problems. 

Success is seldom denied to earnest, persistent, and organized 
labor, especially when accompanied by well-directed prayer. The 
young teacher, then, should enter on her professional career with 
courage, her motto being, “pray and work”. Her first difficulty 
is herself. Becoming teacher and mistress of a group of chil- 
dren without having had much preliminary training in the art of 
governing, she may become tyrannical, if she is not humble and 
modest, or arbitrary, if she is uimid and pusillanimous. The 
stronger the personality of the teacher the more disposed will 
she be to concede the children freedom, contenting herself with 
being their leader. Tyranny is the result of fear, and when exer- 
cised in the classroom is born of the teacher’s consciousness of 
her own weakness. To attain the happy mean, self-confidence is 
requisite. How can the teacher win the love and respect of her 
charges if she has not confidence in herself; and how can she 
have this if she has not unbounded confidence in God? With 
confidence gone, the pupils rule the class. 

(267) 
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Confidence comes most of all when the teacher feels that she 
is master of her matter. Psychology tells us that when we have 
an idea it tends to concrete itself, to find expression in words and 
deeds. If these words come from the heart they impress the 
children, who quickly perceive that the teacher is interested in 
her subject and so the lesson must be worth while. If the 
young teacher goes into c‘ass ill-prepared, the children, wise 
Americans about two leaps ahead of their fathers and mothers 
in keenness of perception, awaken quickly to the deceptiony and 
respect and interest evaporate. 


For the young teacher just out of college or normal school the 
patent fact of education being a life task is rarely and unwillingly 
realized. Continued study is an imperative duty for her. The 
religious teacher should combine learning with holiness of life. 
Superficial knowledge is not enough. The more thorough and 
extensive her knowledge, the more power and influence she pos- 
sesses over the minds of children. When professional studies 
have been completed, the young teacher must further aim to be- 
come a person of cultured mind, broad views, deep insight, and 
extensive knowledge of minds and things. These qualities are 
developed by observation, conversation, reading of high class 
literature, the study of the Bible, the study of nature, standard 
books on philosophy, etc. The teacher who is a few pages ahead 
of her class is not an educator. She is a slave to the curriculum, 
burdening young minds with raw material which she herself has 
not thoroughly digested, and which these immature minds are not 
capable of refining. 

St. Thomas Aquinas said: “Education is no mere imparting 
or infusion, it is rather a solicitation, suggestion and direction by 
which the mind is prompted to exert its natural power in normal 
ways. While the chief stress is laid upon the development of the 
intellectual functions, due notice is taken of the subordinate fac- 
ulties, for sense, imagination, and memory cooperate both in the 
acquisition of knowledge and in its retention. The teacher’s 
work is to assist in the development of the pupils’ capacities, in 
the unfolding of youthful powers.” Can a young teacher who 
is ill-prepared attempt this stupendous task? 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty a young teacher is obliged to 
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overcome is the realization of the difference between education 
and instruction.. In every stage of the educational process, de- 
velopment of faculty, strength, and skill are the object, while 
knowledge is secondary. The teacher must know how to deal 
with human minds. It is obligatory that she have an intimate 
knowledge of mental processes, the functions of the senses and 
emotions, or she will not reach the child. The prescribed amount 
of book knowledge to be imparted seems so great, and unsuccess- 
ful examinations loom up in a‘l their hideousness of failure, 
luring on the inexperienced teacher to conquer so many books of 
translation, so many problems here, and so much memorized 
data there, that not infrequently she loses sight of the real aim 
of teaching. High ideals and exalted aims are buried under 
hours of laborious work, or strangled altogether with the book- 
strap that binds together the Latin grammar, the geometry, and 
the French book. 

Why this attitude of the young teacher? The faculty have ar- 
ranged the program of study only after wise deliberation and 
careful thought, so the fault lies not at their door. A definite 
curriculum is necessary or instruction would not be sound or 
systematized. Moreover, no course of study is so rigid that 
development of character is greatly restricted or retarded. The 
answer seems to be that the young teacher does not fully realize 
that economy of time, of procedure, of method, must be studied 
and put into practice. The right way of doing something usually 
takes less time than the wrong way consumes. Common sense, 
good judgment, regular work, practical reviews, eliminate waste 
of time. With only the time schedule and a few instructions 
proffered by the principal as directive agents, the inexperienced 
teacher must be resourcefu', or her teaching will be haphazard, 
uninspired, and piecemeal. 

Success follows only on well rounded ideals efficiently realized. 
In the field of art would not the architect be considered brainless 
were he to attempt to build an imposing structure without plan- 
ning it beforehand? What would his fellow workers think of 
him if they saw him p!‘ace the stones one upon the other permit- 
ting the result to shape itself! Even so in teaching. Shall the 
teacher just pile sentence upon sentence, problem upon problem, 
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and expect well balanced character to result? Unless God inter- 
feres, or the child rebels, that teacher has merely loaded a beauti- 
ful soul with heavy worthless earth. 

No teacher, whether new in the field-or not, can afford to de- 
preciate the nobility of the work allotted her, in the unfolding 
of the nature of a child whom God has made after His own 
image and likeness, and of whom He spoke “as being a little 
less than the angels.” Failure in education, therefore, is far 
more serious than in most other professions. The first inferior 
attempts of the sculptor are failures, but what is the loss? A 
piece of marble and a few too!s! His reputation he can make in 
one of his last attempts—his masterpiece. He is repaid for 
his labor by the plaudits of his confréres and the satisfaction of 
the realization of his ideal.. But he works only on marble — 
a thing of time. Consider the teacher. Can she afford to fail 
in the beginning, hoping to accomplish her masterpiece after 
years of trial? No, she cannot experiment, for a character once 
deformed is rarely restored to beauty again. God places in her 
hand, not marble, but a spiritual gift, one of His own loved ones, 
and for tools He in His bounty has offered innumerable graces 
and helps. Can any young teacher, even during the first few 
weeks of school, think only of instilling into the minds of her 
charges so much grammar, and so much arithmetic? In every 
child from the first to the last the teacher must see the scholar, 
the noble character, the potential saint. Was it not Michael 
Angelo who prevented a block of marble from being destroyed 
saying: “I see an angel in it!” How much more should the 
teacher’s perception be developed to see the latent power in the 
child. 

But to do all this the teacher must be a person of character. 
In soul power she should soar high above her pupils. They can 
only follow in her lead. The power to attract and interest pupils 
is to some a natural gift. She who does not possess it must labor 
to acquire it by analyzing her own work, looking facts honestly 
. in the face, and finding wherein her weakness lies. The young 
teacher should aim at clearness in conception, clearness in ex- 
pression, and should cultivate a bright, cheerful, sympathetic 
manner. Such qualities in the teacher rarely fail to secure the 
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reciprocal interest of the children and even their affections, for 
they are warm-hearted, keenly appreciative of kindness, and 
readily responsive to kindly efforts made in their behalf. It is 
told of Socrates, the great teacher, that on one occasion he sent 
a youth back to his father, saying: “I can teach him nothing, 
he does not love me.” Many young teachers, if permitted by 
the principal, might send pupils home to their parents, saying: 
“T can teach them nothing,” but would they not assign some 
other cause for their failure? Not long ago a student who had 
been a failure for two years in her high school work was trans- 
ferred to another school where a young teacher had just been 
appointed to the class. Some time after her transference, her 
former classmates asked her if she were the same thoughtless 
student as of old. She smiled and said, “Oh! no, what would 
Sister Mary think of me if I went to her classes unprepared?” 

The teacher’s personality far more than her learning de- 
termines her value as an educator. The very presence of a noble 
character illumines and strengthens, solicits interest and suggests 
thought. Her pupils follow gladly in her lead, feeling that it is 
good to be where she is. The teacher who loves engenders love, 
who thinks, fosters thought, who does, impels others to do. Edu- 
cation does not lié in the books before the child but principally 
in the teacher. Emerson once said that he would cross the ocean 
to talk with one great man, rather than to see all the monuments 
and treasures of art in Europe. 

Is it not sometimes the complaint of the young teacher that 
she has not proper material, not books enough, nor new devices 
sufficient to teach along modern methods? She must convince 
herself that her power as a teacher lies within herself, more than 
in books, and b!ackboards, and colored chalk. Our great schol- 
ars, artists, our noble men and women, our saints — are they all 
products of well regulated, scientifically equipped schools? Many 
of them learned their three R’s in a little red brick school house, 
noted probably more for its inconveniences than its accessories. 
While, of course, the equipment of the classroom should be as 
modern and up-to-date as the circumstances of the school permit, 
the problem of the young teacher is to equip her soul and her 
mind more than her classroom. 
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Now let us turn to the pupils. The marble of the sculptor is 
as unyielding to the hammer as her young charges are, at times, 
to the efforts of the teacher. Children are creatures of the mo- 
ment, inconsiderate of past or future. Their interest in the pres- 
ent becomes the door that shuts out the light of the future. It 
is only by a supreme effort that the teacher can awaken in the 
child an appreciation of his part in life, and the end of his ex- 
istence. 

Perhaps the problem concerning the pupil that presents most 
difficulty to the young teacher is discipline. If she moves about 
s:owly, speaks only when necessary, and in a subdued tone, and 
insists that the children do likewise, she will then be on the right 
path toward establishing order. Brief directions, quietly but 
firmly given, interesting lessons, and forbearance, make for dis- 
cipline. However, this external discipline seems to be the only 
phase of the question which concerns the teacher just beginning 
her career. Should she not consider that all discipline is self- 
discip‘ine, consisting not so much in coercion from without but 
in a chastening from within? The young teacher often de- 
mands, where she should offer ideals for the intellect to grasp 
and skillfully suggest them as a good to be desired. Discipline 
is a directive process. Perhaps here a word on the problem of 
training the child’s will may be of benefit. The teacher must 
realize that the youngest child possesses memory, understanding, 
and free will. Litt!e or nothing of real value will result if the 
will is left untrained. This training should begin early. Study 
the child and find the weakness in his will. If he is too pliant 
give him little offices of responsibility and thus form in him 
strength of character, or if he be self-willed insist on exact 
obedience. The teacher who possesses self control will easily 
obtain complete control over her pupils. Rough and undisci- 
plined natures readily yield to her sway, becoming pliant and 
submissive. 

The problem of securing the willing cooperation of the chil- 
dren is an important one for the young teacher. If a teacher is 
harsh and unreasonable the pupils will harden their hearts against 
her. In managing children she should remember that they are 
endowed with reason, that there is a certain amount of goodness 
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in the heart of every chi:d, and that the seeds of passion are 
there at the same time. Does not the inexperienced teacher often 
take the advice “Treat all pupils with the same consideration”’, to 
mean “Treat all alike’? There is no question as to failure if 
the last expression is her intent. To treat the reverent and ir- 
reverent, the p!odder and the sluggard, the timid and bold, alike, 
is either to crush the one, or to harden the other. Treat all dif- 
ferently, is a better procedure. Study each pupil and put on him 
the cloak that fits. The teacher shou'd try to discover the good 
qualities of the children and take advantage of them. When she 
begins to see that a silken thread is more effectual than a hempen 
rope, she has caught hold of a secret which will enable her to do 
much good. Young teachers shou!d reflect on the difficulties that 
beset the paths of children. They may have daily bad example 
to witness, irregularity in their homes, harsh treatment by par- 
ents. Oftentimes it is marvelous how innocent the children are 
under such sou!-destroying conditions. The young teacher should 
convince the pupils that she is their true and devoted friend. 
“This she does by a spirit of condescension towards them, by 
manifesting an interest in their concerns, even their amusements, 
by rejoicing with them when they gain any innocent or creditable 
success, and by avoiding bitterness and harshness toward them.” 
(Gerson. ) 

One general problem of importance is this: in every classroom 
there are three grades of minds, the high, the low, and the mid- 
dling. The ambitious young teacher is prone to spur on the bril- 
liant, while the over-sympathetic or easy-going teacher gives 
her attention to the dullards. In each case the majority of the 
pupils is neglected. It is to the middling class that the teacher, 
in the main, should direct her efforts in instruction. Where it 
is possib’e, it is we'l to divide the class according to ability into 
two or three groups. The same lesson can then be taught with 
the necessary emphasis to meet the peculiar need of each di- 
vision. Thus the several capacities of the class are reached, each 
division receiving the instruction in proportion to the standard 
of its general mentality. However, granting this method, there 
are still some extraordinary children whose original accomplish- 
ments should not be spurned. Very often they are the geniuses 
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of the future, and if rightly understood and appreciated necd 
but little help. Does the young teacher take the trouble, off 
and on, to answer a precocious question, or correct a little error 
in some clever reasoning? Recently a child of eight years as- 
tonished his class, in answering a question concerning the birth 
of Christ, by announcing emphatically: “Christ was born in a 
stable in Bethlehem nineteen hundred and thirty-eight years ago!” 
The teacher said: “Charles, does it read that way in your Cate- 
chism?” Charles drew up all the dignity of his eight years and 
replied: “No, Sister, it says ‘nearly nineteen hundred years ago’, 
but” — pointing to the front cover of his book — “this Catech:.in 
was published in 1885 and this is 1923, and so by arithmetic, 
Christ was born nineteen hundred and thirty-eight years ago.” 
To the Christian educator who has donned the livery of Christ, 
the training of her pupils in religion and piety must ever be a 
problem of paramount importance. She will find that the growth 
of religion is blighted in the children by the seductions of modern 
life and the concerns of an industrial world. The teachings of 
faith are not insufficient, however, to meet the needs of the day. 
They were intended to save souls in all times and in all places. 
The method of presenting them must be effective. To-day, not 
only must we instruct children, but we must bring religion into 
their lives and engender in them love of God. The spirit of re- 
ligion is the spirit of love. Love is the law of the Gospels- and 
the dominant note of apostolic teaching. The young teacher can 
succeed in instilling love of God into the hearts of the children 
if the fires of love are glowing in her own heart. From these 
fires invisible waves will flow out in look, word, and deed, influ- 
encing the young lives around her. Is this influence going to 
endure? Yes, if directed into proper channels, religious prac- 
tices can be constructed upon habit-forming lines. Sunday Mass 
attendance, home prayers, reception of the sacraments, Friday 
abstinence, etc., can become the constant care of the teacher. 
Thus the child is not only benefited for the time being, but is 
building the foundation of his future religious life. It is during 
his schooldays, too, that he learns the dignity of the priesthood. 
Daily contact with the parish priest and his religious teachers 
awakens in the child an appreciation of service. This recogni- 
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tion of worth, and the development of the religious sense, are the 
stepping stones to his own service to His Creator, either in the 
religious life, or in the noble life of a generous, active, Catholic 
layman. 

The problem the faculty presents to the young teacher is not 
usually an outstanding difficulty. The real and usually correct 
critics of the teacher are her pupils. Children require a high de- 
gree of excellence in those whom they would reverence and love. 
Therefore, in the judgment of her pupils let the young teacher 
ring true. She will then be estimated true by the faculty. The 
stand of the faculty is always a sympathetic and interested one 
in the teacher’s regard. The principal is the young teacher’s 
guide. Her position of authority and her experience merit the 
young teacher’s wiiling cooperation in the carrying out of school 
p'ans. The principal is responsible for those under her care, so 
suggestions from her are always valuable and for a good pur- 
pose. It only necessitates the enlarging of a storehouse in the 
young teacher’s memory, wherein sensitiveness and super- 
critical measurements, and judgments colored by prejudice may 
be safely locked and the key conveniently lost. 

In her adjustment to her surroundings much has already been 
suggested to the young teacher. She must be at ease in the class- 
room, with her fellow teachers, the principal, the supervisor, the 
parish priest, the parents of the children, — all these must enter 
into the scope of her adjustment. If there is a Parent-Teacher’s 
Association connected with her school, she must strive to be- 
come an active member of it. There is a keynote for this “at 
home” feeling with our surroundings. It is sincerity. If a 
teacher is herself and makes that self give up all in the noble 
cause of the imitation of the Divine Teacher “in setting free 
the captive”, and “giving sight to the blind”, she will carry with 
her very presence, be it to the classic halls of a college or to 
the humble room of an age-battered schoolhouse, a peace-pervad- 
ing perfume of graciousness, the twin sister of sincerity. 

To recapitulate, the young teacher’s problems are: First, 
those concerning herself, which may be solved by a careful study 
of her character, her abilities and the nobility of her vocation 
of teaching; secondly, those relating to her pupils where an un- 
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derstanding of the child is necessary; thirdly, those problems 
concerned with those in authority, realizing that there must be a 
mutual confidence, for success is never found in a divided house- 
hold; and, fourthly, those problems concerning her adjustment 
to her surroundings. The one desire of the new worker in the 
field of education is success. What is the secret of this success? 
She will find it if she goes to the Divine Teacher who said: 
‘Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble of Heart.” Christ’s 
words are a brief but a grand summary of the wisdom contained 
in all the educational books of the world. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHER CALLixtus, F. $. C.: The splendid paper just read by Sister 
Bertrand treats of a topic in which we are all deeply interested. This 
subject is one that concerns each of us intimately, since the young 
teacher of to-day will be the experienced teacher, the principal, the 
Superior, in other words, the educator of tomorrow. As he is to be 
the leader of the morrow we naturally desire to leave him a twofold 
inheritance. The. first inheritance that we wish to bequeathe him is a 
well-cultivated and well-ordered vineyard. The second item of the be- 
quest is the facility to take up the work thus confided to him in such 
manner that he may successfully cope with its many difficulties, ever 
enhancing both the quality and the quantity of its fruits. Since it is 
our sacred duty to assist him in developing the characteristic traits of 
an educator, it behooves us always to bear in mind his present-day 
problems and to exchange views occasionally as to their best solution. 

You and I and all of us have had our problems as young teachers. 
These problems have been as varied as are our personal character- 
istics. No doubt we thought our problems the greatest ever, especially 
when we compared them with those of our elders. Be that as it may, 
we must all admit that the problems of the young teacher of to-day are 
of a more varied and trying character. This is mainly due to the 
changes brought about through the inventions and improvements born 
of our progressive age. In considering the problems of the young 
teacher of the present day it is well to bear this fact in mind. 

Sister Bertrand has classified the problems of the young teacher in a 
very logical manner. Her treatment of each is practical. There is one 
note throughout her paper that has impressed me very favorably; it is 
a note that is always productive of good, especially when it is the char- 
acteristic trait of supervision. That note is sympathy. 

The first difficult problem of many a young teacher, and also the most 
important in its final solution, is the mastery of himself, as Sister 
Bertrand truly remarks. It is not always an easy matter to acquire the 
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characteristic traits of one’s religious family nor to develop the correct 
mental attitude on all things pertaining thereto. Yet this is absolutely 
essential if he is to accomplish the greater good. This phase of personal 
development may assume a most trying aspect. We have all inherited 
from our ‘first parents varied irregular emotions, desires, and inclina- 
tions that occasionally make themselves felt in no uncertain manner in 
their attempt to gain the mastery during the earlier years of the religious 
teacher’s life. May we not be prone to overlook or minimize the grave 
difficulties that now and then arise from this source? If so, may we 
not at times be seriously failing in our duty of mutual assistance? Over- 
sight on this particular, especially on the part of the Superiors, is a 
very grave matter, both in its nature and in its ultimate c>nsequences. 

Be this aspect of the possible difficulties of the young teacher as trying 
as it may, he has most effective remedies ever at his disposal. The 
Divine Teacher sums them up very briefly in the command: ‘Watch 
and pray.” Yes, let him watch through the medium of the sacraments, 
through the medium of self-examination, through the medium of good 
counsel, especially from those appointed for this sacred duty, through 
the medium of good employment of time, through the medium of con- 
centrated and intellectual development, and through the medium of re- 
spect for and fidelity to the religious practices and precepts that go to 
make up his rule of life. This vigilance, supplemented by prayer, will 
intimately associate him with the Teacher of Teachers, and consequently 
assure his success, as this same Infallible Teacher has told us: “With 
Me you can do all things.” 

Many a young teacher on coming out of the normal school finds great 
difficulty in harmonizing the theoretical with the practical. He may be 
well-grounded in the most advanced pedagogical theories but on taking 
charge of’ real boys he may be at a loss as to the practical application 
of the many excellent theories at his disposal. This is but natural since 
his pupils are human beings and not mere automatons. 


The difficulties arising from this source may be minimized if the young 
teacher will endeavor to make a.common sense application of the 
theoretical. In order, to do so, he needs must have assistance in the 
form of kindly supervision. Sympathetic supervision and direction have a 
most encouraging effect upon a beginner in the teaching profession, even 
more so perhaps than in any other vocation. It generally gives rise to 
courage, confidence, and persistent effort which in turn beget efficiency 
and success. All supervision should then be of the kindly and construc- 
tive character. The person supervising quietly sits down in the class- 
room, observing both pupils and teacher for a period. He should then 
commend some one or other features of the work. If time permits he 
can as quietly give.a short model lesson. His entire bearing and public 
expression should be of such nature as to inspire confidence in both 
pupils and teacher. After the session he can have a chat with the teacher 
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in question, calling attention to the practical points whereby the teacher’s 
methods and results may be improved. There is one precept that per- 
sons who are supervising should ever bear in mind: Never publicly 
to criticize unfavorably a teacher or his work. 


In our system of education we rarely have supervisors for the various 
subjects. This work, then, must necessarily devolve upon the pfincipal 
of the school. Owing to a multitude of duties, too frequently including 
the actual charge of a class, the principal can rarely find time prop- 
erly to supervise the actual work of the other teachers of his school. It 
is regrettable that such conditions should exist, and it is confidently 
hoped that the-day is not too far distant when each and every school 
will be so staffed that the principal will be in a position to perform this, 
his most important duty, thus greatly lessening the difficulties of our 
young teachers and a thousand times enhancing the chances of success 
for all. 


Sister Bertrand calls attention to the wonderful influence that a teach- 
er’s personality has over his pupils. Since the teacher’s personality is 
generally reflected in the character of his pupils, since it may thus exert 
untold power for good, since “no amount of knowledge will make up 
for want of the personal element,” every teacher, especially every young 
teacher, should aim to develop a pleasing personality. To do so it will 
be necessary that he acquire and cultivate a cheerful, sympathetic, gen- 
erous, calm, firm, sincere and dignified manner. One authority seems to 
have summed it all up more concisely when he says: “A good teacher 
will do his utmost to keep his nature fresh and cheerful and _ pliant.” 
Speaking of cheerfulness, an enterprising concern of the city now extend- 
ing us a kind hospitality has this slogan: “You use sixty-five muscles 
of your face when you frown, and only thirteen when you smile. Why 
waste energy?” This might serve as a very apt motto for some teachers. 
The teacher who possesses the ideal personality is always the boys’ friend, 
and as such may accomplish marvels with him. On recently defining the 
word friend, a boy quoted: “A friend is one who knows all your faults 
and who loves you just the same.” Personality of this type will auto- 
matically solve all difficulties of a disciplinary character. 

In conclusion we would recommend as an excellent solution for many 
of the young teacher’s problems that he be given opportunities to see 
some good models in a corresponding grade. This work of observation 
should not be confined to the faculty of his own school, nor to his own 
religious teaching body, but could with great profit be extended to other 
teaching bodies. This feature of training would be productive of much 
good. It would afford the young teacher an excellent opportunity to 
gather the choicest flowers of method for future service, as the bee 
selects material for future stores of honey. 
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SisteER M. Atma, O. S. D., Pu. D.: Sister Bertrand has been espe- 
cially fortunate in being assigned such a subject as the one under dis- 
cussion inasmuch as it embraces so much of the field of pedagogy. She 
is certainly to be congratulated on her treatment of it, vast as it is. 
With your permission we will devote the time allotted to this paper to 
a discussion of the twofold problem arising out of the relation existing 
between the teacher and the child on account of her duty to develop the 
intellect in a living manner and the will according to the spirit of Christ. 

For the time being we shall pass over those difficulties that must beset 
the path of every teacher because of her defects of character and of her 
spiritual immaturity. We who have grown old in the profession as well 
as those who are just beginning, know that a constant warfare must be 
kept up against the traits of character that tend to check the growth of 
those virtues sc necessary if we would reach the minds and hearts of 
those whom we teach. The end a traveler has in view determines the 
direction he will take. It is, then, of paramount importance that the 
young teacher starts out headed in the right direction, that she has the 
right attitude toward those children who have been placed under her 
care by parents who have put their trust in her. A correct understand- 
ing of her office determines largely her attitude as well as her manner 
of procedure in their regard. 


The first question she must answer satisfactorily for herself is, “What 
have I been sent out to do?” She has been elected by Christ Himself 
and sent out by the Church to do a certain definite work. What is that 
work? Is it to teach reading, geography, grammar or any group of sub- 
jects found in the modern curriculum? Not at all. Far from it. The 
teaching of such subjects is, as Sister Bertrand has shown, secondary. 
She has been sent out to continue the work of teaching begun by Christ 
Himself. Such is her office, such is her dignity that nothing less than 
this has any place in the life of a Catholic teacher. In fulfilling this 
office she is called upon to aid in the powerful work of modifying the 
child’s environment by ministering to the processes of growth and de- 
velopment in his mind, not as is generally supposed to determine the type 
and form of the living being. The late Dr. Thomas Edward Shields, 
writing in the Catholic Educational Review of April, 1916, after pointing 
out the profound influence that both physical and social environment 
exerts on the conscious life, not only of the child but of the adult as well, 
says, “But all this should not blind us to the fact that the determining 
cause of character is not in environment, but in the depth of the indi- 
vidual soul. No influence, not even divine grace, is permitted to violate 
the sanctuary of life and alter the inward stamp given to the individual 
soul. * * * * Tt is the business of education to provide as far as 
may be-an environment which will permit the fullest realization of each 
individual life. It may readily prevent this realization; it can never 
transcend it.” From-this it is clear that no teacher has the right to 
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form the children placed under her care to her own image and likeness, 
even though she be possessed of the most exalted virtues and has e:ther 
inherited or acquired the most admirable traits-of character. 

The teacher stands in much the same relation to her pupils that a 
mother stands toward her unborn child. There is no more sacred rela- 
tion possidle. There is no more intimate relation possible. But just as 
the mother can determine neither the color of the eyes, the texture of 
the skin nor the kind of hair that her child is to have, neither can the 
teacher determine the type of man or woman that will develop from this 
mass of latent possibilities bound up in each human soul before her. As 
the function of the mother is to furnish the necessary environment in 
the form of nourishment, warmth and shelter, leaving the soul resident 
in the inward spark of life to build up the temple of the body; so the 
function of the teacher is to select truth from the material embraced 
in the several subjects of the curriculum and to present it in such a form 
that the child’s mind can ‘lay hold of it. Then the child him:elf will 
weave the complicated fabric of his mental life according to the plan 
stamped in the depth of his soul by his Creator. The teacher may and 
should provide the warmth and light of inspiration, sympathy and love. 
but the child must lift these new truths up into mental life if they are 
to be lifted up at all. She can not do this for him even if she would 
any more than: the mother can build up a particular type of body. But 
just as the mother can mar that most perfect piece of God’s handiwork, 
the human body, through ignorance of her function or through her lack 
of cooperation with Almighty God, so too, can the teacher, through a 
gross misunderstanding of her function, fail to provide the proper en- 
vironment, an environment that will enab'e the child to realize to the 
ful! his potential powers. Instead, she crams the mind with a useless 
memory load, forgetful that education is a vital process. 

Undouhtedly the trend of the times is away rather than toward this 
dead accumulation of matter, but here as in numberless other instances 
practice lags far behind theory. Educators are insisting less on the 
quantity of knowledge to be acquired than upon the. manner in which 
this knowledge is acquired and the way in which it is related to the living 
mind. Teachers are coming to realize the fruitlessness of spending long 
hours collecting truths totally unrelated to the content of the child’s 
mind, then pouring these truths; as it were, into his memory much as 
you woud fill an empty box. There is activity here. Yes, much of it, 
but it is on the part of the teacher. The child can at best but offer a 
passive resistance and run the risk of being punished for inattention. 
Instead of this method of procedure the wise teacher will make it her 
chief concern that the truth she wishes to teach is adapted to the mind 
receiving it, that it is related to some truth already in his mind, to cer- 
tain of his experiences or even to his instincts. She will next proceed 
to bring these known truths, these experiences, out into the center of his 
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consciousness, appealing at the same time to the instincts that will give 
color to the new truth that she is soon to introduce. Here she must 
stop. She can not cross the threshold of life even if she would. The 
mind of the child must do the rest. It will lay hold of this new truth, 
lift it up into conscious life and make it a part of the mental fabric. 
Only then is the new truth vital, living the life of the mind of which 
it has now become a part. Such a-teacher proceeds by what is known 
as the process of intussusception. A child thus treated is able to make 
each new truth acquired aid in the acquisition of each subsequent truth. 
Now is the mind of the child working rather than that of the teacher. 
This is as it should be. The energy of the teacher is expended on the 
work of selecting appropriate food for the mind and in preparing the 
mind to receive this food, leaving the child free to select as much of 
it as he is at the time capable of assimilating, rather than in digesting 
the truth that the child is to receive and in pouring the digested matter 
into his memory. A memory load thus thrust upon a child may be likened 
to the food stored in the hard shell of a nut and taken into the digestive 
tract. Such material can not be used by the body to build up new tissue 
nor to furnish the supply of heat and energy until it is first digested 
and assimilated. While it remains in the hard shell there is no hope of 
its ever being digested. Undigested it can never become a part of the 


living body. .On the other hand truth that is presented in such a way 
that the child can lay hold of it by means of his experiences and his 
instincts is soon lifted up into conscious life, partaking of the life and 
vigor of the mind, just as the food we eat becomes a part of our living 
bodies, partaking too of the life and vigor of our bodies. 


True, the young teacher becomes at times so overpowered by the vast- 
ness of the matter that must be covered in a given time that she often 
falls back on the cramming process. She can not too soon get this truth 
fixed in her mind, that no matter how fast or how hard she works by 
this method the increase in knowledge must ever be in an arithmetical 
ratio; whereas if she were to proceed in the living way by the process 
of intussusception, although the increase in the beginning be infinitesimal, 
it is always in a geometric ratio. If one might be permitted to mention 
a few “don'ts,” it would be well to advise the young teacher to make 
haste slowly. We can not be in a hurry to cover much ground especially 
at first. Give this innate desire for knowledge planted in the human 
heart by God Himself a chance to grow by providing the proper environ- 
ment rather than stifle it by loading his mind with facts. The function 
of the memory is to hold the truth while this inner force takes hold of 
it. Blood corpuscles hold the oxygen for purifying the blood, but if they 
be loaded with carbon dioxide they can not hold the oxygen. In like 
manner, if the memory be loaded with dead facts it can not perform its 
proper function. Anything given to a child must be of such a nature 
and in such form that he can assimilate it here and now. We do not 
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mean that he will get an adequate knowledge of it but we‘ do mean that 
he will get as much as he needs at the time. It is mental power not 
content that we must aim for at first. A child equipped with mental 
power can gain content for himself if there were no teachers. The 
teacher’s task is to secure development, growth will take care of itself; 
but development if it is not ministered to will be arrested. There is, then, 
urgent need that the kind of food to be given, especially at first, be 
selected with great care and that the mind be prepared to receive it. 
Nothing that will tend toward mental confusion can be presented. This 
would hinder development and we can not afford to run the risk of 
hindering development. 


As Sister Bertrand has pointed out the problem concerning the pupil 
that presents most difficulty to the young teacher is that of discipline, 
or the development of the will along right lines. Although most diffi- 
cult it is also most important. There are more deep underlying principles 
of education bound up in this problem of discipline than could be un- 
ravelled in the time allowed for this discussion. We shall have to con- 
tent ourselves with merely opening up the discussion and pointing out the 
Catholic teaching here and there. 

We shall not enter into a discussion of the question regarding the 
existence of the will as a distinct faculty of the human soul. We shall 
take for granted that there is a will and that this faculty is inborn. We 
are well aware that the existence of the will as a separate faculty is 
very generally denied by educational leaders outside the Church. We 
are also aware that these same leaders are moulding the methods and 
coloring the texts used throughout the country to-day. Daily it becomes 
more and more necessary for the Catholic teacher to have a discerning 
eye for the error that lurks at the foundation of a suggested device or 
method. 

When the will appears it does not bring in its train new movements. 
It manifests itself by taking under its control the movements that it 
finds. In the beginning the infant is swayed by purely animal or natural 
tendencies. He does this or that because it pleases him to do so. He 
refrains from doing this or that because he fears or dreads fhe punish- 
ment that experience teaches him always follows. The animal would do 
as much after being trained. At this stage we train the child. The pres- 
ence of pleasure or pain in consciousness is fundamental in the develop- 
ment of the will in its early stages. Let me emphasize that point, in its 
early stages. The question for the young teacher to decide is, How shall 
I lead these children out from the bondage of the flesh and make them 
followers of Christ? While this transformation is taking place it must 
not be forgotten that there will be much halting and many falls. This 
need not discourage us. It is not good acts we want now as much as 
good habits, habits of acting as reason, not instinct, dictates. Here is 
where we part company with those teachers who would have so-called or- 
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derly classes at all times. Such teachers are satisfied if the child resists 
certain temptations and refrains from certain acts, regardless of the mo- 
tives actuating his conduct. They will even call your attention to the fact 
that the child in question struggled and finally overcame himself. That 
may have been true but the struggle was, in all probability, as to whether 
or not he would rather suffer the punishment or forego the forbidden 
joy. It could not well be more selfish. He did as much while an infant 
in his mother’s arms. The pet reputation of such teachers of having 
perfect order at all times even though they do have to appeal to the 
lower nature of the child in order to get it must not, in the Catholic 
scheme, be put in the balance with the immortal souls of the children 
who have been assigned to their classes. Unfortunately the mistake of 
appealing to the child’s lower nature is not the only one that is fre- 
quently made. He must be put in competition with his neighbor. As 
though it were not enough that he disregards God’s will in what he does 
but he must likewise outrage the neighbor —the neighbor whom God 
held so dear that He put love of neighbor next in importance to love 
of Himself. And yet we find teachers who are supposed to be Christian 
pitting one child against another as you would two animals. Whenever 
we bribe or threaten we appeal to the animal part that is in every human 
being. When these children leave school to take their places in the 
world they will naturally continue to act from instinct. They will have 
formed no habits that will cause them to act from reason with the same 
degree of necessity that they formerly acted from instinct. Our task is 
not so much knowledge as right living. While the child is in the in- 
stinctive stage of development we may hold up rewards and we may 
even resort to punishments, but this stage does not last throughout the 
entire elementary course. It is our duty to cause these children to find 
their pleasure in doing right rather than in doing wrong. If they find 
happiness along the path of right and duty they would have to be re- 
strained from rather than forced to follow this leading. They must be 
raised in the moral scale. That done our task ceases to be irksome. 

In all of this work we must be on our guard against mistaking stub- 
bornness for strength of will and weakness for docility of will. These 
differences can not always be detected at first sight. It frequently hap- 
pens that a stubborn individual has the reputation of being strong- 
willed and a weak-willed person accepts the credit of being docile, 
whereas they are polar distances apart. The strong will follows the 
dictates of the intellect. The intellect may be wrong, nevertheless since 
the intellect conceives it to be right and since the intellect is the natural 
leader of the will, there is no choice but to follow where reason dictates. 
Here of course is seen the necessity of developing the intellect hand in 
hand with the will. ‘The stubborn will, on the other hand, follows the 
dictates of the selfish; untransformed instincts. Self-interest, then, not 
what reason and conscience points out as right and just, is the agent 
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that determines the line of action. Gain in some form, not justice, is the 
goal toward which the will of such an individual moves. This gain may 
take a variety of forms. ‘lt may be material wealth, fame, or even 
revenge. But whatever be the form, it acts as a powerful lever to move 
the will. 

The pages of history as well as those of the Gospel abound with 
illustrations of stubborn, weak-willed men. The greatest example of 
strength united with docility of will is given to us in the garden of 
Olives in the will of Our Divine Lord. This is our Model, our Ideal 
toward which we must strive in our work of developing the wills of the 
children with whom we have to deal in the daily work of the classroom. 





AIMS OF AMERICAN HISTORY IN THE CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


BROTHER PATRICK A. COYLE, S. M., PRINCIPAL OF CATHEDRAL 
LATIN SCHOOL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


When looking over the daily schedu‘e of our elementary school 
programs it is not difficult to understand why reading, and writ- 
ing, and arithmetic occupy so prominent and time-honored a 
place upon them. The end and object of teaching these subjects 
are quite evident, and we all feel that the time allotted them is 
time well spent. When, however, we pass along the line of sub- 
jects and are introduced to United States history, I sometimes 
wonder if our opinions are just as unanimous in the results 
sought as we are in the matter of the three R’s. 

If we are convinced that history can do something for our 
pupils that no other subject can duplicate, that its study will en- 
kindle the imagination and cultivate the judgment, develop re- 
spect, reverence and appreciation for the men and women of 
the past, produce a spirit of pride for the flag and country, hatred 
of tyranny and oppression, together with a power to judge pub- 
lic men as to character and ability, and, as a crowning point, to 
impress upon the children under our care an admiration for the 
unexcelled work of the Catholic Church in these United States, 
then we do draw closer to some unanimity of purpose as to the 
teaching of history in our classes. 

Our history teaching should draw closer the bonds of com- 
mon sympathy and understanding and arouse in the pupil an 
overwhelming sense of loyalty to duty and to the nation, a desire 
for service that neither doubts the results, nor counts the cost, 
nor asks for recognition, a service that means sacrifice. P. A. 
Barnet in his Common Sense in Education says, “What a rich 
world this is for those people to whom it is the visib‘e result of 
the teeming activities of a thousand interesting personages, 
whose bones were dust and whose tools were rust centuries ago. 

(285) 
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And how poor to those who know it only as the littie street in 
which they live and the persons about them day to day.” There 
is no village of which history cannot provide an explanation. 
History can interpret much which comes within the horizon of 
experience of to-day. Our laws and government, customs and 
modes of living, industrial and commercial life, can only be 
really. understood in the light of history. The beauty of sacri- 
fice, the results of selfishness, the wickedness of tyranny and 
oppression, the nobieness of patience, courage and honesty, all 
these are emphasized again and again as we move along the 
short years of our history. Washington at Valley Forge, Nathan 
Hale before his captors, Lincoln at the White House or at Get- 
tysburg, Lee as the defeated general of the lost cause, all set 
an example that leads to the very highest form of patriotism. 

But the patriotism is but one of the aims we p!ace before our- 
selves when preparing our history classes. We should strive to 
make it a part of the child’s educational equipment. In litera- 
ture, in the art museums, the newspapers and the movies, he 
will meet the persons and places already acquainted with in his 
history classes, and appreciate them just that much more. His- 
torical novels, biography, and travel are sources that never fail 
in after life. In the process of supplying this equipment we 
must ever bear in mind that the young boy is universally a hero- 
worshipper, and hence must select. topics that will arouse his 
feelings and stir his imagination. The stories must be human 
and alive with action if they are to interest him. When the 
emotions and the imagination have been aroused a foundation 
has been laid for splendid development. Apropos of this, the 
French historian Guizot, narrates his experiences when telling 
historical tales to his grandchildren: 


“When once awakened and really attentive, young minds are 
more earnest and more capable of complete comprehension than 
any one would suppose. But when historical! personages did not 
become in the eyes of my grandchildren, creatures real and free, 
worthy of sympathv. or reprobation, when the drama was not 
developed before their eyes with clearness and animation, I saw 
their attention grow fitful and flagging. They required light and 
life together ; they wished to be illumined and excited, instructed 
and amused.” 
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To attain this involves, however, something more than schol- 
arship and power of interpretation on the part of the teacher. 
It means a sympathetic insight into the needs, interests, ca- 
pacities and knowledge of the learners. The live-wire teacher 
will strive to narrate events clearly and graphically, and vitalize 
the recitation to such an extent that even the dullest become 
interested. If in the past our history classes have not been en- 
tirely satisfactory, might not one of the causes be that our his- 
tory teaching was not picturesque, or because the initial interest 
had been dulled, the charm of surprise been lost? 


Having aroused his interest our next aim is to cu'tivate his 


judgment. Every child is at first provincial in his sympathies 
and knowledge. The home, the street, and the school constitute 
his whole little world, with father as his greatest hero. As he 
passes from grade to grade we must strive to deepen his ap- 
preciation of the human relations with which he is already fa- 
miliar. The boy or girl who can be led to argue on the rights 
of the Southern Confederacy, the silver platform of 1896, or 


the results of immigration, has learned to think and to reason. 
And the very encouraging thing about this is that children of 
the seventh and eighth grades are actually capable of so doing 
if the training has been along the proper lines. Naturally, if 
one-sided text-books are used, or there is lack of interest or in- 
formation on the part of the teachers, or the principal has not 
outlined a definite p!an of procedure for his teachers, these re- 
sults cannot be forthcoming, but in their place we get the pupil 
who goes through his history program with one part of his 
reasoning powers untrained, his viewpoint biased, and his knowl- 
edge of the past vague and inaccurate. It is this product that 
often develops into the man who can see but one side of a 
question, who belittles and sneers at foreigners, believes his 
country always in the right and the men who founded it espe- 
cially God-sent, without flaw or imperfection. The discovery 
that our great men had faults like our faults, that they some- 
times made mistakes, as we ourselves, forsooth, do make them, 
that we must judge them and their acts by the time in which 
they lived, arouses in the growing mind a new interest and de- 
velops the reasoning and thinking powers. When he discovers 
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that the Puritans were cruel and unjust to Quaker and Catholic, 
that John Hancock, a signer of the Declaration of Independence 
was arrested for smuggling, that Benedict Arnold, by his bravery 
at Saratoga, won the most important battle of the war of In- 
dependence, that party differences were the effect of real causes 
and resulted in honest clashes of opinion, then will our history 
teaching be effective and leave a deep, lasting impression, be- 
cause of the problems we have set before the child to solve. 

We cannot, of course, solve historical prob‘ems by applying 
general truths to particular facts, nor predict with certainty a 
man’s conduct, as we can the manifestations of nature’s laws. 
Man’s life is not governed by general laws. But we can lead 
our upper grade pupil to discover for himself a certain line of 
conduct, or set of circumstances that would have very probable 
results. To illustrate: Suppose this proposition is put to eighth 
grade chi'dren: “State briefly the results of the introduction of 
machinery.” By the next recitation we would be presented with 
a brief somewhat in this form: “Introduction of machinery 
lessened the burdens of the laboring class, gave increased em- 
ployment, reduced the cost of living, but increased child labor ; 
resulted also in unsanitary working conditions. The negative 
results led a number of humanitarian citizens to revolt against 
the conditions, and brought it to the notice of the legislative 
body, who in turn had laws passed to better these conditions, 
and ‘enforced the legis‘ation through fines and imprisonment.” 
The solving of such problems, and there are plenty of them, af- 
fords a splendid opportunity for developing a kind of reasoning 
along lines of probability that grammar or arithmetic cannot 
give, but which our everyday life constantly demands. It helps 
the child to become critical and thoughtful, and instead of ac- 
cepting ready-made statements, or be guided by blind prejudices, 
he gradually begins to investigate for himself and form his own 
judgments. Teaching history’ in this manner, tracing out the 
connection between cause and effect, the far reaching conse- 
quences of notable events, with their influences for good or evil, 
prepares the child in a markedly fine way for later life. The 
hour or half-hour we daily give to this most interesting subject 
will no longer be time spent in the mere recital of facts and 
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dates, or the answering of questions at the end of the chapter; 
on the contrary, we will draw from the events of the past their 
underlying significance and show their relation to the things of 
the present, and in such a way create in the minds of our chil- 
dren high idea!s of American citizenship. 

Finally, and maybe we should have placed this aim before all 
the rest, it should be our object to impress on the minds of our 
children the influence the Catholic Church has had in the history 
of the United States. Let us show how our Catholic fellow 
citizens have_been usually active in every field of the nation’s 
activities; how they have played leading rdles in exp‘oration, 
the founding of settlements, in missionary work, immigration, 
and in the national defence. Surely the names of Columbus and 
of Marquette stand out in shining prominence in the early his- 
tory of the country. The same conditions went on through the 
years of the nation’s progress until this very day. We are fully 
aware how well our boys are represented in our defensive units, 
whether it be in the army, the navy, or the air service. And 
despite the manner in which many of our present-day historians 
choose to consider the part played in the country’s history, it 
is plainly to be seen that the Catholic element has not only taken 
an active interest in the welfare of the nation, but has actually 
been an essential part of the foundation upon which America 
rests. The time, if ever it did exist, for assuming anything 
like an apologetic manner for our Catholicity or allowing one’s 
self to feel a litt!e less the equal of our non-Catholic citizens, 
is now entirely and forever past. Our part is to take the ag- 
gressive side of mooted religious questions or educational con- 
troversies. 

The poetry and idealism of Horace Mann and the little red 
school house on the hill are but a memory. In his day the 
Protestant church had still some influence on the morals of its 
adherents, the Bible was read at home, and often discussed about 
the fireside. To secure a full attendance at a Sunday evening 
service: it was unnecessary in those days to advertise a jazz band 
and dancing after a service that might consist of anything from 
a discussion on the virgin birth, to the great advantages of the 
modern divorce court. To-day with its handicap of non-religious 
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atmosphere, with its children growing up without a true knowl- 
edge of God, or a reverence for His commands; where the 
moral code is based on merely natural virtue and goodness, this 
same little red school house is raising a generation without a 
personal conscience and without a sense of responsibility to a 
higher Being. Under the existing conditions of the world, a 
school system based on such principles can only lead the nation, 
(and I am stating this in spite of the Ku K'ux Klan,) into the 
same disastrous results that once befell the cities of Sodom and 
Gomorrah and ancient Rome. Mark, I am not finding fault with 
that splendid body of public school teachers who are striving 
against the greatest odds to keep the highest ideals of manhood 
and womanhood before the eyes of the children, and who really 
envy the position of the Catholic school teacher. They fully real- 
ize what a wonderful advantage we have in being able to build up 
on the supernatural and constantly keep religious ideals before 
our pupils. Revelations during the past winter, however, of the 
moral conditions existing in some of our Cleveland junior high 
schools are indicative of the results one must expect from a 
generation fed on the pabulum of mere natural goodness. 


The children of to-day are to be the citizens of tomorrow, 
and in a democracy like ours, where all the members must co- 
operate to some extent in framing our laws and in the preserva- 
tion of our liberties, the strength and well-being of the nation 
in time to come, are dependent to a great extent on the child of 
to-day. Lack of interest in political affairs is a deficiency we 
must guard our children against, and it is especially felt in a 
republic like this. Prohibition and the Oregon school law are 
striking examples of an apathetic indifference on the part of a 
certain portion of the voters. 

Having en‘arged upon the aims we place before ourselves in 
preparing our history classes, the question naturally arises, “How 
shall we achieve them?” Evidently we must employ different 
methods for the different grades; but time permits the merest 
outline. In the first, second, and third grades, there will be no 
thought of organized history. Such things as interest the child 
at home and at school, and his immediate surroundings, consti- 
tute the beginnings of history in the primary grades, and are 
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graphically interpreted by work at the sand table, pictures and 
construction work. _At the sand table the chi:d gets his first 
notion of relative distances and a strong appeal is made to con- 
structive expression. He sees the work of his own mind and 
hands and feels that he had done something worth while. 
Through the aid of pictures and construction work a still further 
step is taken towards the various results —the attainment of 
the goal set for him by the completion of the grades. The 
various results obtained through the agency of the sand table, 
pictures, and construction work, also give the teacher a cue to 
the mental qualities and abilities of the child. A book, written 
some six years ago by Agnes A. Dynes entitled, Socializing the 
Child, (Silver Burdette & Co.), will prove a most acceptable 
volume for those engaged in primary work. 

In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades most of the class-work 
should be oral. and the language of the instructor simple, vivid, 
and colorful. The project p'an is especially effective in these 
grades and the results obtained, most gratifying. Towards the 
latter part of last April I happened into a fifth-grade history 
class and was given a concrete demonstration of this method. 
The topic was Daniel Boone, but instead of each child rising 
and reciting something from the book or being catechized by 
the teacher, there was enacted before me a three-act drama, 
“Daniel Boone and his Hardships.” The hero, with his family 
and a few friends were there in a forest, trying as best they 
could to make a living by means of hunting and foresting. Sud- 
denly the party was attacked by an especially horribte, savage 
looking horde of Indians who succeeded in capturing the set- 
tlers; and had it not been for the cleverness of Boone who 
planned a very daring escape, all would have been scalped 
in the third act. 

Anxious to get the details I asked the teacher what means were 
taken to develop the little play just witnessed. She informed 
me that as the children drew near that part of the history pro- 
gram, she proposed to have a play with Daniel Boone as the 
central figure. One or two had read the story and at once sug- 
gested the title. The children secured books of plays and studied 
their form. They then read about their hero in school and at 
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home, got a general idea of the play ready, and the first act was 
written in school at the board by the teacher, the children con- 
tributing dialogue and suggestions from their reading. The sec- 
ond act was given as a class assignment, each child writing a 
short scene, and later the third act was written. The characters 
were selected from the best material in the class, costumes were 
brought from home, the forest was drawn on the black-board, 
and all was ready for the big event. 

The value of such a project is evident at once. The children 
learn to organize as a group, to give out and select parts suited 
to each other, and always working toward a common goal. Their 
purpose is clear, their work a pleasure, and hence the effort put 
forth will be more intense than under any other conditions. They . 
consult numerous books for various items of their story, inquire 
of their parents and friends, thus collecting a fund of informa- 
tion and at the same time becoming familiar with methods and 
means of research. 

This method can well be carried out in the upper grades, the 
requirements of form and techniqtie being somewhat more ex- 
acting. Charts and maps will be in constant use; debates and 
dramatized recitation will find more than an occasional place on 
the program; problems of research and. probability will be fre- 
quently given. All these methods combined with a good text- 
book as a guide, and paced in an interesting atmosphere created 
by a teacher capable, sympathetic and well-informed, will pro- 
duce a class full of enthusiasm, whose judgment’ will be devel- 
oped far beyond the starting point when passing upon political 
questions, and whose future citizenship will measure up to the 
high ideals ever placed before it, by that grand body of religious 
teachers whose lives are the exemplification of what they teach, 
and after God, loving nothing so dear as service to the good old 
Stars and Stripes. 


DISCUSSION 


SisteR Mary Wiiutam, I. H. M.: The aims of American history in 
the Catholic schools have been so adequately discussed by Brother Pat- 
rick that there remains little to say, except to congratulate the writer 
on the material he has succeeded in gathering and which he has presented 
so well, The essential points have been taken up and it is only neces- 
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sary to emphasize them in order to impress them as facts that ought to 
have prominence in American history. 

The teaching of American history in Catholic schools to my mind 
should have three specific “aims.” The first aim should be_to create or 
to encourage in every child the desire to read the best historians, also 
to learn and to appreciate the prominent part taken by Catholics from 
the days of Columbus to the present time. This prominent part has 
been only too coolly ignored. 

We all know history is a very dry subject, and agree with Brother 
Patrick’s suggestion of illustrating or dramatizing important events of 
American history that these events may leave a lasting impression upon 
the mind of the child. Turn a child and a donkey loose in the same field, 
and the child heads straight for the beautiful spots where brooks are 
running and birds singing, while the donkey turns naturally to weeds 
and thistles. Hence much devolves upon the teacher and her method 
of presenting the matter to the class. In this connection it might be 
well to consider the words of a poet, “That if you would know where 
the ripest cherries are ask the boys and the blackbirds.” Moreover, what 
boy or girl that has read of the unflinching fortitude of the early mis- 
sionaries is not filled with pride and enthusiasm at the achievements 
of those ambassadors of Christ. 

The second aim in the teaching of American history in the Catholic 
schools should be: To interpret and to correlate the spirit of the age 
and the ideals of the nation’s history. The Catholic school cannot lose 
sight of the purpose of the Church in imparting not only education in 
subjects which are essentially religious but in those which are secular 
as well. Whatever tends to foster virtue, to discourage vice, to promote 
love of Church, provides for man’s spiritual interest. Patriotism is a 
virtue. It is but one of the aims we place before ourselves when pre- 
paring our history classes, and we should strive to make it a part of the 
child’s equipment, writes Brother Patrick. Our aim, then, should be to 
cultivate patriotism, because it is commanded by God. 

The third aim: To show by the study of each successive period how 
the nation has developed from its primitive form to the present grand 
Republic. To carry out these aims we as Catholic teachers must intro- 
duce certain features: 

(1) A brief, accurate summary of historical events and social condi- 
tions of each period and a consideration of the ideals which stirred the 
whole nation, as the Revolutionary War, the Civil War, and the World 
War, not omitting the heroic work and the sacrifices of our Catholic 
men and women. (2) A study of each particular epoch showing what 
the nation gained or lost from the preceding epoch along educational, 
social and economic lines. (3) A study and analysis of the reconstruc- 
tion period after each war, showing how the nation met success or fail- 
ure, what influence was brought to bear by the nation, and on the nation. 
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(4) A frank and intellectual discussion of the events as a whole, and a 
critical estimate of the relative place each deserves in history. (5) 
Throughout the history course we should lay great stress upon the part 
which ‘the Church, Catholic discoverers, inventors and scientists have 
played in our great history. 

The concepts of democracy and liberty on which we plume ourselves 
have been borrowed from Catholic teachers, Bellarmine, Scotus, Suarez 
and others. These concepts may even be implied from St. Thomas 
Aquinas who lived two hundred years before Bellarmine. (State and 
Church, Ryan and Millar.) If we compare Bellarmine’s doctrine with 
the familiar sentences. of the Declaration of Independence it is fair to 
say that a Jesuit Cardinal was in an anficipatory way the author of the 
American Declaration. Moreover, Catholics have made this Republic 
secure by their blood, talent and treasure. As Archbishop Hughes ob- 
served: “Neither the first page, nor the last page, nor the middle page 
of our history would have been anywhere without them.” And any his- 
tory which tends, as Lowell once said, ‘““To make you and me strangers 
to each other, or to any part of our common country, can hardly be con- 
sidered a part of true Americanism.” For there should be no Mason 
and Dixon lines, no political or geographical divisions: in the national 
conscience. 

From the dim past of the Revolutionary and Civil War times to the 
striking historical doings of the eventful present, we find Americans ani- 
mated by a great love for liberty and determined to secure it forever 
to their descendants. They sought first to create free States and then to 
establish a nation on democratic foundations. No greater work was ever 
undertaken by human hearts and hands, no single achievement of the 
ancient or the modern world was ever characterized by finer wisdom, or 
courage, or devotion. The men and women who did the work were 
splendidly loyal to high principles. “They steered by stars the elder 
shipmen knew”; and so deeply did they implant their moral and political 
ideals in the American mind that the man or book that departs from 
them is untrue to his own country and people. To know these men, the 
founders of our nation, and the pioneers of our precious liberty, is to 
have a deeper love and veneration for America. This knowledge of our 
country, of the noble lives that were lived here, of the brave deeds 
that. were wrought, and the high ideals that were followed before our 
day —this vital connection with the living and the triumphant past, is 
the foundation of all true patriotism. 


We realize that childhood is the formative period for the physical, 
intellectual, patriotic, aesthetic and religious stature of manhood. We 
realize likewise that we as teachers have the children during this all- 
important period.. It should be our chief aim to plant in the hearts of 
these children the seed of fine emotions, nice discriminations, manly 
virtues, high ideals and deep-seated religion. It should be our desire to 
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make them men and women of character by holding up to them noble, 
self-sacrificing and patriotic models. We wish to make them reliable, 
adaptable, efficient and religious. In a word, our aim is to form loyal 
and law-abiding citizens, practical and conscientious Catholics, for such 
men and women are the bulwark of our country, and such to my mind 
are the essentials of true, genuine patriotism. 


Rev. JAMES P. Murray: Brother Patrick has fully covered the 
ground of teaching American history in our Catholic schools. He has 
treated its religious, patriotic and practical values. He has shown how 
its intellectual, ethical and cultural values should be used to extend 
the knowledge of the subject. He-has suggested means and ways of 
securing these aims so that long after the facts of history have passed, 
there will be left with the pupil a love for and a continuing interest in 
the subject. He has left no phase of the subject untouched. To empha- 
size one aim rather than another is about all that can be added to his 
excellent paper, 

In the historical education of to-day, if there is one thought more 
prominent than another it is causal relationship— background. We see 
momentous events taking place, large ideas fructifying, problems of mag- 
nitude undertaken, and we wonder what may be the end of all this 
agitation. Instinctively we turn to the past to see if it will throw any 
light on this or that question, and as a rule it will. The child must be 
led to see that events neither in the lives of individuals nor of nations 
happen accidentally, but that somewhere was started the motion that 
brought about the event, — that the result of to-day is only the expression 
of some condition of yesterday. 

What was the background of Columbus? Strabo, Marco Polo, the 
Franciscan Friars in their journey to the Far East, the Portuguese voy- 
agers around Africa, the trip to Iceland, the patient study of travelers’ 
and mariners’ reports of distant lands,—these rise before us to form 
the background of that wonderful man, Columbus. 

When the fathers of the Republic were drawing up the Constitution, 
what was their background? The New England Confederation, Leisler’s 
American Congress, Dongan’s Treaty, various Stamp Act Congresses, 
Committees of Correspondence, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Articles of Confederation, —these form the background of that famous 
document upon which our national edifice rests. 

The child reads of religious disabilities among colonial laws and he 
must be taught that the colonization of the early settlements in America 
had a background in the European upheaval following the apostasy of 
Luther and Henry VIII, and how the result @f that great religious 
upheaval has come echoing and thundering down the centuries to the 
present day. He wiil see that the Ku Klux Klan is, but a present-day 
outburst of the Guardians of Liberty, of the A. P. A. movement of 
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1888, of the Know Nothing movement of 1854, of the protest against 
the Quebec Act, and Clairborne’s Rebellion. Thus shall he see that great 
events, good or evil, transmit their influence down the. ages. 

What a background is that of- the early men of the country who be- 
lieved in and trusted to a Superior Being and that righteousness exalts 
a nation. The Admiral Columbus on his knees on Guanahani; the 
Jesuits at St. Mary’s, Maryland; the Franciscans on the Pacific coast, 
and even the fanatical Puritan— from the very first, a deep belief in 
God and His ever watchful Providence. What a background for the 
study of character and devotion to God and country is found in the men 
who in the garb of religion aided in the upbuilding of our nation! Let 
the child dwell on the names of Marquette, Rasle, Carroll, Gibault, Serra, 
De Smet, Jogues, Gallitzin, and the laymen, Carroll of Carrollton, Barry, 
Morris, Dongan, Cadillac, Laclede,- Bienville, La Salle, Calvert, and 
learn that our Republic was founded by those who believed and trusted 
in God. 

An aim not to be overlooked in our history teaching is a certain re- 
spect for difference of opinion. There are two viewpoints on most his- 
torical questions and in our national life there have been many questions 
on which men honestly differed. They differed in drawing up the Con- 
stitution; they differed on States’ Rights; they differed on high and low 
tariff; they differed on the legal aspect of slavery; they differed on the 
gold standard and they differed on the League of Nations. History 
should teach him to seek the arguments on both sides and form a just 
conclusion. It should teach him to be tolerant of those who differ 
from him. We should have pupils recognize the marvellous self-control 
and determination of men who dare to oppose what they helieve to be 
wrong. To act thus shows a heroism equal to facing the bullets of an 
enemy. We can lead the child to see that the good citizen seeks the 
truth of every question and its value to the nation, not its value to his 
party. 

The world is surfeited at present with war,—rumors of war, —after- 
war consequences. History has been surfeited with the story of war 
from the very beginning. We need new emphasis, the emphasis of a 
peoples’ industrial, inventive and social development. We are living in 
a wondrous age and for the benefit of the child it may justly be empha- 
sized. The annals of our Patent Office show a nation whose inventions 
run into the millions, each giving comfort, ease and luxury beyond the 
dreams of any: age of the past. The religious, educational and economic 
progress of the people was never so great as at present. Why not 
emphasize these conditions? The child must carry from his study of 
history the fact that peace has its heroes as well as war, and to these 
heroes of peace we owe the thousand and one conveniences we daily 
enjoy. 

By the study of civics, so closely allied to history, he must learn his 
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social relations to his fellow man. History gives citizenship a larger 
value and furnishes a solid background for teaching the child a knowl- 
edge of the government that immediately surrounds him — village, city, 
State. Our parks, our streets, our health and education, our elections, 
depend upon our social dealings with one another, —on good citizenship. 

The good citizen willingly gives of his private wealth that we may 
have good roads, water works, fire protection, guardians of peace, better 
schools, and he knows that the concern of all is promoted by the concern 
of each, that some sacrifice is demanded of each for the benefit of all. 
If the aim in teaching history and civics has been to furnish a proper 
background, to inspire a suitable patriotism, to develop a tolerance of 
opinion, to teach a calm estimate of human actions, and to give the 
power of self-control, self-sacrifice and a sense of fidelity to duties of 
responsibility, with trust in God, — we have succeeded in teaching Ameri- 
can history in our Catholic schools. 





THE TEACHER AS A SOCIAL WORKER 


REVEREND MICHAEL J. LARKIN, S. T. B., ASSOCIATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT OF SCHOOLS, ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 


The caliber of its citizenship is the measure of a nation’s 
worth. The true greatness of a peopie lies not in large armies 
or navies, not in material resources, not in commercial su- 
premacy, but in the sound character and social worth of those 
that live under its rule. This is most especially true of a 
democracy. Mindful of this truth America turns in this as in 
every other matter of importance to the schools. She demands 
that type of training among the youth of the land that will make 
them more intelligent and useful citizens of the State. She ex- 
pects that besides the training given them in the familiar 
branches of the curriculum, the schools will make a special effort 
to train the child to earn his own living, to cooperate with his 
fellow men in every movement for the public good; to lead a 
self-respecting life; to be a civic asset in the community in 
which he lives. In a word, her message to the schools is simply 
this: let the aim of your educational endeavor be social effi- 
ciency. 

But the Catholic school as a centre of social service marks no 
radical departure in our educational life, nor is the rdle of social 
worker an altogether novel one to our devoted Brothers and 
Sisters. Indeed every true teacher performs works of social 
service daily, and I believe the greatest child welfare agencies 
in the United States to-day are the. elementary schools. The 
Catholic Church has been engaged in social service from the day 
she emerged from the Catacombs of Rome and will continue to 
discharge .this service to the very end. Social service is so in- 
timately bound up with her divine mission as to be almost in- 
separable from it. Ages ago she civilized the savage, converted 
the barbaric hordes into peaceful tillers of the soil, and at all 
times has she stood firmly for the dignity of labor. Hers were 
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the first schools, the first hospitals, the first homes for the aged. 
The sinner, the sufferer and the outcast have ever been the object 
of her tender solicitude; and remembering the words of her 
divine Founder: “Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s”’, 
never has she ceased to impress upon her children their obliga- 
tions to the State. The subject, therefore, ca‘ls not for a change 
in principle or policy but rather in adjustment and emphasis, 
doing perhaps in a more formal manner that which we have 
heretofore done in a less formal way; employing more modern 
methods and a broader cooperation with the other social agen- 
cies about us. 

The school has advantages for social service in a community 
possessed by no other organization or group. It reaches all the 
children and has them under daily observation and control dur- 
ing the formative period of their lives. In it the people repose 
the highest confidence. Through constant contact, week in and 
week out, the alert teacher gains a knowledge of her pupils and 
their problems, their virtues and their shortcomings, that can 
scarcely be acquired in any other way. The teacher, therefore, 
by her very position has facilities for this work that are pe- 
culiarly her own, and this is particularly true in case of the reli- 
gious teacher. Now, in proportion to her opportunity for the 
discharge of this duty there arises the teacher’s responsibility. 
All our schools are dedicated to the service of God and country, 
which means that as religious teachers we are charged with the 
duty of preparing the little ones that come to us for complete 
living in this world as well as eternal life in the world to come. 

In the furtherance of this aspect of school life, the teacher 
should welcome the assistance of every helpful public agency 
which the municipality may provide. She should work in the 
spirit-of hearty cooperation with the social worker of her dis- 
trict, with the physician and nurse assigned to her school, the 
attendance officer, representatives of child welfare organizations, 
child census bureau, etc. As far as the child is concerned all 
have common interests. The teacher will early discover the first 
symptoms of undesirable tendencies on the part of the child, 
whether they be departures from mental, moral or social stand- 
ards. The reason is plain, Any child who is tending in any way 
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toward wrong-doing usually gives some indication of this in his 
class-work, conduct, or general attitude towards the teacher 
and school. A number of case histories of men and women who 
later became public charges reveal the fact that signs of evil 
tendencies came to the notice of teacher during school life. Had 
they there been dealt with promptly, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that some at least of those life failures might have been 
averted, together with a vast saving of time, money and human 
sorrow? : 

The teacher who has given thought and study to this phase 
of her school work will find in the classroom ample opportuni- 
ties for impressing salutary social virtues upon the mind of the 
pupil. To begin with she will study his physical fitness, posture, 
breathing, possible defects in sight and hearing. With this 
knowledge she will not be likely to ascribe to laziness or indif- 
ference what is really caused by faulty vision; nor to inatten* 
tion what is really the result of bad hearing. To such pupils 
she will give the most advantageous seats, and not reserve that 
front row for the brightest or the best dressed. Moreover she 
will not fail to bring these defects to the attention of the visit- 
ing physician nor to advise with the parents about the necessity 
of treatment. 


In the period of her daily talks she will call attention to the 
importance of personal hygiene, clean teeth, clean hands, clean 
bodies and general neatness of appearance. While she reminds 
them that cleanliness is next to godliness, she will also impress 
upon them that it is also indispensable for*any measure of suc- 
cess in the broader school of life. Again, her subject is thrift, 
—the evils of extravagance and waste, the value of economy 
and the importance of putting by a portion of one’s earnings 
for a future day; the curtailment of useless expenses and the 
wisdom of saving this money for some higher and better pur- 
pose.- At another time the lesson is on grit, stick-to-it-iveness, 
perseverance in the face of difficulties, staying with one’s task 
until it is mastered. The pupils are reminded that the world 
hates a quitter, and that one of the sweetest joys in life is to meet 
obstacles and triumph over them. Those lessons will vary to 
include the value of initiative, resourcefulness, industry, self 
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restraint; leadership, respect for labor, and all the natural and 
social virtues, 

While these little talks may be presented very effectively in 
the classroom, they should not ~be restricted to the classroom. 
They should find their way into the weekly or semi-weekly as- 
sembly. Here I would recommend that we endeavor especially 
to stimulate the ambition of our pupils to aim high in life, to 
aspire to positions of prominence, dignity and trust. They 
should be reminded that ours is the land of equal opportunity, 
and that the prizes come to those who are willing to pay the 
price in industry and toil; that our country recognizes no aris- 
tocracy but the aristocracy of worth; that there is no royal road 
to success here or hereafter; “the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence and only the violent shall bear it’; that chance plays 
a negligible part in deciding the destinies of men. It is patient, 
persevering labor, courage in the face of obstacles, and devotion 
to duty that bring the palm of victory. 


“Straws as dross upon the surface flow, 
He that would seek for pearls must dive below.” 


Society is on constant lookout for men and women of real ability 
coupled with integrity of life. To these she entrusts her most 
coveted posts. These lessons might be illustrated by the story 
of a Lincoln or a Franklin, who despite their poverty and most 
meagre opportunities reached the heights of greatness and wrote 
their names forever upon their country’s honor roll. I feel that 
we do not give this matter the place it should occupy in the 
school life of the child. The assembly is an excellent place also 
for instilling genuine patriotism; for impressing upon the youth- 
ful mind that the flag is something to be lived for as well as to 


‘ die for; that we have our duties to it in time of peace as well 


as in time of war; that they only are true friends of the flag 
who obey our country’s laws and lead useful, wholesome, God- 
fearing lives. 

A vast amount of good is accomplished through the teacher 
visiting the homes of her pupils. Her primary concern here will 
naturally be about the child who for one reason or another has 
an irregular attendance record, shows little interest in the school 
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and manifests tendencies in character and conduct which are not 
to be desired. A visit will often reveal the root of the disorder 
which may spring from anyone of a number of causes. Through 
sympathy and tact the teacher will frequently be able to bring 
a correction of the particular evil. At all events her new knowl- 
edge of the child in his daily environment, and the friendly en- 
listment of cooperation on the part of the parents, will be found 
to be most valuable. Visiting of this kind is much to be en- 
couraged. No teacher can do her best work without a more or 
less accurate knowledge of the parents, home life and sur- 
roundings of the pupils entrusted to her guidance. Besides, in 
view of the fact that the child spends proportionately such a 
short period of the day in school, it is to be recommended that 
the teacher acquaint herself with what sort of attractions the 
neighborhood has to offer in an educational, recreational and 
social way. The importance which educators of to-day set upon 
visiting the pupils’ homes may be seen by the creation of a new 
office, that of “Visitmmg Teacher.” The visiting teacher is a 
combination of teacher and social worker, but functions as a 
part of the teaching staff of the school. Her duty it is to study 
the child reported to her by the grade teacher in the light of 
his social experience; to understand his family, environment, 
personal traits and his outlook on life. Being a social worker, 
she brings to bear upon a given case all the social forces of the 
community that may be of service. Through these and through 
her own sympathy and encouragement she seeks to build up 
the spirit and self-respect of the individual and, where neces- 
sary, the family morale. In each case she is careful to report 
to the teacher the steps she has taken and the results of her 
efforts. The President of the Visiting Teachers Association re- 
marked recently : 


“There must be constant interchange of information between 
the school and the social workers, and mutual, modifications of 
plans to secure the greatest benefit to the child. Between them 
they must see that all the essentials for upbuilding are provided. 
What the school cannot yet give, the social worker must be called 
upon to supply. With children whose heredity or environment 
is poor or lacking in some essential, special care should be taken 
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in anticipating recurrence of the underlying trouble and in coun- 
teracting predispcsitions to it, just as with children of tubercu- 
lous tendencies we p!an to provide proper hea‘th conditions. For 
those the school has responded with open air classes, rest periods 
and the like.” 


While it would scarcely be found possible to supply visit- 
ing teachers in our schools, unless a number in the same city 


were to unite for this purpose, still in large measure the same 
results may be attained through systematic visits to the home by 
individual class teachers. 

A fruitful field for social service is presented in the parent- 
teacher association. In the first place it offers splendid oppor- 
tunity for better acquaintanceship with the parents, and gives 
the teacher a ready occasion for discussing with them the inter- 
ests of their children. Such taiks are bound to be beneficial, 
eliciting as they always do a stronger cooperation with the school. 
Besides this there is the address by the invited speaker, and in 
most cases the principal will choose the subject. At times the 
speaker will be a physician and the parents will be told some of 
the minor ailments which arrest child development, and the im- 
portance of having them remedied. Again it could be an in- 
teresting instruction in first aid, ventilation and sanitation, nu- 
trition and food va'ues; or how to proceed intelligently against 
the first symptoms of tuberculosis. Occasional lectures on do- 
mestic science and home economics by competent teachers of 
these branches would be highly desirable; while an address from 
a man in official life on the municipal government and the civic 
aims and ideals of the community, would have its effect in be- 
getting an interest in public affairs. While all these talks are 
delivered to parents, they will undoubtedly react upon the lives 
of the pupils. At such gatherings we assume that the principal 
will have certain general remarks to make looking to the better- 
ment of the school life of the children and the inculcation of 
right habits. I was once present at a parent-teacher meeting 
connected with a high school’in which a little play written by 
the pupils themselves was given with great success. The pupils, 
moreover, chose the scenery, designed the programs ‘and made 
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their own costumes. The idea showed initiative and had the 
socializing merit that comes from self-expression and group 
effort. 

Correlation is a principle of sound pedagogy and it can be 
very effectively employed in the work in hand. How can a sense 
of social duty be better implanted in the young than through 
the subject of religion? The infinite love of Jesus Christ who 
died for sinners, the. Commandments of God, the virtues of 
faith, hope and charity, the spiritual and corporal works of 
mercy and the fruits of the Holy Ghost, as well as the cardinal 
virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and temperance. In ex- 
pounding these lessons what a wealth of opportunity for bring- 
ing home the most basic social truths! In teaching the life of 
Christ we have an inexhaustib’e source whereon to draw. His 
birth in a manger, manifesting His respect for poverty; His 
going down to Nazareth and being subject, obedient, to his par- 
ents; His multiplication of the loaves and fishes to satisfy the 
hunger of those that followed Him; His cleansing of the lepers 
from their loathsome disease; His restoring to life of Lazarus 
and the widow’s son to-assuage human sorrow. To these might 
be added the stories of Joseph of Egypt; Tobias, the parable of 
the good Samaritan, and a host of others. Right here we have 
a religious setting and a religious sanction for the virtues that 
mean most in the social training of our future citizens. Prac- 
tically every subject in the curricu'um has a social aspect which 
through proper emphasis may be made contribute its share to 
the purpose before us. History will present inspiring lessons 
in patriotism, industry and democracy. In depicting our patriots 
both in peace and in war, their character and their exploits, our 
pupils will be brought to see the birth and development of Amer- 
ican ideals of democracy and the value our country places upon 
them. We should not fail to impress upon the children the 
large part that our Church has played in the discovery and ex- 
ploration of this great nation. Stories of the early missionaries 
and their unflinching devotion to a mighty project; the fact that 
it was a Catholic colony that first granted a charter of re- 
ligious toleration ; and that the first public act of Christian wor- 
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ship on the continent to the true and living God was the Catholic 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 

Everything in the civics class has a practical. bearing upon 
this phase of the child’s development. Here may be stressed 
proper respect for the civil authorities, the local laws and or- 
dinances, a regard for public buildings and institutions, and how 
the pupi.s can best promote the well being of their home city. 
Geography poitrays the industry, ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of man. Men of every race are our brethren in Christ, children 
of our Almighty Father in Heaven. The English composition 
hour has wonderful possibilities, if the subject be judiciously 
chose. Each public movement afoot in city or town should be 
made the topic for a composition. “Why support the Hospital”, 
“Fire Prevention”, “Obedience to the Health Laws”, “The Pub- 
lic Pageant”, etc. Topics of this kind are along the lines sug- 
gested. The effect can be intensified if during the drawing 
period we call upon the pupils to prepare an appropriate sketch 
or design -te’ling the story, to be used as the outer page of their 
composition. In several schools with which I am familiar a 
practical turn is given to social work by having a group of the 
children visit the Home for the Aged in their vicinity, to sing, 
and present little dramatic programs for the inmates. On the 
occasion of these visits they bring with them a number of maga- 
zines and periodicals which they distribute. With some teachers 
the socialized recitation is employed to very good advantage 
The field also lends itself to projects which may be worked out 
with excellent resu'ts. We assume the children have been pre- 
viously instructed in the life and spirit of St. Vincent de Paul 
and the other great saints of charity. In all their dealings with 
the less fortunate they should be admonished not to act from 
motives of mere human philanthropy but from the supernatural 
motives of Christian charity; to help those in distress because 
they are their brothers in Christ; and because the great com- 
mandments of the law are to love God and to love one’s neighbor 
in God. Indeed, every duty and obligation in life is based funda- 
mentally upon Almighty God, and this elementary truth should 
be constantly kept before the minds of our pupils. 
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In the foregoing we have called attention to some of the ways 
in which our teachers can and do function as social workers. 
But we have not told the whote story. The Catholic school 
is the mightiest force for social good to-day in the United States, 
and it is that just because it is a Catholic schoo!. It is the 
strongest bulwark of our democratic institutions, the firmest sup- 
port of this nation. That school inculcates patriotism as a re- 
ligious duty with a religious sanction. It teaches boy and girl that 
obedience to proper!y constituted authority is obedience to God 
Himse!f, since all authority is from God and those who are or- 
dained of God. It impresses upon the minds of our youth that a 
crime against the State is a sin against God; that a thing which is 
wrong is wrong although the world may never know;. that all 
must one day stand before the judgment seat of Jesus Christ to 
give an account of their whole lives; that “it will profit a man 
nothing to gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul”. 

This is the right kind of teaching for social efficiency, a teach- 
ing rooted down deep in the rock-bed of religion; and it is the 
only teaching that can make democracy safe for the world. In 
this Republic and in every republic the thing of vital importance 
is the personal integrity of the people who make it up, the jus- 
tice, decency, honesty and honor of its citizenship. In the Cath- 
olic school these lessons are taught on the basis of religion, and 
by no other means can they be properly implanted. 

To Catholic teachers I would say, therefore, keep always 
in mind this social aspect of your mission, ever remember that 
you are training the future citizens of our beloved country. 
Take advantage of every modern method and device that will 
further this design. But above all things teach rel/gion as you 
have always taught it. Let its divine light cast its rays upon 
every subject —let its heavenly power permeate every depart- 
ment of school life. Never are you more truly a social worker 
than when you teach the religion of Jesus Christ. “Un'ess the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain who build it.” 
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DISCUSSION 


SisteR M. GeNevIEVE: In the eloquent and forceful remarks of the 
writer whose paper I am privileged to discuss may be found the com- 
plete refutation of the idea that the religious teacher is by her very 
calling so restricted that to be a social worker is hardly possible, — 
the confines of her little kingdom too limited. 

The religious teacher narrowed. in her scope? None less so; for that 
very “little kingdom” knows no limits, acknowledges no boundarjes. That 
group of eager, keen eyed, pure-souled,— mischievous, it may be,— 
young people, is of the same make-up as the knight of old; the centuries 
which liesbetween have not quelled impulses toward love of adventure and 
heroism, and no knight longing to enter the lists or to speed off to the 
furthermost ends of the earth on some quest in the interest of God, 
country or beauty in distress, was ever more impatient of constraint than 
is the healthy boy of to-day. He feels the same upward striving; he 
too, searches for the Holy Grail; desires to ride abroad redressing 
human wrongs; his boyish heart thrills just the same to the story of 
adventure, chivalry, heroism. Alas, for the teacher who fails to meet 
the demands of these eager young souls; to keep alive in them and 
properly direct the enthusiasm which is a spark of the light brought 
with them here from heaven and which should never be dimmed, much 
less allowed die out. Unless one teaches the beauty and inculcates 
the practice of faith, hope, honesty, purity, reverence for law, thrift and 
its kindred virtues, —loyalty to,;God and country, how can a teacher 
expect that her work is what is expected of her by the Master Who 
has accepted her offer to serve; by the Church in whose name she 
serves; by the parents who trustfully place in her keeping those dearest 
to them whose present is to be guarded, whose. future prepared for; 
by the children themselves who while filled with love, reverence and 
confidence, are yet quick to note and be impressed favorably or unfavor- 
ably by the attitude of their teacher. The child realizes that to be 
means to do. His heroes are all those who have done something, — 
whether it be to lead in class honors, pitch for the team, reach the Poles, 
sail the uncharted seas, or be a people’s screen-idol, — though truth com- 
pels the admission that the leader in studies falls far when listed with 
the others, or to be explicit, when listed with the “pitcher of the team.” 

An incident may serve to exemplify this: In a certain high school 
the newly assigned principal is a priest recently ordained, one who had 
been the great athlete of his alma mater, leading his school to victory 
again and again, while he had always remained ahead in his classes, a 
joy to every professor who taught him. Indeed, so creditable a student 
had he been that on his ordination the then current number of the 
college journal was dedicated to him as “An all round student, athlete, 
priest.” In its pages were put forth in glowing words the class suc- 
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cesses he had won, his prowess on the field, —in the hall, — everywhere; 
his humility, cheerfulness, piety, —all received mention. The keen interest 
shown by the boys to whom this account was read was gratifying in- 
deed to the teacher who for reasons of her own had placed special stress 
upon certain passages, desiring to send home needed truths, and who 
had noted with pleasure the sparkling eye, the crimsoned cheeks and the 
eager excited wait for each turn of page. At length the reading finished, 
seeing that questions were in order, she asked: “Any questions?” At 
once, a dozen hands were fluttering wildly,—dignity forgotten, —and 
with one® spontaneous outburst came, “Sister, please show him to us in 
his pitcher’s clothes”! Discouraged? Oh, no; it was only one other 
evidence of the boy’s viewpoint, the idea he has that to be worth while 
one must be a first class—well, shall I say?— anything but student. 
That is the boy. It is with him a case of not loving study less, but 
games more. However it is through this very spirit of love for strength 
of body and the keen play of mind required in games, that we social 
workers may find one road to success. We have there one great means 
of teaching that success on the field, or indeed anywhere, is not simply 
chance, it is the outcome of strict training of body, of mind —the mem- 
ory cultivated, the will strengthened, understanding clear, through right 
living. 

Few indeed realize the self-sacrifice entailed by the athlete in training 
for the successful issue; his cleanness of. body, typical of that of the 
soul; his strength in muscle, typical of that of the well trained mind, 
the spirit of honor, loyalty,— these brqught before the pupils will cause 
many, first, to reflect upon the utility of training and then cause them to 
react more generously to school discipline. This is building of character 
and true social service, for it reaches far, far out beyond the so-called 
confines of the classroom, out beyond the boyish lives, through their 
manhood and continues through those who may follow them. And what 
_ is true of one sort of training is true of all—none ends with youth. 

As Father Larkin has so well said social service is not new in the 
Catholic Church— for was not her Founder, Christ Himself, the true 
Social Worker? When did He ever seek self? When ever refuse to 
assist those in sorrow, suffering or distress? He is the great exemplar 
and from His life we may take our model for the only true social 
service — love of God expressed in service of God and the neighbor. To 
His Nazareth home we go for the true philosophy of life — love, — love 
associated with service; service the test of love; to learn that poverty 
is not a thing to be ashamed of; that there is dignity in labor. No, 
nothing is new in social service except the term, its teaching is as old 
as Christianity itself. 

In our Catholic schools true social service has always been taught, 
correlated with every branch in the curriculum, but brought out prin- 
cipally in the teaching of religion and ethics, The child is taught from 
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its earliest years faith in God, in the Son sent by Him; love of Him 
above all things, and the neighbor through Him. In the constant use of 
the “our” and “us” in the Lord’s Prayer the child may be impressed 
with the truth of one common Father, of the common brotherhood of 
man—and thus a great step taken towards unselfishness. The Golden 
Rule is made life-like and lovable—and practicable,—the “neighbor” 
means something— means everybody. He is taught duty towards 
self —that the soul must rule the body if success in life here and above 
is to be ours. 

In the lessons in history a teacher finds vast field for inculcating 
some of the great social virtues. The lives of the truly great men of 
our own and other countries,— why those are oftenest truly great who 
have had most to overcome. Devotion to a cause is shown by the untir- 
ing labors of the early missionaries. Here again sacrifice, — strength 
of will leading to success, essential to it. 

Through civics we may teach many important. lessons, chief among 
which are, that so often over-looked community spirit so essential to 
the success of any project; reverence not only for the law itself, but 
for those who represént it; respect for the custodians of the public 
safety; officers of the law, traffic and fire departments. For these we 
must demand of the child special gratitude, showing how through their 
unselfish service and at the risk at times of their very lives, these men 
spend themselves for the people’s good and safety. 

Worthy of special thought is the plea made that the pupil be shown 
the value and the need of initiative; that not to possess it means simply 
sitting back while another forges far ahead. Our people are often 
lacking in this so important need. Upon our young people must be im- 
pressed the fact that this country is a land where all have equal oppor- 
tunity but “to the strong belongs the race.” Are not our pupils strong? 
Do they show lack of strength in either mental or bodily equipment? 
Why, then, should they allow anyone to forge past and reach the heights? 
Those who have been quick to ‘see opportunity and sail to fortune on 
the high tide certainly never have been found below others in mental 
power, in the earnestness with which they meet and overcome obstacles 
or in the way in which they perform the tasks that are theirs. Let us 
keep before our pupils the place in life they are to take, teach.them a 
right ambition; teach them confidence in themselves, and thus lessen 
the number of those who while otherwise worthy, fail because of want 
of initiative to achieve success. 

In the literature classes what a wealth of material! In the Idylls, the 
war of sense against soul; in Macbeth, the effect of crime through sinful 
ambition; in “The Vision,” that to serve the neighbor is to serve Christ; 
in “The Hound of Heaven” the ever-pursuing mercy of God for the 
sinner; and so on through all the literature with which the pupil must 
be familiar. 
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Father Larkin advocates the visiting of the pupils’ homes by the 
teacher, and advances many valuable reasofis why this should be done. 
We can readily see its utility for there is no institution that can deal with 
the child and his home as can the school. There the teacher comes in daily 
contact with the pupil, develops a first-hand knowledge of his tastes and 
dispositions. She is the first to discover a breakdown in work, sees the 
first evidence of stubbornness, disobedience or dishonesty; detects many 
faults which escape the notice of those who should know them, and 
yet is powerless to deal with the faults without parental cooperation. 
For some reason it is difficult to induce parents to come to the school, 
hence, “Mohammed must go to the mountain.” 

Ordinarily a teacher can trace most faults of the child to some failure 
on the part of parents. They are too yielding, too over-confident of 
their children’s goodness, do not insist upon obedience; allow them to 
attend the picture shows three or four times a week; pay but slight 
or no attention to report marks. Following upon al! this, of course, 
comes trouble in school, which in order to be remedied must be talked 
over with father and mother who can generally be made see how faulty 
character in youth will follow all through a life, that a spoiled child 
gradually loses all respect for law and authority, and will undoubtedly 
be a cause of sorrow if not of heart-break. 

Religious teachers have a peculiarly advantageous position in dealing 
with parents. They bring with them all the prestige of the school and 
Church combined. They appeal to parents not only as educators but also 
as religious. - The respect the people entertain for the teacher and her 
special knowledge of the problems of the children, give her advice 
great weight. There is little doubt that knowledge of a child’s environ- 
ment will be of help to both teacher and child. The former will be 
able to make allowances, the latter will have confidence that the teacher 
understands. : 

All this is glorious work! But teachers cannot fail to be awed 
by the power they hold, by the thought that they are the instruments which 
may make or mar the lives before them — oh, what a responsibility! One 
who studies deeply the subject of child welfare must tremble and grow 
weak at the very thought: “I perhaps have the future of that soul 
in my keeping”! How shall we work under such a tremendous burden? 
Give up? No, face forward doing our best, seeking help where help 
can be found, working toward the ideal; keeping ever in mind the 
necessity of constant endeavor to do the best for not only the body but 
the soul of our pupil, and having ever before us the willing helpfulness 
of Him we serve; absolute unswerving confidence in Him, reliance upon 
Him —remembering: that “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it.” 
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BrotHER Dunstan, C. F. X.: In his excellent paper Father Larkin 
has been most reassuring, for he has maintained and demonstrated 
that the social service work of our teaching sisterhoods and brother- 
hoods calls not for a change of principle or policy but rather for adjust- 
ment and emphasis. He has suggested that social service means doing 
in a formal manner what we have been doing informally, employing 
modern methods and cooperating earnestly with the social agencies 
about us. 

Service has ever been the watchword of religious: To-day when our 


_Catholic ideals are confronted more than ever with a world wrapt up in 


the pursuit of material things, we, religious teachers, are called upon 
for greater service. Mother Church~ has never neglected those who 
stood in need of the corporal works of mercy. In all ages she has 
enlisted an army of self-sacrificing men and women who have devoted 
their lives to the service of others. To us she has intrusted a chosen por- 
tion of her flock, her little ones. Present-day developments in educational 
practice have levelled the walls of the classroom as boundary lines 
of the teachers’ activities. To-day we cannot let the pupils drift along. 
“Your boy can’t learn” is, as we well know an invitation to martyrdom 
unless we point out why your boy can’t learn. When we discarded the 
duncecap and the ferule we demanded the cooperation of the home 
and espoused “the rights of childhood;” viz., normal home life, oppor- 
tunities for education, vocational preparation for life, and moral, reli- 
gious and physical development in harmony with American ideals.” 
Let us examine these and see our opportunities for social service. 
Normal Home Conditions. — Than the teacher who meets the children 
daily in the classroom who, we may ask, is in a better position to know 
unfortunate home conditions, — cruelty, neglect, poverty? If such con- 
ditions are found and- a sympathetic teacher can readily discover them, 
the necessary cooperating agencies can be notified and the conditions 
ameliorated. In many cities, Cleveland being one of them, the several 
Boards of Education have appointed a visiting teacher to the home. 
These teachers investigate all stories of neglect or cruelty reported to 
them by the teachers who work in the classroom. We of the arch- 
diocese of Boston are fortunate in having in all our cities a paid pro- 
fessional Catholic social worker who devotes all her time to this work 
and to whom we can at all times refer our difficulties which have their 
origin in the home. During. the past year (1922) the social service 
worker in Lawrence, Mass., with whose activities I am best familiar, 
consulted with 2290 people, seeking advice, assistance, and cooperation. 
She has appeared twenty-two times in the Juvenile Court, fifteen times 
in the Police Court, seven times in the Probate Court, and five times in 
the Superior Court. I dare say many of these cases were brought to 
her attention through. information received from teachers. She is to 
the school in a moral way what the visiting nurse is in a medical way. 
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Opportunities for Education. — Once a child has enrolled in our schools 
we must see to it that he receives in fullness all that a Catholic school 
can give him. His attendance must be regular, and if parents are lax 
in this matter, we must bring it to the attention of the proper authori- 
ties. Sympathetic teachers are needed not only to help the backward, 
but to devise ways and means of keeping those children in school who 
would leave as soon as the law permitted them. Furthermore we should 
display a great interest in those who have finished our schools. To 
afford us an opportunity for meeting them we should make use of 
our sodalities, clubs, alumni and alumnz associations. Of all the 
opportunities we have for social service, this particular branch, if devel- 
oped in the face of changing school administrations, will be most fruitful. 

Recreation. — Every normal child needs exercise. Supervised play is 
now the accepted order of the day. I will make here a special plea to 
those of you charged with the care of boys. I wish that every teacher 
would arouse interest for play in her boys, not of course to the detri- 
ment of school work, but to the devlopment of a love for our national 
games. The teacher who does this is performing a real social service 
to the nation, for she is helping to build up a sturdy manhood, healthy 
in body and clean in mind. It is a truth well worth repeating that the 
child who plays does not think of evil. 

Vocational Training.—In this field there are great opportunities for 
teachers to guide aright those under their care. It is possible to en- 
courage a great many to go farther in the pursuit of learning, to suggest 
to many an interest in technical schools, and to point out the many 
possible means of gaining a livelihood. In all this there is the great 
joy of doing a service in helping those who otherwise would be square 
pegs in round holes. 

Religious and Moral Training.—I know that our children are not 
neglected in their religious training but I would repeat what so many 
have said before me that it would be well for us to pay greater attention 
to the natural virtues. It is possible to develop in our children a too 
fine differentiation of what is not morally wrong. There are points of 
honesty, courtesy, thrift, and honor which our children neglect because 
they realize that there is no serious moral issue involved. 

In conclusion, I may remind you that after our personal sanctification, 
social service is the warp and woof of our existence as religious, that 
social service is now not only a religious vocation but also a secular 
profession, and that raised out of the atmosphere of business, theory, 
and efficiency the inspiration for all social service worth the name must 
be the example of Him “Who went about doing good.” 





THE PRACTICE SCHOOL IN THE CATHOLIC 
SYSTEM 


REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON, PH. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


If it would achieve the best results, any plan of teacher training 
must never lose sight of the fact that teaching is an art as well 
as a science. If one would be a real teacher, something more 
than a knowledge of pedagogical principles is required. There 
is much truth in the saying — “‘A sound theory is the most prac- 
tical thing in the world.” But theory must be balanced by 
practice. Acquaintance with the background of his daily 
work the successful teacher must have. He should know 
something of the schools of others days— he needs the light 
of the ideals born of a sound philosophy of education, the con- 
fidence that comes of a grasp of the scientific principles of 
method. But over and above this he must be trained in the skills 
and activities by means of which these principles and ideals will 
be made to function in his daily work. Medical schools have 
their clinics, law schools their moot courts; and normal schools 
are bound to waste much valuable time and effort if they are 
content to tell their students a great many things about teach- 
ing yet fail to show them how to teach. 

The fact that normal training has tended at times to become 
too theoretical has brought no little contempt on pedagogical 
science. Graduates have come into the classroom only to find 
that all the fine lectures they had been listening to meant abso- 
lutely nothing when they were faced with the problem of hold- 
ing the attention and directing the activities of thirty or forty 
incalculable boys and girls. To obviate this condition the normal 
school or teachers’ college of the present day includes practice 
teaching in its curriculum and provides practice schools in which 
the student-teacher acquires first hand acquaintance with actual 
classroom conditions and has an opportunity of testing principles 

(313) 
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in the laboratory of practice. Not that the practice school is 4 
modern innovation. The normal schools established in Germany 
in the middle of the eighteenth century all afforded facilities for 
practice as did the first normals established here in the United 
States. The very first normal school, in the modern sense of the 
term, the seminary of schoolmasters founded by St. John Bap- 
tist de la Salle, made provision for general education, religious 
training and practice teaching under experienced supervision. 
What is peculiar to the present day is the effort to organize this 
phase of teacher training more effectively. In many cases prac- 
tice teaching has become nothing more than substitution during 
the second year of training. Student-teachers are sent out to 
fill temporary vacancies, a day or two here, a week there. Such 
experience is of doubtful value. Generally there is little or 
no supervision of the work. Conditions are so different from 
what the student had expected. Perhaps the principal and teach- 
ers in the building are entirely out of sympathy with the aims 
of the normal faculty. Left to his own devices the substitute 
discovers that keeping order is his major problem, for the. chil- 
dren are prone to accept the absence of the regular teacher as 
a signal for a general relaxation. Not a few teachers have ac- 
quired the attitude and habits of the martinet as a result of their 
experience as substitute teachers. 

A properly organized plan of practice teaching should include 
three well-defined phases, and should afford the necessary op- 
portunities for each. First of all, there should be demonstra- 
tion teaching and its correlate, observation. For this purpose 
model schools are provided, or model teachers indicated, or both. 
The student-teacher is required to observe the work done in 
these model classes, is directed to look for certain definite fea- 
tures, something like a rating card being used for this purpose, 
and is asked to make a report on the visit. 


‘Secondly, there is participation in teaching. This is generally 
carried out in the demonstration school. The student-teacher 
is assigned to special work with small groups, such as some 
form of drill in primary reading, speed drills in arithmetic, or 
the like, the regular teacher working with another group mean- 
while, and keeping a supervisory eye on the novice. This serves 
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to introduce the student-teacher to the real work of teaching, but 
on a small scale and without the distraction of disciplinary 
problems. 

Thirdly, there is practice teaching proper. The student-teacher 
proper assumes full charge of a class for a period of time, doing 
all the work, but under the direction of a critic teacher, whose 
function it is to counsel and correct and to lend aid in an 
emergency. This is known as the “codes” system. 

The progression is from observation, through participation in 
practice teaching. The beginner, after some introductory work 
in the principles of teaching, is allowed to go to the classroom 
to observe. Later as he advances in his course he participates. 
Toward the end of the second year he is sent out to do actual 
teaching under supervision. 

All of which involves certain. problems of administration 
which it will be well to consider. First of all there is the prob- 
lem of demonstration teaching. As stated before there are two 
possible ways of meeting this requirement. A model school may 
be established in conjunction with the training school, where 
expert teachers, working with small groups of children under 
conditions that approximate the ideal, will demonstrate pro- 
gressive methods in keeping with the theories expounded in the 


academic courses. Obviously, such a school will not exemplify 


normal conditions. It is an educational laboratory and it carries 
on its work in a controlled environment. Such schools have 
contributed much to the advancement of educational science, 
for they are in a splendid position to experiment with methods 
and materials and to try out pedagogical theories. Their value 
to the student-teacher lies in the fact that they afford an op- 
portunity of coming into contact with artistic teachers and of 
noting the advances that are being made in education. Their 
disadvantage is that they are liable to give a wrong notion of 
what can be done when the conditions are not ideal, and thus 
unfit the student temperamentally for the hewing of wood and 
the drawing of water which enters so largely into the routine 
of the regular classroom. Possibly this type of model school is 
more at home in universities and advanced schools than in reg- 
ular normal schools and teachers’ colleges. 
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Another method is to choose certain excellent teachers, work- 
ing in regular classrooms, as model teachers, and to send the 
students to them for purposes of observation. Though this 
system recommends itself in that it affords a better exemplifi- 
cation of actual conditions than does the model school we have 
just described, it is rather difficult to administer, particularly in 
larger centers. It involves an amount of travelling about and 
consequent loss of time.- There is not the close contact with 
the normal school that is necessary, and it may very easily result 
in confusion. 

This problem would seem to be solved best for all concerned 
by choosing a large local school, in convenient proximity to the 
normal, and equipping it for demonstration purposes. The con- 
ditions would then be real, the school population average, both 
from the point of view of mentality and numbers, and the situa- 
tion actual, except for the fact that the teaching force would 
be on a higher level of efficiency. Such a school should be 
properly equipped physically, the building answering in all re- 
spects the demands of modern educational science. The director 
of the school would be a members of the faculty of the training 
school, and the policies would be dictated by the training school. 
This arrangement would recommend itself likewise from the 
point of view of participation in teaching. For participation 
involves certain program difficulties, if it is to be carried out 
in a systematic manner, that could hardly be overcome under 
any other arrangement. 

The chief problem in actual practice teaching is one of super- 
vision. There must be critic teachers at hand to appraise and 
direct the work of the student. Such critic teachers must be 
chosen on the basis of their own ability and their sympathy with 
the academic work being done in the normal school. They 
should be located in a number of different schools, representing 
different types of population, In the course of his work the 
student will make the rounds of these schools and thus obtain 
some training in adapting himself to different conditions and 
different children. 

Such, in a general way, is the nature of practice teaching as 
it is coming to be understood in the public schools. The purpose 
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that has been set for this paper is to suggest its place in the 
Catholic system. To anticipate the possible objection that might 
come from those who love to repeat the sophistry that “teachers 
are born not made,” and who as a consequence are tynical about 
the value of any form of training, let us remind ourselves at 
the outset that the number of those who do show a natural apti- 
tude for teaching is not over large, and that if we had to depend 
on such we could not staff our schools. And*even these need 
training. The natural born musician would never achieve real 
artistic greatness were it not for the gruelling apprenticeship he 
must serve. No matter what the natural gifts, training in any 
line is necessary if one would make the most of his endowment. 


Moreover, when it comes to the question of practice teaching 
let us not forget that every new teacher must practice at teach- 
ing for a period, before he can feel that he has acquired the 
knack of the thing. And this holds for the so-called “born 
teacher” as well as for the rest of us who have not been so for- 
tunate in our nativity. The question is, shall they be permitted 
to practice independently and at the expense of the children who 
chance to come under their charge, or shall their practice be 
wisely directed, so that they may profit by it the while the best 
interests of their pupils are safe-guarded? Every superintend- 
ent and supervisor has heard teachers excuse the poor showing 
of their class on the grounds that the teacher last year was 
young and inexperienced. Who is the Mother Superior who 
has not been faced by the irate pastor proclaiming that he has 
had his fill of breaking in novices? A supervising principal may 
do much for a beginning teacher, but even a supervising princi- 
pal has plenty of other pressing cares. It seems reasonable 
enough to maintain that it would be a great advantage to our 
teachers and to our schools were some plan in vogue whereby 
our student-teachers could have the advantage of such practice 
as we have been describing during the time of their preparation. 
The real question is, how can it be accomplished? We must 
never lose sight of the fact that our teachers cannot be thought 
of just merely as individuals. They are members of religious 
orders. Their field of mobility is limited. Moreover, they are 
trained for the most part in their own community normals, which 
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seems to be as it should be, for their professional training wil! 
be the healthier if it is acquired under the aegis of their religious 
preparation and in the spirit of their institute. The diocesan 
normal school, in the sense of a central school for the complete 
training of all the religious of the diocese, is as yet an experi- 
ment. We have doubts as to its general feasibility, a priori, it 
must be confessed, but haunting just the same. Which is by way 
of indicating that the administration of a system of practice 
teaching in the Catholic schools will have to face certain com- 
plications. 

Let us consider first of all the problem of observation of 
teaching. How shall we make provision for a model school, 
with facilities for participation as well as demonstration teach- 
ing? Possibly an academy school connected with the mother- 
house might be a solution. However, we realize at once that 
conditions in such a school are not normal. The numbers are 
usually small, many of the pupils are boarders, nor are they 
representative of all social classes. Moreover, one seldom finds 
both boys and girls in these schools. 

Because of the conditions of religious life the plan of having 
model teachers in various schools does not recommend itself, at 
least not at first blush. Observation and participation are only 
part of the day’s work for the student-teacher. Even the public 
schools have found this system too wasteful. This phase of the 
work comes at the beginning of the training period, when the 
young religious is scarcely ready to be rushing about the city. 

A central, diocesan demonstration school suggests itself as a 
possibility. It would be under the direct administration of the 
diocesan authorities and would be staffed by representatives of 
different religious communities, according to the plan which was 
proven in some of our diocesan high schools. The school would 
be so located that its population would be drawn from average 
American families. Neither a wealthy neighborhood, nor a 
neighborhood involving special education problems would do. 
Each order represented would be assigned to a certain depart- 
ment, say the primary, the intermediate or the junior high. The 
diocesan superintendent would be ex officio the director of 
the school. The principal could be chosen successively, for a 
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term of one or two years, from the different orders. Whether 
any school other than the Cathedral school would lend itself to 
this arrangement is a question. 

Again, it is well to bear in mind that such a school, though it 
might serve the purpose in a smaller diocese, would not seem 
to promise much in larger centers or in jurisdictions where the 
motherhouses are scattered. 

A well-organized ‘and fully equipped parish school somewhere 
in the near vicinity of the motherhouse, taught by the best teach- 
ers the community has, would seem to promise most as a dem- 
onstration school. The methods used and the procedure followed 
would be in accord with the principles governing the work in the 
community normal. There would be ptenty of opportunity for 
observation and participation without undue confusion. Courses 
in special methods could be given by the model teachers, which 
would insure close cooperation. The obvious objection suggests 
itself from the point of view of parish pride. The singling out 
of one parish school for such a purpose might be taken amiss by 
other pastors. Perhaps this difficulty would not prove insur- 
mountable, but it would have to be taken into consideration. 

So much for observation and participation. Practice teaching 
proper would offer very little difficulty if carried out on the cadet 
plan. Certain teachers would be chosen in different schools as 
critic teachers and the student-teacher would teach under their 
direction. The critic teachers would naturally work in harmony 
with the teacher-training program of the motherhouse. The 
work could be so arranged that each student-teacher would have 
an opportunity of teaching all grades in different localities and 
under varying conditions. A goodly amount of valuable experi- 
ence would thus be acquired, before the teacher is regularly 
assigned to a classroom. 

No doubt most communities are at present attempting some- 
thing by way of practice teaching, especially since standardizing 
bodies are demanding a certain number of hours of such work 
as a perquisite to certification. A survey should be made of this 
phase of Catholic teacher-training with a view of discovering 
just what means have proven succcessful and of comparing 
notes. We are acquainted with certain measures that are being 
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taken here and there, which, however, would scarcely fall under 
the description of practice teaching that we have given. One 
or two days a month are sometimes set aside for this work with 
a view of piling up enough hours in the course of a semester 
to meet requirements. There is no real supervision of the work, 
other than the fact that the observer must make a report ‘on 
what has been seen. Likewise there is nothing by,way of par- 
ticipation or teaching under direction. Such methods are hap- 
hazard and of doubtful value. Observation of this sort would 
prove very helpful and stimulating for teachers in service. They 
know what to look for and can make an adequate appraisal of 
the thing they see. But beginners are at a loss when asked 
to evaluate a classroom situation, unless the directions given 
them are very definite and unless the demonstration teacher 
enlightens them as to aims and reasons for the things that are 
done. 

Practice teaching must bear close relation to the principle ex- 
pounded in the community normal. It must amount to a dem- 
onstration of such principles. This requires organization so 
that there will be a common understanding between the demon- 
stration and critic teachers and the normal faculty. Only in 
that way can the student-teacher derive real benefit. 

Likewise it is incumbent upon critic teachers to give the stu- 
dent help and direction, to point out his faults and, indicate their 
source. The public schools have found some form of self-rating 
scale helpful for this purpose. These scales give a detailed 
analysis of the qualities that are necessary for good teaching. 
The student rates himself and is rated in turn by the critic 
teacher. In this way certain faults of temperament, of method 
or of technique, are brought out, are discussed by student and 
critic, and measures taken to remedy them. 

Parents have been known to object to practice schools on the 
score that they do not care to have their children subjected to 
experiment in the hands of novices. There is some ground for 
the objection. Pupil morale is a problem in the practice school. 
There is the confusion resulting from a,multiplicity of teachers 
and the children readily sense the fact that the student-teacher 
lacks the poise and the assurance of the regular teacher, that he 
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is to a certain extent just one of them. We have visited prac- 
tice school where bedlam reigned and where it was very evident 
that the children were being victimized. On the other hand, 
we have been in schools where everything was in order and 
where the arrangement was evidently working out to the mani- 
fest good of the children. It is all a matter of proper .organi- 
zation and supervision. If the regular teacher is always at hand 
to keep the situation running smoothly there will be little con- 
fusion. And of course as far as our system is concerned, the 
fact that the student-teacher is a religious will in itself contribute 
much to discipline and add to his authority. 

In conclusion, it is well to remind ourselves that the interests 
of Catholic education demand that we study the possibilities of 
any element that has established itself as part of modern edu- 
cational practice. Even fads represent an attempt to remedy 
shortcomings that have become obvious, and though it would be 
folly to pick up with every vagary that chances to hold the cen- 
ter of the stage at the moment, we may rest assured that when 
a reform is generally accepted there must be some reason for it. 
As we indicated in the beginning, the practice school and the 
notion of practice teaching is not a new thing. What is new 
is the organization and administration of the same. It is a mat- 
ter of common sense that those who are preparing to be teachers 
will benefit by watching the ways of successful teachers, that they 
should do some teaching themselves before they are sent out 
from the normal school, and that they should do this teaching 
under direction. The organization of practice teaching on the 
basis of observation, participation and practice seems promising. 
Our problem becomes one of working out the practical details 
of the whole matter in a way that will be in harmony with the 
circumstances and conditions of our teachers and our schools. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. AucustinE F. Hickey: Dr. Johnson presents in very definite 
terms one important phase of the teacher-training problem. His study of 
the need of the practice school and of its function is comprehensive and 
satisfying. We take no issue with his principles. We appreciate the 
difficulties of the problem in exactly the same measure as does Dr. 
Johnson. Dr. Johnson merits the thanks of this Department for 
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placing before us clearly and convincingly the importance of a practical 
preparation of religious teachers before their acceptance of the full 
responsibility of classroom work. 

The place of practice in the life of the pupil teacher cannot be 
over stressed. The novice teacher must know how to carry on. A 
confidence born of some experience in practical procedure is essential to 
successful teaching. May not the observation be permitted that present- 
day teacher-training tends to concern itself quite too much with prin- 
ciples and theories in the fields of educational philosophy and educational 
psychology. There is need of a return to the development of executive 
ability in the future teacher, for where the teacher lacks power of man- 
agement and group control the pupils never permit her the opportunity 
of psychologizing or philosophizing on them or with them for better or 
for worse. Given a fair'personality in the young teacher, management is 
largely a matter of planning much to do and knowing what to do next and 
how to carry through from one activity to another. 

The only helpful avenue to successful classroom management is ex- 
perience in observation and practice. Let our prospective teachers learn 
from contact with skilled teachers and with living pupil groups the 
secret fundamental to success in all teaching —the secret of kindly and 
firm management and direction of classroom life. This reference may 
appear old-fashioned in these days when the interests of the child are 
the center about which revolve all the thoughts and hopes of the 
modern progressive educator. We know the place of interest in educa- 
tion. We appreciate the relation of interest to management and discipline, 
but we venture to express the conviction that executive ability must 
show itself in the teacher prior to the awakening of interest in the 
pupil, and that the attention of pupils must come under conrol before 
the great and vital force of interest can be brought into action. 

Let us have practice schools by all means. The practice school is the 
laboratory where the beginner sees one method and another carried out 
successfully. In the program of the practice school let an emphatic 
appeal be made for training in management as an essential function of 
every practice school. 

The difficulties attendant on the establishment of practice schools are 
developed at some length by Dr. Johnson. In this matter there is no 
place for discussion. Dr. Johnson knows the situation even as you and I. 
May I be allowed to describe in this connection a method used with 
some success in a religious community doing extensive educational work 
in the archdiocese of Boston? With a religious novitiate and normal 
training courses in operation, this community at the close of the pre- 
scribed period of residence for religious formation and professional 
study at the novitiate, sends the novices to parish convents where these 
novices are obliged to spend two or three months observing and prac- 
ticing under experienced teachers who conduct classes in the parish 
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school. It must be admitted that the time for observation and practice 
after novitiate days is contingent on the demand for teachers to meet 
the pressing calls for active service. Whenever it is possible the novices 
of these communities are given this opportunity. They follow the three 
steps of progress outlined by Dr. Johnson and they show the value of 
this training in the executive ability and teaching power evidenced in 
their work when the responsibilities of a class are placed upon them. I 
offer this statement as a suggestion worthy of imitation by religious 
communities, pending the time when practice schools worthy of the 
name in their spirit and efficiency, will be ‘makng in all large Catholic 
centers of population their contribution to the formation of Catholic 
teachers. 

I am deeply grateful to Dr. Johnsun for the high character of this 
paper, and I am confident that this study will provoke the serious con- 
sideration of the leaders in educational work in the Catholic Educational 
Association. 


Rev. Francis MAcELWANE: When asked to discuss Dr. Johnson’s 
paper on the practice or demonstration school I experienced considerable 
reluctance in accepting, for knowing Dr. Johnson as I do I was con- 
vinced that he would handle the subject in such a masterful manner 
that but little would remain for discussion. . After listening to the paper 
I think you will agree that this judgment was not far afield, and that 
we can hardly hope by discussion to make any material addition to what 
has already been said. However, as the demonstration school, just as 
every other phase of teacher training, is of pressing practical importance 
to us, it might not be amiss to lay additional stress on such points of the 
paper as seem at the present moment to be of especially vital importance. 

There is probably no fact that has been more firmly established and 
yet should be repeated and emphasized more persistently, than the need 
of a well-organized and efficient demonstration school in connection with 
every teacher-training course. The necessity for emphasis is due not to 
any general underestimation of the value of such an institution, but to the 
natural tendency, in the face of the mammoth difficulties which it sug- 
gests, of putting off its establishment or of being satisfied with some 
sort of makeshift. Theoretical lessons in teaching methods are valuable, 
but their value aside from the practice school is not different from the 
value of lessons in art or science without corresponding opportunity 
for laboratory exercise. 

We are meeting in a city which has set a splendid example in the 
use of the demonstration school. In the Cleveland School of Education 
each normal instructor is required several times each week to take his 
or her students to the classrooms of the demonstration school, and 
there under actual school conditions herself conduct the lessons accord- 
ing to the methods proposed in the theoretical lectures of the previous 
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days. This is of course the ideal procedure, and yet it is a procedure 
which must at least be approximated in every well-organized teacher- 
training institution. The establishment and maintenance of adequate 
demonstration schools require an untold expenditure of care and energy, 
and yet it is an expenditure which cannot be shirked by anyone whose 
teacher-training program is serious in its intent. 

A second point mentioned in the splendid paper read, owing to its 
practical importance commands our especial attention and may rightly be 
brought into the foreground of consideration at the present time. It is 
the part the diocese is to take in the matter of teacher training and the 
consequent conduct of the demonstration schools. The problem of the 
demonstration school is such a vast one that some central agency should 
offer assistance and should offer assistance to a very marked degree if 
the Sisters are to be spared expense or mediocrity. 

There seems to be a twofold consideration here. First, It is hardly 
to the interest of the diocese to have each community go its own way 
entirely out of contact with every other community. Secondly, it is 
doubtful whether each community can provide separate demonstration 
schools sufficiently diversified and of such quality as to meet the demands. 

I have stated that it is hardly to the interest of the diocese to have 
each community go its own way, out of contact with every other com- 
munity. 

The pioneer period in Catholic education has practically elapsed and 
we are all well entered upon a stage in which the increase of efficiency is 
the paramount issue. The attainment of this efficiency is made more 
and more difficult by the constant advances in the science of education 
with which it should be our aim not only to keep pace but sooner or later 
to assume some degree of leadership. 

The experience of the past would seem to indicate that efficiency 
in education can only be brought about through organization. We have 
something to learn at the present time from the history of the public 
schools around 1850. The public schools at that time were organized in 
small school districts and in the wards of the cities, each being a sepa- 
rate system unto itself. The surveys of the middle of the last century 
showed these systems to be suffering from many defects regarding 
teacher training, quality of instruction, attendance, etc. The recognition 
of this condition led to the appointment of superintendents, especially 
in the larger cities, and the organization of the wards into a common 
system, with an immediate and decided improvement in work done all 
along the line. The condition of our schools is much superior to that of 
the public schools of 1850, and yet it would be blindness on our part not 
to recognize the salutary lesson of organization we have to learn from 
the history of that period. 

In the organization of a Catholic school system the diocese is the 
normal unit, not only by the canons of the Council of Baltimore but in 
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virtue of Canon Law and the general plan of Church discipline. Yet 
as we contemplate the problem of school organization in a diocese, we 
are confronted with so many elements that make for disunion and so 
few that foster the establishment of efficient unity, that there is need to 
take stock of all the resources at hand if the necessary degree of organi- 
zation is to be attained. 

Some of the factors which seriously interfere with the effective 
organization of the schools of a diocese may well be mentioned. In- 
most dioceses the schools divide themselves into groups, the nature of 
which vary to a pronounced degree. There is usually the large metro- 
politan city in which the Catholic school system corresponds very largely 
to that of a city public school system. In addition to this there are often 
other large cities within the borders of the diocese where the schools are 
likewise city schools, but where conditions differ from those of the 
metropolitan city. 

Besides the city school systems most dioceses contain a number of 
medium sized towns, whose school requirements are not the same as 
those of the cities. And over and above these there will be found a 
large number of rural or semi-rural schools having their own problems 
and their own demands. How to weld these greatly diversified groups 
of schools into a functioning unity is probably one of the most dis- 
concerting problems the diocesan organization has to face. This problem 
is made more difficult by the fact that each parish assumes considerable 
independence in the operation of its school, and while at times this is com- 
bined with an unreserved cooperation in the diocesan plans, there are 
other occasions when parish independence tends to disrupt the diocesan 
system and operates to the injury of Catholic education. 

These difficulties in the ‘way of true organization and consequent 
progress would be greatly reduced if there were at hand a homogeneous 
teaching force whose members would enter with common ideals into 
these perplexing problems and by their unity offset the inherent disunion 
of the situation. This, however, is not the case, for instead of a homo- 
geneous teaching force, the schools of the diocese are staffed with Sisters 
of various communities, each with its own rules, traditions and spirit, 
and often completely out of contact with the aims and efforts of other 
communities. The problem is made more complicated by the fact that 
each community is not engaged solely in teaching one class of schools, 
but finds itself in charge of city schools, middle town schools and rural 
schools simultaneously. 

Such is the situation found in every diocese, a situation whose elements 
seem designed to foster disunion, and yet the progress of Catholic educa- 
tion depends upon our ability to bring order into these separated parts 
and to weld these varied factors into a united and effective organiza-~ 
tion. The chief means of overcoming this handicap is through the 
medium of a common training. 
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The spirit of a system, its policies and its general methods, can 
be inculcated in a well-organized and unified teacher-training course as 
in no other way. If there are ever,to be real diocesan systems of 
schools and if we are ever to advance beyond our present partly disrupted 
condition, the diocesan administration must make itself felt in th 
training of the teachers who enter its schools. Diocesan unity demands 
unified teacher training, and unified teacher training presupposes some 
form of unified demonstration schools. 

The second consideration calling for diocesan help ‘in this matter is 
the fact that no community except the very largest can provide teacher 
training of such diversified character, with corresponding demonstration 
schools, to fulfill the needs of its Sisters. There is hardly a community 
whose work does not call upon it to train city school, town school and 
rural school teachers as well as primary, elementary and high school 
teachers for these respective types of schools. One is led to ask how 
any one community standing alone can provide demonstration schools 
of such quality and of such diversified features as to be an adequate 
laboratory for the varied types of schools in which the Sisters of that 
community will be engaged. It is true that the communities have the 
organization for a certain amount of teacher training, and most com- 
munities have facilities for some sort of demonstration school, and this 
is true regardless of whether these facilities have been developed so 
far or not. The real difficulty seems to be in the fact that when the 
communities develop their resources to the maximum they will still be 
inadequate. A community may provide a good normal staff and may 
build up one type of demonstration school, as has been done in some 
places, but it is practically impossible for any community, even the 
largest, to provide the varied kinds of training which their own needs 
and the needs of the dioceses in which they labor require. The number 
of novices in training in a convent at any one time will never warrant 
the engagement of a complete corps of normal teachers or demonstration 
instructors. Furthermore, human talent is not so plentiful that a diocese 
can hope to have numerous first class, teacher-training organizations 
within its borders. And if talent were available in several communities, 
it would be a prodigal waste of the most precious thing we have, the 
lives of talented Sisters, to have this duplication going on. The fact is 
that the average diocese will have to tax all its resources to provide one 
or two first class training schools with demonstration facilities suited 
to. the demands of the diocese. The individual communities cannot 
do this, and even the diocese will have to extend itself before it is 
accomplished. 


Theoretical courses in teaching principles and methods are being 
carried on in numerous centers throughout the country, but the inade- 
quacy of present demonstration and practice school facilities, is the weak 
spot in the teacher-training program. The time is past when so impor- 
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tant an element can be lightly passed over or neglected; every effort 
must be made to provide the laboratory facilities in the science of teach- 
ing, which alone can insure the proper training of the younger Sisters 
about to enter the system. 

Considerations already referred to, throw a great share in the burden 
of this work as well as the entire teacher-training program, upon the 
shoulders of the diocesan organization. Foremost among these con- 
siderations is the pressing need at the present time of better and more 
effective unity among the schools of the diocese, a necessity if Catholic 
education is to progress and yet an advantage hardly to be hoped for 
without some degree of. unified training. Hardly less important than 
this consideration is the fact that the average community will never 
be able without great waste and duplication to provide, with its own 
resources and personnel alone, the type of teacher training required. 
Some sort of pooling of all the resources of the diocese alone can 
bring the normal work with its demonstration schools to the proper degree 
of efficiency. It would be futile to attempt to describe how this is to 
be carried out, for the circumstances, the resources and the position of 
the teaching communities, are almost as varied as the dioceses them- 
selves. Each diocese has its own problems and its own advantages, and 
each will probably find a different method of attaining the same result. 
It is sufficient that we be conscious of the serious nature of the work, 
and that we labor with earnestness for the best interest of the’ Catholic 
schools of the country. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF QUESTIONING 


REVEREND JOSEPH A. HICKEY, 0. S. A., D. D., VILLANOVA COLLEGE, 
VILLANOVA, PA. 


The factors which make for success in the art of teaching, 
in so far as they affect the teacher are twofold: (1) the ex- 
ternal elements of skill, which may be styled the mechanical 
factors; (2) the elements of insight and resourcefulness, which 
may be called the judgment factors. These latter are obviously 
the more important as well as more difficult of attainment. It 
is perhaps with these in mind, that adapting the popular phrase, 
we say “the teacher is born not made”. The former are more 
readily acquired and while less important, being but a means to- 
an end, are yet unquestionably very useful. Their usefulness 
consists chiefly in the fact that they promote efficiency through 
the elimination of waste in the organization and direction of 
the teaching effort. Though no amount of mechanical ability 
will atone for the lack of insight and resourcefulness in a 
teacher, yet on the other hand the effort of the gifted teacher 
may be in a large measure impaired or frustrated by an ignorance 
of the practical rules of the art. The superior craftsman is 
recognized not only by the quality of the results he achieves but 
likewise by the nature of the process he employs in securing 
them. In each craft we find a number of standard rules of ac- 
cepted practice incorporating what experience has shown to be 
the best methods of obtaining results. These rules form what 
is styled the “technique” of the craft, and normally speaking 
their observance will obviate much blundering and floundering 
and will greatly facilitate success. 

As it is with the other crafts, so it is with teaching. A full 
measure of success in the classroom depends upon the practice 
of a good teaching technique, that is to say, of those rules of 
external procedure which wisdom and experience have shown 
to be the best calculated to promote efficiency. Such rules will 

(828) 
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deal with certain details of class management and discipline, the 
orderly arrangement of the teaching process, the conduct of the 
various types of lessons, and similar phases of the teacher’s 
work. They will have to do likewise with the teacher’s use of 
questions. Indeed so closely allied are teaching and questioning, 
that the teacher’s skill and ability may be measured with fair 
accuracy by the ability and skill he displays in his questioning. 

It is a commonplace to say that what the brush is to the artist 
and the scalpel to the surgeon, the question is to the teacher. 
Certainly it is an instrument of which he must make constant 
use and which is indispensable for his purpose. There is a dif- 
ference, however, between the instrument of the artist or sur- 
geon and that of the teacher. Whereas the brush or scalpel are 
furnished to the former already formed needing only to be ap- 
plied with skill, the teacher’s instrument must be each time fash- 
ioned to meet the changing situations of the classroom, thus de- 
manding a twofold skill, in the framing as well as in the use 
of questions. This, of course, calls for practical judgment of a 
higher order and is indeed an art in itself. At the same time 
like the art of teaching of which it is a part, attention to certain 
tules and precautions suggested by experience can help it greatly. 

It is generally estimated that in the average recitation the ques- 
tions of the teacher consume two-thirds of the time and the 
answers of the pupils one-third. This perhaps is only another 
way of saying that the teacher in consuming twice as much 
time does twice as much work as the pupil. While it is true 
that the distribution of time between teacher and pupil will vary 
according to the nature of the subject-matter and the specific 
purpose of the class exercise, there is no doubt that much time 
is wasted and consumed to the detriment of the class by the 
teacher’s lack of thoughtfulness and reflection in the framing 
of questions. The haziness and misunderstanding in the minds 
of pupils which so frequently make it necessary to repeat and 
tecast questions, could be readily eliminated if sufficient atten- 
tion were given ‘to the mechanical aspects of the question. Cer- 
tainly if care were regularly exercised to see that the questions 
asked were clear and simple in language, specific and definite 
rather than vague and ambiguous in scope, and in structure 
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adapted to the intelligence of the class, a much better distribu- 
tion of pupil and teacher activity would result. For one thing 
the necessity of recasting questions would be greatly lessened, 
and at the same time the attention of the pupils, being freed 
from distractions occasioned by its language and structure, could 
be more advantageously concentrated on the thought of the ques- 
tion. Besides its structure and language, the form of the ques- 
tion, judged by the character of pupil response it is designed 
to elicit, is all important in the promotion of classroom economy 
and teaching efficiency. 

The teacher is not a mere hearer of lessons, or a drill master. 
He is a teacher of pupils rather than a teacher of subjects. His 
aim is to stimulate thought and develop minds, and it is this 
purpose which should guide him in his choice of questions as 
means to that end. Whether the question employed be a testing 
or a teaching one, whether its immediate purpose be to revive 
memory, to test knowledge or to develop ideas, it should be de- 
vised always with a view to its educative effect upon the pupil. 
The question, therefore, which calls for greater and better effort, 
which contributes better to mental growth, should be preferred 
always to the one of narrower scope. Hence ‘it is deemed poor 
teaching practice to employ the direct form of question, such 
as can be answered by a simple “yes” or “no’’, since questions 
of this kind indulge a propensity to guess, call for limited effort 
and fail to test thought adequately. The same may he said of 
the general use of questions which may be answered with a 
single word as well as of alternative and elliptical questions. 
While indeed there are occasions, such for example as in re- 
views and drills, when one or other type of these questions may 
be found useful, the field of their usefulness is so limited that 
for purposes of general practice they may be disregarded and 
their use supplanted by the indirect form which will demand a 
complete statement as an answer. 


Again, if the teacher be anxious to test adequately the under- 
standing of his pupils, he will be careful to avoid so wording 
his question as to give a clue.to the answer. It is for this reason 
that “leading” questions, which practically contain or suggest 
the answer, and which result in the teacher rather than the pupil 
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giving the response, are so severely condemned. The practice 
of following closely the words of the text-book in framing ques- 
tions is subject to the same objection. ‘ Text-book questions, as 
they are usually called, since they may be answered readily by 
any pupil with merely a good verbal memory, are inadequate and 
unreliable tests of a pupil’s understanding. Is there any lesson 
that a teacher may learn more profitably from experience than 
the futility of relying upon mere words, phrases and formal . 
definitions as an indication of a pupil’s knowledge? How often 
do we not find pupils who can glibly recite and cite rules, who 
yet when put to the test show that they have failed to appre- 
ciate the significance of the words and definitions they so read- 
ily employ. Certainly it is more important to be able to recog- 
nize a noun than to be able to give a definition of a noun: to 
be able to understand the meaning of mood and tense, than to 
be able to repeat from memory the text-book definitions. This 
failure of pupils properly to comprehend what they have learned 
may often be justly attributed to failure on the part of the teacher 
to so frame and vary his question as to demand an answer dif- 
ferent from the book form. The teacher who relies excessively 
upon text-book questions, fails properly to develop understand- 
ing, puts a premium upon text-book answers, and has but him- 
self to blame if his pupil acquires merely a superficial knowledge 
of words and definitions. 

Moreover, if the teacher would succeed in developing mental ~ 
power he must need remember that understanding does not 
consist in a knowledge of mere facts and details, but rather in 
a knowledge of associated and connected units; not in a knowl- 
edge of the parts of a thing, but in the knowledge of the un- 
derlying unity which connects the parts. If, then, mental power 
is to result from teaching, it must be reflected in the ability to 
grasp a thing in its causes, effects, and relations, as well as in 
its details. It should therefore be the teacher’s aim through his 
questions to bring out and emphasize as far as possible facts in 
their proper sequence, dependence, and logical unity where such 
exists, thereby promoting understanding in this broader sense. 
The failure to develop systematic thought and a mastery of sub- 
jects is often due to the predominant use of what Bagley not in- 
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appropriately calls “pumping” questions, that is, questions which 
call for a number of small, detailed, fragmentary facts, with no 
attempt properly to organize them in the minds of the pupils. 

Many teachers need to be reminded that the chief function 
of the teacher is not the forging of links so much as the forging 
of chains. While the individual links may be important, it is 
more important that they should be properly joined and united 
in their appropriate chain. It is for this reason that the topical 
type of question which calls for an understanding of a thing in 
its entirety as well as in its parts and their relations to one 
another, recommends itself as a more appropriate test of knowl- 
edge and of greater educative value in mental development, and 
should be employed wherever possible. The same may be said 
of questions proposed in the form of problems. Besides stimu- 
lating interest and focusing attention on that which is essential 
and relevant, they provide a valuable training in the recognition 
and use of principles, and are a more reliable test of knowledge 
than mere formal definitions and formule. 

Analytical and judgment questions too, possess great merit 

in stimulating thought and developing minds, and it is upon 
these as well as upon the topical and problem type of question 
that the teacher should place his chief reliance. Where they 
are regularly and consistently employed by the teacher, especially 
when they are the effect of judicious and careful planning, uni- 
form ‘good results may be anticipated; nor will there be any 
occasion to quarrel with the distribution of teacher and pupil 
activity since a more extended and more independent effort on 
the part of pupils will follow as a natural consequence. 
_ Not all questions, of course, can be of this type. Not every 
part of every lesson lends itself readily to their use. Neverthe- 
less the field of their usefulness is very wide and the extent to 
which they can be employed in the classroom is very great. 
Since they represent the goal after which we should strive, we 
should seek to prefer them wherever feasible to other types of 
questions. 

The number of questions used by the teacher in a class exer- 
cise is a good indication whether the best form of question has 
been employed and has an important bearing on classroom econ- 
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omy. It is for this reason that the number of questions asked 
is considered a good index of teaching efficiency. Some one 
has said that the teacher’s skill varies in inverse ratio With the 
number as well as the quality of questions he employs. A little 
reflection will convince us that there may be much truth in this 
statement. Certainly the teacher who must use two or more 
questions to secure the same results which another can secure 
with only one is, in that measure, less efficient, not only because 
he is wasteful but likewise because the response he evokes from 
the pupil, being less sustained and complete, is in consequence 
not so valuable. A good teacher, in the nature of things, must 
ask many questions, but understanding correctly the function of 
the teacher and the important bearing of the question, he will 
plan them with a definite purpose in view and thus, avoiding 
many common defects, achieve maximal results. 


Much might be added on the manner of distributing and 
addressing questions to the class and their relation to class at- 
tention, but the limit of our present discussion will not permit 


a more extended treatment of the subject. Even a brief con- 
sideration of the matter, however, reveals what an important 
part the question plays in the instruction of pupils, and how 
necessary it is to plan and employ questions intelligently and in 
accordance with the rules which the technique of questioning 
suggests, if we would reap a generous measure of success in 
our work. Experience teaches us how easy it is to become 
careless in routine aspects of teaching and to form habits which 
are wasteful. A little care and a habit of self scrutiny will 
protect us against the evil results which are sure to follow from 
a neglect of the minor yet important rules of a good teaching 
practice. It is true indeed that the hand behind the instrument 
and the teacher behind the question are more important than the 
question. Nevertheless, while a knowledge of the technique or 
“form” of questioning will not in itself make one a good teacher, 
any more than the knowledge of the technique of the pianoforte 
will make one a virtuoso, it will at any rate indicate the prac- 
tical road to success and cannot be safely ignored. 
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DISCUSSION 


SIsTER Mary JusTINIAN: We have seen from Father Hickey’s paper 
the importance and the value of good questioning. We have found that 
the necessity of complying with rules which underlie its form and 
technique, and that the need of untiring ingenuity on the part of the 
teacher to meet varying situations in the classroom, are very essential, 
These points are worthy of much merit and Father Hickey has given 
them due consideration; it remains only to emphasize some of these 
facts. Since questioning is so important a factor in a teacher’s success, 
a few additional suggestions on the distribution of questions and the 
types of questions will not be amiss. 

It is true that very often waste of time and energy, inattention, and 
poor discipline are avoided to a great extent by good questions. Now a 
teacher may ask, what are the outstanding features of a good question 
which will win his purpose? Framing one’s questions with deliberation 
and due reflection, formulating a question skillfully so as to avoid re- 
casting the order or form for better understanding, adapting one’s self 
to all situations by rapid and clear thinking, are some of the chief char- 
acteristics. If the teacher has secured a fair distribution of questions 
by some device, and if he has secured the attention of the whole class 
whereby mental activity was aroused, then so far as technique and kind 
of questioning are concerned, he has accomplished his end. 

Now, to secure the attention of the whole class it is important to 
effect group work, not concert recitation but class mental activity. The 
pupils are doing effective work when al! are thinking vigorously during 
the recitation. The method of questioning that challenges the attention 
of all in the class is the one that promotes the greatest activity. The 
questions that are asked without order or discrimination, calling the name 
of the pupil after the question has been asked, command the attention 
of every one. When the class does not know who will be held responsible 
for the answer, every one needs to be alert. After the teacher chooses 
one to answer the queston, the rest listen, to agree or to disagree with 
the individual’s response. It should be kept in mind that answers to 
the teacher’s questions are to be addressed to all in the class and not 
to him alone. Thus, as a rule, the repetition of the answer is avoided 
by the teacher. Herein he can examine himself in regard to the answer 
he receives, for it is a natural counterpart of the question. If the ques- 
tion which he has asked is designed to analyze or to develop a subject 
of thought and the pupil can not answer it, it is well for the teacher to 
scrutinize his question to find the cause of the failure. 

If the teacher wants to test the quality of his questions he can ask 
himself whether they were of sufficient scope, that is, viewed from the 
standpoint of provoking thought. The teacher will allow time for 
reflection; he will not expect an answer immediately after the utterance 
of his question. A question requiring thought will not be followed by a 
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waving of hands, but rather by a period oi silent and thoughtful re- 
flection. When time is given for the answer, it causes mental growth 
and lends dignity to the procedure. However, in review and drill ques- 
tions considerable speed may be attained. 

It is well to choose not only the bright pupils but also the poor ones 
so that each has a fair share in the recitation. Of course it is under- 
stood that the questions are adapted to the individual’s ability and 
experience. The pupil is his chief concern and not the lesson alone. 
Stereotyped order in calling upon the pupils should be avoided for 
obvious reasons. It is best to call pupils by name rather than to indicate 
or make signs by pointing at them. 

Now, along with the technique it is necessary to consider the types 
of questions in general. If the teacher wishes to test the knowledge of 
a pupil he utilizes fact questions. If he wishes to supplement the 
material of a text-book he asks a thought question. This point is im- 
portant, for teachers who cling to text-book answers develop super- 
ficiality in the pupils, as has been shown in Father Hickey’s paper. If 
he wishes the pupil to organize the subject-matter, he asks a question 
that requires a topical answer. If he wishes to vitalize the feelings, to 
stimulate the emotions, a question that brings about the desired emotions 
would be the one to demand attention. These are types of questions 
which the teacher will consider from the point of view of the lesson 
which he desires to develop. 

In conclusion, it is only necessary to stress the importance of the 
question. If the teacher employs questions that are stimulating, definite, 
logical, thought-provoking, and suited to the individual’s capacity, he is 
paving his road to success. Questioning is one of the best methods by 
which a mature mind can help the learner in the development of mental 
growth, The teacher and pupil work together, the former guides and 
the latter is stirred to action. A teacher who questions well teaches well, 
and is a desirable model to follow. 





THE CATHOLIC TEACHER’S ROLE IN THE FOSTER. 
ING OF VOCATIONS 


MOTHER MARY ANSELM, O. S. D., PH. D., DOMINICAN NOVITIATE, 
AMITYVILLE, N. Y. 


“Help the Bishop, help the communities, one vocation from 
every priest and teacher”. Such has been the slogan accompany- 
ing every order, article, letter or circular emanating during the 
past scholastic year from the office of the Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools in the diocese of Brooklyn. 

“Help the Bishop”. Who would not wish to help lighten , the 
burden of a Bishop? And what would lighten it much more 
effectively than the assurance that there is no dearth.of goodly 
pasture for the lambkins of his flock in the diocesan schools, 
that there are Brothers, Sisters, and schools enough to care for 
the growing generation, that there are enough good Sisters to 
replace the mothers for the poor orphans in asylums, and to give 
sympathetic care to the afflicted and suffering members in hos- 
pitals and homes. “Help the communities”. No one knows 
better than the heads of religious communities what dire need 
there is at the present time for more and ever more vocations. 
Everywhere in the country and in every field of religious en- 
deavor there is a demand for Brothers and Sisters. Although 
in a meeting of this nature one might be pardoned for stressing 
the need of religious teachers in our expanding school system, 
yet we do not wish to leave out of consideration the equally great 
needs in hospitals, and in the home and foreign missions. “One 
vocation from every priest and teacher”. We sometimes wonder 
whether there is enough serious thought given by us to the ne- 
cessity of insuring, as far as humans are called upon to do so, 
continuation of our various works by leaving spiritual heirs, and 
how incumbent it therefore is on those of us now in the field 
to strive to attract magnanimous souls in order to emulate us 

(336) 
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and carry on the work which is fast slipping from aging hands 
wearied in the labors of zeal in the vineyard of the Lord. 

There is no doubt that we all see and feel the importance of 
this duty of teachers. Everybody knows that in recent years 
very able Catholic educators have read and discussed papers on 
this subject. Yet we all agree that it cannot be kept before our 
minds aften enough. For this reason your kind indulgence is 
asked for well known truths on some of our obligations in this 
regard as Catholic teachers. 

In order to lend the air of novelty to this paper we aim to 
cover four points: 1—the need of preventing vocation leak- 
age; 2— the special need of vocations to the priesthood and the 
brotherhood ; 3 —the school influence on vocations ; and 4 — the 
after school life or sodality opportunities for developing voca- 
tions, 

I. THE NEED OF PREVENTING VOCATION LEAKAGE 


It can hardly be denied that in religious communities there 
is very often a lamentable disregard of hygienic rules of living. 


This may be due to the fact that the idea of mortification and 
self-denial inculcated in the novitiate makes religious impervious 
to discomforts and makes them look with suspicion on every- 
thing that renders life agreeable. As good teachers we are 
bound to look after the physical health of our pupils and follow 
all the wise regulations which the modern curriculum imposes 
in this respect. But when it comes to applying these same rules 
to ourselves and taking reasonable precautions that our work be 
not hampered through our impaired vitality due to lack of proper 
outdoor recreation, we very often fail to practice what we preach. 
Therefore let us help ameliorate existing conditions by lending 
our wholehearted support by word and action to any movement 
which will tend to encourage the better observance of the laws 
of health in our communities. Horariums of novitiates and 
other convents should be so regulated as to safeguard the none 
too robust health of teachers and especially to guard against the 
early physical breakdown of the young teachers. The average 
life of the teacher is shorter in most cases than that of men 
and women employed in other work in the same communities, 
and therefore far-seeing Superiors now provide for periodical 
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examinations, physical exercises, walks, recreative games, and 
play. Instead of looking askance upon such “innovations” lei 
us hail them with the unstinted approval which they deserve. 
Far from weakening the religious life of a community, proper 
attention to the physical well-being of the teachers renders 
meditation, spiritual reading, and the other religious exercises 
more effective. Moral, mental, and physical efficiency is the goal 
to be desired. A healthy mind in a healthy body is one of the 
greatest assets of the teacher. Therefore the campaign to gather 
more subjects into our teaching orders should not be defeated 
in part by the leakage brought on by the lack of care shown 
those in active service. Urging the young with piety, talent, anda 
call from heaven to exchange the gaiety of home for the quiet 
of the convent, the Church would promise them such physical 
care as will lengthen out their years and fill them to overflowing 
with terms of service in the classrooms of our Catholic schools. 


‘ II, VOCATIONS TO THE PRIESTHOOD AND BROTHERHOOD 

Under the old dispensation and in the early ages of the Church 
the teachers of the young were traditionally of the male sex. 
Women as teachers of boys are of comparatively recent date. 
This fact may serve to bring before our minds the all-important 
duty of encouraging and helping worthy young men and boys 
into ecclesiastical seminaries and Brothers’ novitiates. It is very 
natural that a Sister should encourage a promising boy to pre- 
pare for the seminary. But surely there are boys met with in 
every school who do not impress us with the peculiar aptitude 
for the high calling of the priest, but who nevertheless show 
unmistakable signs of aspirations after something higher than a 
trade or worldly profession. Where the Brothers teach these 
boys are soon discovered and gently led toward the novitiate; 
but do the Sisters always show a becoming zeal in this respect? 
At a certain age boys ought to be taught by men who can enter 
into their sports and influence and help shape their ideals and 
mode of action. Proof of this is the marked difference in bear- 
ing as soon as the little chaps are promoted from the Sisters’ 
to the Brothers’ department in the same school. The Sisters owe 
it also to themselves to help the Brothers get recruits in order 
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that fewer Sisters may have to be exposed to the unusual strain 
of coping with the growing boys at the expense of shattered 
nerves. An increase in vocations for the brotherhoods, then, 
spells self-preservation for the Sisters. It is simply imperative 
that we should realize the great need of the brotherhoods and 
help fill up the ranks of these great factors in building up a 
virile Catholicity. 

Bishops in nearly every diocese have become alive to the need 
of the little seminary as a feeder for the diocesan seminary. 
What a great blessing for a diocese these nurseries of clerical 
vocations are, may be seen from the flourishing condition of these 
institutions in Brooklyn, New York, and Chicago. Every teacher 
should take pride in keeping candidates from her school on the 
roster of the seminary and so take an intimate part in the world 
apostolate. What is so important and vital a move to insure 
a good diocesan priesthood is none the less expedient for the 
growth of religious communities. The brotherhoods have un- 
derstood this and acted upon it for a longer period than the 
sisterhoods, and consequently, many orders of teaching Brothers 
have already well-established juniorates, or schools for aspirants. 
Perhaps conditions brought on by the war, now happily not ob- 
taining, such as high wages for mediocre talent and service, 
tempting promising subjects to abandon their studies, have mag- 
nified the loss entailed by the communities in the upkeep of such 
preparatory schools. However, the financial risk incurred can- 
not be compared with the good accomplished in these juniorates, 
and we heartily advise the opening of these pre-novitiate schools 
by the communities of Brothers and Sisters. The best talent of 
the order should be employed to teach these future pillars of 
Catholic education, and prudent masters and mistresses ap- 
pointed over these boys and girls to impregnate them with the 
religious spirit and to watch for evident signs of lack of voca- 
tion, so as to be able to sift the chaff from the wheat in the 
very vestibule of the religious life. 


III. THE SCHOOL INFLUENCES FOR VOCATIONS 
There is a vital need of working intelligently for more voca- 
tions. Perhaps the greatest factor that enters into attracting 
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young people to the religious life is the power of personal mag- 
netism. We all know good, holy, and well-meaning Brothers 
and Sisters whose colorless personality has never impressed a 
single pupil with the beauty of a life hidden in Christ Jesus. 
On the other hand we have all met another class of religious 
with little reputation for great piety who can draw young souls 
and fire them with the great desire of giving up all for Christ. 
We see then how powerful a winning and sympathetic personality 
is in the Catholic teacher. Of course, if the teacher combines 
with this happy characteristic personal holiness, then we have the 
ideal fisher of souls and there will be no limits to the good that 
can be accomplished for the cause of Christ. And we all have 
it. within our power to become like St. Paul, “all things to all 
men”, if we but strive to overcome that in us which repels rather 
than draws others. 

A teacher really owes it to herself to use every means in her 
power to try to reach the ideal she cannot help glimpsing from 
time to time. A teacher, be that teacher Brother or Sister, is 
never a religious for him or herself alone. (You will pardon 
us if we lapse into the feminine pronoun.) She will influence 
willy-nilly for good or for evil all the souls with whom she 
comes in such close and intimate daily contact. She bears a 
light that should not be hidden under a bushel, and she must 
“take heed lest the light that is within her be not darkness” as 
Holy Writ says. (Luke xl-35). Young children are naturally 
attracted to their teacher. She represents to them all knowledge 
and power outside the home. She is frequently held up to those 
at home as the one great model. Even the best of mothers is 
sometimes made aware that in some things she holds but second 
place in her child’s affections and admiration. Choice souls early 
manifest their inclination to the higher life, and alert and zealous 
teachers will readily become cognizant of unmistakable signs of 
vocation even in elementary schools. A word of Christian cau- 
tion may be appropriate. Religious should be big enough to be 
able to rise above being warped by local interests, which chill 
an incipient vocation for the foreign missions with the caustic 
remark that there is work enough to be.done at home — that it 
is wrong to throw oneself away on the heathens. Such persons 
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forget that the Church is all-embracing and Catholic. Then 
there are a few who do not scruple to throw cold water on the 
ardent admiration a girl may give expression to for an institute 
other than their own. Such a proceeding cannot but harm re- 
ligion. What matters it, after all, for the person through whom 
a girl is encouraged to become a religious, provided she become 
one — what matters it what portion of the vineyard she selects, 
so long as she works in the vineyard. Service, team-work, effi- 
ciency, disinterestedness, have become shibboleths to fire 
philanthropists and social workers. Perhaps some Catholic teach- 
ers could profit a little from the example of those outside the 
fold by applying more broadminded views to their own conse- 
crated service. 

Just because a teacher’s influence over others is so far-reaching 
she owes it to the cause to improve her natural temperament in 
order to acquire those traits that will make her a drawing-card, 
an enlisting officer, in the great army of the religious life. Real 
honesty, uprightness of conscience must be cultivated. A sham 
will not fool girls and boys who have attained the age of dis- 
cretion. The children soon see through virtue that is not solid 
and draw their own conclusions when they perceive vanity, 
envy, and duplicity in a person wearing the uniform of the King 
of Kings, and belonging to His inner circle. We instinctively 
despise one who lives a lie, we cannot esteem a person who rings 
false, no matter thow affable and engaging she seems to be. On 
the other hand, where one sees a strict sense of duty lived up 
to, one is thrilled to admiration, — and generosity and devotion 
to duty are infectious and easily caught by the young people 
confided to the care of religious. Personal magnetism always 
presupposes strength of will which is so necessary an asset of 
one who would influence others indirectly in their choice of vo- 
cation. How well we all remember those among our early 
teachers who were like mountains of strength and help — capa- 
ble and dependable, exacting but just, equable and calm rather 
than hard and pretentious, “possessed of his own soul under 
all provocation”, as St. Francis de Sales remarks to Philotheus. 
Strength of will is quite compatible with gentleness and kind- 
ness, perhaps the sweetest virtues to grace the teachers of the 
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young. These virtues are truly the irresistible charm of the 
Sister in her intercourse with her pupils in and outside of school, 
Kindness is the necessary complement of strength of will. It 
begets that sympathy without which we cannot reach out to 
those whom we would benefit. Happy are those born with a 
kind heart! But even the most austere of us can, by persevering 
effort, cultivate kindness of heart and so increase our own hap- 
piness and our sphere of influence for good. 

If a teacher is to be a magnet she must seek to be respected 
as well as loved. She must at all times be dignified. A religious 
should be “strong as a diamond, more tender than a mother”, 
' as Lacordaire puts it. A dignified demeanor reveals character 
and increases the social influence of a person. A religious 
preaches by her whole exterior,—by her habit, her carriage 
or bearing, her voice, her gestures. Children are as sharp and 
relentless in their criticism as they are sincere and loyal in their 
attachments. You may, therefore, exhort and preach to arouse 


the feelings and desires for a higher life, but if your exterior 
is not in keeping with the ideal you wish to inculcate, your 
preaching will be in vain. 


If personal magnetism exercises such great power in our deal- 
ing with impressionable young people, what should be said of 
the value of prayer? “Pray ye that the Lord of the harvest send 
laborers into His vineyard.” He is to send them, not we; but 
He is to send them at the behest of our prayers ;— for after 
all, Apollo or Paul may sow and water, but it is “God Who 
giveth the increase.” Without prayer we are but “sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals.” “Nemo dat quod non habet.”’ — 
Or as a master of the spiritual life says so beautifully: “Only 
through prayer do we come to true wisdom and to a true un- 
derstanding of our holy vocation as educators. Only by prayer 
are we fitted to counsel and direct the pupils under our care. 
Only by prayer is our soul strengthened to meet the trials that 
beset the path of the consecrated religious teacher. Only by 
prayer is the love of God and of our neighbor made the guiding 
principle of our life —a love that is not presumptuous but tem- 
pered by a holy fear—a love that can do all things, bear all 
things for the love of our great exemplar Jesus, the teacher par 
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excellence.” If, when we teach our pupils how to pray we also 
try to impregnate them with the spirit of prayer, our work can- 
not help but be inspirational to those inclined to religion. 

It was with satisfaction we learned from the Homiletic and 
Pastoral Reviews that last yéar the illustrious Bishop of this 
great diocese of Cleveland, Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., 
requested that the Holy See grant a plenary indulgence for pub- 
lic novenas held for the purpose of obtaining vocations to the 
priesthood and the religious life. This the Sacred Apostolic 
Penitentiary granted for a period of seven years beginning July 
4, 1922, and sent the document directly to the Rt. Rev. Bishop. 


To make the novena the following antiphon and prayer is to 
be said daily: 


Ant: Why stand you here all the day idle? 
Go you also into my vineyard. 
V. Pray the Lord of the harvest, 
R. That He may send laborers into His vineyard. 


Let us pray: O God, who dost not wish the death of the sin- 
ner but rather that he be converted and live, give, we beseech 
Thee, through the intercession of the Blessed Mary ever Virgin 
and of all the saints, taborers to Thy Church, that they may be 
cooperators of Christ and may expend themselves and be spent 
for souls, Through Christ our Lord. 


The above brings to our notice a beautiful lesson on what kind 
of devotions to propagate. You will see that the prayer pre- 
scribed for this important novena is an old approved form, scrip- 
tural and solid and to the point. A treatise on prayer in rela- 
tion to the teaching office could be written in explanation of this 
prayer alone. Let it suffice to draw the attention of teachers to 
the sublime and efficacious liturgical prayers of the Church and 
the necessity of opening up the beauties of these to their pupils. 

The period given daily to religious instruction may be one of 
conscious propaganda. Here you can impress on the children’s 
minds the one thing needful, make them love everything per- 
taining to religion, instill in their hearts so great a love of God 
that the seed once sown cannot but bear fruit. All children are 
by nature religious and crave for the higher things if the teacher 
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presents them properly. What a wealth of examples you have 
to draw from to enliven your catechism instruction! Old and 
New Testament characters can be made to live again. The 
saints who wore the religious garb may be commented on as 
their feasts recur every year, and the great need of the present 
day of such men and women, stressed. Pious practices such as 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament before and after school should 
be encouraged, the private recitation of the beads, going to a 
regular confessor rather than lining up before the box that has 
the smallest number of penitents, may be brought home to the 
children in the talk on confession. In fine, the enthusiastic 
propagandist will find a thousand and one avenues of approach 
to the religious mind of the child. 


In these days of commendable interest in the missions, the 
geography lessori may be an indirect means of awakening in the 
child’s mind the desirability and nobility of self-sacrifice, of 
literally leaving all to labor for souls in foreign lands. No coun- 
try should be studied without inquiring into the existing religious 


conditions and the influence of the missionaries on the lives of 
the people. Illustrative material, such as pictures, mission re- 
ports, are easily procurable from the Diocesan Director of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, and mission crusade 
literature and magazines will stimulate interest and keep the 
topic before the pupils. There is a certain glamour in the mis- 
sionary work which appeals to souls that cannot be reached, by 
the familiar, arduous routine work of teaching orders in the 
homeland. Nevertheless, the fascination of some of our noblest 
youth for missionary vocations, will not diminish the number 
attracted to the less heralded, but truly important work of teach- 
ing the young in our own American Catholic schools, and al- 
leviating the sufferings of the sick and poor in our home dioceses. 
People with vision make the best religious. Only these can 
rise to any height or undertake great responsibilities. There- 
fore, instill high ideals in the minds of your pupils if you would 
arouse them to emulate the men and women who have followed 
Christ in religious orders. Accustom your pupils to hard work. 
Do not over-cater to their likes and dislikes. One reason for 
the lack of religious vocations is the present-day attitude of 
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eliminating from the training of children all that is hard and dis- 
agreeab‘e. Reared in this way, a life of mortification and self- 
denial frightens them. 

So much for the work of the teacher while the child is at 
elementary school. But the relative worth of this work between 
high school teachers and elementary school teachers has been 
tested in cities that have a system of free diocesan high schools. 
The teaching orders there are re-enforced year after year with 
numbers of candidates graduated from these schools — candi- 
dates solidly grounded in religion as well as in the secular 
branches. It is during high school age that the strongest and 
most enduring ties are formed. It is here that the teacher be- 
comes the real model and can rise to the occasion to bring to a 
successful issue what the elementary teacher has so happily be- 
gun. Students of psychology know that this impressionable age 
of sentiment and romance can easily be directed into the field of 
religion, and so influence a choice of vocation. 

Note with what success our separated brethren annually draw 
missionaries and teachers for their foreign missions from the 
ranks of high school and college graduates. These young people 
fired with zeal leave loved homes and country to follow accord- 
ing to their lights the call of the Master and do untold good. 
Surely the product of Catholic high schools and colleges will 
not be found less zealous and magnanimous for the interests of 
Christ and His Church if the cause is presented in a manner ap- 
pealing to their young hearts. 


IV. THE AFTER SCHOOL LIFE OR THE SODALITY OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR DEVELOPING VOCATIONS 


True it is that some of our older religious developed a high 
state of culture and refinement through the bitter training of 
a life-time of service and hard work, and these have been a 
credit to the Church, their order, and education, without ever 
having passed through high school or college; and there are as 
many more vocations to be encouraged among those not so 
fortunate as to have found their way into higher schools. Cath- 
olic teachers have a further field among their sodality girls, 
many of whom are compelled to enter the struggle for existence 
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as soon as they have been graduated from elementary school. 
These girls need their teachers’ special “follow up.” It has been 
our experience that such postulants have acquired a certain poise 
and self-reliance in their contact with the hard realities of life 
which help greatly in their spiritual and professional formation 
in the novitiate. Of course, all other things being equal, the 
high school or college graduate is and will be the most promis- 
ing subject in these days of almost universal education, and 
therefore, every effort should be bent to the establishment of 
free Catholic high schools in every diocese alive to the need of 
the Catholic training of children. Nevertheless, experience 
proves that sodalities may be very fertile fields for vocations 
when properly managed by the sympathetic and tactful Sister. 
Without taking an undue advantage of the pious girls 
who flock to the meetings the Sisters can and should make 
religion so attractive that thoughts of vocation must be awakened 
and bear fruit in the hearts of the more fervent members. We 
would be happy to give teachers a plan to test out possible vo- 
cations, but the pitfalls are so many and so varied that only 
masters in the spiritual life could safely advise here. This much 
we will say however, that were we to wait for infallible signs 
of holiness in those that apply to us our novitiates would re- 
main empty and the work of God suffer in consequence. 

The comparatively recent ruling of the Holy See which makes 
the call of the Superior of the seminary the sure outward sign 
of vocation to the holy priesthood, may be safely applied to vo- 
cations to religious communities and consequently lightens the 
responsibility of those instrumental in encouraging a boy or 
girl to enter the novitiate. Yet this is to be remembered, that the 
grace of God is so powerful that “stones can be turned into 
children of Abraham”, and we must take aspirants as we find 
them, with all their faults. Provided the aspirant shows com- 
mon sense and a good will to consecrate herself to the service 
of God, and enters wholeheartedly into all which that service 
implies, there should be no doubt of a vocation which is so pre- 
cious a gift to a soul. Teachers, indeed, in virtue of the grace of 
office, may rightly claim some measure of judging an aspirant’s 
aptitude for the religious life, but should: not lightly discourage 
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a girl or boy from entering the novitiate, which really is.the 
final test of a vocation. 


DISCUSSION 


Sister Loyo.a, H. F. N., Ph. D.: In the development of her paper 
Mother Anselm brought out very clearly reasons for the depletion of 
members in religious communities and has given us means and ways of 
increasing the number now in existence. Mother Anselm is to be com- 
plimented on her instructive paper. 

The communities here represented are indeed many. Were we to ask 
each of you what the greatest need of your community is you would 
undoubtedly and unhesitatingly answer: “We are in need of members”. 
Yes, lack of vocations, lack of members, are the cries of all communi- 
ties, both male and female, Due to the increase of population and ex- 
tension of work in the Church, there is need for more workers in the 
Lord’s vineyard. Though the Catholic popualtion is growing, religious 
vocations are not growing relatively proportionate. Because the things 
of this world are made alluring and fascinating to our young men and 
women, because there are not enough enthusiasts about the work of 
the Lord, religious vocations are scarce. 

In my own community seven years ago there were in the novitiate one 
hundred and thirty-eight. novices, to-day there are only twenty-seven. 
This actuality fills us with dismay. We presume that similar conditions 
prevail in other communities and wish therefore to stress in particular 
the paramount issue, namely, that the religious strive unceasingly to 
augment the number of those who would work for the cause of His little 
ones. If we are not indifferent to the work of the Lord and are con- 
cerned about the glory of God, we must be unceasing in our efforts to 
win souls to His service. 


In this discussion we hope to develop two points: Firstly, why we 
should foster religious vocations, and secondly, how we can induce others 
to the service of God. 


We who have consecrated ourselves to life in religion know that our 
foremost object in this life is self-sanctification; in religion our own 
salvation is made the more secure. If we love the Creator and are 
zealous about the eternal salvation of our neighbor, it is primarily for 
this reason that we should induce others to enter the religious life. In 
order that the name of God be known, loved and glorified everywhere 
there are needed workers: who assiduously and untiringly labor for His 
cause. The more laborers there are in the vineyard of the Lord, the 
more efficacious will their work be. We who are of the vineyard should 
be unceasing in our efforts to procure co-workers for the purposes of 
disseminating knowledge of the Lord, extending His glory, and incul- 
cating love for Him. The various occupations in which religious engage 
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tend directly or indirectly towards the realization of the foregoing pur- 
poses. 

In order to get vocations we must pray for them. Through prayer 
especially we will unfailingly attain the desired object; at our pleading 
the Lord certainly will instill religious calling into the hearts of our 
youth. Without the help of God our own exertions would prove futile. 
To lead others toward life in religion we ourselves must be enthusiasts 
about the life we lead. We must make others perceive our assurance in 
the belief that the religious life is superior to every other; that the 
intellectual and spiritual pleasures which are our share we value above 
all other pleasure; that our work, though laborious and hard at times, is 
nevertheless delightful and fascinating; and that we deem it an honor 
to be in the service of the Lord. 

We should also show enthusiasm about sur own community. If we 
have full faith in the sacredness of our foundation—if we want our 
community to continue the work for God, the Church and humanity, 
we have a positive duty towards it by instilling love and respect for the 
particular community of which we are the members. Unless we under- 
stand that God’s work through lack of members is suffering, unless we 
become assured that our community has a mission to fulfill, unless we 
recruit those whom we can influence, we are not enthusiasts. 

It sometimes happens that a young woman tells the teacher that she 
intends to enter her community. The teacher dissuades her from so 
doing; if the candidate persist she tells her to enter any other except 
the one in which she is; she might even speak in a derogatory manner 
about her community. Statements to that effect will set the candidate 
to thinking; she will wonder why the teacher diverts her from entering 
that order to which she feels an attraction; the result might be that she 
will lose faith and confidence in the superior life and probably will enter 
no order. Such conduct on the part of religious is treason; treason to 
the community. and to God, through whose grace that community was 
established and exists. Our community has a right to expect loyalty and 
constancy from us and we prove our love and fidelity tangibly by inducing 
aspirants to follow the road we ourselves are treading towards sanctifi- 
cation. The case is different, however, if the candidate explicitly desires 
to enter another community, or is inclined towards an occupation 
in which our community does not engage. In that case we should acquaint 
her with establishments which follow her particular calling. 

We ask leave to say that “community spirit” in many of us is wanting. 
We see excellence in the practices of all other orders except our own. 
We laud the work of others but depreciate our own. In our estimation 
our Sisters are not able to do anything worth while. We must believe 
that our Sisters too are capable of good work; yes, through the grace of 
God, even of excellent work. Unless we rejoice in the success of our 
sister religious; unless we feel with her the pain of failure; unless we 
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take pride in the work of our community; unless we strive to keep the 
name of our order unsullied, unstained; unless we are ambitious of be- 
coming saints of the community, we are wanting in that spirit, which for 
the lack of a better term we call community spirit. Enthusiasm plus 
community spirit spells multiplication of members. This spirit, as it were, 
must become a part of us; by possessing this spirit and diffusing it we 
will persuade candidates to the belief that our order too is fulfilling a 
mission which is pleasing and beneficial to the Church and the nation. 

We are living in an era which is rightly called wonderful. In our 
own day we have known an industrial age, a mechanical age, an educa- 
tional age, etc. Let us by combined effort make this the beginning of a 
religious vocation age. Let us make a resolution here and now that we 
will be instrumental by example, precept, and prayer in inducing others 
to enter a religious community. Let us remember, too, that it is never 
too early to begin to instill in the children the idea of religious life. 
3egin early and nurture it unceasingly. Be mindful of the fact that the 
crop is annual but the forces that produce it are continuous. 


StsteER Mary Atoysi, S. N. D., A. M.: The content of Mother 
Anselm’s paper is of more than ordinary interest to all engaged in the 
work of Catholic education. No other problem, perhaps, is of greater 
significance in connection with the Catholic school system than the re- 
cruiting of our Brothers’ and Sisters’ novitates. Mother Anselm writes 
with a sureness gleaned from actual contact with the specific problem of 
fostering and developing vocations. Her paper is valuable in that it 
deals with actual facts obvious to everyone who has a mind to see. She 
looks existing conditions frankly in the face and attempts a solution of 
the problems met with in the arduous task of keeping an efficient army 
of consecrated teachers in the field. We find ourselves heartily agreeing 
with the suggestions made relative to the need of working intelligently 
for more vocations. That this need exists none of us will deny. But 
do we always keep this‘need and the possible remedies vividly before 
our minds? 

With reference to the preventing of vocation leakage which Mother 
Anselm treats at some length, although strictly speaking it has relatively 
little bearing on the specific topic of her paper, we have one remark to 
make in passing. “It can hardly be denied,” she says, “that in religious 
communities there is often a lamentable disregard of hygienic rules of 
living.” In the first place, we cannot conceive of a “lamentable dis- 
regard of hygienic rules of living” prevailing in religious communities 
as a general condition, much less would we have the respons’‘bility for 
safeguarding the health of religious teachers laid upon the shoulders of 
their Superiors. We know only too well how solicitously religious 
Superiors provide for the physical well-being of their subjects. But . 
what can they do when their teachers are forced to labor in poor, 
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struggling parishes under conditions which, to put it mildly, are any- 
thing but favorable! Any relaxation which the religious rule grants 
these teachers and of which they avail themselves only too gladly, is 
more than offset by the additional extra-curricular work imposed upon 
them in many parishes. Educators of note do not fail to recognize this 
evil. We recall the words of the late Dr. Shields who frequently de- 
plored the untimely death of many a young teacher brought about by 
just such adverse conditions. And let it be noted here that even in 
flourishing parishes the teachers are often expected to assume the duties 
of janitors and to do ever so many more things which are a positive 
hindrance to the proper discharge of their office of teaching. To secure 
the best results, teachers should not be taxed to such an extent that the 
joy of life is crushed out of their day. Live and let live ought to be 
the slogan of everyone even remotely connected with the management 
and supervision of the school. We are fully convinced that others 
than religious Superiors are more or less responsible for shattered nerves 
and loss of energy on the part of the teachers. This point is worthy of 
serious thought. 

The point regarding vocations to the ecclesiastical seminaries and the 
Brothers’ novitiates is well made. From close observation for a number 
of years we have learned personally to look upon the so-called “little 
seminary” with high regard. If there is one regret it is that among reli- 
gious communities, especially of women, there are altogether too few 
so-called juniorates or pre-novitiate schools. It is the earnest wish of 
the Church that those to be dedicated to God in religion be set apart 
early from the dangerous influences of the world. In the absence of 
Catholic high schools in sufficient number to take care of the annual 
output of our parish schools, our boys and girls are placed under non- 
Catholic, often hostile influence and many a vocation is consequently 
lost. The glamour of social life, the prospects of a successful commercial 
career, the desire to be independent, often grow strong enough to stifle 
the germs of a vocation which was so promising in the grammar grades. 
Pre-novitiate schools would obviate these dangers to some extent. To 
those who allege that at such an early age boys and girls are unable 
to decide upon a state of life and that many leave these schools to 
return to the world, we would make answer that the very purpose of 
such schools is to teach boys and girls how to make a wise choice of a 
state of life and how to recognize the marks of a true vocation. As 
for the number who undoubtedly do return to the world, we would 
have it borne in mind that here as in all things spiritual, quality and 
not quantity counts. 

Passing on to the real issue at stake, we purpose to comment briefly 
on the rdle of the Catholic teacher in the fostering of vocations. In 
these days when the lack of subjects to carry the enormous burden 
placed on the shoulders of religious Superiors ‘is keenly felt, nothing 
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can be more assuring than the words of our own Bishop .Schrembs 
spoken by him some years ago as Auxiliary Bishop of Grand Rapids: 
“I cannot believe that God has withdrawn His spirit from us or that 
He no longer inspires.earnest souls with the desire for His service.” 
The frequency with which our Bishop stresses the need of vocations 
to the priesthood and to the various religious congregations is sufficient 
evidence that he considers the possibilities even greater to-day than 
ever before. It is natural for us, living as we do in an age of frequent, 
even daily holy Communion, to look for more fervor, for a deeper 
spirit of sacrifice on the part of young and old. Accordingly parents 
ought to be more willing to give their children to God, and boys and 
girls ought to be more ready to answer His call and to consecrate them- 
selves to Him in the religious state. But aspiring boys and girls, despite 
Mother Anselm’s optimism in this regard, often have serious difficulties 
to overcome. The religious teacher must make it her aim to lose none 
of the precious opportunities to help them over obstacles which nothing 
but God’s grace will surmount.. She must study how to develop the tender 
seedling implanted in the heart of the child through frequent holy Com- 
munion. The teacher animated with the spirit of Christ, will shun 
no expenditure of effort even though it is apparently lost. Frequently 
calling to mind the words of St. Thomas Aquinas, “They who induce 
others to enter religion not only commit no sin but even merit a 
great reward”, religious teachers should consider it a part of their 
duty to encourage their pupils for the apostolate of teaching and for 
the other fields of labor entrusted to religious. They should watch 
zealously for the first signs of vocation and strive to impress even upon 
relatively young boys and girls the greatness of the mission of Chris- 
tian education. “It is far above that of any learned profession,” says 
Archbishop Ryan, “and second only to the divine ministry.” “If it is 
the glory of a large and happy Catholic family”, says Father Rickaby, 
“to produce a vocation, should it not be the glory of a religious teacher 
to direct many of her charges to the door of the religious life?” 
Apropos of our subject, we may give in substance the message of a well- 
known college president to a class of recent high school graduates. 
Under the Jewish dispensation it was customary to pay tithes. Each 
person gave one-tenth to charity. Under the New Law God should 
not be dealt with less generously, because perhaps He does not seem so 
exacting. Every teacher, particularly every high school and college 
teacher, should make it her aim by prayer and sacrifice, by prudent ex-, 
hortation and counsel, to give to the Lord one-tenth of all the children 
entrusted to her. We heartily endorse the wise suggestion of Mother 
Anselm that it should not matter so much to which order or religious 
congregation our pupils evince a liking and an inclination to enter. In 
fact we know specific instances in which narrowness in this regard 
chilled incipient vocations. The spirit of Christ, generous and all-em- 
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bracing, is not confined within the walls of any particular religious con- 
gregation. Normal conditions obtain, it is true, when we draw recruits 
from among our own students, but as a rule a young aspirant should 
not be dissuaded from following the call of God no matter into which 
religious family it leads. 

As to the specific influence exercised by the teacher on the character 
of the future candidate for religion, it is important to bear in mind that 
personality is doubtless one of the most important factors. Influence 
reaches its highest power when life comes into direct contact with life. 
“As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, so nobleness enkindles noble- 
ness.” But since we cannot give what we do not possess, it should be 
our aim to study the Master-teacher who alone can impart to us “that 
true reverettial beauty which is holiness, that genuine spiritual power 
which lies in moral goodness,” and who through our feeble instru- 
mentality deigns to draw into His service the aspiring souls of youth. 





WHY MUSIC SHOULD FORM PART OF THE CUR- 
RICULUM OF STUDIES IN OUR SCHOOLS 


REVEREND F. JOSEPH KELLY, MUS. DOC., SACRED HEART SEMINARY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


In the estimation of many persons and even in the minds of 
some educators the art of music is assumed to be for the purpose 
of pleasurable sensation and nothing more. They hold that 
music is emotional and not intellectual, hence it deserves no 
place by the side of other studies in the curriculum. In their 
innocence they will ask, of what value is music training to the 
child? Their mistaken notion is the result of the haphazard 
methods that we have adopted in the teaching of music in our 
schools. In many of our schools the music training is so super- 
ficial that the child really derives. no intellectual benefit. The 
reason is clear, for either his teachers have been incapable of 
presenting the subject properly, or too little was asked of him. 
Of the two I think the latter is usually the case. The student 
is everlastingly taught to sing, but never to listen. This is a 
lamentable weakness. It would seem that a steady diet of songs 
is not only narrow but superfluous. This is certainly not the 
function of school music. School music should above all lead 
the child to become broader and induce him to love music. 
Therefore instead of being taught only to sing, he should be 
taught to listen, so that he may see the many beauties that are 
inherent in music. This especially applies to those children who 
either lack a beautiful voice quality or whose musical taste is 
vitiated. The musical education of such children should consist 
principally in listening to those more favored than themselves, 
and thereby they will become impressed with the sweetness of 
tone and the beauty of genuine music. 

Is it true that music has a place in the education of the young? 
The constantly increasing demand for music in the schools 
answers this question in the affirmative, no matter what our per- 
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sonal opinion may be. Since this is the case there is only one 
course to pursue, and the responsibilities for pursuing this 
course devolve upon the one who has the work in charge. 
The part of the school music teacher.is not an easy one, 
for the demands made upon teachers to-day require great 
breadth of training and a devotion to the work. The teacher of 
school music must be a musician of no mean attainments. Be- 
sides the knowledge of music that he must possess, he must know 
schools, their possibilities and limitations ; he must be well versed 
in pedagogical literature and must know the most approved 
methods of teaching; above all he must be a successful disci- 
plinarian in order to be able to manage large singing classes. 
The musical taste cultivated in the schools becomes the taste 
of the public. The teacher of music in schools, then, has won- 
derful opportunities to cultivate the taste of the children for the 
beautiful in the art of music. 

Let it be understood, then, that music has a higher mission 
than merely to please the ear. It is the art that appeals most 
powerfully to the heart and through this affects the character. 
The idea that music has no higher influences than to produce 
pleasant sensations has done much harm to the progress of the 
art in our schools. The fact that music deals with our emotional 
natures first, leads some educators to regard the art lightly and 
to look upon it as a mere pleasant pastime. They cannot enter 
into the emotional powers of the art, hence its real powers re- 
main a mystery to them. “’Tis easy to yield to emotions, but 
it is difficult to analyze them; it is difficult to reduce them to 
thought, for just as soon as the mind steps into the arena the 
emotional fire wanes.” It has always been a great disadvantage 
to the art of music, a disadvantage which has deprived it of its 
proper place in our educational system, namely, that among those 
who feel its powers most, there are but few well qualified to set 
forth its intellectual worth. Emotional as they are in their na- 
tures, they fail to view and hence to teach the art from an in- 
tellectual as well as from an emotional standpoint. 


Yet there is a light dawning. The opinion has been growing 
that music as an art is conducive to refinement and culture; and 
as an exact science it possesses a decided mental disciplinary 
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value, so that of late years it is being placed on the same ac- 
credited footing as the other branches of education, but only in 
our large educational institutions of a secular character. As yet 
there has not been devised a uniform standard. The general 
aims, intellectual, emotional, aesthetic, and cultural, of music in 
the school have been recognized. The character and amount of 
results secured through music instruction in the higher realms 
of emotional, aesthetic and cultural development cannot be spe- 
cifically defined or measured. If we consider the status of music 
as a definite study in the school as fixed, we owe to its teaching 
the same systematic or definite organic instruction as is found 
in other long established branches. The developing of the in- 
dividual child to interpret the symbols of musical notation into 
musical thought must then be the basis of all musical instruction. 


We are all aware of the place that music occupied in the edu- 
cational system of the Middle Ages. It formed one of the three 
or four branches necessary for a complete education. In those 
great schools of the aves of faith, daily lessons in the art and 
practice of music formed a part of the curriculum. Among the 
ancient Greeks we find the same high nlace given to the art of 
music in their educational svstems. Plutarch has this to say 
concernine the moral and intellectual value of music in educa- 
tion: “The ancient Greeks deemed it reauisite bv the assistance 
of music to form and compose the minds of vouth to what was 
decent, sober and virtuous: believinoe the use of music benefi- 
cially efficacious to incite to all serious actions.” Assumptions 
of direct moral, intellectual and even patholosical action on the 
part of music, as distinct from an aesthetic anneal, are so 
abundant in ancient writines that we cannot dismiss them as 
mere fanciful hvperho'e. hut must admit that music reallv pos- 
sesses a nower over the mind and is a necessary adjunct to any 
moral-educational svstem. 


Therefore we premice at the antcet that mucice jg hiehly in- 


telectnal, He who would learn jt mist read cions more varied 


than Greek characters. Tt imnlies a knowledee of mathematics, 
and he who wiches to erter the mvsteries af acoustics miuct have 
mastered the science of numbers. Tt imnties a Inawledoe of 
thythms more varied than those of the poetry of any laneuage. 
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The singer must not only be able to read the tone, but must be 
able to place it correctly. Moreover it implies correct time and 
correct phrasing. The student must grasp the melody as well 
as the harmony, and if an instrumentalist, he must read many 
notes at once, and not only that, but he must produce them in- 
stantaneously upon his instrument. Languages and sciences may 
be mastered in far shorter time than it requires fully to master 
music in all its branches. Music undoubtedly develops the mind 
in many directions, and yet it is said that the art is not intel- 
lectual, that it has no place in our educational system except 
as a recreation. 

The first thing necessary in attempting to determine the place 
of music in the scheme of education is a clear conception of 
what education really means. Education does not come from 
without. but from within. It is that power of calm and delib- 
erate thinking which enables one after seeing all things in their 
true relations rightly to adjust his life to the moral, mental and 
physical laws that make up his environment. The chief object 
of education, then, is to enable one to form more and more cor- 
rect conceptions of the duties which his environment devolves 
upon him. Education must take into account the moral, mental, 
emotional, and physical nature of man. There is no such a 
thing as an appeal to one of these to the total exclusion of the 
others. Any system of education which does not take into ac- 
count these four qualities of human: nature must prove a dismal 
failure. Even morals, which is undoubtedly the most important 
department, will not serve alone as a basis of education, as man 
is not only a spiritual being but a material as well. This com- 
plexity of human nature must be taken into account in any sane 
system of education. 


To which of these qualities does the art of music make its 
special appeal? Undoubtedly its first appeal is to the emotional 
nature of man; next, to the mental; in lesser degrees to the 
moral and to the physical. It is well-known that the emotions 
are the most rebellious part of our mental make-up; the most 
difficult to bring under control of the will. Hence, here is 
where education should make its first attack. Music is the purest 
of pleasures and the most winning of instructors. For this rea- 
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son, it is one of the most suitable means to train and develop 
the emotions, since it does not destroy the balance between them 
and the moral and mental faculties. It rigorously excludes 
everything that is obnoxious to pure morality. It looks for the 
artistic truth as revealed in the evidence that serious thinking 
was brought to the making of the work. 

The mere emotional influences of any art will never refine. 
If we aim to impart a cultural education we must do it through 
subjects that are worthy of the human mind as well as of the 
heart. Music is such a subject, if it is properly presented and 
rightly taught. He who seeks in music mere pleasurable sen- 
sations will find what he seeks, and he who searches in it for 
discipline, both for mind and heart, will find that also. The art 
of music is inspiring, it arouses the inner natures, it awakens 
powerful emotions, and the higher one soars in its realms, the 
less he cares for the empty things of the world. This enthusiasm 
is akin to religious zeal and devotion, and this zeal forever forces 
one onward and upward in search of greater beauty and per- 
fection. -Cultivate the inborn love of the beautiful in any form 
thoroughly, and it is sure to lead to a love of the beautiful in 
all things. Music never fails to enter our inner nature, and if 
at all rightly used it cannot fail to exercise an influence for 
good. 

In the teaching of music in our schoo!s, in the form of school 
singing, it should be the aim of the teacher first to make the 
thild distinctly conscious of the aesthetic effect, the beauty of 
the song, and later to bring him to see the means employed to 
produce this effect in such a way that he will perceive his re- 
lation to the effect he has experienced. This may seem illogical. 
If the child feels the effect to start with, why say anything fur- 
ther to him about causes? The reason is that the aim of such 
music education is to purify and intensify the effect. Though at 
the commencement of the study the child may feel this effect, 
training in observation makes him more vividly conscious of it. 
We actually see and hear more if in connection with what we ex- 
perience we can classify and make distinctions. In other words, 
the intellectual element of analysis is in the aesthetic process 
merely a means to the end of helping the mind to grasp all that 
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we hear and see in an art work. . The aim in general in art 
education should be stronger feeling, not further knowledge; 
and this involves a very different procedure from that involved 
in solving a scientific problem. 

Our system of musical instruction should from the outset 
aim not only at correctness of ear, purity of voice 'and power 
to reproduce music from its written symbols, but should also 
attempt ‘to cultivate those faculties of observation and critical 
appreciation which are at the present day so lacking among per- 
formers and concert audiences, and -for want of which music’s 
consoling and uplifting powers are still little realized in an age 
which needs them more than they were ever needed before. It 
is quite possible for children to be taught to sing well at sight 
and to acquire a real love of music at one and the same time. 
But if this is to be done the teacher must keep both aims al- 
ways in view; he ought to value more a look of enjoyment on 
the children’s faces than the most perfect ability to sing chro- 
matic tunes or complicated time tests. The momenta class 
ceases to enjoy itself at the singing lesson there is something 
wrong. It must be constantly borne in mind that the child who 
acquires no taste for music will in after life make no use what- 
ever of any scraps of ability that it may possess. Not only 
should the acquirement of a love of music be ever borne in 
mind, but at the same time there should be a training of good 
taste. There is a very prevalent idea that simple music cannot 
be good music. Nothing is farther from the truth. We can and 
should teach the very best music in the primary grades. Mrs. 
Cabot Ward in her admirable system proves this. To sum up, 
a love of music and good taste in it are more valuable than any 
mere technical ability, and it should be the teacher’s first aim 
to produce these. 

One of the greatest means of developing musical taste in chil- 
dren in after life is the influence of the home on one hand, 
and the school on the other. If the child’s musical education is 
neglected at these two sources, or if its mind is filled with all 
the jingles of the day, what can be expected of that child, 
musically speaking, in after life? To the musician nothing is 
more pathetic than to find that a nice cherub-faced youngster, 
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the possessor perchance of an angelic voice, knows nothing of 
really good music, not even the national airs, but can howl the 
latest vulgar street and vaudeville music in a sort of bucolic 
imitation of the low stage singer. He has been brought up in 
a refined home; he has learned all the sweetest counsels of life 
at his mother’s knee; but just in this one unfortunate art of 
ours he is no better than a slum-child, he lacks all refinement. 
Such a condition can be traced to the neglect of the home and 
the school in their remissness in developing a musical apprecia- 
tion and musical taste in the child, first by correct methods of 
teaching, and second by teaching the best there is in the art. 
There is perhaps no study that produces mental alertness 
and concerted action in the same degree as the art of music. 
Quickness, watchfulness, and concentration are surely qualities 
worth cultivating. Music pleasantly and persuasively insists 
on the necessity of forgetting self for the sake of the result 
sought, of submission to authority, when the authority is exer- 
cised for our good. It would be easy to advance still other 
claims and advantages for music, not possessed by other de- 
partments of education. It is for instance the social art par 
excellence, the art for the people. Education means the de- 
velopment of these qualities in the child. The best is none too 
good where the training of children is concerned ; moreover, sim- 
plicity is not inconsistent with the greatest art, in fact it is in- 
deed one of its characteristics. If somé of the things presented 
to the child seem beyond his cOmprehension, yet they are not 
too advanced for his thinking processes to unravel with time. 
Music is perhaps the greatest moral influence, after religion, 
in the primary grade life of the child. The songs of cheer make 
him joyous and happy; the quiet ones are restful to him; while 
the religious tunes make him reverent. The aim of primary 
grade music should be to create a rhythmical sense, a keen ear 
and an added ability of self-expression which is the foundation 
of artistic appreciation for the future enjoyment of the larger 
music forms. The rhythmical sense is created through the me- 
dium of marching, skipping, clapping, drilling, etc. Ear-train- 
ing for the hearing perception in each child should go hand in 
hand with the rhythmical training, for it is the most necessary 
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part of the child’s musical equipment. Yet with the rhythmical 
sense and a keen ear, singing may be but a poor expression of 
the child’s self, if his voice is not trained to produce sweet, even 
tones, soft and free. This voice culture should never be omit- 
ted. Children, then, leave the very first grades perfectly able 
to carry a tune, imitate sounds accurately, and sing truly from 
notes, march freely and with a swing. 

What are the essential attributes of character which can be 
developed in children by the aid of music? First, an instinct 
for truth; for truth is accuracy, and accuracy is absolutely es- 
sential to any honest interpretation of music. The second at- 
tribute of a character which music develops is the surrender of 
self-will. The singing class requires the suppression of self. 
There is no place for the individual voice in the singing class; 
each singer is but a part of a great collective voice. The child 
who thus acquires the control of his voice has learned a whole- 
some sense of the unimportance of the ego. The third attribute 
is a love of beauty. It is an interesting fact that children will 
always respond to the beautiful. To lay the foundation of a 
love for the beautiful in music is to implant in the heart of a 
child a magic seed the extent of whose growth it is impossible 
to foresee. And this affects not only the appreciation of the 
beautiful in music, but from music it extends to other branches 
of art and life. It is no mean thing to develop in a child the 
instinct or love or appreciation for truth and for beauty and for 
the surrender of self-will; if music did nothing else, this would 
justify its inclusion in the curriculum of any and every school, 
but it does far more than this, for it touches life at every pen. 
if it is allowed to do so. 

Music is of value in the school for its disciplinary effect alone. 
There is no study in which the children are required to work in 
such comptete unison as they are in music, if it is properly 
taught. Much should be gained from ‘that and it should have its 
effect upon the other studies. The child mind is very impres- 
sionable, and the first teachings will remain with it always. Note 
the effect of the early religious teachings. The religious atmos- 
phere in which a child is educated will have its influence 
throughout its whole life, and if there is a decided religious en- 
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vironment placed about the child he most probably will follow 
those teachings through life. It is the same with music. If a 
n.usical atmosphere pervades the home the child will have cer- 
tain ideas in keeping with it, and if the best music is sung the 
children will early acquire a liking for it and an understanding 
of it. They will even acquire a distaste for music that is not 
of the highest standard. 

At present the art of music is used too much as an amuse- 
ment only in our schools, as an exhibition of skill, as a means 
of attracting attention, as a drill for dismissal of class, as a 
pastime to relieve the monotony of the other studies, and too 
little as an integral part of a complete educational equipment. 
Yet the art of music, next to religion, is one of the greatest 
factors in human civilization. Wherein consists its great power? 
There is an inborn love for song in all men. The power of 
music is so great that in the legends of all nations the invention 
of the art is ascribed to the gods. It has ever been a language 
of praise, a language for the expression of our inner soul life. 
Why do men, and especially children, yie'd so willingly to the 
charms of music? Undoubtedly it is the divine will that it 
should be so. And now comes the question, why did He create 
this love for music in the human heart? Why did He give us 
music itself, unless it is to be an educational factor? Music 
then is more than a mere amusement. If it were only this, we 
would be deceived; all our musical practices would be the 
emptiest and most meaningless performances imaginable. Let 
us reflect on the sublime words of the great Archbishop John 
Lancaster Spalding, whose noble mind and eloquent tongue ever 
championed the cause of Catholic education: 


“Religion, conduct, science and art have as their end, the estab- 
lishment of a heavenly kingdom, wherein the soul, inspired by the 
love of God, illumines the all-pervading darkness of mystery and 
sin, and finds itself at home in realms where the Infinite Spirit 
gathers all things into everlasting harmony. If art lack the vision 
and consecration which is Himself, it falls from the heavenly 
height and wallows foul and helpless in the sloughs of sense. 
Music is the food of the soul in all its exalted moods. No other 
art has such power to minister to the sublime dreams and limit- 
less desires of the heart which aspires to God. He is the begin- 
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ning and the end; or, if not so, between the beginning and the 
end there is but a vain dream, of phantoms which no substance 
own.” 


Music has a place in our educational system and especially in 
our Catholic educational system where it serves as a vehicle for 
the better understanding of religious truths. Moreover, its place 
is undisputed. The ancient Greeks used it as an educational 
means and sought to restore through it the equilibrium of the 
soul. The Middle Ages emphasized its importance by making 
its study obligatory. There is not found a nation or a tribe 
without music. Nature itself is full of it; it is the language of 
the Great Beyond. Can music be a mere plaything, a mere 
amusement? Let us accept music as a gift from on high, let 
us teach it with reverence, let us practice it with diligence, so 
that we may catch and drink in the spirit which it breathes. It 
is not a figment alone of the imagination; if it were this and 
nothing more it would not deserve to exist. When the great 
Handel was told by his sovereign that the performance of the 
Messiah had afforded him pleasure, the composer replied: “Your 
majesty, I did not intend to amuse or to afford pleasure; | 
meant to make tlne world better.” This is the mission of music, 
and as the aim of all true education is to make the world and 
mankind better, music, after religion, has the prior right to a 
place in a well-balanced educational system. 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 





PROCEEDINGS 


The fourth annual Spring meeting of the Diocesan Superin- 
tendents of Schools was, at the invitation of the Right Reverend 
Rector of the Catholic University, held at Caldwell Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 4 and 5. Bishop Shahan opened the de- 
liberations with prayer and presided at the first session. His 
address of hearty welcome and inspiration is appended. 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. T. J. SHAHAN, D. D. 


What greater pleasure could I have than to welcome the official 
representatives of two million young American pupils, trained 
daily all over this continent in the letter and the spirit of pure 


religion and for the best citizenship? You represent also the 
American Catholic hierarchy in so far as it provides religious and 
secular education in over six thousand parish schools, Then, 
too, you represent the incredible spiritual force that animates 
and sustains, not for a time but through life, the many thousands 
of Catholic teachers on whose devotion, zeal, courage, and skill, 
rests practically the American Catholic system of primary edu- 
cation. I need not add that you represent the parents and 
guardians of the vast army of Catholic youth who look rightly 
to you for the most efficient coordination of the countless efforts 
and sacrifices that the Catholic people are making to create, sup- 
port, and improve the education that their children are receiving 
under the auspices of their holy religion. 

Every Bishop knows that the religious education of the chil- 
dren of his diocese is one of his major works. He reposes, there- 
fore, a supreme confidence in the agent whom he selects to rep- 
resent him in all the larger relations of the schools. In so far as 
the system of diocesan schools calls for an ever closer correlation 
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of all the pedagogical machinery, so to speak, it is through you 
that it is best accomplished, and that unity, harmony and an eve1 
regular development are obtained and become traditional. In 
time, if we can trust the analogy of Catholic doctrine, discipline, 
worship, and religious life, the office and influence of the super- 
intendent of Catholic schools ought to acquire on all sides a uni- 
form and accepted value, ought to call for an identical training, 
academic and practical, ought to appeal to the most gifted and 
zealous of our clergy, and ought to be considered a public service 
second to none of the public services by which the Catholic re 
ligion lives and grows in our time. 

The superintendent’s duties bring him into very close relation 
not only with each school as a whole, in all its aspects, prob‘ems, 
and interests, but with all the schools of a diocese as a living, 
active, growing system, itself in turn intimately linked up with 
every similar system in the American Catholic Church. The 
great body of the teachers look normally to him for immediate 
guidance and direction in the broader and more general issues of 
an educational character that are forever coming to the front, 
and for whose solution or proper criticism the busy teacher 
needs clear and definite instruction, as to what is good, bad, or 
indifferent amid so many specious novelties. In one way or 
another he cannot avoid becoming an interpreter, for educational 
uses, of religious history, philosophy, the general pedagogical 
movement, progressive or otherwise, nay of the mind itself, at 
once the necessary instrument of all studies, and their inex- 
haustible treasury, their habitat and object. Indeed, the office 
of the superintendent of schools offers a wonderful latency of 
moral power and influence. Under the direction and with the 
sympathy and cooperation of the ecclesiastical authority, it is 
the immediate means of organizing Catholic primary education 
on the best lines, of doing full justice to the rights of Catholic 
parents to the best training for their children, and of obtaining 
the best results from the generous sacrifice of self which many 
thousands of noble teachers so joyfully make in the hands of 
holy Church, hoping in that way to obtain at once their own sal- 
vation and to perpetuate the Catholic faith in the rising gen- 
eration. 
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The Catholic University of America is proud to welcome you, 
and is deeply interested in your deliberations. It cannot forget 
that the Holy See has constantly advised the affiliation of all 
Catholic schools with this pontifical university, and it rejoices 
that in the last decade it has been able to render substantial 
service to Catholic primary education through the establishment 
of the Catholic Sisters’ College, the Catholic summer schools, and 
the affiliation of a great many Catholic parish schools. 


The meetings were held morning and afternoon with informal 
gatherings in the evening. All were well attended. About 
twenty dioceses were represented. 

The chairman, Dr. Ralph L. Hayes, made the opening address, 
appointed a Committee on Nominations and introduced the 
first speaker, Rev. Augustine F. Hickey, Superintendent of 
Schools of the Boston archdiocese, who read a paper entitled, 
“The Superintendent and the Professional Improvement of His 
Teachers.” The discussion was given by Rev. Michael J. Larkin, 
S. T. B., Superintendent of Schools, archdiocese of New York, 
and Dr. Patrick J. Clune, Superintendent of Schools, diocese of 
Trenton. 

The afternoon session began with a talk by Rev. Charles J. 
Linskey, Superintendent of Schools, diocese of Detroit, on “A 
Diocesan School under State Supervision.” General discussion 
followed. 

Upon motion it was unanimously decided to spread upon the 
minutes a resolution of sympathy on the death of Rev. John E. 
Flood, late Superintendent of Schools of the archdiocese of 
Philadelphia. 

The Superintendents’ Section then sent a telegram of congratu- 
lations and good wishes to the Right Reverend Bishop-elect of 
Covington, Monsignor Francis W. Howard, D. D., Secretary 
General of the Catholic Educational Association. 

The session concluded with a Round Table discussion “Should 
We Seek State Certification for Our Teachers?” This discussion 
was led by Right Rev. Monsignor Joseph F. Smith, P. R., Su- 
perintendent of Schools, archdiocese of New York, who was 
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followed by Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, D. D., rector Sisters’ 
College, Catholic University, and by several of the superin- 
tendents. 

The morning session on April 5 was opened with a paper, “The 
Superintendent as a Supervisor,” by Rev. Joseph M. O’Hara, 
Superintendent of Schools, archdiocese of Philadelphia, with a 
discussion by Rev. Francis J. Macelwane, Superintendent of 
Schools, diocese of Toledo. The second paper was read by 
Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, Superintendent of Schools, diocese of 
Syracuse, and was entitled “The Superintendent’s Report and 
Office Records.” The discussion was by Rev. William F. Lawlor, 
Superintendent of Schools, diocese of Newark, and Rev. J. P. 
Murray, Superintendent of Schools, archdiocese of St. Louis. 

The afternoon session began with a paper “The Beginnings 
of a High School System,” by Rev. Joseph_V. S. McClancy, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, diocese of Brooklyn, with discussion 
by Rev. P. J. Ritchie, S. T. L., Superintendent of High Schools, 
archdiocese of St. Louis, and Rev. Henry M. ‘Hald, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, diocese of Brooklyn. 

The session closed with a paper by Rev. George Johnson, 
D. D., of the Catholic University, “The Possible Value of a Sur- 
vey to a Diocesan System,” which was discussed by the Rev. 
John I. Barrett, Superintendent of Schools, archdiocese of Bal- 
’ timore. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman, Rev. James P. Murray, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, 
Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, Syracuse, N. Y.; Editor, Rev. William 
F. Lawlor, Newark, N. J. 

After the installation of the new officers adjournment was 
made. 

_ The papers of the Washington and Cleveland meetings of this 
Section are carried in this year’s report. 


JoserpH M. O’Hara, 
Secretary 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE PROFESSIONAL 
IMPROVEMENT OF HIS TEACHERS 


REV. AUGUSTINE F. HICKEY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE 
BOSTON ARCHDIOCESE 


The duties and responsibilities of the diocesan superintendent 
of schools are frequently the subject of much thought and dis- 
cussion in the deliberations of this organization. The superin- 
tendent is recognized as the executive officer of the Bishop and 
the diocesan board of education. The superintendent is charged 
with the organization of Catholic educational effort through the 
development of a wholesome unity of action throughout his juris- 
diction. The superintendent represents, in his office and his ac- 


tion, diocesan leadership in Catholic educational endeavor. 


The twofold office of executive and organizer is understood 
and accepted by superintendents everywhere. Our diocesan 
superintendents devote themselves with admirable zeal to the ful- 
fillment of these twin responsibilities. As a consequence Catholic 
education in many of our great dioceses is now a well-ordered 
process im which the units of activity, elementary schools, high 
schools and academies, draw great inspiration and strength from 
their faith in their vital relationship to every educational insti- 
tution in the diocese. Catholic education is no longer represented 
in American life by the isolated effort of one school or another. 
Catholic education now stands strong in diocesan organization. 
Sympathetic cooperation is developing a new understanding of 
the high character and the importance of the work. The clear 
vision of the large measure of success now common to all the 
contributing factors is a stirring inspiration to greater achieve- 
ment. 

The superintendent is at once an executive and an organizer. 

(367) 
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Let it be stated in no uncertain terms that executive work and 
organization defeat their own purposes unless the superintendent 
is alive to his fundamental responsibility of personal attention 
to the interests of the individual teacher. Authoritative direc- 
tions often fail of execution because subordinates lack the power 
to obey. Organizations can: be built up at a desk with paper 
and pencil, but organization lives and thrives in the life of its 
constituent units. The diocesan superintendent begins to have 
some adequate concept of the great possibilities of his office 
when he realizes that his efforts as executive and organizer are 
successful in direct proportion to his capacity and influence as 
a leader of teachers. The teaching service is the superintendent’s 
thought by day and his dream by night. The staff of the schools, 
the membership of the religious communities, these are the im- 
portant concerns of every superintendent who has discovered 
the basis of effective leadership in education. 

How shall the superintendent help teachers? Help is an urgent 
necessity, for if no assistance is offered to the workers, how can 
the work improve and show life? To issue directions is often- 
times nothing more than to create problems. The furnishing of 
the effective solution is the mark of capable leadership. Organi- 
zation thrives when every cooperating element enjoys a thor- 
oughly intelligent and sympathetic grasp of every purpose and 
every objective. The superintendent of parish schools of a dio- 
cese has no more attractive duty than his responsibility in the 
professional leadership of classroom teachers. 

The teachers in the Catholic schools of our dioceses represent 
a variety of religious bodies. These communities share the com- 
mon motive of holy consecration. They bring to their work 
the tremendous power of the long-established traditions of serv- 
ice and accomplishment in their respective communities. It is 
their hope and desire to interpret these glorious traditions in the 
spirit of the needs of the present, for education must face 
courageously the problems of our own day and time. Our re- 
ligious communities look to the superintendent for assistance in 
this task of translating into modern procedure the spirit, the 
skill and the devotion which are the precious heritages of all the 
teaching orders of the Catholic Church. 
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Education is now accepted as a process of growth and develop- 
ment. Educators insist that method and classroom activity be 
directed to the advancement of the living process rapidly going 
on in the body, mind and will of the child. If the life of the 
subject of education is a great center of interest, can we afford 
to ignore the life of the director of the process? Devoted as 
we are to the growth of the pupils, can we fail to sense the need 
of promoting the spiritual and professional growth of the teach- 
ers? When teachers stop growing spiritually and intellectually, 
they effect little in advancing the growth of those whom they 
essay to teach. . 

Who then is to be the teacher of the teacher? Who has the 
task of keeping alive and active the spirit of education and the 
love of progressive and worthy teaching? Who is to suggest 
ways and means for a finer professional life by furnishing ade- 
quate means for the personal development of teachers? The 
Superiors of religious communities are accomplishing much that 
is gratifying in the promotion of the professional interests of 
their members. With this evident effort must come the assistance 
which the diocesan superintendent is in a position to make most 
effective. The diocesan superintendent as a leader in education 
must offer every encouragement to the professional development 
and growth of his teaching force. If he fails here he must expect, 
despite his orders and his organization, to see school work become 
a lifeless process of mechanical routine, cheerless for teachers 
and of little permanent value to pupils. 

Let it be clearly stated that opportunity for professional im- 
provement is needed by every teacher however superior the char- 
acter of her preliminary training happens to be. Catholic prin- 
ciples and aims in education are unchangeable realities. They 
stand in their vital relationship to divine revelation secure and 
unaffected by the gropings of present-day educational conjecture. 
For this very reason our Catholic teachers must ever move for- 
ward in their understanding and in their enthusiasm for these 
sublime principles. Catholic teachers furthermore must never 
weaken in their skill to apply these principles to the conditions 
of our own day. 

In every sense education is a dynamic process. It is concerned 
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with the life of the individual and the life of human society. No 
one questions the truth that the understanding of child life, its 
nature and its interests, its laws and its possibilities, grows 
keener and clearer through experience and scientific study. All 
teachers must keep abreast of every step that marks true progress 
in the elective service of the child. A provincial conservatism 
protects Catholic education. We are seldom the first to try the 
new. Neither should we be the last to abandon the old. Intel- 
ligent discrimination of real values is a pressing néed among 
educational workers of this generation. New problems are pre- 
sented every day and doubtful solutions follow them. In the 
face of much uncertainty and rapid change in educational aims 
and activities, the superintendent must develop a power in his 
teachers to distinguish the profitable and the unprofitable, the 
valuable and the valueless. This power comes as the teacher 
grows in her spiritual and professional life. To develop a holier 
spiritual vision and a keener scientific interest in the arduous 
daily lives of his teachers is the richest contribution of the dioc- 
esan superintendent to the educational progress of his diocese. 


On the plane of the practical there are certain definite means 
which a suprintendent can adopt in the approach to the high 
objective to which we are now making reference. These means 
to this end are familiar to every superintendent. They are pre- 
sented here for the reason that their value has been established 
in the mind of the writer after careful observation of their use- 
fulness in the parish schools of the archdiocese of Boston. 


1. THE SUPERINTENDENTS CONFERENCES. — The superin- 
tendent should meet his principals and teachers at certain regular 
intervals. This practice must be so well-established as to awaken 
a desire on the part of the teaching service for the opportunity 
to hear the principles and objectives presented as the superin- 
tendent sees them. In his conference the suprintendent is not 
concerned much with minor details. He has a larger task. He 
keeps his organization tuned to a realization of the highest ideals 
in Catholic education. He renews in his workers their consum- 
ing zeal for the advancement of the noblest interests of the 
Church, the State and the individual. Why are we attempting 
such and such? What is our aim? Have we developed a great 
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common purpose? Do we share in a common attitude in our 
relations with each individual child in our classroom? What 
are the enduring qualities for life in the teaching of this or that 
subject of the curriculum? Are we discouraged and upset 
when problems common to every school meet us face to face? 
In his conferences, the superintendent presents principles of ac- 
tion in his answers to pressing doubts and queries. To formu- 
late the great fundamental planks of the Catholic’ educational 
platform, to build these planks into the character and effort of 
his organization, to send the workers back to their tasks refreshed 
and reinspired, is the true purpose of the superintendent’s con- 
ference. 


2. CLASSROOM SUPERVISION.— The superintendent must 
make adequate provision for the sympathetic and scientific su- 
pervision of the work of the classroom teacher. The principal 
of the school does much of this, but the community supervisor 
has a large share of the responsibility. Fine principles and high 
aims are to be translated into action. Does the work in religion, 
English language and literature, the history of the United States, 
show evidence of the application of the principles emphasized by 
the superintendent? Is the relationship between teacher and 
pupil a living bond of active and natural interest worthy of 
Catholic education? The superintendent observes for himself 
these vital things occasionally. The community supervisors, keen 
to the values that endure, visit the school, study the situation, 
suggest and direct in a manner sympathetic and constructive. 

Under proper supervision, teachers grow through their contact 
with the broader experience and the deeper professional knowl- 
edge of the supervisors who come to help them. The effective 
supervisor is a helping teacher, not a critical inspector. The 
effective supervisor’s first duty is to interpret for the inexperi- 
enced or bewildered worker the principles and purposes of the 
diocesan organization. The place and value of such supervision 
in the professional improvement of teachers are difficult of 
adequate evaluation. 


3. TEACHERS’ VisitING Day.— Classroom teachers should 
be afforded the opportunity of observing the work of fellow 
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teachers. Nothing helps the teacher more to estimate her own 
work than the study of the method and procedure of teachers 
who face the same problems. Teachers, like all human beings, 
learn much from one another. Visitor and visited live and work 
on the same plane. They may not wear the same religious garb 
but they face common problems. Teachers of different religious 
communities learn much from one another by this interchange 
of professional visits. The visiting teacher studies conditions, 
measures results, is keen to confer, and thus does she grow. 
Teachers on visiting day should be directed to go into class- 
rooms with a definite purpose in mind. The visit is not desultory 
or semi-social. The visiting teacher knows that here or there 
in the diocese a special success is enjoyed in a special line of 
activity. It may be religion, or penmanship or English. A so- 
- lution of her problem is reported as effected. She goes to see; 
the contact with teachers of other communities broadens and en- 
lightens and stimulates in a very practical fashion. The super- 
intendent can use the visiting day to equal advantage in his cam- 
.paign for professional improvement, for he can suggest, when 
occasion requires, the school, the room, the teacher where the 
doubtful worker will find her own problem satisfactorily solved. 


4. Lecture Courses. — Superintendents as a class are aware 
of their personal limitation. No one superintendent knows every- 
thing about every problem in education. Each gives to his teach- 
ers the best that he himself possesses, but he is always glad to 
present to his teachers other educators whose sound principles 
of action and noteworthy achievement in education merit for 
them a hearing. It is not a difficult matter to arrange courses 
of lectures on professional subjects to which religious teachers 
are invited. These courses can carry on for twenty or thirty 
hours on Saturday mornings. The teachers in attendance learn 
the results of the experiment and experience of others. These 
lessons promote thought and discussion. All this is wholesome 
and life-giving. The student teacher grows in her professional 
skill, for she is now familiar with the steps by which others have 
moved forward to success. 

In presenting professional courses by competent lecturers, the 
superintendent encourages study, growth, progress. If he is so 
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disposed he can offer a tangible reward for cooperation by issu- 
ing certificates of satisfactory attendance. All this is in keeping 
with the best educational practice of our day, which sees in con- 
stant professional study an effective means of promoting the in- 
terests of teachers and of the work in which they are engaged. 


5. TeEacHerS’ INsTITUTEs.— The superintendent can ar- 
range, during the summer vacation period, a great gathering of 
his teachers for a professional retreat in the form of a Teachers’ 
Institute. Here during four or five days, the resigious teacher 
feels the thrill of the great getting-together, and profits exceed- 
ingly by the learning and guidance of the distinguished educators 
who have a place on the program. Each teacher returns to the 
tasks of the new school year renewed in knowledge and in spirit. 
A new life is stirred by the experience. This life means improve- 
inent and growth. Improvement makes for better work and 
growth carries the promise of a richer and happier year in the 
classroom. 

In the enumeration of five means of promoting professional 
improvement, emphasis has been placed on activities which the 
superintendent can himself initiate and control. The flourishing 
summer schools conducted at our Catholic colleges advance pro- 
fessional improvement in a highly satisfactory manner. It is the 
duty of the superintendent to encourage a greater use of these 
educational opportunities. Diocesan superintendents understand 
and_ appreciate thoroughly the great service in the professional 
improvements of religious teachers given by the faculties of our 
Catholic colleges in summer school work. 

In every effort to promote the professional improvement of 
religious teachers the superintendent draws permanent satisfac- 
tion from the thought that he is assisting teachers to whom teach- 
ing is a life career. Whatever is achieved in the enlightenment 
and development of the consecrated teacher endures in her work 
until the end of life. Diocesan superintendents have the blessed 
privilege of contact with teachers who have dedicated themselves 
soul and body to education. The superintendent must glory in 
his opportunity. He must devote himself wholeheartedly to the 
sublime work of making these holy lives richer and more power- 
ful for good. Through word and example, through conference 
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and lecture course, through sympathetic supervision and the op- 
portunity for classroom observation among teachers, he guides, 
inspires, develops, promotes the professional life of the teachers 
of his diocese. When the superintendent really makes his in- 
fluence felt in the lives of individual teachers through well- 
devised plans for their professional improvement, he has reached 
the pinnacle of achievement in his enviable task of leadership 
in Catholic educational work in the United States to-day. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT AS A SUPERVISOR 


REVEREND JOSEPH M. O HARA, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF PHILADELPHIA 


In Catholic circles the duties of a superintendent of parish 
schools, while not explicitly set forth in all instances, are none 
the less well defined. 

The superintendent has relations ad intra and ad extra. Within 
the system he must establish contacts with the heads of the re- 
ligious communities teaching in the diocese. He should know 
something about the various novitiates supplying teachers for his 
schools. He has relationships with the teachers, with the local 
superiors, the pastor of the parish, the school board, the Or- 
dinary. To all of these he is an educational administrative 
officer, deriving his powers from the Bishop who is supreme in 
the various diocesan fields of Catholic activity. 

The superintendent has also relations more or less direct and 
constant with many outside his own school system. The local 
health authorities, the compulsory education bureau, building in- 
spectors, various agencies engaged in child welfare work, school 
dental clinics and a host of other activities appeal to him as to 
the head of the system. Moreover, while wisely determined not 
to plunge the schools under his care into all the various “weeks” 
so popular nowadays in our country, he is nevertheless desirous 
of entering such movements as are useful and decorous lest the 
mistaken notion arise that our school children are a race apart, 
an esoteric caste, careless of national and civic betterment and 
selfishly determined to take no part in their adult life in aught 
that does not concern their own private advancement. Such a 
quaint notion does prevail in some quarters. The superintendent 
feels called upon to do what he can to prevent or correct it. So, 
many of the calls on his time from within and without the school 
system are for things useful or necessary. It happens, too, that 
most superintendents, through diocesan exigency, are not given 
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a very extensive staff of assistants, clerical or technical. Often- 
times, therefore, the question for them to decide in the multiplied 
demands on their time is what they may omit with least resultant 
loss to the effectiveness of their administration. 

The success of any school system depends on the professional 
knowledge and skill and the character of the teachers. The su- 
perintendent, then, should with a fair degree of accuracy know 
what is going on in the classrooms of the diocese. He has several 
aids in this matter. There are the community inspectors whom 
he meets at regular intervals and who give him a written report: 
of their findings at least once a year. Then there are written 
examinations in all the schools, the questions for which are, in 
some instances at least, sent from the superintendent’s office. 
The results of these are returned to him for study, comparison 
and tabulation. Also the questionnaire — justly famous — can be 
sent out to bring back various items of information. All these 
devices are good and useful and necessary. Granted all this, I 
still venture to say that of all the relationships formed by the 


superintendent or imposed upon him, that with the Sister in her _ 
classroom is by no means the least important, that it is of a 
supervisory nature and is best effected by the actual — even 
though only occasional — presence of the superintendent in the 
various classrooms. 


There are several reasons why superintendents feel it a con- 
scientious duty to visit all their schools annually or, if the system 
be too large, at least biennially. We know that our teachers, being 
religious and realizing that they shall have to render an account 
of their stewardship of teaching, are highly conscientious and 
spiritually idealistic. They yield but seldom to relaxation and 
carelessness. A few, however, may need to have their zeal 
quickened. 

Again, while we are not looking for impossible, Ford-like 
standardization in our schools — all the children in a given grade 
at every instant doing precisely the same thing throughout the 
whole system — there is nevertheless an harmonious unity that 
should prevail. With elasticity as regards texts, manner of pres- 
entation, length of assigned lessons, the superintendent should yet 
see to it that certain limits are covered in each grade. A minimal 
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progress should be laid down and insisted upon for every group 
of pupils. It is of importance, too, that the diocesan time sched- 
ule should be observed. There is sometimes a temptation to 
allow individual likes and dislikes of certain subjects of the 
curriculum to interfere with the approved time table. Occa- 
sionally, also, over-kindness of heart leads to the granting of 
lawless holidays. The expectation of an unexpected visit may 
go far to correct these and similar abuses. 

Supervisors of instruction naturally develop a technique of 
supervision. This is, of course, not the same for all individuals 
and what appeals to one as very useful or even necessary may 
seem to another unnecessary or even foolish. Moreover cus- 
toms and laws vary in various dioceses so that it is impossible 
to lay down hard and fast rules for superintendents on their 
official school visits. “Unusquisque suo sensu abundet.’ Most 
superintendents on their visit have several objects in addition to 
supervision. 

It is a good custom, I think, to pay a momentary visit of cour- 
tesy to the pastor before beginning the day’s work in his school. 
Thanks to the good work of those who have preceded me in the 
office, I find myself always welcomed at the rectory and very 
courteously treated. In many instances the pastor changes the 
hour of the mid-day meal to suit the convenience of the super- 


‘intendent. Of course the superintendent’s visit is unannounced 


to the local superior and teachers. The superintendent desires to 
see the school “as is”, not temporarily “swept and garnished”, 
although, in truth, such sudden furbishing fools no one. 

I think the superintendent should be at the school, if possible, 
at its opening in the morning. There is sometimes waste of 
effort and time in getting the schoolday started. The desirable 
automatism in proceeding to cloakrooms and classrooms is not 
always in evidence. Paper and pencils, chalk and-erasers, sup- 
plies generally are not always as they should be, immediately 
available. Moreover the “religwiae”’ of the previous day’s class- 
room activities are sometimes too much in evidence in the shape 
of stuffed waste-paper baskets, unwiped blackboards and such 
like. A brief word of suggestion to the Sister may do much to 
restore to its rightful place of honor the old adage “well begun 
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is half done”. For somewhat similar reasons the superintendent 
should remain till the school closes in the afternoon. His desire 
to have a conference with the teaching staff will probably lead 
him to remain anyhow. 

The superintendent need follow no particular order of classes 
or rooms while visiting. He may pay a brief visit to a room and 
return in a little while to remain longer. A loose-leaf note book 
with the Sister’s name and division at the top will serve to keep 
his records. While obviously no definite time limit can be fixed, 
the visit to a division should not be too brief. In elementary 
schools the periods for each subject are short enough to allow 
the superintendent to remain for the whole of one period. It is 
of some importance also to note whether the transition from sub- 
ject to subject is easy and natural, without waste of time. In- 
deed economy of timé seems to be one of the largest factors in 
successful class-management. 


Any supervisor will wish to take account of the ventilation in 
a classroom. Is there abundance of fresh air continuously? 
Much good teaching is made fruitless because pupils are sleepy 
and restless, being half poisoned with bad air. Sometimes, too, 
there is too much light. The Sister, absorbed in her teaching, 
forgets to arrange window shades to the consequent blinding of 
the children who are sitting in the direct rays of the sun. Some- 
times the blackboards, maps, etc., are not well placed and pupils 
must strain to see them. Too close work should not be given 
in a dark room on a dark day. It happens frequently that the 
posture of the children at their desks is very bad, stooping and 
crouching, writing with head on arm. Correct attitude of body 
should be insisted upon at all times not merely during the formal 
writing period. These things are so obvious that they sometimes 
escape us. 

Any little correction of teaching or class-management that the 
superintendent may feel called upon to make should be given 
to the Sister privately. In the conference or group-discussion 
held after school in the convent community room or one of the 
classrooms he can speak in general terms, mentioning no teacher 
by name or by grade either to praise or to blame. Sometimes 
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the classroom is preferable for this conference in that it affords 
blackboard space. 

Some superintendents on their return to the office make a 
complete report in triplicate setting forth in detail and nominatim 
the observations of the work of each teacher. One copy is kept 
in the office files, another sent to the local Superior, and the 
third to the head of the community. There are advantages and 
disadvantages in such a system. Somie Sisters claim to like it, 
others frankly condemn it. 

The object of the superintendent’s visit is to learn the general 
tone of the school, a rather variable quantity, its discipline, its 
general management, its neatness from the pupils’ standpoint ; 
but above all that individual teachers are imparting instruction. 
A school is after all a place or a method of giving instruction. 
To find if this be done, to help that it be done better, is the 
object of his visit. It is not necessary that he be expert in the 
subject-matter of every branch of the curriculum. He should, 
however, know the general principles underlying all good teach- 


ing, something of the art of teaching and a great deal about 
the technique of supervision. 


The standards of class-management are fairly well agreed 
upon, are in most instances obvious to common sense. Tests for 
the subject-matter of some of the branches of the elementary 
school curriculum have already appeared. Others will follow 
and when properly standardized by use will be a valuable help 
for measuring group or class progress. The test of a school is 
of course that there be progress systematic and regular from 
grade to grade without duplication of effort. It is true that all 
schools are not equally weil equipped. He may, however, reasona- 
bly expect a teacher to make the best use of the equipment avail- 
able. Superintendents find that the Sister who is skilled and at 
the same time zealous can effect wonders in the matter of supple- 
mentary aids. All have seen beginners’ rooms, to mention one 
instance, beautifully decorated by the use of chalks and crayons 
and colored illustrations cut from various magazines and pasted 
on cardboard — cheap enough surely to be discarded when soiled 
or damaged and yet quite decorative. 
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It is not desirable or even possible for the superintendent to 
test every class with a written examination. He can quickiy with 
a few oral questions or by standard test see whether a group 
is up to or below grade in a given subject. It might not be a 
bad idea if he did give a written test in a class or two. It might 
have a very revealing effect. He can ask a class to write a letter 
or a theme on an assigned subject. These can be taken away, 
corrected, and with comments sent back to the local Superior. 
The trouble involved is repaid by the aroused interest and the 
incentive to better work on the part of both pupil and teacher. 
However opinions may differ as regards the details of super- 
vision, all will agree that the superintendent visits a school not 
merely to take away general impressions, but carefully and ac- 
curately to evaluate the work of the teachers. 

There ought to be some way of checking up on this visit. It 
should result in an improvement in morale and method, in an 
awakened enthusiasm, in a better spirit among teachers and, by 
reflection, pupils. How can we be sure that these or any good et- 
fects have followed our efforts? The various means of knowing 
the condition of our schools mentioned above will serve here, to 
some degree at least. I venture to say, however, that where a 
school has been found notably weak and necessity has arisen for 
many corrections and suggestions, the best follow-up is another 
visit from the superintendent after a suitable interval. Nor need 
this be considered a loss of time. For it will serve to impress 
the teachers in that school that the superintendent is very much 
in earnest and this knowledge will soon become common prop- 
erty, at least throughout that particular community. At any 
rate it is better to do a piece of work thoroughly, if only in one 
school, than to scatter half-efforts over many schools. More- 
over, the Sisters are a moving population and the good work 
achieved by the superintendent in one school is carried wide into 
other parts of the system. 

I am sure that all superintendents have felt at times that their 
visit, while well received, with respectful acquiescence to sug- 
gestions, was somewhat like casting stones into a large pool. 
An effect was made, they felt, but not a very measureable one. 
“T came, I saw, I went”, seemed to be a suitable account of the 
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whole affair. I think that this unsatisfactory feeling will be 
largely done away with by a second or third visit. Even if un- 
able to cover all his schools in the time he has mapped out for 
that work, he shall have done real constructive work in one — 
work that will last and will diffuse itself to other schools not 
yet visited. 

The superintendent has also a responsibility as regards the 
sanitary facilities of the school, to see to it that such are not 
broken or dirty; that the school building is clean; that the desks 
are suitable; that the fire-escapes or towers are always kept clear 
and ready for immediate use; that the stairways are not dark, 
with broken risers and worn treads; that the building is suitably 
heated; that there is drinking water for the pupils, preferably 
in bubblers; that the State or municipal regulations for school 
buildings are strictly observed. It is quite within the functions 
of the superintendent to note these things and to call the attentior. 
of the rector to any defect or violation as regards them. It might 
be well for him on his return to the office to confirm his con- 
versation on such subjects with a letter, keeping a copy at hand 
for future reference. Very often a word from the superintend- 
ent is sufficient to correct a growing abuse in these matters and 
to safeguard the health and happiness of both teachers and pupils. 

There is much said and written nowadays as to the importance 
and technique of supervision. The day may dawn when we shall 
have, as we should, special supervisors for music, drawing, 
physical training. Some of the religious communities now ap- 
point one of their members, a specialist, to take charge of the 
music in all the schools under their care. Principals of schools 
are beginning to realize more and more that their whole work 
is not administration but that generous portions of their time 
should be spent in observation, in the very valuable supervision 
of their teachers. Present indications, however, are that a great 
deal of supervision wi'l continue to be the task of the superin- 
tendent of schools. Creat good comes from the sunervisorv 
visits of the superintendent. The moral effect of visits from 
him who is, under the Ordinary, the head of the school system 
is obvious. His visiting imparts unity and solidarity to the whole 
system by making every teacher and every local superior feel 
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that she is an integral part thereof. It is at once an encourage- 
ment and an incentive. The superintendent goes to a school 
as a friend, as one anxious to help. He praises admirable de- 
vices, quickly notes and encourages initiative and enthusiasm, 
tries to give to all the benefit of his wider reading and experi- 
ence. The Sisters quickly learn that he comes not with harsh 
dogmatism and carping corrections, but rather with helpful sug- 
gestions and constructive criticisms; that his desire is to praise 
rather than to blame, and above all that any little corrections that 
may be made or any little differences of opinion that may arise 
or any confidences reposed in him by any member of the teaching 
or supervising staff, are inviolably kept by him; in a word that 
he “tells no tales out of school.” Such supervision makes might- 
ily for the success of the whole system. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH A. DunNey: Not so long ago Dr. Johnson presented 
this assemblage with a splendid portrait of the ideal superintendent. 
The paper just read gives us a very clear-cut program for the superin- 
tendent in his capacity of supervisor. Father O’Hara’s presentation has 
the merit of being both practical and thorough. The biggest problem 
facing the superintendents is that of the inspectorate. As in the State 
we have many laws but scant law, so in education there is danger of 
our schools being over-indexed and seldom inspected. Over organiza- 
tion on paper will never take the place of human touch and action on 
the ground floor of the classroom. 


Few things are more truly profitable for the superintendent than 
constant, year in and year out touch with the schools committed to his 
care. What work is being accomplished in these schools throughout the 
length and breadth of the diocese is a matter of primary importance. 
Just now the best interest of the Church and the real good of her chil- 
dren demand that the actual working of these schools, one and all, be 
looked into; that their labors be known, their methods observed and their 
efficiency heightened so that they stand second to none. Herein lies the 
raison d@’ etre for inspection. 


The duty of inspection, then, implies the location of said schools; the 
observation of their workings, by noting their numbers; their accom- 
modations; their working equipment as institutes of training. But the 
task does not and cannot end here, else it were the mere work of statis- 
tician, yielding as its best fruits bare figures and facts. Figures and 
facts have a value in that they form the basis on which constructive 
attempts must rest. The work of inspection is but half done when it 
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has surveyed the ground and taken the lie of the land. Much more 
remains to be done in the way of making improvements. True insight 
should grasp the dynamic situation in our schools; what we are actually 
intensively doing; how we are doing it; how we can the better do it. If 
the work be considered “with narrow search and with inspection deep,” 
then at once the active operations of our educational plan will be laid 
bare to our gaze; and at once the wider and better ways, if such 
there be, will suggest themselves and thus make for improvement of 
methods, increase of efficiency, and all round strengthening of the edu- 
cational system. 

Inspection, then, aims to look into the work our schools have done, are 
doing, and hope to do; besides it busies itself with. ways and means of 
improvement; it makes itself familiar with the best helps and methods 
that make for growth, and seeks everywhere by sympathy, suggestion 
and constructive endeavor to assist, encourage and further the great work 
of Catholic education. There is nothing, then, of the secret, plain-clothes 
policy to the work, It is open, frank, aboveboard, bent on consulting 
the best interests of all concerned. Mysterious methods are employed 
with ill grace where the honest needs of Catholic education have to be 
considered and where the true depths of our efficiency ought to be 
plumbed. Once for all, then, let the idea be made sure and clear-cut. 
To beat around the bush in such matters means work done amiss, ill-done 
or half-done. Aim betokens object and action; without it no work can 
prove worth while. 

Yet here lies a difficulty. How shall the superintendent make the 
most of the time allotted to him for inspection? 

Thorough and efficient inspection is our one and utmost desire. The 
scope of the work, it is plain, is very broad and extensive; so much so 
as to cause the fear that time will be lost and energy wasted unless we 
work intensively and according to a logical plan of procedure. For this 
reason, we feel that the most effective way is to begin on the ground 
floor, and taking first grade work for one year, work upward from the 
foundation so that in time the whole school system could be combed 
completely, and, year by year, the problems of each grade met and 
solved. It need not be repeated that the policy of inspectorate is one of 
sincere service, but service at the same time active and efficient. The 
procedure which, it is hoped, will in the long run prove itself to be 
nowise short-sighted follows the idea that it is best to work up, grade 
by grade, till the top is reached. 

Of course there are other school matters that can be handled in such 
an inspectional visit; but it is hard to see how one can get very far 
unless his work is staked off and delimited at the very outset. Inci- 
dental benefits will accrue from his very presence in. the school, but the 
planned inspection of one or two classes will bring tangible results. 
Many of us feel that the matter of janitorial inspection is still an open 
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question, not but that it is a duty to report evil unsanitary conditions 
to both principal and pastor. We are concerned here with the efficacy 
of such protests. The sort of pastor who will permit abuses in this 
matter despite the repeated reports of the Superior in charge, will not be 
amenable to any superintendent. Sic pastor, sic schola. We have found 
such to be the case more than once. A celebrated superintendent was 
wont to turn the municipal authorities on such offenders, shifting the 
matter from Church to State— with considerable success. 

The most active superintendent, be he a 10-second man, can only 
cover a small part of the actual inspectorate demanded for our schools 
nowadays. In the face of the big problem of controlling any system 
of more than seventy-five schools, the practical solution would seem to 
be this. Have a staff of wide-awake, competent, community inspectors 
and keep in constant touch with them. Co-work with them for reforms. 
Encourage their sane initiative. Meet them frequently. Ask them to 
collaborate according to a fixed plan of inspection, to report their find- 
ings; and then give them frank information as to the relative standing 
of their group in the school system. Competition in education is the 
spur of efficiency. 

Father O’Hara’s sketch of the superintendent in the schoolroom is 
wholesome and dynamic. Once conscious of his task, the superintendent 
can do a world of good, give a wealth of suggestion, and leave fragrant 
memories in every classroom he visits. Nothing is more true than that 
the system reflects the zeal and industry of the superintendent, just as 
the school copies the pastor and principal. 


Rev. Francis J. MAcELWANE: It has been our good fortune this morn- 
ing to listen to a clear and inspiring statement of the duties of a superin- 
tendent in relation to the schools. The paper’left a very wholesome im- 
pression, setting forth in particular that kind and generous attitude which 
is likely to inspire enthusiasm and make for general good will. In read- 
ing Father O’Hara’s paper, however, before coming to this meeting, 
several items suggested themselves, which, owing to the necessary brevity 
of the treatise, seemed not to receive sufficient emphasis, and which I 
would like to take the liberty of mentioning. 

It would not seem amiss in the first place to put greater stress upon 
the aims of the superintendent in visiting a school. If his visit is going 
to bring about definite results, his aims must be equally clear and definite. 
There must be no confusion in his mind as to exactly what he expects 
to actomplish. The more specific he is in outlining his purpose, the more 
likely he is to obtain results. 

The word supervisor, as used at present, is, I believe, restricted almost 
entirely to the office of supervisor of instruction. Indeed a superintendent 
might have many other aims in visiting a school. He might go there to 
inspect the general condition of the buildings or look into matters affect- 
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ing the health of teachers and pupils. He might desire to secure the 
observance of the diocesan calendar or assist in solving problems of 
school routine and attendance. He might be giving his attention to the 
economic use of recreation time and playground space, or be endeavoring 
to establish more adequate school records. His purpose might be to 
bring about more thorough fire protection, or it might be merely to visit 
and become acquainted with his teachers. Any one, or any group of these, 
would be legitimate aims in visiting the schools of the system in which 
he is laboring. We are concerned, however, not with any of these aims, 
no matter how important they may be, but are engaged only with the visit 
of the superintendent as supervisor of instruction. 

In order to set the matter forth with a degree of clearness, I would 
divide the discussion into aims, procedure and desired results. 

As regards his aims in making a visit for the supervision of instruc- 
tion, it would seem essential that he know exactly what he intends to 
accomplish in that capacity before he is entitled to put his foot into 
the school. If his visit is to be of value, and not a waste of time for 
teachers, pupils and himself, he should know exactly what he expects to 
be the result of his visit, and should: have clearly before his mind the 
means he intends to use in obtaining that, result. 

Arms: In a visit made for the purpose of supervision the appropriate 
aims would seem to be somewhat as follows: — 

(1) First, he desires to obtain information regarding the quality of 
instruction now being given. 

(2) Second, on the basis of this information he purposes to bring 
about certain improvements. 

In reference to the information to be obtained, it must be borne in 
mind that he is not assembling this for his own erudition, but must have 
before him some definite and to him clear object which he desires to 
attain. As superintendent he should be ever on the alert for data that 
will be useful in improving the course of study, providing helps supple- 
mentary to the texts in use, changing texts, or offering assistance to the 
teacher in the use of material she already has. His effort to obtain in- 
formation, therefore, which is the primary aim of his visit, will be pointed 
first toward the course of study or text-books to learn where they are 
weak and where changes or helps might be brought about that would 
render them more useful. Such helps would be supplementary reading 
lists, lists of projects, additional problems, or further explanation of the 
methods involved. Besides the information pointed toward the course of 
study and text-books, he would next seek to discover where the individual 
teacher is deficient, not because the text or course of study are at fault, 
but because she is not getting the maximum amount of value from that 
now in use. His purpose here would be to offer her help in the improve- 
ment of her own methods. 

The second great aim of his visit is to bring about the improvements 
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which seem desirable in the light of the information assembled. In the 
realization of this aim he may act proximately by offering assistance to 
teacher, principal and pastor during his stay at the school; and more 
remotely by modifying the course of study, preparing additional helps, such 
as mentioned above, sending helps already prepared, and arranging suitable 
teacher-training courses. 

The main object here, however, is not to go into detail regarding the 
manner in which he will assemble the information or bring about the 
improvement, but rather to emphasize the fact that his aims must be 
definite and clear, without any room for confusion or uncertainty. 


ProcepurRE: When the superintendent has formulated his aims, his 
next step is to outline the procedure he means to follow in order to 
accomplish these aims. 

His first aim is to acquire information. How can he acquire the great- 
est amount of purposeful information on his visit? He can do this by 
familiarizing himself with the data he has on hand before going to the 
school. He has two sources of previous information at his disposal; they 
are the reports of his own former visits and the reports of the community 
supervisors. He should read carefully the reports of his own previous 
visits to that school, or if a change of teachers has occurred, visits to 
the classrooms of teachers now in the school. These reports should give 
him a clear statement of past observations, together with recommenda- 
tions of improvement made at that time. In regard to community super- 
visors, it is a good practice to have them make out a written report of 
observations and recommendations after visiting each school, and to meet 
with the superintendent weekly or bi-weekly to go over these reports. If 
this is not done there can be no assurance that the diocesan staff is work- 
ing harmoniously toward the same ends. 

After the superintendent has carefully reviewed the material in his 
files he next proceeds to the school. Here the advisability of surprise 
visits might come up for discussion. If made a practice, the surprise visit 
would seem to indicate something unsound in the relation between super- 
intendent and teachers. It would seem better that the visit of the super- 
intendent be perfectly natural, and thus either announced or not an- 
nounced as the occasion seemed to indicate; but even if not announced, 
his coming should be taken so‘much for granted that it could not give the 
impression of surprise as though a suspicion existed that all might not be 
well at the school. 

In case the school visited has a supervising principal, the superintendent 
upon his arrival should go over matters with her. In this he would have 
a threefold purpose. He would learn from her the result of her observa- 
tions; he would acquaint himself with any unusual factor influencing in- 
struction in the school, such as sickness, peculiar home conditions, etc., 
and he would find out what recommendations she had made to various 
teachers, so that he would not put himself in the position of working at 
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cross purposes with her. After he has conferred with the principal he 
goes to the classrooms. There he will supplement and complete the in- 
formation already assembled. The teachers of the system should know 
beforehand that he wants them to go on with the lesson, so as to avoid 
the necessity of saying, “Just go right ahead with the lesson, Sister,” 
which will give the children the impression that the teacher is somehow 
under investigation. He should further take his place in the rear of the 
room and should do nothing to disturb the usual quiet procedure of the 
class. . 
Here he should make note of anything that might offer opportunity for 
improvement in the course of study, or suggest possible helps that he 
might issue, as well as observe how the teacher is using the text and out- 
lines provided. His judgment will have to be based on specific standards, 
namely, the course of study, text-book, or teacher’s manual. The back- 
ground of the work he is observing may be the diocesan course of study, 
or it may be the text-book; whichever it is, it should be known to the 
superintendent, and he should judge to what degree the teacher is getting 
fullest results from the material at hand, where she seems defective and 
where she displays unusual excellence. If a teacher is using a certain 
arithmetic text, and in her treatment of the subject-matter attacks the 
situation in a manner at variance with the spirit of the text, she might 
be an excellent teacher with some other text, but with this one she is not 
a success. If the diocesan course of study is not sufficiently detailed, and 
if uniform text-books are not in use, the superintendent’s task will be 
much more difficult, because he will have to familiarize himself with all 
texts and teachers’ manuals that he may meet in his supervisory visits. 


Many other things will enter here which are matters of diocesan policy 
and which will help him in formulating his judgment. There will be the 
adopted diocesan policy regarding use of projects or project material sent 
out from the superintendent’s office, the use of lantern slides, films, sup- 
plementary lists of arithmetic problems, reading material, etc. Besides 
these specific criteria, there are also features to be judged in the light 
of general demands. For instance, does the~teacher seem to know ‘the 
ultimate aim of the lesson? Does she use good English? Is her informa- 
tion accurate? Does she stimulate thought? Does she know how to 
use maps and charts? Does she succeed in interesting the pupils in out- 
side reading? Does the attitude of the class indicate interest and confi- 
dence? This information will be checked up mentally against previous 
observations and in the light of previously suggested improvements. 

After class has been dismissed he should secure other information 
which he can not obtain while the children are present. He should ex- 
amine more carefully the equipment on hand, find out from the teacher 
what form of lesson plans she ordinarily. draws up, what use she makes of 
standardized and other tests, how many abnormal children are present, etc. 

So far we have concerned ourselves with procedure for obtaining in- 
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formation, and we have seen that the sources of such information are: 
Reports of previous visits of the superintendent and community super- 
visors, the principal of the school and the actual observation in the 
classroom. Let us now turn our attention to procedure for bringing about 
improvement in the light of information gathered. 

The means of effecting this improvement are, as has been stated al- 
ready, both immediate and remote. Immediately he can confer with the 
Sister, discuss matters and make recommendations to the principal, and 
go over the needs of the school with the pastor; remotely, he can make 
improvements in the course of study, send out supplementary material, and 
above all arrange suitable teacher-training courses. 

In his steps toward proximate improvement there is only one thing he 
can do, without embarrassing the teacher, while the class is in session, 
and that is conduct a model lesson. In case he intends to use this means, 
and he should use it, he must have several model lessons prepared. This 
will be greatly simplified if he will specialize on one subject each year. 
He can step to the front of the class, ask a few questions gradually lead- 
ing to the subject on which he intends to conduct the demonstration, with- 
out any of the children realizing the bearing of what is taking place. 

After the class has been dismissed, or better, if he can have the 
teacher replaced for a while, he may take matters up with her personally. 
He can first discuss the model lesson and point out whatever may have 
been of value in it. He had better go over with her then the past recom- 
mendations and help her solve whatever problems she has had in trying 
to carry them out. After this he should give her the benefit of good 
methods seen in other schools. He is the only one who has the opportunity 
of seeing all teachers in operation, and is thus the only one who can put 
at the disposal of all teachers in the system the various good devices 
developed in certain schools. He should be able likewise to explain to 
her how to get the most from maps and charts, lantern slides, supple- 
mentary reading and similar material. He should above all know the 
text-books in use, and the teachers’ manuals, and be able to give help 
and direction in successful methods of handling them. He should ex- 
plain to her the use of diagnostic tests in gauging the progress of her 
class. He should try to lead the teacher to a truly professional attitude 
toward her work, seeking to build up in her as far as possible the ability 
to analyze her own work, creating thereby the habit of “self-supervision.” 
This much he can do with the teacher to improve instruction. 

His next aid in this cause is the principal. He should help her plan 
teachers’ meetings and make out a program of discussion, giving her 
good references on specific questions. He should outline for her the 
equipment needed for instruction in the various rooms, getting her the 
names of firms from which to buy, as well as showing her how the 
equipment is to be used. He should help her solve the problem of ab- 
normal students, showing her how to use intelligence tests as an aid in 
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classifying pupils, and how to handle specific abnormal cases. He should 
help her build up a system of diagnostic tests that would be a guide to 
herself and her teachers. In general, he should help her solve her own 
problems of supervision. 

As regards a meeting of the teachers of the school, called by the 
superintendent, it may be of great value from other points of view, such 
as discussion of general diocesan policies or for the sake of kind en- 
couragement, but it is doubtful whether it is of very great importance or 
any practical value from the standpoint of the supervisor of instruction. 
In all probability the superintendent has not visited enough classes in any 
one day to warrant a teachers’ meeting to deal with matters of super- 
vision, 

Before leaving the scene of his day’s activity the superintendent will 
take up with the pastor such items as he might be influential in bettering. 
These would be such things as new equipment needed for instruction, 
books for the library, films and lantern slides, etc. He can also call the 
pastor’s attention to large classes and advise dividing some of them, or 
hiring lay teachers. These conferences with teacher, principal and pastor 
would constitute his immediate efforts toward improvement. 

Remote efforts toward improvement would come after he had left the 
school. He would probably send to the school, upon returning to his office, 
various references, lists and helpful material such as he had on hand. 
Naturally he would combine the information gathered here with what he 
had assembled on visits to other schools of the system, and the result 
might be the preparation of new material in the way of book lists, sup- 
plementary arithmetic problems, suggested projects, spelling lists, explana- 
tion of methods involved in particular subjects, improvements in the dioc- 
esan course of study, and finally, the most important of all, adequate and 
suitable teacher-training courses, with facilities for attending the same. 
This would constitute his procedure, and we may now ask what results 
could be hoped for from such supervision. 

Resutts: The superintendent would have a stock of knowledge, not 
merely general information, but specific knowledge, gathered for and 
suited to the attainment of certain definite ends. He would have a right 
to expect the equipment of the classrooms to improve along definite and 
desirable lines. He might hope for greater confidence and enthusiasm on 
the part of the teachers and principal, careful study of methods, and posi- 
tive progress in the manner of imparting instruction. He would be certain 
to make continued growth in the diocesan course of study and supple- 
mentary aids, and in all probability he would secure general support for 
the teacher-training work of the diocese. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT AND OFFICE 
RECORDS 


REVEREND CHARLES F. M’EVOY, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
DIOCESE OF SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


The subject assigned for this paper is “The Superintendent's 
Report and Office Records.” While there is a close connection 
between the two parts of this title, it will be more advantageous 
for us to discuss the question in two divisions; namely, the su- 
perintendent’s report and then the official records. In our dis- 
cussion we can consider, in part, the relation existing between 
these two divisions; in our summary we can point out any ad- 
ditional connection. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT 

In the first place, then, we may consider the superintendent's 
report: The first thing to consider is: Should there be a printed 
report for distribution? While this is by no means a settled 
question, we consider that such a report is a factor of value in 
the advancement of Catholic education. Some Church authori- 
ties consider a report as little more than unnecessary advertising. 
Many others, however, look upon it as legitimate advertising, 
and at the same time as a proper medium for disseminating in- 
formation among those who are interested. We shall assume, 
therefore, without further discussion, that a school report is 
something of value to our cause. 

The next question that comes to us is this: What shall we 
embody in the report? This question gives rise to as great a 
difference of opinion as does the question of publishing a report. 
The conditions of the local diocese may determine, in part, the 
subject-matter of the report. What is advisable in a small dio- 
cese may not be so in a large one. There are certain things, 
however, which most school authorities admit as proper subject- 
matter for a school report. 
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Before we consider subject-matter, we may make one more 
subdivision of the material to be used in a report. If we have a 
report at all, some information ,would be considered necessary ; 
other parts would be simply useful; while a third part would be 
considered by some wmnnecessary or even inadvisable. The 
thought embodied in this classification will appear, we trust, 
when the matter is discussed at greater length in this paper. In 
an article of this kind we naturally express our own views, 
whether those views are broad or narrow. At the most we can 
give that informaiion which practical experience has taught us. 
That information may not be of great worth, but it has one note 
of value, — namely, that it has been tried and found useful. In 
addition to this we may give a little theory which may or may 
not possess merit. 

A school report, from our viewpoint, should give sufficient in- 
formation on the following points, — school attendance, gradu- 
ates from grammar school and high school, and the number of 
boys and girls who have gone on for higher education. It should 
also contain a summary of deaths among the teaching force. 
For practical purposes any necessary change in school finances 
may be considered in the report. In addition to this it is well, 
we think, to have a few pictures of school buildings, large and 
small. This much pertains chiefly to the local affairs. In addi- 
tion to local information the superintendent’s report should con- 
tain a summary of the proceedings of Catholic Educational As- 
sociation meetings and other important meetings of Catholic edu- 
cators. 

The superintendent’s report is primarily a report to the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop and the school board. In some cases, the Bishop 
may not desire the report addressed to him. He may prefer to 
have it addressed only to the school board. In either case, how- 
ever, it is a document conveying information, not only to the 
school board but to the Rt. Rev. Bishop, who is the chief shep- 
herd of souls in the diocese. We shall now take up in detail 
a few of the foregoing topics. 

School Attendance.—The school report should contain a 
record of school attendance. This attendance should be consid- 
ered with relation to the school registration at the opening of the 
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year, the highest registration during the year, and the May reg- 
istration. Such a view. will ‘give the normal average attendance 
and will also show the fluctuation in attendance during the 
school year. In this connection, we may inquire whether it is 
advisable to give the attendance by grades or classes. In some 
good reports which we have had the pleasure of reading, such 
registration by grades throughout the diocese is given. While 
this has a value to a few schoolmen and other religious teachers, 
we question the wisdom of embodying such information in a 
report intended for general distribution. It is an admitted fault 
in many schools that the registration in the lower grades is much 
too large. Under present conditions it is difficult to say that any 
immediate solution is at hand. While the number of Sisters and 
Brothers is constantly increasing there is a relatively greater 
increase in the number of parish schools. It is almost impossible 
to obtain a sufficient number of capable lay teachers at a salary 
which the ordinary parish is able to pay. While this crowded 
condition is something we deplore, we cannot solve the diff- 
culty at present. We consider, therefore, that it is better not to 
embody this specific information in our general report, but rather 
to submit a brief supplementary report to the Rt. Rev. Bishop, 
to the school board, and to the interested pastors. 

Graduates. —It is a matter of interest to parish and public 
school authorities to know how many of our pupils become gram- 
mar school graduates and likewise how many of these boys and 
girls go on for higher education. The school report is the docu- 
ment which most easily conveys this information to those in- 
terested. We consider this item an important part of the school 
report. This information is necessary also for those who have 
charge of continuation schools. Most pupils who finish grammat 
school but who do not go to high school, must continue their 
education in part-time schools. The school report gives the num- 
ber. A supplementary list, containing names and addresses of 
such pupils, is furnished the director of the continuation school. 
It is a matter of interest and commendable pride to learn how 
many of our pupils are now attending high school and college. 
The superintendent’s report is the most convenient vehicle to 
convey this information to the public. 
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Necrology.— We have said that a brief chapter treating 
of the deaths among our teaching force should be found in the 
school report. This is true for two reasons; it announces to the 
various communities the deaths that have occurred during the 
year and it gives an opportunity to the writer of the report to 
pay a tribute of appreciation to the work done by these faithful 
teachers. 


School Finances.— School finances may be properly -con- 
sidered in a report. It is true that this question could be intro- 
duced at a meeting of the school board. Such introduction has 
its value, also, in the printed report; the Bishop and the school 
board are interested parties, of course, but so are all pastors 
who have schools. So, too, many who have no schools are in- 
terested in this phase of educational work. They see the pro- 
priety of rendering assistance to a cause in which they have not 
yet become active participants. In other words, they begin to 
see the necessity of rendering aid to a cause which was formerly 
considered parochial but is now considered diocesan. 

The question of expense incurred in conducting our schools 
is one which we may mention here. Sometimes a great deal is 
made of this point by way of comparative study and the relative 
expense of public and parish schools. While there is an argu- 
ment of merit in such discussion, we question whether this point 
should be urged to a great degree. We mentioned in our discus- 
sion of attendance that many classes are too large. While this 
adverse condition remains, we should be hesitant about empha- 
sizing the comparatively low cost of Catholic grammar school 
education. This position should not prevent us, however, from 
mentioning the fact that Catholic superintendents and Sisters and 
Brothers are leading lives of sacrifice and are performing ser- 
vices which under public school management would be rewarded 
by a salary of five or six times as large as that received in the 
Catholic schools. A tribute to such service is not out of place 
in a school report. 


Pictures of School -Buildings.— Pictures of school build- 
ings have their place in a report. While some of us have not 
many great buildings to consider, we have a few. From time 
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to time some of these may be brought to the attention of the 
public by means of photographs. But these are not the only ones 
that should have a place in the report; the smaller, humbler 
buildings, which sometimes typify great effort under adverse con- 
ditions, should likewise have their place. Teachers of such 
schools receive in this way an implied tribute to their conscien- 
tious work under unfavorable conditions. 


Summary of National Affairs.— We have said that a sum- 
mary of events and resolutions of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation and kindred meetings should have a place in the school 
report. While the proceedings of such associations are published 
in book form, many who are interested do not receive that book. 
Then, too, it is so large that some would not take the time to 
read the various articles. A summary of the proceedings of the 
national body, therefore, brings before the mind of the local 
public the fact that such an organization exists, that it meets an- 
nually, and that its members formulate principles directive of 
sound Catholic education. Thus we see the value of the super- 
intendent’s report to some interested classes who would not 
otherwise become cognizant of these educational facts. 


General Interest.— The school report is of interest to pas- 
tors. As a rule, pastors make a careful study of the subject- 
matter of the report; in particular, they make a comparative 
study of schools, attendance and graduates. The report is of 
interest to teachers, parochial and public. Our own teachers like 
to see results tabulated in brief form. Some of these facts are 
known to them in advance. The report gives them a concise 
record which they may keep on file. Public school teachers are 
likewise interested in these reports. Some public school teachers 
are in sympathy with our schools, others are hostile. It is well 
for both these classes to obtain a view of what we are doing 
and of what we are trying to do. The Catholic press is always 
ready and willing to print our notices. The public press like- 
wise is now anxious to obtain such reports. Some papers of 
high standing give a fitting summary of Catholic education. 
Some papers speak editorially about the work; most of them give 
ample space in the news columns. All this we consider legitimate 
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and helpful means of spreading the truth about our schools. 
This method of using the public press brings before the minds 
of many outsiders certain facts which they would never learn 
through the Church, parish school, or the Catholic press. In 
one other way the school report has cumulative social value. The 
report, in book form or newspaper, is a welcome visitor to our 
fellow workers, the Catholic school-men. While we may not al- 
ways agree as to the proper subject-matter of the report or td 
the method of presentation, we are always glad to learn about 
the work of our fellow superintendents and to look at the prob- 
lems from their viewpoint. 

As a final word on the value and scope of the school report, 
we wish to say that it is not intended as a document to exalt local 
schools. From the nature of the case the greater part of the 
report should refer to the schools of the local diocese. Words 
of commendation are written as a public expression of appre- 
ciation of work well done. These words also serve as an in- 
centive to increased effort and consequent usefulness on the part 
of the teachers during the following year. 


OFFICE RECORDS 

We all admit that some records should be kept. This is ob- 
vious from the fact that we need some of these records during 
the current school year. Some records should be kept to con- 
stitute a part of the permanent annals of the diocese. These 
records may be of value as articles of comparative study by our 
successors in the work. There will always remain, however, an 
honest difference of opinion in regard to what records should 
be kept and the relative value of such records. 

One of the first record sheets to be obtained soon after the 
opening of the fall term is that which contains the names of 
the teachers and the opening registration. This blank may be 
sent to the schools on the opening day. It should be filled out ° 
and mailed to the superintendent at the end of the first week. 
After the name of each new teacher, the paper should indicate 
where she taught or studied during the preceding year. Using 
this information the superintendent can make out his lists of 
teachers in the several schools and have this list placed in his 
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book of visitations. The original blanks submitted by the schools 
may be placed in a binder as a part of the school record of the 
current year. 

Another record which the superintendent may properly acquire 
is a complete statement of experience and education of each 
Sister or Brother. The method of acquiring this information 
may be open to difference of opinion. In some cases the teachers 
would be hesitant about giving all this information on a formal 
paper. Personally we have found it a more satisfactory method 
to obtain this information on the occasion of a personal inter- 
view. Whichever way the information is obtained, such infor- 
mation should be on file in the superintendent’s office. Fre- 
quently superintendents are consulted in regard to the question 
of the promotion or change of some teacher. If the superin- 
tendent has no record of this kind, he is not, as a rule, in a po- 
sition to express an intelligent opinion on the question. This 
information should include the original education of the teacher, 
subsequent training and experience, and also special courses pur- 
sued during the summer. While we are not quite sure that these 
extensive summer courses are always a blessing, we should know, 
nevertheless, whether stich courses are taken. 

The superintendent shou'd have a list of the teachers in every 
school and the known qualifications of each teacher noted in his 
book of visitations. He obtains some of this knowledge from 
the blanks mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. He receives 
additional information in regard to the teaching ability by per- 
sonal visits to the classes. This introduces a new thought which 
we may mention here; namely, the impossibility of frequent 
visitation of every class in a very large diécese. If the superin- 
tendent has his visitation book made out in advance of his visit. 
he knows the name of the teacher, her grade, and the number 
of pupils. If she is a former teacher, he knows likewise her ex- 
perience and many other facts about her as a teacher. In this 
way his visit can be a useful one to him and the teacher, al- 
though the time of the visit may be short. If the teacher is 
new in the diocese, the superintendent may obtain specific in- 
formation in regard to educational qualifications, experience in 
teaching, and other important items. On mentioning this method 
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we assume that the superintendent did not obtain all this confi- 
dential information on the written blank furnished at the open- 
ing of the year. We can readily see the value of information 
of this kind in the visitation book of the superintendent. 

What does the superintendent do with this confidential and 
other information? His book of visitation is with him on his 
journeys and in his office. He may consult it on any occasion. 
In addition to this, some consider it a valued addition to office 
records to place all this information on index cards; thus, a 
teacher’s name is entered on a card, and all pertinent information 
is placed upon this card. If she is later transferred to another 


school within the diocese, this card is placed under the heading 


of that new school. If the teacher leaves the diocese, the card is 
put into the retired list. Subsequently, she may return to the 
diocese. In that case the same card is taken and replaced with 
the other cards of her new school. -An objéction to this phase 
of the work may be made, and perhaps with some reason. There 
are several changes each year in every diocese. While the rela- 
tive number of Sisters and Brothers changed from school to 
school or from diocese to diocese is not large, yet this number 
involves considerable work by the office force. But we consider 
this work a profitable expenditure of energy. 

Another record which has value for present and future refer- 
ence and also for comparison with public school results, is a list 
of graduates from grammar schools and high schools. These 
lists should be supplemented in the autumn by the number of 
such grammar school graduates entering high school and the 
number of high school graduates entering college. It is well, also, 
if such action is feasible, to keep a list of those entering Catholic 
institutions and those entering other schools of learning. 

We now come to one record which is considered of value by 
some and disregarded by others. We refer to the record of 
standings obtained in grade examinations. A discussion of this 
record would naturally bring up the question of the value of such 
examinations and the given ratings. A discussion of this point 
does not come within the scope of this paper. That question has 
been discussed quite at length at some of our former meetings. 
Personally, we favor such a record. Even if we do not admit 
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the value of the standings, these record sheets will give us the 
name, address, age, grade and year of each pupil from the third 
grade to the end of the eighth grade. It likewise gives the same 
information in regard to all high school students and their stand- 
ings in catechism. We have, also, for kindergarten and first and 
second grades, record sheets on which the names, ages, addresses 
and grades of the children are given. Prescinding, therefore, 
from the question of value of the examinations and the given 
marks, we have a report that gives useful information in regard 
to every pupil in attendance at a Catholic school in the diocese 
for each year. All these sheets are bound in one large volume 
and this volume is kept as a part of the permanent record. 

In our discussion of the superintendent’s report, we said there 
is not much connection between that report and office records. 
There is, however, this important connection. Many of these 
reports, — especially, attendance reports and graduation reports, 
— furnish material on which we draw for our superintendent’s 
report. In this way we see the necessity of keeping some office 
records for present use. As we have pointed out, these records 
will also be useful for future use. 

As a concluding word, we wish to say that some points sug- 
gested for the superintendent’s report may not be considered 
practical by every superintendent. We have considered the ques- 
tion from the viewpoint of a medium-sized diocese. The sug- 
gestions could easily be carried out in a smaller diocese. Some 
of our plans might not seem feasible in their entirety in more 
populous places. The same statement may be made about some 
suggestions in regard to official records. We have found these 
ideas practical. With this thought in mind we have given our 
views with the hope that they may contain something of interest 
and something of value to our fellow workers who are endeavor- 
ing to advance the cause of Catholic education. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF A DIOCESAN HIGH SCHOOL 
SYSTEM 


REVEREND JOSEPH V. S. M’CLANCY, SUPERINTENDENT OF §$CHOOLS, 
DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The annual meeting of the New York State Conference of 
Charities was a year or so ago opened with a well-chosen address 
by the president of this particular organization. He outlined the 
character of the papers which had been prepared for the sessions. 
Rightly he praised them because they were what he strikingly 
styled “reports of creative activity.” When the writer was as- 


signed this paper on the high school movement he decided to give 
it the interest that in all fields of human endeavors comes from a 
“report of creative activity”. 

It may be known to many, if not to all, that the Rt. Rev. 
Thomas E. Molloy, D. D., Bishop of the diocese of Brooklyn, is 


at present engaged in developing high school facilities for the 
youths and maidens of his flock. Inspired by a ripened zeal for 
Catholic education which came into birth through years in the 
professor’s chair at the Brooklyn Catholic College for Women, 
he inaugurated within the first year of his administration a drive 
for a two-million-dollar high school fund. The clergy and the 
people at large waxed enthusiastic for the Bishop’s campaign and 
the huge goal of two million dollars was reached. The Ordinary 
saw that the proposed three new buildings made possible by the 
contributions of the drive, would not care for the growing num- 
bers who would like to avail themselves of the opportunity of 
securing a secondary education under Catholic auspices. He 
set about planning to found a system of diocesan high schools 
for both boys and girls to be composed of some of the existing 
parish high schoo's and the new ones that soon are to be erected. 
His project is in the making. The Bishop is extending his con- 
sultation widely over the field of the clergy and of such Catholic 
lay people as have the know!edge called for by the scheme. Thus 
(399) 
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the educational authorities of the diocese are sifting pertinent 
ideas on the high school situation and putting forth plans that 
may bring wide facilities for secondary training to the Catholic 
graduates of both parish and public schools. It is with these 
things that this paper is concerned. It thus becomes a “report 
of creative activity”. 

The views that follow are in part personal and in part repre- 
sentative of the opinion of many others. -Some of them will be 
accepted ultimately while others may be set aside for better pro- 
visions. It -would please us to state the various positions in a 
frank but unarrogant manner. We would not dogmatize. 
Many may differ with us but it will bring on general profit to 
provoke thought upon problems that may vary in form for the 
different dioceses but involve principles the same throughout the 
country. The caution is asked, not to accept every statement 
made in the course of this article as though it represents the de- 
cision of the Bishop of Brooklyn. Only the big points have thus 
far received final form, the other phases are still open for discus- 
sion and await the attention of the Ordinary. Nor is it claimed 


that all the leading topics connected with the opening of the 
diocesan high school system have been accorded consideration. A 
selection was of design made of such matters as were judged 
most open for discussion. This paper has the humility to invite 
the presentation of opposing views. 


A SPIRIT OF COOPERATION 


The religious communities of América under episcopal approval 
and urging are to be credited with the establishment of the early 
Catholic high schools. These men and women of consecrated 
lives have borne “the burden of the day and the heats” in erecting 
buildings, securing pupils and eking out a financial existence that 
was marked by personal sacrifice and confidence in God. These 
community high schools have done a mighty work for the Cath- 
olic young of our land. The Church cannot sing their praises 
too loudly. No matter what the future may decree for Catholic 
secondary education we are not to forget the past with its glories 
for the religious priests, Brothers and Sisters. Thousands of 
young men and women have been graduated by them and such 
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has been the lofty type of the training imparted that they have 
stepped up into planes of solid usefulness for both Church and 
State. : 

Just as warm a word of praise falls due to the parish high 
schools. They may have done their work in scamped quarters 
and with small apparatus, but they have a side of intense glory. 
Priests founded them who were consistent in their conviction that 
the education which pleases God must not only in the elementary 
grades but more especially in the secondary classes imply a 
training of the soul as well as the culture of the mind. These 
parish high schools have meant a vast outlay of money; they 
have aroused worries for both pastors and communities; they 
lay bare a spirit of sacrifice in days when the Church was 
struggling upwards to her present high estate. These schools 
represented educational efficiency. The graduates equalled the 
best that any other system was turning out. Heaven alone knows 
what vast good was done through them in confirming in the faith 
the thousands who found their secondary education therein. 
How much glory must have awaited those priests, religious and 
people who gave of their time, talent and tithes to the support of 
these Catholic secondary schools! 

The times in which our earthly pilgrimage days are set are 
given over to a devotion to higher education. Slowly mankind 
is drifting towards the position that every child should have 
the benefit of secondary training. The origin of junior high 
schools and continuation schools proves this. Catholics feel the 
pressure of the times. Thousands of our children now register 
at high schools for the hundreds that sought admission a genera- 
tion back. The community high schools are crowded beyond 
reasonable capacity. Parish high schools in our larger Catholic 
population centers report themselves unable to supply sufficient 
sittings. Moreover, poverty and the hard grind of supporting a 
large family keep their deadly grip upon some of our best Cath- 
olic parents and yet the yearning for an advanced education under 
Catholic conditions is found just as strong among the poor as 
among the more comfortable middle class. To supply provisions 
for the overflow, to come to the assistance of the community 
and the parish high schools and to assist the poor, the diocese is 
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asked to step in. The community spirit must of necessity come 
upon us and makes the diocese as a whole willing to bear the 
burden and derive the joy of founding sufficient high schools to 
care for all our Catholic aspirants. 

The diocesan high school would like to be ranked, not as the 
supplanter, but as the assistant of the community and the larger 
parish high school. It comes enveloped in the same garb of 
authority that sanctions the older forms of Catholic secondary 
education. Its functions tend towards the same results and it 
serves the same ideal of education. There obtains no sound 
reason for suspicion, ill will or opposition. The educational 
authorities of a diocese may be human enough to take more pride 
in diocesan high schools than in community or parish high schools 
but they have no disposition to render the earlier investment of 
large sums in Catholic training unproductive or useless. The 
men and women who will be asked into the running of the dioc- 
esan high schools will be broad-minded enough to seek harmony 
Nobody doubts that the select school with its small numbers, its 
distinctive garb and its clientele of children of means, will always 
remain a necessity even in Catholic circles. Moreover, the larger 
religious communities will not lack sufficient attendance at their 
established institutions because they have deservedly built up a 
tradition of patronage. One Superior in charge of a flourishing 
Catholic community high school caught the situation perfectly 
when he pointed to the success of private Catholic academies in 
dioceses that have opened high schools of their own and when 
he observed that the little loss, if loss there will be, in secondary 
registration, will be more than counterbalanced by the increase in 
attendance in the collegiate classes, which will remain under pri- 
vate control. 

The smaller parish high schools of one or two rooms are usually 
without recognition by any accrediting educational body. This 
at least is the case in most high schools of that grade in our 
diocese. While they have done good work in the past their day 
is apparently run. They drain a parish treasury and yield a 
profit in money only when conducted in scampy quarters and 
with overcrowded registers. They also make small use of their 
teaching staff, one teacher being placed over a mere handful who 
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might with more enthusiasm and better results preside over a 
larger room. Such institutes are lacking in a good school spirit. 
They will gracefully yield to the larger enterprise which but con- 
tinues their work. 

The larger parish high school is wont to enjoy registration 
with the State Department of Education. Their very size shows 
their nearness to good transportation facilities. They have as a 
rule placement in good modern buildings and have established a 
wide reputation for efficient work. The Brooklyn plan to date is 
to retain them and to take them over as units in the diocesan 
system. Care, however, will be put forth to guard the feelings 
of high school students who do not glory in rubbing elbows with 
elementary grade children. As far as physical arrangements will 
permit, their entrances, their recreation and their assembling will 
be entirely distinct from any such activities in the grades. More- 
over the diocese lacks high school facilities in sections which the 
new buildings and the larger parish secondary institutes will tap 
only badly. Here long established parishes have grown out of 
debt and have sufficient funds to make a donation of ground and 


building to the Ordinary’s scheme of well distributed high 
schools. The scheme is to fit out these buildings at parish ex- 
pense and to turn them over to the Bishop for after-care and 
running. This phase of organization is far from official accept- 
ance, but is being considered. 


THE CENTRALIZATION OF CONTROL 

The public school authorities of our section of the East have 
come through years of thought into the practice of placing both 
elementary and secondary education in charge of the superin- 
tendent of schools. Of course he works best when he works 
through appointed deputies who specialize on the particular 
branch of educational endeavor to which they are assigned. But 
the superintendent retains a real hold upon the system. He is 
the directing and the coordinating influence. He is the respon- 
sible head and the source for begetting such uniformity as is re- 
quired in a widespread chain of diocesan high schools. Our 
superintendent must always be regarded in his proper dignity as 
the representative of the Bishop and the executive officer of the 
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school board. The superintendent will be the first to decry over- 
centralization, a checking of the initiative of the principals and 
their local councils. But the work in the high schools must be 
coordinated, there must be uniformity of courses, diocesan and 
State examinations in certain subjects and in designated grades, 
the schools must maintain the same schoolday and the same 
school year, the general conduct of each school must resemble 
that of the others. This is the centralization of authority that 
enlivens but does not destroy. 

This measure providing for diocesan control of a high school 
system through the office of the diocesan superintendent of 
schools must receive many concrete expressions. One that 
strikes some as unimportant but to our mind is possessed of a 
strong psychological appeal, is found in naming the various high 
schools whether they be the new buildings or the larger parish 
high schools that are taken over. The parish spirit has not re- 
leased its grip upon-the older among us. We still think of things 
from the standpoint of a definite locality. Diocesan point of 
view is only in the swaddling clothes. It is our personal belief 
that all diocesan high schools should shed parish names and 
assume Catholic and patriotic titles. Some on being questioned 
about the worth of this suggestion have grown hot with opposi- 
tion. But the various Bishops who have held the crozier of 
authority in a diocese and who have entered into the long rest 
of the grave after bearing the worries as well as the honors of 
office, are worth the distinction of enshrining their names in dioc- 
esan memory by having high schools called after them. In 
Brooklyn the Rt. Rev. Bishop has definitely decided to style one 
of the two high schools that will be built within the next year the 
Bishop Loughlin Memorial High School and the other the Bishop 
McDonnell Memorial High School. The suggestion has also 
been offered to place Catholic laymen’s names and the names 
of American heroes upon the other buildings that will enter into 
the diocesan system. 

A system of schools to be run with most efficiency and least 
wastage demand the districting or zoning of the diocese. It 
would be unbusinesslike to leave the selection of the individual 
high school to the whim of child or parent. The mapping out of 
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the diocese according to districts can best be done by the super- 
intendent after wide consultation with rectors, supervisors and 
principals. It is admittedly a field infested with a swarm of 
troubles. New buildings constructed out of the proceeds of a 
diocesan drive, have of a truth an attraction for everybody over 
older buildings that are absorbed into the system as distinct 
units. To succumb to people’s taste would be to allow new struc- 
tures to be overcrowded while serviceable buildings less recent 
in construction would have idle sittings. While nothing auto- 
cratic or irritating should be done, yet zones shou!d be formed 
under episcopal authority and rest for their reach on the seating 
capacity of the schools and the transportation facilities of each 
district. Of course the best laid scheme will be altered as opera- 
tion brings out the unseen difficulties. 

A better insight into our views on centralized control may be 
obtained by reference to a feature of administration that is 
somewhat small but important. Every high school will have an 
auditorium. Those in the new buildings will be large and modern 
in every phase of equipment. There is danger that parishes lying 
nearby will over-use the auditoriums for merely parish affairs. 
The spirit of school dignity takes its rise from many things but 
especially from the care shown to the building itself. The audi- 
torium should be so constructed as to discourage its use for purely 
parish dramatics. Like the auditorium of the State Department 
of Education at Albany, N. Y., it should have a platform but 
not an equipped stage. Moreover the use of the high school 
auditorium should be ordered by diocesan regulation and not 
left to the discretion of the !ocal principal. Promiscuous use for 
parish euchres, bazaars and dances would soon rack the building 
and take away the school cleanliness that should form part and 
parcel of the training of our children. Yet for commencement 
exercises of Catholic elementary schools the large high school 
auditorium should be made available. This is the form of co- 
operation that is reasonable. 


THE OFFICE OF PRINCIPAL 


The happiest source for selecting the principals for a series of 
diocesan high schools is the ranks of the junior clergy. The 
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smaller buildings where only one community is engaged might be 
placed in charge of an experienced member of that order. But 
*in the larger buildings where the numbers would run over a 
thousand, especially if different communities combine to form the 
faculty, a priest seems demanded as the superior. He should 
come to his office with an equipment of training that would 
draw forth the admiration of the men or women who are to 
work under him. The Brooklyn plan is to furnish the men 
selected for principalship with a course in high school administra- 
tion and teaching methods. ‘This is an official decision of the 
Ordinary. 

The belief, a trifle too common among us priests, has associated 
our calling overmuch with parish work. The seminary days 
built up the opinion that our honored state derives its dignity 
from the Eucharist, but mission experience soon connects our 
cloth intimately. with preaching, sick-call work, conducting of 
parish societies, the stirring of the people to Sunday generosity 
and the staging of regular entertainments. This prevailing con- 
ception of what a priest is ordained to do, leaves aside the older 
idea that our priesthood is well used if devoted to any arm of 
the Church’s service. The older idea must be replaced by the 
modern idea if our seeking among the younger priests for occu- 
pants of the principalship in our diocesan high schools is to bear 
good results. The enticements of being a pastor must be shed by 
those who accept the Bishop’s call to a principalship if the morale 
of our high schools is to be sound. Like in other occupations, the 
full efficiency in school work is reached only after five years in 
actual contact. High school assignments should not be made 
stepping stones to early pastoral honors. 

Yet the cords of Adam are holding us all. There is a quiet 
and an ease to a pastor’s office which are lacking to the drudgery 
and routine of school work. There is a strain in handling author- 
ity over a body of teachers whose classroom activities render 
them nervous and over-exacting, especially around examination 
times. The work of education makes a call upon one’s health 
that often takes the form of a breakdown. One high school prin- 
cipal in the New York public school system told the writer 
recently that the average high school principal lasts but five 
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years in his position. These things gathered together lead us 
to make a plea for human treatment of the men asked out of 
the activity of parish life into the grind of a principalship. The 
salary should be adequate, equal to the average income derived 
by a pastor from his monthly payments and from the perquisites. 
His relations with a parish should be accidental rather than essen- 
tial. He should be relieved of Saturday work, summer work and 
even free of Sunday work where his convenience demands. 
This will invest the office of principal with a natural inducement 
that will hold good men in power for many years. 

The standing of the principal in a diocesan high school will be ele- 
vated by making him the financial agent of the Bishop in connec- 
tion with the individual building. Of course the established order 
demands the centralization of a diocese’s financing in the hands 
of the chancellor. But the disbursement of the high school funds 
should be left to the principal. At the opening of each term he 
should receive his budget allowance which can be kept in a bank, 
subject to the check withdrawal of the principal. A yearly state- 
ment of the moneys used should be supplied to the Bishop and 
his chancellor. Herein would be a source of dignity that would 
make the office of principal attractive to men. 


THE TEACHING STAFF 

Catholics have pleasingly grown accustomed to expect religious 
to teach in all grades of their schools. The Brothers and Sisters 
will form the backbone of our teaching staff in Catholic secondary 
schools. It is possib!e to allow a single community to furnish all 
the teachers for a high school where the community’s numbers 
are large and the housing facilities ample. The Philadelphia 
scheme of assembling the faculty from the various teaching 
orders of the diocese has been so well tried out by experience and 
found sound, that to praise it would be idle. It has this striking 
point in its favor, that it opens scope for the assistance of the 
smaller orders. Brooklyn is at present minded to employ both 
methods, the community idea and the mixed community idea. 

The most puzzling problem is how to secure Brothers for the 
boys. The communities in a diocese may find some relief by 
closing the smaller high schools and placing their teachers in the 
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larger buildings. Every diocese feels the shifting of Catholic 
population. Some quarters, once teeming in peop.e, soon find a 
non-Catholic element grouping within them. Schools that once 
emp:oyed four or five Brothers are now in charge of one or two. 
These grades might be given over to the nuns, and the Brothers 
able on that account to supply more teachers for the high schools, 
But the staffing of the boys’ departments wili not be satisfied 
merely by these arrangements. The need of stirring up vocations 
looks to the future for the reaping. At present young priests, 
located within easy traveling distance of the high school, may 
be recruited for the work. This experiment has been tried out 
in our Cathedral colleges of the East and has shown the wisdom 
of the plan. New York archdiocese has one high school in charge 
of the diocesan clergy and reports give us to understand that the 
work is well done. 

There is in many hearts a prejudice against lay teachers in 
Catholic schools.. Perhaps this feeling is stronger against such 
teachers in the grades than in the secondary schoo!s, but the 
feeling is strong with both the clergy and the laity. But while 
the opposition to tay teachers in Catholic classrooms has been 
loud in its expression, there are other priests of years and views 
who think that Catholic education should detight in extending its 
professorship to young Catholic men and women of character 
and piety. The questicn, however, will for our generation at least 
remain purely academic. Our shortage of religious teachers and 
the indisposition of our Brothers and nuns to take up with certain 
teaching processes, will make the presence of the lay teacher in 
Catholic high schools a thing of necessity. It is to be remembered 
that a coming and a going faculty even among the lay teachers, or 
a financially dissatisfied faculty, will work harm to a school. Our 
Catholic belief in family life should make us feel the importance 
of giving our lay teachers at least a human or a living wage. 


THE FINANCING 


This leads us on to the delicate matter of indicating a financial 
policy for a diocesan high school system. We are particularly 
anxious to remove any possible impression that Brooklyn has 
accepted our suggestion. It is properly a subject for settlement 
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by the Bishop and his reverend consultors. It is far removed 
from the work of the diocesan superintendent, who should be 
interested only in the pedagogical side of the education of the 
diocese. But we yield to the temptation to discuss this phase of 
high school administration. If our paragraphs do no more than 
build up an admiration for the pastors and curates who collect 
the funds for our schools and for the people who so generously 
finance them, they will not have been written in vain. 

Our personal opinion inclines us strongly towards a diocesan 
tax for the maintenance of a diocesan high school system. This 
would be laid without regard to the presence of few or no chil- 
dren from any parish at one of the secondary institutes. All 
parishes would contribute proportionately to this fund. This 
principle while apparently new, is in operation for years, at 
least in our diocese, in the matter of the support of the diocesan 
seminary. The collecting agency would be the chancery; the tax 
would be levied on the basis of the financial reports of the diocese 
for the preceding year; it would be based, not on the seat and 
plate incomes as is the case for most diocesan taxation in the 
East, but on the gross income from all sources with an allow- 
ance made for the interest on a parish’s debt. While some of 
the features of this plan may be found rough in the course of 
application, it is our personal opinion that such is the system of 
taxation that will become popular in Catholic circles in the years 
that are ahead. It needs only to be tried to be found acceptable. 

This financing policy would bring a cloak of permanency to 
our high schools. They would be safeguarded on the one side 
against the over-zeal of some pastors and on the other from the 
indifference of the few. It would be relieved to an extent by the 
promotion of a greater generosity to Catholic causes among our 
people of wealth. The Protestant and the Jew of means easily 
outstrip our Catholics of prominence by their devotion to the 
things of their religion. It is the seldom among Catholic wills 
that mentions in its provisions e~t«rnrises of Catholic education 
or charity. But just as the present generosity of our non-Catholic 
friends in this regard is the product of long years of training, 
we cherish warmly the view that with Bishops and priests reach- 
ing out in their training to the few rich as well as to the many 
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poor among our Catholic people, the day will dawn when every 
Catholic will follow Cardinal Manning’s suggestion of pro- 
viding for a Catholic cause. Through these bequests the diocesan 
school tax would be lowered and the heavy drain upon priests 
and people relieved through donations that will form a large 
diocesan endowment fund. 

We end this paper leaving untouched many other problems 
of a high school nature that could receive treatment under our 
heading. Crowded out have been two that we had in mind when 
the opening paragraph was written, but now the length of the 
paper asks for a conclusion. The two problems center on the 
nature of the course to be assigned for our high schools and 
also the construction units that should appear in the new build- 
ings. These with other questions may form a becoming comment 
on this article. It is our only hope that we have succeeded in 
shedding some useful light on this most pressing of the educa- 
tional problems of most dioceses to-day — the opening and main- 


tenance of diocesan high schools. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Henry M. Harp: Father McClancy’s paper is provocative of 
thought. It offers a definite suggestion for the solution of a problem 
which we must meet throughout the country if we are consistent in our 
advocacy of Catholic education. The day is here when not only Brooklyn 
but nearly every diocese in the United States must shoulder the burdens of 
secondary education. Father McClancy has given us a working plan for 
establishing diocesan high schools and for bringing into the system private 
secondary schools so that they will not be injured by the new development, 
but rather aided by making them component and harmonious units under 
one coordinating head. Not the least interesting topic of his paper is his 
scheme of finance. While we feel confident that such a taxing plan is 
equable and adequate in a diocese like Brooklyn, we realize that conditions 
vary widely and that we have here a peculiar problem which each diocese 
must meet in its own way. 

Many things necessarily have been omitted from the paper, and the 
writer most thoughtfully proffers the suggestion that the nature of the 
curriculum be made the subject of comment. We hasten to avail our- 
selves of the suggestion, for the course of study is one in which we are 
particularly interested. Let it be understood, however, that there is no in- 
tention to dogmatize in a subject so mooted, and that anything stated 
here is not to be construed as definitive so far as the diocesan high schools 
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of Brooklyn are concerned. The Right Reverend Bishop has many plans 
under consideration and no decision has been rendered. 

In a problem so fraught with varying opinions, one is wise to consult 
as widely as possible, and there seems to be none so experienced and well 
balanced as our religious teachers who have carried on the work of higher 
education. A general meeting of the representatives of Catholic secondary 
schools will yield rich results. General discussion and comment should be 
invited and principles laid down for the mapping out of a course of study. 
The committee for the drawing up of the curriculum may be appointed 
later when the different comments have been well considered. 


One of the important questions which should be discussed before the 
committees begin actual work is concerning the nature of the curriculum. 
Should the State syllabus be followed exactly and a supplementary course 
in religion added, or should a distinctively Catholic syllabus, in which each 
subject is permeated with the learning of the Church, be drawn up? We 
incline to the latter view; otherwise our courses will not differ from 
those given in the public schools and the object of Catholic education will 
not be so effectually secured. In a diocese where State recognition is re- 
quired or desirable, such a syllabus may be formulated and sent to the 
Department of Education for approval. Great care must: be exercised in 
its composition lest the part which the Church has played be either over- 
or under-stressed. Only the best teachers who have acquired a per- 
spective of their subjects and have developed an impartial critical faculty, 
should be employed in the work. As illustrative of what is meant by a 
distinctively Catholic syllabus, mention might be made of the subject of 
English literature which geveloped wonderfully under the aegis of the 
Church; the influence of the Church in the formation of the language, 
her chroniclers of the Middle Ages, the birth of the English drama, her 
poets like Habington, Crashaw, Southwell, Thompson, Patmore, the Mey- 
nells, Kilmer, and many ‘others of our own day, her prose writers like 
Newman, Wiseman, Sheehan, Repplier, Azarias — these are either neglected 
or passed over superficially in many of our Catholic schools. In history 
the need of a well balanced course is even greater. There seem to be few 
Catholic teachers who give adequate treatment to topics like the Reforma- 
tion, the formation of the Papal States, the civilizing influence of the 
Church. Certainly our high school histories of the- United States give 
scant attention to the work of the Spanish explorers and missionaries, the 
history of the Church, the work of her leaders, and her achievements in 
the arts and sciences. The courses in geology, biology, and economics 
should give the theories of our leading thinkers on such timely subjects 
as the interpretation of the first chapter of Genesis, evolution, the right of 
the individual to own property, population and eugenics. We must de- 
velop a distinctively Catholic treatment of these and other subjects. The 
syllabus too should be a guide to those teachers who wish to study the 
Catholic viewpoint, for few texts supply the need. 
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This leads us to another point associated with the course of study— 
the formulation of a text-book list. It is recommended that separate 
committees work side by side with those drawing up the syllabus, in order 
to coordinate the work and publish with the course a provisional list 
which may be used for three or five years, when a solid judgment con- 
cerning the merits of the texts might be formed from actual classroom 
experience. A word might be placed here incidentally concerning the 
need of good texts for our high schools. The faculties ought to supply 
us with suitable works after they have become acclimated to the new 
conditions called forth by a diocesan system. : 

At the meeting of the representatives of the high schools opinions might 
be solicited concerning the kind or variety of the courses to be offered 
in the diocesan schools. There seem to be at least three courses in de- 
mand to-day, the academic or classical, the commercial, and the scientific. 
A fourth, the vocational, is strongly advocated by some, but the initial 
outlay of money for the elaborate equipment necessary, puts it out of 
reach of most of our dioceses. Moreover, since it is a comparatively new 
development in education, it is the part of wisdom to wait and see 
whether the present enthusiasm is called forth by its novelty or by a real 
need in secondary training. 

The usual subjects will be taken up in these courses and they will be 
supplemented, or rather informed, by religion. Each course will be four 
years in length, if present plans in the diocése of Brooklyn are adopted. 
The first two years will be devoted exclusively to the laying of the foun- 
dations for a general course in classical subjects; at the beginning of the 
third year the student will be permitted to choose one of the three courses 
and he will be then transferred to a high school that specializes in his 
elective. 

There may be some objection to the length of the course, especially in 
commercial subjects, but after wide consultation it appears that a four- 
year course meets the needs of a large diocese better than a shorter one. 
We must train our children thoroughly, encourage Catholic parents to 
keep their children in school, and meet the competition of public high 
schools which have already lengthened their courses. The more stringent 
provisions of the Compulsory Education Law of New York State is an- 
other factor which must be considered. Morover, the diocese does not 
wish to compete with the private commercial schools conducted by religious 
and which generally offer short courses of one to three years. 

The first two years will give the pupils an opportunity to think over 
the choice to be made in the third year. This will lessen, we hope, the 
rash judgments made by elementary graduates ‘who enter specialized 
schools and then find out when it is too late they have chosen neither 
wisely nor well. These years, too, will correspond to the junior high 
school courses now being offered throughout the country, and they will 
enable us to experiment in articulating the work of the elementary grades 
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with those of the high school—a problem which has: not been solved 
satisfactorily. It appears wiser to have many of our secondary schools 
in different parts of the diocese offer these first years of elementary work, 
as Father McClancy hints in his paper, for in this way we shall encour- 
age many to go to high school who would otherwise be deterred by the 
expense of traveling, and the larger diocesan buildings will not be filled 
with crowds of first year pupils, many of whom do not persevere beyond 
the second year. In other words, we hape that the first two years will 
prove an effective educational sieve and a fitting introduction to the more 
specialized work to be given in the third and fourth years of the course. 





THE POSSIBLE VALUE OF A SURVEY TO A 
DIOCESAN SYSTEM 


REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON, PH. D, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


After ten years of experimental development the educational 
survey has established itself as an accepted instrument in school 
administration. Its record, like that of every new venture, is 
not without its darker aspects. Sometimes its proponents 
promised too much for it; sometimes the results of individual 
surveys have not justified the money and the effort expended 
upon them. But as the movement has progressed, earlier mis- 
takes and misconceptions have been obviated through the dis- 
covery of the necessary technique. Some meed of gratitude is 
surely due the investigators who were brave enough to make 
mistakes in order to find a more objective method of discovering 
ways and means to better education. 

The published records of school surveys constitute a consid- 
erable library of pedagogical reference at the present time. Of 
the contributions they have made to educational science, two are 
outstanding. First of all, due to the surveys, we have a better 
consciousness of aims and objectives. Aim plays a leading rdle 
in all school problems. If we know definitely what we are about, 
we can proceed more surely in the formula‘ion of courses of 
study, in the evaluation of text-books, in tne development of 
method, in the adoption of a system of records. Largely because 
of the surveys and the laboratory investigations that they have 
inspired, we are no longer being served up with a surfeit of 
rhetoric on what education is and what the school is for. Edu- 
cational writings of the present time are characterized by their 
objectivity. They contain facts, not fancies. 

In the second place, the survey has made us realize that there 
is a real science of education, or in other words, that education 
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can be studied objectively. Of course this notion does not appeal 
to certain people who would rather keep all things pedagogical in 
the realm of poetry, who would make it the stuff of dreams. 
They speak of the imponderables, of the elusiveness of the things 
of the spirit. They resent the application of objective measure 
and standard to the kingdom of the soul. Poets once felt that 
way toward the development of physica] science. There is a 
certain romance in the image of Jove hurling bolts of lightning, 
but most of us would prefer in our study the electric light that 
more prosaic minds have made possible. Mental things have 
always been measured in some fashion or other; the only differ- 
ence is that to-day we are working out better ways of measuring 
them. 

That in general this more scientific attitude toward education 
promises improvement for the schools, he who runs may read. 
It is the fashion of each generation to stand in awe of the intel- 
lectual superiority of the past, but we need only compare any 
good modern text in arithmetic, reading, or spelling, with a like 
text used ten or fifteen years ago to realize that we have been 
advancing. The same is true of teaching methods. The average 
child in an average modern school has little reason to sigh for 
the golden age of the little red school house. The supervisor 
of. to-day has no apologies to make to the inspector of yesterday. 
And the professional educator who is the superintendent need 
not worry because he cannot bring himself to feel that his chief 
work is the dispensing of sunshine to overworked teachers and 
frightened children. 

So much for what the survey, together with a number of related 
movements, has contributed to education in general. We are 
principally concerned here with what it has to offer the individual 
system. At first blush it might seem a waste of time to survey 
a system that has been well organized and under the competent 
direction of a superintendent. What is there about the system, 
its excellences and defects, that the administration does not al- 
ready know? A system about to be organized might benefit by a 
survey, but where is its value for the established system? Now 
as a matter of fact all of the public school systems surveyed, 
with few exceptions, had been generally rated as progressive. 
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We have only to read the reports to see how many things were 
evidently missed in the course of the ordinary day’s work. Physi- 
cians are not generally successful at curing themselves, Our 
very nearness to a situation blinds us to many of its defects. 
There is a value of seeing ourselves as others see us, in compar- 
ing our work with that of others. No matter how well organized 
a system might be a survey will help it, and we might add the 
older its organization the greater the promise of the survey. 

A survey will tell a superintendent in terms of cold hard fact 
certain things he may have over.ooked concerning the relation of 
his schools to the social environment, concerning the physical 
condition of his schools, concerning the financial situation, the 
teaching, the text and the condition of the children. In the 
light of this knowledge it will give him definite directions con- 
cerning the future. The present status diagnosed, the remedy 
must be indicated. The survey is made for the purpose of im- 
proving the schools. Consequently it would be a waste of time 
if it went no further than a mere examination of present con- 
ditions. After it has examined the schools and their work with 
the aid of the best available technique, it must indicate specifically 
just what steps must be taken to preserve the good things it has 
discovered and to correct the fau‘ts. Like a general confession 
it must get the system all ready for a newer and a better start. 

That any system of Catholic schools would benefit by a 
survey we have no hesitancy in maintaining. That it would be 
a good thing for the newer systems goes without saying; and 
none of the older systems would be injured by a thorough going- 
over. In general we are inclined to complacency in our work 
and to feel that because we have a superintendent and a corps of 
supervisors in a diocese, because we have a printed course of 
study and a set of uniform texts, because the children do not 
rate half badly in the examinations we send out, that all is well 
in our schools. Again, we are not at all definite enough as to 
just what constitutes Catholic education. We rather take it for 
granted that we are doing the things for which we are established. 
We sometimes have been known to boast that our schools do 
all that the public schools do. Which does not seem much to 
boast about. For if our schools are not essentially different from 
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the pubiic schools, there isn’t much reason for their existence ; 
unless it is just a question of prophylaxis. 


Perhaps we may best gain some sort of notion as to the pos- 
sible value of a survey for a diocesan system by considering the 
chief points a survey will investigate. First of all a real survey 
should include a study of the educational needs of the diocese. 
This means qualitative needs as well as quantitative. The survey 
should yield certain definite knowledge concerning the social and 
cultural condition of the people. What is the extent of the Cath- 
olic population of the diocese, its distribution, its racial composi- 
tion, its occupations, its resources, its conditions of living? The 
school is to fit children for life and as a consequence it needs 
to know something of the character of the life they will have to 
live. In any diocese one is liab’e to find one or two large indus- 
trial centers, a !arge number of smaller towns that minister to 
the rural population, and then the rural population itself. Surely 
there should be some differences in the type of education afforded 
in these different localities. How many of us are making special 
arrangements for the rural schools under our charge? There 
are particular reasons, for the good. of the Church, for building 
up a strong, Catholic rural population. What are our Catholic 
rural schools accomplishing along this line? If you bring up 
rural children on an urban course of study, can you wonder that 
they look forward to city life as the fulfillment of their dreams? 
The work of our schools ought to be large'y determined by the 
social, political, economic, intellectual, zsthetic and physical needs 
of the community. True religious character can be best built up 
if we think of it as expressing itself along all these lines. 

Secondly, a survey should make some study of the capacity 
of the diocese to meet its educational needs financially. I believe 
we are all pretty well agreed that we need more intelligent 
methods of financing Catholic education. The growth of the 
Catholic high school movement and the expansion of the super- 
intendent’s office with the consequent increase in expense, have 
demonstrated this fact. Catholic parishes are taxed as never 
before, and education is only one item among the newer claims 
that are being made upon them. The director of charities in 
every diocese is fully as greedy as the superintendent of schools. 
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Yet we dare not reckon without our host. There is some limit 
after all, to our resources. Our policy with regard to diocesan 
high schools, for instance, should be worked out in the light of 
the funds that are available. Necessary as these high schools 
are, good elementary schools are more necessary. If we need 
better school buildings and more elementary teachers, and if we 
cannot have these if we overtax the parishes for high schools, 
it seems reasonably clear that we should wait with our high 
school program. Much depends on the wealth of the poputation. 
The income and earning power of the people and the dependa- 
bility of their sources of wealth, should be examined before we 
allow our dreams to run away with us. 

_ Thirdly, a survey will measure the present efficiency of the 
system. First of all there will be a study of the existing method 
of administration, the conduct of the superintendent’s office, its 
functions and aids, the authority of the superintendent, his rela- 
tion to the Bishop, the diocesan school board and the heads of 
the teaching communities. The character of the supervision con- 
ducted in the diocese will be scrutinized. What is its value as 
determined by objective results? Is it real supervision, having 
as its object the improvement of the individual teacher? Is there 
an objective method of recording its results in such a way as to 
be appreciable by superintendent and teacher alike? Does the 
quality of the teaching, the adoption of better methods, the 
progress from year to year, show that it is more than mere 
inspection? Does it affect the teacher’s reading and stimulate 
him to experiment with new devices, or is it aimed to perpetuate 
the lock-step? Are the records kept in the diocese of real value? 
Do they really contribute to the betterment of the schools? Is 
the general policy of the administration progressive and enlight- 
ened? Has it definite aims, general as well as particular, and is 
it choosing means that are intelligent? 

Then there is the management of. the individual schools. Is 
the course of study generally adaptable? Is it an open book 
subject to change and revision and individual’ interpretation? 
Does it differ for different localities? Is the daily program scien- 
tifically worked out and properly observed? What is the situa- 
tion with regard to grading and promotion? Are the supplies 
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and equipment adequate? What of the school building? Is it 
in al! things suitable for the mental and physical welfare of the 
children? Wherein does it fail to conform to standards? Can 
its defects be remedied short of tearing it down? 

Happily, at the present time we have objective standards for 
measuring the efficiency of instruction. Whatever the limits of 
educational tests in other lines, their value for a survey has been 
quite conclusively demonstrated. No longer do we have to pro- 
ceed on a general impression as to whether or not the teaching 
is good. No longer do we have to worry as to whether or not 
the results we seem to see are specious. However, care should 
be exercised in the choice of tests'and discrimination as to the 
amount of testing we must do in order to obtain a fair estimate. 
This point needs particular attention in the months of prepara- 
tion that should precede any survey. 

The health of the children must come in for special considera- 
tion during any survey. This should be studied both by examina- 
tion of the individual child and by an invoice of the physical con- 
ditions, the building, the playground, the daily program, the 
character of the recreation, in as far as these affect the health 
of the school child. 

Lastly, the survey must result in the formulation of a program 
for the future. As a result of the investigation we will have un-' 
covered certain weaknesses and defects. These have been ascer- 
tained objectively and they will be expressed objectively. Pastors 
and the heads of religious communities must face the facts as 
they have been uncovered. As a result the superintendent can 
expect more intelligent cooperation. It will no longer be “that 
young man with big ideas” that is talking; the facts will speak 
for themselves. And the policy of the superintendent will be 
more definite. He will have some notion as to where he must 
begin. He will no longer be busy picking up one bundle, the 
while five others drop. 

One point remains— who should make the survey? Should 
experts be brought in from outside, or should the superintendent 
and his force conduct it themselves? Experience seems to indi- 
cate that a home-made survey is the best, although it will take a 


much longer time. An outside agency can throw a force into 
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the diocese and complete the work in a few weeks. If the super- 
intendent attempts it himself it may take a year. Yet in the 
latter case the findings are apt to be truer and appeal as being 
more authoritative to pastors and teachers. There is. less room 
for an alibi. However, the services and advice of experts might 
well be enlisted by way: of direction and consultation. This 
would hold particu'arly true with regard to the choice of tech- 
nique to be used in assemb‘ing the various data, the proper tests 
and measurements to be employed, and finally in the evaluation of 
results and the formulation of a policy. 

The time spent in preparation for the survey is extremely im- 
portant. First of all, everyone connected with the schools must 
be made aware of the purpose of it all. They must be brought 
to realize that it is not an elaborate system of fault-finding, that 
its aim is not condemnation, that no one is to be pilloried because 
of it. If a survey wou'd do no more for the average Catholic 
system than dispel the false pride that is afraid to face facts, it 
would accomplish a great deal. In the second place, those who 
are to be associated with the superintendent in the actual work, 
must be trained. This is particularly true of the giving of tests, 
for unless all are using the tests properly the results are meaning- 
less. Some authorities believe that the individual classroom 
teacher, or the principal, is the best person to give the tests, since 
all strangeness would thus be eliminated. If everyone in the 
system could be relied upon to have the right point of view, 
doubtless this would be the best method. 

In conclusion, I make bold to voice my belief that if a number 
of our larger diocese were to make bona fide surveys and publish 
the results, we would have the beginnings of what we so sorely 
need here in the United States, a body of sound, scientific, Cath- 
olic, pedagogical doctrine. In other words, we would have some 
real material to guide us in building up a system of education 
that is really Catholic. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE RURAL SCHOOL 
REVEREND EDWIN V. O'HARA, LL. D., EUGENE, OREGON 


The open country presents many special problems for all agen- 
cies that minister to it, and this for many reasons. The very 
scarcity of population is in sharp contrast to the conditions in 
industrial centers and offers an initial difficulty which is quite 
non-existent in cities and towns. Another important feature that 
distinguishes the country population from the urban is that the 
rural group is identified with a single industry — that of agricul- 
ture, whereas with the exception of certain mill towns, city fami- 
lies are engaged in a variety of occupations. Moreover, in the 
country the women and children are immediately identified with 
farming in a way that is altogether peculiar to this occupation. 
Furthermore, the farm provides not merely an industry but home 
life to the family. There are, it is true, industrial towns in which 
women are employed in the prevailing occupations, but they are 
rarely employed in the same industries with their husbands and 
then only as employees and not as owners or managers, as is 
the case on the farm. There is no parallel in any other industry 
or in city life to the intimate social relation of the family to an 
industry which exists for the third of the population of the 
United States which lives in the open country. 

If all social agencies, then, must modify and adjust their 
methods of work in dealing with a rural population, it may be 
taken for granted that the school will have to do likewise. In- 
deed, when we look at the matter more closely we shall see 
special reasons why the school, above all other agencies, must 
relate its activities to the rural environment. Farming is the 
only important occupation to-day in which children of elementary 
school age are engaged. This fact alone presents a very striking 
and very important distinction between the training of children 
from farm homes and those from city homes. The historic pro- 
fession of agriculture is a science and an art; it is the nursery 
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in which country children are cradled, and is the life occupation 
to which they are trained from their earliest years. It is indeed 
the only important occupation for which a genuine apprenticeship 
is served in America. The consequences of this for the education 
process are of course enormous. 

While what we have just said would be sufficient to show that 
any school in the country must make provision for the special 
environment, a still further reason is present in the case of re- 
ligious schools. It is to be found in the consideration of the fact 
that while facilities for the religious training of children are 
so woefully wanting in most country districts, nevertheless it is 
precisely the country which is most prolific in children. The 
conjunction of these two facts has a grave bearing on the future 
of the Catholic Church in America. That the country districts 
are the prolific sources of popu!ation is definitely established by 
the federal census of 1920. Accepting for our purpose the census 
distinction between urban and rural and classifying as rural all 
who live in the open country or in villages or towns of less than 
2,500 population, being chiefly trading centers for the farming 
popuiation, the population-of the United States is almost evenly 
divided into two groups; actually 51 per cent of the population 
is classified as urban and 49 per cent as rural. At the same time, 
according to the 1920 census, out of 23,000,000 children under 
ten years of age in the United States, nearly 13,000,000 were of 
rural origin and something over 10,000,000 of city origin. In 
view of these considerations the importance of improving the 
facilities for religious training in the country can hardly escape 
the most careless observer. On the other hand, we are con- 
fronted by the equally well established fact that about nine-tenths 
of our Catholic schoo!s are city schools. That such is the case is 
due, of course, primarily to the fact that our Catholic population 
in America is so largely a city population. It is due also to the 
circumstance that the scattered country population makes it more 
difficult to establish Catholic schools there than in the city. 

In view, then, of the situation which we have outlined, which 
calls for special adaptation of our schools to rural needs, we may 
pass to a second question of what the rural population may fairly 
expect of schools which minister to their children. I answer that 
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the rural school should fulfill a two-fold purpose for its children 
—the one chiefly cultural and the other chiefly practical. The 
special cultural objective of the rural school should be to interpret 
rural life to the children. Its practical purpose should be to 
teach them how to improve rural life. I shall not stop to argue 
that rural life has the elements of cultural education. What soil 
more fertile for human culture than the oldest, most widespread 
and most important of human professions, with its age-long and 
world-wide contact with the beauties and productive forces of 
nature and with the labors and needs of men? Shall civilization 
forever be a flare-up in a few square miles of brick and mortar? 

As the farm. is both an occupation and home, it may be ex- 
pected that the rural school will introduce the children both to a 
control of agricuitural forces and to a knowledge of rural home 
economics ; in other words, that it will serve to improve and en- 
rich the lives of the rural folk. 

To accomplish these objectives the diocesan superintendent will 
have to see that his rural schools are equipped, first, with teachers 
who understand the agricultural profession and value it. It isa 
distinct dis-service to rural life to send teachers to rural schools 
who look upon farm life as a dreary, monotonous, and altogether 
hopeless occupation, and who have neither knowledge of nor 
sympathy with its problems. Too long have such teachers derided 
farming and glorified the opportunities of the city until they 
have produced in the farmer a decided inferiority complex which 
causes him to apologize for being on earth, instead of being pos- 
sessed of the sturdy and intelligent self-respect which befits his 
profession. Such teachers have to no small extent promoted the 
rush to the city on the part of capable and energetic young men 
and women whose brains and energy were needed to build up 
a rural civilization. Teachers engaged in rural schools should 
have a training in agriculture, should be familiar with the history 
of its institutions, inventions, and vicissitudes; they should be 
au courant with the agricultural movements of the day. 

That the course of study for rural schools must be largely 
modified by the agricultural interest is obvious. In the ele- 
mentary course nature study becomes highly purposive if the 
pupils are led to understand the things which help and hurt the 
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growing crops and flocks, the insects that are friendly and those 
that are hostile; the nutritive value of the foodstuffs they pro- 
duce. The problems of arithmetic may deal with farm account- 
ing, as well as with stocks and bonds; farm papers may furnish 
stories of interest and of imagination, and perhaps “St. Isidore’s 
Plow” might bring its monthly suggestion of Catholic interest in 
rural life. 

Our most pressing need wherever we have rural high schools 
is the introduction of agricultural courses. In our city schools 
we have count!ess commercial courses with their bookkeeping, 
typing, and shorthand, which provide an introduction to the 
commercial world, but hardly a beginning has been made in the 
introduction of agricultural courses in our Catholic high schools. 
In the formulation of these courses the Catholic Rural Life 
Bureau will be glad to render assistance and to assemble the in- 
formation necessary for each locality. 

Finally, it wi!l be necessary to utilize the agricultural educa- 
tional facilities which are now available in every State and 
county. The great chain of agricultural colleges with their ex- 
tension and demonstration workers are at our disposal. The 
county agents are available for consultation and lectures; the 
boys’ and girls’ project clubs provide the best type of vocational 
education that has yet been deve'oped in this county. All of 
these agencies make it possible to use the school not merely for 
the education of the children, but for the wider purpose of adult 
education. And here we return in ciosing to the consideration 
from which we began — that as fathers and mothers and children 
on the farm are engaged in a single occupation and identify that 
occupation with their home life, so the rural school, and especially 
the Catholic rural school, will integrate the whole life of the 
parish by becoming the fertile field in which the culture of the 
soil and animal husbandry, in which the health of the family 
and household economics, in which their professional culture and 
religious training, will take root and flower and fructify to the 
advantage of the nation and the g'ory of religion. 





THE COMPLETION OF THE GRADES IN LESS THAN 
EIGHT YEARS 


BROTHER CALLIXTUS, F. S. C., LA SALLE ACADEMY, NEW YORK CITY 


Our aim in education is to develop the faculties of the child 
so as to mould him into the greatest possible asset to himself, to 
his community, to his country, and to his God. All will readily 
concede that this is a momentous task, momentous in its accom- 
plishment and momentous in its outcome. It is but natural that 
we should endeavor to complete this task in the briefest time 
possible. In fact it is a matter of justice to the child so to:ex- 
pedite his work that he will not suffer any loss, as far as the 
element of time is concerned, and yet not become the victim of 
inefficiency. May we not curtail the present time-element in 
some phases of this work? May we not, for example, curtail 
the period now required for the elementary grades and still 
maintain ‘our present efficiency at least? From my own study 
of this question I feel that it will prove of advantage to give this 
matter serious and thoughtful consideration. 

In the first place, let us rather briefly consider a few of the 
advantages to be gained by a step of this nature, if such step 
be feasible. The present tendency is to increase the limit of the 
school age. Many States have raised the age to 16 years; and 
we are told that others have a higher age standard in view. 
If the time now required to cover the elementary grade cur- 
riculum could be shortened, it would advance the time of admis- 
sion of the child into the high school department. Thus, the 
average child would be well on in the secondary course before 
attaining the limit of school age. One possible result of this 
change would be the encouragement of a larger number of our 
elementary pupils to seek a higher education. It would serve 
too as an additional means of emulation. Children as a rule 
are very appreciative of anything that works to their advantage. 
A shorter period of preparatory training would not only bring 
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greater application during this particular period, but would 
have a very important bearing upon the progress of the normal 
child in the high school. If the high school course or the major 
portion thereof should be practically completed before the child 
could legally discontinue school, this would serve as a healthy im- 
petus to complete that course before he entertains the idea of 
going to work. 

Curtailing the time-element of the elementary grades would have 
a very important bearing upon the attitude of the parents of our 
pupils. Many of these parents have not been blessed with an over- 
abundance of this world’s goods; consequently, they must make 
many little sacrifices, some’very great ones, too, in order that 
their children may receive an education, especially a Catholic 
education. We thank God that our Catholic parents, with very 
few exceptions, are always ready to undergo most willingly 
these many sacrifices. Many a child is now taken out of school 
the moment the law permits. If, however, the child. should 
happen to be well advanced in high school work, no doubt many 
of these same parents would most willingly extend the period 


of sacrifice in order that their children might complete the high 
school course and become better equipped to enter on their life- 
work. 


Another decided advantage would be greater efficiency among 
the boys and girls upon leaving school. A larger number of our 
students would be so equipped that they could qualify, should the 
opportunity present itself, for more lucrative and more dignified 
careers. Many of our boys who are obliged to go to work com- 
paratively young owing to the financial needs of the home, find 
opportunities later in life to study for one or other of the pro- 
fessions. If they have had the advantage of a high school edu- 
cation they could make use of said opportunities at any moment 
and profit thereby. If they have not had,the benefit of a high 
school training they find themselves woefully handicapped. 
Then, too, the curtailing of the elementary period would effect 
a very decided saving on the teaching staff. These teachers could 
be employed to advantage in new fields, or in relieving a possible 
shortage, or best of all in taking charge of special classes in each 
school for children who are backward in their studies or who 
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have been prevented from going ahead by some legitimate cause. 
It is a regrettable feature of our Catholic schools that so little 
attention is given to ungraded classes. Yet, we frequently find 
the most sturdy type of American citizen and business man 
to spring from the calibre of pupils that would be greatly bene- 
fited by such classes. Should the elementary schedule be short- 
ened such classes would be imperative. Taking it for granted 
that a shortening of the time-element in the elementary course 
would serve as an impetus to greater effort on the part of the 
pupils, they feeling they must accomplish the same work in less 
time, would not this lighten the work of the teacher? Would 
it not minimize to a great extent the present-day drudgery? If 
so, would not the preservation and conservation of the energy 
and health of our teachers be worth considering? 

The question as to what extent the time-element of the grades 
may be shortened here naturally suggest itself. Some have inti- 
mated that this work might be limited to six years. I believe 
that this cannot be done without serious detriment to progress 
and efficiency. During the elementary grades we are laying the 
foundation of the intellectual edifice. If the structure to be 
erected thereon is to be well built, well balanced, in a word, made 
as well-nigh perfect as possible, the foundation must be care- 
fully laid. But this ideal cannot be realized if there is anything 
verging on over-haste in the work. 

A seven-year scheme, however, does appeal to me. The word 
seven seems to possess a special charm and virtue. It has been 
very intimately associated with the development of the universe. 
We find seven days of creation, seven days in the week, and seven 
stages in the life of man. Likewise we are all familiar with the 
symbolism of this number in the Sacred Scriptures and the 
liturgy. Might we not garner a lesson from the Supreme Archi- 
tect and Builder of the universe and fashion our educational sys- 
tem on the seven basis? May we not cover the elementary course 
in seven years? May not the high school and college courses be 
likewise covered in seven years? Then we would have seven 
years devoted to the foundation and seven years given to the erec- 
tion of a moderate superstructure leading to a bachelor’s degreé. 
It may be said that the superstructure cannot be completed in 
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seven years. I grant that it cannot under the prevailing time- 
schedule. But should the yearly time-schedule be lengthened 
from eight and a half months to one of ten months, I believe 
it could be accomplished. However, as this particular phase of 
the work does not concern us over-much at the present moment 
we had better come back to the question of the elementary grades. 

I am fairly well convinced that the work of the grades may 
be completed in seven years without either apparent or real loss 
in efficiency. When recently called upon to prepare this paper | 
sent a questionnaire to the teachers of some seventy classes, — 
thirty-six in 8B work, and thirty-four completing the first year 
of high school. The purpose of this questionnaire was to ascer- 
tain the number of pupils who had actually completed the work 
of the elementary grades in less than eight years. The survey 
embraced 2175 boys. On tabulating the information furnished, 
I found that twenty per cent of the boys had completed the course 
in seven years or less, and five per cent in seven and a half years. 
The fact that one out of every four boys in question had satis- 
factorily completed the work under present conditions in the 
shorter period of time, would seem to indicate that the remaining 
three-fourths, with a few exceptions, could be made to accom- 
plish the work in a similar period. 

The question now is, how may we accomplish this particular 
purpose without sacrificing efficiency. In the first place, the non- 
essentials must be eliminated. This has been the prevailing ten- 
dency of recent years. The time allotted to this paper will hardly 
permit us to go into details as to what may and may not be 
considered essential. Suffice it is to say in passing, that there are 
features in many of the subjects taught in our elementary school 
courses that will be of little practical value to the child in after 
life, and there may be other features that could be advantageously 
transferred to the high school department. It may be advanced 
that many of these features are of great assistance in developing 
some one or another faculty of the child. Granted, but could 
not this development be brought about by some means more prac- 
tical? Our program of studies should be so arranged as to meet 
the actual everyday needs and experiences of the child; the cur- 
riculum content should however be so shaped as to meet the 
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special requirements of place and environments. Another means 
to attain this end is to readjust the work of some grades. In all 
probability a half year could be saved between the present third 
and fourth grades, and another half year between the present 
fifth and sixth grades. In order to do so it would be imperative 
that the matter be presented in a practical every-day fashion. 
We would then automatically discard all non-essentials. 

It may be advanced that a seven-year schedule would over- 
burden the already crowded school periods. The readjustment 
of the curriculum content would take care of this difficu'ty. 
Should a little more work be added to some grades we have at 
‘our command one very effective means to overcome said diffi- 
culty. It is safe to say that those of us who have been long 
and intimately associated with actual classroom activity will ad- 
mit that the majority of teachers do entirely too much of the 
work for the children. We will as readily admit that this is a 
very serious pedagogical error, a serious injustice to the child. 
It is what we lead the child to do accurately for himself that 
really counts, not what we do for him. If we teachers, to a man, 
would lead and direct our pupils in place of carrying them, or 
if we would work with them, not for them, we would save very 
much valuable time and greatly increase the efficiency and self- 
reliant powers of our pupils. 

Should a seven-year schedule be deemed advisable it would be 
imperative that the classes be seldom disturbed. The too fre- 
quent practice of calling upon classes periodically to spend hours 
rehearsing for entertainments, etc., would necessarily have to be 
discontinued. Many pastors, superintendents, Superiors of com- 
munities, and principals of schools, have long since realized that 
entertainments as a general rule are serious handicaps to the 
progress of the children and a severe drain upon the health and 
energy of the teachers. Realizing this double loss, they have 
so adjusted their plans that entertainments, where they are still 
held, are exhibits of class-work, rather than a display of amateur 
dramatics. If the school has a practical course in vocal music, 
and gives due attention to the physical development of the chil- 
dren through short daily gymnastic drillls, and stresses vocal ex- 
pression in the oral English, very little if any extra time will be 
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required to prepare an excellent school entertainment. Espe- 
cially will this be the case if the entertainment be held in view 
during the entire year and the daily class-work made to converge 
thereto. One decided advantage of this method is that prac- 
tically all of the children, rather than the favored or gifted few, 
will be benefited. Still another advantage, and by no means the 
least, is the preservation of the health and energy of our teachers, 
thus increasing their power of usefulness. 

Efficiency and economy are factors that would play an im- 
portant rdle in a shorter time-schedule. ‘Increase the efficiency 
of the grade teacher and you decrease the time-element” in which 
the grades can be completed. The teacher must be taught how to 
economize time. We are all inclined to waste time in our daily 
occupation. 

Perhaps if we should summarize and tabulate the time spent in 
examinations we might be amazed. There is a possibility of 
overdoing this particular phase of our work. May there not be 
too much time devoted to examinations, especially to written 
ones? If so, a seven-year schedule would necessarily require 
a rigid economy in this respect. Frequent reviews are absolutely 
essential, and there must be some medium of ascertaining the 
degree to which each child has digested and assimilated the sub- 
ject-matter taught and studied. This medium, though, should 
be of a type that would require a minimum of time and energy 
on the part of both teacher and pupil, especially on the part of 
the former, and yet effect the maximum as to results. Its main 
objective should be to develop thought and advance the pupil. 
Its nature will depend much upon the teacher, the principal, and 
the environment. It should embrace a happy. blend of the excel- 
lent features of the various means of testing, measuring, and 
examining now in general practice. If so conducted, it will effect 
no little saving of time and beget a healthy emulation among the 
pupils. 

The conservation of energy and the saving of time in the hustle 
and bustle of this century of ours are always points to be recom- 
mended and sought for. Especially is this true when greater 
efficiency and preparedness for lifework are in question. This 
being the case, a deeper study, and a more practical application 
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of the ideas outlined in this brief paper, will, | am sure, lead to 
beneficial and gratifying results. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. JosepH F. BarpiAn: The subject of the paper just read is 
one of great importance in the minds of American educators. When we 
consider the subject,—the completion of the grades in less than eight 
years, — we find that it leaves us a vast field for discussion and brings us 
to face a problem rather serious and often discussed by educators who 
favor a so-called 6-3-3 plan of education and the reorganization of the 
curriculum of the elementary school. There may be a number of educators 
who oppose the shortening of the elementary grade course and who claim 
that the shortening of the course would not give us time enough for the 
work of the grades. In a fairminded manner let us put the question to 
ourselves. Is everything that is taught in the present elementary course 
absolutely necessary? In the study of our language, do we not find that _ 
many pupils use a poorer English after the study of grammar in the 
seventh and eighth grade than they used before? In arithmetic by diverse 
methods we explain the process of extracting the cube root of a number 
for days and days. How many ever use this process except in the class- 
room? Who cares to know about the population of Singapore and of 
what general use is it to know this fact? Go back to the more essential 
things and leave out those things that belong to our secondary schools, 
and then the course can be shortened. 

Half of the usual work done in geography is non-essential or secondary 
in nature. A large amount of the seventh grade work and a part of 
the eighth grade is secondary. All that the average person needs to know 
in grammar can be taught in a year’s time, for after all every educator 
knows that a thorough knowledge of English grammar is acquired by 
means of the study of Latin or any other foreign language, and such 
should not be a part of our elementary school course. Could the ele- 
mentary work be completed in less than eight years? Pupils of England, 
France, Japan and Germany have done this successfully for some time. 
Are American pupils so much inferior to the pupils of these countries? 
In this country successful experiments have been made to reduce the 
present elementary course to seven years, and in using the West Point, 
New York and Indiana tests have proven that the work can be done in 
seven years. Thus, for instance, the public schools of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. In an article in the Educationa] Review, Vol. 24, P. 380, — Supt. 
James M. Greenwood clearly shows the ‘results of his seven-year ele- 
mentary system. He shows: 1. that pupils do complete a strong course 
of study in seven years and that they stand just as high tests as do those 
who are in the same subjects for eight years. 2. That in point of scholar- 
ship the children are educated as well and are just as well prepared in 
eleven years to enter the college as those with a preparation of twelve 
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yéars. 3. That more pupils are in the high schools of that city than in 
any other city in proportion to the total population, and that there is a 
greater number of graduates from the high schools each year, on the same 
ratio. This experiment has proven itself successful since 1885. 

Another argument in favor of a reduction in time in the present ele- 
mentary system is this, that quite a number of pupils of our rural schools 
who come to our academies and high schools are better prepared, are 
more energetic and desirous of knowledge, than those children coming from 
schools where only one grade is permissible in a room. The teacher of a 
rural school must find time for four grades, she has very little chance for 
individual work, and teaches only the essentials, yet her pupils are often 
far superior to those children, who according to the modern ,educators’ 
plan, are grouped in single grades with only forty chilren at most to a 
class. Under the present system the tendency is to shorten the school- 
term year after year. Instead of the full ten month term of 200-220 days, 
we have at present a modern sympathetic idea of merely having from 
160-200 days to a school term, allowing practically 165-200 days for diver- 
sion. Let us assume a reasonable school term of forty weeks full time. 
We would gain practically a year in the time element, and thus be able 
to cover the work of eight years very reasonably in a period of seven 


years. 
Another element that may work against a reduction of the present 


eight-year elementary course is the lack of cooperation between home and 
school. The omission of hgme work, the constant activity of a child’s 
mind in things not pertaining to school, seem to detract greatly from school 
work and thus hamper a child’s progress in study. If we hold out a pro- 
gram of seven years, will this not be of interest to the child to create 
interest in its studies? If we follow the trend of modern education in all 
its experiments, we find that there is a rather strong drift toward a re- 
organization of the present school system with a tendency toward a six- 
year elementary and a six-year high school program with the distinct 
purpose of making the junior high school the connecting link between the 
elementary school and the high school proper. The tendency is to change 
to a 6-3-3 plan. 

We must admit that such a change might be considered welcome under 
present conditions. If we scan the first three years of our elementary 
school we see that during these years the attention of the pupil is fastened 
upon the mechanics of education. He-is a master of the mechanical 
process of reading, he can add, subtract, divide and multiply. In the next 
three grades this acquired mechanical ability is put to use by the pupil. 
He uses his ability to read in’ every study, extends his ability in mathe- 
matics to fractions and measures, and applies these activities to everyday 
life. He is more able to express his own thoughts. 

The child usually reaches the age of adolescence at this period and 
his future career usually depends on what we do for him during this 
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period. New interests, new activities and new ambitions urge him on. 
Many things of previous interest now seem stale and useless. Many 
boys and girls at this age drop off from our schools because no new de- 
velopments seem to arise in their education. Children grow tired of 
childish methods and childsh studies, and go to work because they find 
their studies uninteresting. A repetition of too many things already 
mastered in the lower grades makes education distasteful. Whether or 
not the law forces such a child to go to school from the age of twelve to 
fifteen, success with these depends a great deal upon what we do for the 
children in the seventh and eighth grade. The question, then, is whether it 
is a sound educational policy to introduce secondary subjects before the 
ninth year in school. Let us here consider what other countries are doing. 
In England pupils begin what we consider high school subjects at the 
age of twelve. When a child there enters the so-called grammar school at 
the age of fourteen it must have had a previous training in French or 
Latin and algebra. Since 1900 France and Japan have limited the ele- 
mentary course to six years. 

Many advantages could be derived from a re-arrangement of our 
present program. To bridge the present gap between our eighth and ninth 
grade is a difficult problem. It would be of advantage to interest our- 
selves at present in the junior high school plan. If this plan provides 
adequately for individual differences and reduces the number of failures 
by providing a place for each child suited to its nature, it becomes our 
duty to study this new type of education and to adapt our system to this 
plan. Careful experimentation should be made before a final step is taken. 


BrotHerR GeorGe N. Sauer: After reading the paper of Brother Calix- 
tus, the plan and arguments of which will commend themselves to all, 
I reviewed some other matter bearing on the same question. At Detroit 
(1910) Brother John Waldron read a paper on “How Many Grades 
Should There Be in the Elementary Schools”. He seemed to favor six 
grades but concluded by admitting six or seven grades according to cir- 
cumstances. Dr. Burns in his book on Catholic Education concludes that 
we are spending too much time in elementary education, and by compari- 
son with European schools arrives at a six-year period as being sufficient. 

Brother Calixtus advocates a seven-year period for elementary educa- 
tion, and going a step farther recommends that secondary education be 
likewise limited to seven years. This schéme appeals to me. We. would 
thus save two years of time—we have been long contending that this 
saving is possible — but not all in the elementary grades. Many teachers 
believe that the work of the eight grades cannot be done in less than eight 
years. These would never consent to a six-year period but might be led 
to try one of seven. 

If it ever should happen, which I hardly expect, that we agreed to adopt 
a six-year elementary course, we would then necessarily pass by one of 
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seven first, as it would obviously be impossible to change from eight to 
six years at once. Does it not happen everywhere that many pupils com- 
plete the work of eight grades in less than eight years? How frequently 
do the bright pupils skip grades? Often many who are not bright skip 
grades because of crowded conditions. We of the older generation re 
member that we finished the work of the grades in six or seven years, 
so the problem is not new nor unsolved. _ : 

Concerning the seven-year period -for secondary studies the question 
arises, “Could the high school period be reduced to three years?” With a 
fifteen or sixteen credit requirement for graduation from high school, it 
has been quite a serious problem at times to prevent pupils from getting 
toe many credits in the first three years so that they would have something 
to work for in the fourth. Why not permit five credits a year and grad- 
uate with fifteen credits in three years? After all, credits and years are 
subject to regulation and adjustment. 

So far all discussion on the question of economy of time in education 
has been theoretical. Why not let it take a practical turn? Why would 
the scheme not be tried out in some diocese or city where both elementary 
and high schools are well organized? The diocesan superintendents have 
made many changes in school administration and practice. They have 
introduced uniformity of text-books and curriculum for the grades; they 
have in’some places abolished parish high schools; they have introduced 
muscular movement penmanship and sight singing. Why could not the 
seven-year elementary plan be given a trial as well? 

We would need a committee to reorganize the eight-year course of ele- 
mentary studies. With a little curtailing and a well balanced apportion- 
ment to each grade of what would be considered essential to elementary 
education, I am confident that the work of eight years could be done in 
seven in any well-conducted school with devoted and capable teachers. 





DEAF-MUTE SECTION 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 26, 1923 

The first meeting of the Deaf-Mute Section was called to 
order at 2.30 P. M. by the chairman, Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus. 
Besides the officers the following were present: 

Rev. Stephen Klopfer, St. Francis, Wis., Rev. Francis X. Senn, 
S. J., Chicago, Ill., Rev. John A. Egan, S. J., New York, Rev. 
Patrick J. Whelan, Albany, N. Y., Rev. Eugene Gehl, St. Fran- 
cis, Wis., Rev. Daniel D. Higgins, St. Louis, Rev. James, F. 
Staats, Philadelphia, Pa., Mother Austin Theresa, Sister Constan- 
tia, Buffalo, N. Y., Sister Stephen Harding, Baltimore, Md., 
Sister Annunciata, New York City, Sister Borgia, Sister Stephen, 
St. Louis, Mo., Sister Lewine, Sister Francella, Cincinnati, O., 
Sister Jadwiga, Philadelphia, Pa., Sister Tecusa, Sister Susebia, 
Chinchuba, La., Miss Mary T. Donohue, Miss Juanita I. O’Hara, 
Westchester, N. Y., Miss Katherine Wernert, Mrs. J. A. Piazza, 
Mrs. Charles M. Holtgrewe, Toledo, O., Mr. Vincent Th. Dunn, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The secretary, who at the Philadelphia convention had been 
instructed to prepare a list of books that would make a suitable 
library for the deaf, reported that upon request he had received 
extensive lists from seven of our schools, but that he had not been 
able to determine what list to present to the Conference for 
adoption. He said that no one person could do this work satis- 
factorily and recommended that the delegates present should 
devote their free time to it. The report was adopted. 

The first paper on “Kindergarten and Preparatory Work for 
a Deaf Child” was read by a Sister of St. Joseph, St. Joseph’s 
Institute, St. Louis, Mo. In the discussion which fol- 
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lowed it seemed to be generally held that the kindergarten in the 
usual acceptation of the term is not an essential adjunct of the 
school for the deaf, but that it is quite necessary to admit the 
children at six, and even earlier, into a preparatory class of 
about ten months’ duration. 

Rev. Stephen Klopfer then read a paper on “Religious In- 
struction in the First Grade.” 

Before adjournment a letter of congratulation was sent to 
Father Purtell, a member of the Conference, who was observing 
his silver sacerdotal jubilee that day. Also the Committee. on 
Resolutions was appointed by the chair: Rev. S. Klopfer, Miss 
O’Hara, Sr. M. Stephen Harding. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 9:30 A. M. 

The first paper of the session was read by a Sister of St. 
Joseph of Le Couteulx Institute, Buffalo, N. Y., on “Speech 
and Speech Reading in the First Grade”. This was followed by 
two papers on “Language Development in the First Grade” by 
Miss Juanita O’Hara of Westchester, N. Y., and a School Sis- 
ter of Notre Dame, from Chinchuba School for the Deaf, Chin- 
chuba, La. 


In the afternoon there were also three papers — “Rhythm 
in the First Grade” by a teacher in the Boston school; “First 
Grade Arithmetic” by a teacher from St. Francis Xavier School, 
Baltimore; and “Requirements of the First Grade Teacher” by 
a Sister of Charity from St. Peter’s School for the Deaf, Cin- 
cinnati. 

All of the papers and the discussions which they provoked gave 
evidence that our Catholic teachers approach their deaf pupils 
not only with a sympathetic interest and a motherly love, but 
also with an adequate knowledge of the principles of pedagogy 
and kindred sciences. 

The sessions were followed by a cordial exchange of sugges- 
tions and helpful information. 
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It was moved to devote next year’s sessions to the. second 
grade work; without excluding the discussion of missionary 
topics. 


Father Klopfer requested the members of the Conference that 
if they should discover any anti-Catholic statements in deaf-mute 
literature to inform The Young People’s Magazine. A copy of 
the periodical containing the objectionable matter should be 
purchased and sent to the magazine. 


The committee on Resolutions reported as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, We of the Deaf-Mute Conference are a section of 
the Catholic Educational Association, and whereas this Associa- 
tion is committed to the principle “Every Catholic Child in a 
Catholic School’, and 

WHEREAS, The Catholic deaf child is in even greater need of 
instruction and training under Catholic auspices than hearing 
children; and whereas the experience of zealous priests devoted 
to the care of the adult deaf establishes proof of the sad fact 
that more than fifty per cent of the Catholic children educated 
in the State boarding schools are lost to the Church; and whereas 
the loss among the children in the public day schools is even 
greater : 

Be it Resolved, That we urgently request greater and more 
definite cooperation of the teaching orders for hearing children 
with the sisterhoods who generously and nobly are giving mem- 
bers to this necessary work. 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously by the Conference. 
Adjournment followed. 
Henry J. KAUFMANN, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 


KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY WORK FOR 
A DEAF CHILD 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


At conventions one hears papers read on the methods of 
teaching deaf children and to demonstrate what one pet method 
aims to accomplish a“boy or girl is described as going through its 
requirements. The marvelous achievements of this model pupil 
fill page after page; the teachers who listen to such a descrip- 
tion carry home with them the memory of this ideal child’s at- 
tainments as the criterion for every deaf child in their classes. 
Even with earnest work on the part of teacher and pupil, how- 
ever, the latter does not acquire in one year what the model 
child did in a few months. Why? Because no child that has 
been totally deaf since infancy ever existed except in the imagina- 
tion of the writer. No matter what a teacher learns as to meth- 
ods; no matter what has been read or heard about some excep- 
tionally precocious children, when one stands before her class and 
realizes that her efforts have failed, that her pupils do not meas- 
ure up to the model one, need she be discouraged? Ah no, not if 
she possesses the old reliable common-sense which will suggest 
what best to do for each of the little ones rendered so helpless 
by thir deafness. 

In this article which I have been asked to write, I am simply 
putting together in a way, observations I have made during my ° 
more than a quarter of a century of teaching the deaf, adding 
also suggestions made by the many noble teachers of the deaf 
whom it has been my privilege to meet during my visits to four- 
teen schools in the United States and Canada. A large number 
of supervisors of schools are not in favor of much time being 
spent by deaf children in kindergarten work, as we understand it; 
the average opinion seems to be to limit it to half a year and to 

(488) 
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half the schoolday and that half to be in the afternoon; the 
morning being devoted to individual training of the child in voice 
sounds and in lip-reading. This being laborious for teacher and 
pupil, the relief in light handicraft for the afternoon is appre- 
ciated. 

Some deaf children may be admitted to the kindergarten at 
four, but most educators are in favor of six or seven, arguing 
that a deaf child is three years behind his hearing brother in 
judgment and intelligence. It is true that habits supposed to be 
cultivated in the kindergarten are already in the possession of 
a deaf child — such as concentration of mind, observation, also 
precision that comes from eye testimony. There are, however, 
great benefits to be derived from kindergarten training for the 
deaf child: habits of industry, of perseverance at a task begun; 
of cleanliness of person and materials used; development of 
originality and‘ingenuity. There is the cultivation of the imag- 
ination, so helpful in future school-work. Under the trained 
kindergarten teacher the judgment of the little deaf pupil is 
gently rectified and quickened ; the senses of color and form and 
proportion are ripened and the little wayward mind is already 
being formed to obedience, the first step to classroom discipline. 
The effects of such a kindergarten course, it is evident, 
would be felt ail through the grades. 

What excellent preparatory work for a deaf child! But alas, 
how few kindergarten teachers have any special training for the 
deaf child! And yet we know that the mind of a little child 
deaf from infancy cannot be reached in the same manner as that 
of his hearing brother. ‘Many teachers can tell of deaf boys and 
girls being kept by their parents in schools for the hearing and 
what vacuums their minds are when coming to a school for the 
deaf at twelve or fourteen. The poor teachers who have such 
pupils are surely to be pitied. 

The deaf child must be put into the hands of an educational 
specialist; one from nature or from acquired training; and what 
a specialist she must be! It is said that the teacher of the deaf 
to be successful must be magnetic, sympathetic and devoted ; for 
the little deaf child these must be found or cultivated in a greater 
degree. She must be mother and teacher and playmate all at 
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the same time; she must care for the physical well-being of the 
little child as well as for his mental and moral improvement. 
In regard to the mental standing of a deaf child; whether the 
deafness be congenital or -adventitious, those who have had any 
experience in the classroom know what not to expect of it, even 
after drilling and correcting and then repeating again. If we- 
remember how many hundreds of times the hearing child learns 
of a word through the ear even before it speaks it, we are hardly 
justified in losing patience with the deaf child who does not seem 
to speak the word perfectly after only a dozen or so repe- 
titions. 

What a moral problem the deaf child is on its entrance into the 
school coming from a home where it evidently had things its 
own way. It is very easy for us to recall an opening day ol 
school, to stand in spirit before a class of little deaf children, 
wondering where to begin; inspirations, or better, hallucina- 
tions come, to look up something in pedagogy or psychology 
to help with these problem children before us, or to recall a 
certain lecture given by one who evidently never took off his 
gloves in the minims’ classroom. 

In the first years at school the child must be allowed a greater 
degree of freedom; it is most natural for a child to laugh, and 
a teacher who is broad-minded and humane hopes that there 
will be an occasion each day for a real hearty one; when a chair 
turns over or one of the tots slips or falls, etc., etc., the chil- 
dren see so much fun in these that every muscle is aroused by 
a good hearty laugh. The child’s play life at home must be con- 
tinued to a great extent in the kindergarten, which as we know 
it now, must be modified for the deaf; the kindergarten proper 
must consist of song and story mainly, marching and moving to 
the sound of the piano, or as one energy-saving teacher has it, 
to the sound of the victrola; there must also be a continual fire 
of conversation and story-telling and rhyme repeating; this, 
as it is carried on for the hearing, would all be lost to the little 
deaf child, who cannot watch what the teacher is saying and at 
the same time keep his eye on his work; besides, the deaf child 
of six cannot follow the lips so rapidly. For instance, a story is 
told of two boys in a boat, and this is to be cut out of paper o! 
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put into clay for construction; the language used in giving di- 
rections is that of the child of six who has learned it at three 
years of age; but the deaf child at six does not even know that 
persons and things have different names. The common school 
kindergarten has been criticised from time to time and changes 
made. It has been argued that the teaching of geometrical fig- 
ures and their names is entirely impractical; that some of the 
sewing on perforated cards is too difficult and that mat-weaving 
is so fine as to strain some of the eye muscles that should not be 
overtaxed in the little child. Instead of the narrow strips of 
paper used in weaving, that of an inch wide has been introduced. 
This is a timely warning to take special care of the eyes of our 
little ones who are already bereft of hearing. 

Teachers in the kindergarten tell us that the children delight 
in using peas and tooth-picks or sticks, as they call them; also 
clay and sticks; the clay is far more serviceable as it can be 
reshaped again and again, while the peas fall to pieces; a chair, 
a boat, a box, a door, a house, etc., can be made indefinitely 
with these two combinations. This construction work is most 
valuable to the little deaf child as it can be done by lip-reading, 
the children getting the command from the teacher’s lips saying 
simply, chair, door, etc., not a chair. It is remarkable how in a 
few months the little deaf child will recognize without an error 
ten or twelve words on the teacher’s lips and in another three or 
four months attempt to speak them. 

The avenue for knowledge and impression, then, is the eye 
of the deaf child. The teacher consequently aims to reach the 
mind by this means, a means that becomes comparatively easy 
but not always accurate. A wonderful lip-reader now in France 
told me she always had others write to her when conversing on 
business or important subjects, as many words and even sen- 
tences look alike on the lips. 

The little deaf child does not know it is deaf or that it is any 
different from its brothers and sisters; and it will chatter or 
babble in imitation, thinking that is all the others in the family 
are doing. In the schoolroom by concentrated effort this babble 
can be reduced to the limited use of voice which makes what we 
call a letter or a word. To encourage the beginner to speak, the 
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teacher will select words that are visible on the lips, teeth and 
tongue, that is, the labials, dentals and linguals. Gutturals are 
most difficult and should be reserved until the second year. There 
are a number of words, however, that end with a guttural or 
nasal sound and are easy for the.deaf child; sometimes words 
that the teacher considers difficult are easy for a certain child. A 
little six-year-old in our school could say “scissors” perfectly, 
but could not get words the teacher thought more simple; the 
little girl’s vocabulary was then built up of words with “ss” or 
soft “c” sounds. 

Arithmetic and language should go hand in hand in teaching 
the deaf. The pupils should recognize the names of their class- 
mates on their teacher’s lips and this they will do in three or four 
months if the teacher makes it a practice to call the children by 
their first names all day and every day by speech and net by mo- 
tion of the hand; then in the last half of the first year, using the 
pupil’s name with a little problem as: Joseph has three apples 
and George has four apples; how many? William jump three. 
Even if the sentence is not perfect the germs of English are 
there. Such expressions as “Francis come” —if John happens 
to fall—the teacher says in sympathy, “Poor John fall” or 
“Poor Mary cry.” The little one gets to learn through the eyes 
all the words and sentences and hundreds of others just as natu- 
rally as the hearing child learns them at home. Little sentences 
help too, as “Paper on the floor,” etc., and although not one will be 
able to write or spell these words, lip-reading will be encouraged. 

How often the parents try to make the teacher believe that the 
little new-comer never used his fingers at home — never “Talked 
on his hands”, as they express it; the teacher is delighted to get 
such a young hopeful, but her temperature goes down to freezing 
point when she finds out that natural gestures were the only 
means of communication at home and that it could not speak one 
word. I have met dozens of cases like this. One was a father 
who came to see his little deaf daughter who had been with him 
out on the farm, whenever possible. It was evident that she was 
vitally interested although she had been away at school four 
months. The father told her what the men were doing on the 
farm; he told her about the chickens and the cutting of: the corn, 
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etc., to all of which she smiled approvingly or frowned in censure. 
She seemed to ask questions and the father answered them with 
a series of gestures to the entire satisfaction of the silent part- 
ner. The Sister teacher who sat and watched the dialogue for 
ten or more minutes knew nothing of the meaning of these ges- 
tures. Four months before when placing this girl in school as a 
beginner, he assured the teacher that at home they “talk” to the 
little deaf girl all the time, as they knew no signs. But they 
certainly had a secret code of gestures for the father never once 
opened his mouth to “talk” to her! Nearly every preparatory 
teacher of the deaf has had some experience in this line of de- 
ception. Not long ago I was in the home of a deaf girl 
whose mother informed me that she just talked and talked to 
the girl all the time and made her read the lips. Before leaving 
this mother wanted to tell the girl that I was about to go. After 
repeating this simple and easy sentence three or four times, the 
girl did not get it; the only plank after shipwreck was the double- 
hand alphabet, which the mother’s fingers were so accustomed to 
that they went through the air like the parts of an electric fan! 

The teacher of the kindergarten cannot, therefore, depend 
upon what others say of the deaf child — she must find out for 
herself the real face value. Nearly every parent will say that 
the little one can hear to some extent, but when sifted down it 
will be found that the child merely feels heavy vibrations ; some 
of our totally deaf pupils by putting their elbows on the piano, or 
when in the chapel putting them on the pews, their fingertips 
between the teeth, get so much through feeling as to tell when 
the pianist has on a soft or a loud pedal. Speaking of music re- 
minds me of a school I visited that ranks high in reputation, 
where I marvelled how well the deaf pupils could sing and carry 
harmony. An honest teacher whispered into my ear that those 
who stood around the piano had a great deal or all of their hear- 
ing and were receiving training to overcome stuttering, being 
tongue-tied, etc., and yet this school advertised that the deaf 
were taught to sing. 

The kindergarten teacher of the deaf must oft-times be a good 
Samaritan. It has happened that a devoted parent brings a new- 
comer to school while her eyes are filled with unbidden tears 
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and her heart is too heavy to give utterance to the supposed great 
misfortune of having one at their little fireside deaf. The writer 
has seen parents spend hours in inconsolable grief; these will re- 
call their lives of the past and how they tried to do what was 
right; how they looxed up the family history and there was no 
previous case of deafness for generations past, and they wonder 
why this child is deaf. Some have a semi-conscious belief that 
they are the only parents with a deaf and dumb child, and the 
visit through the classrooms is a revelation, finding so many be- 
reft of hearing. 

A story the writer has often recalled to the minds of these par- 
ents is that of the blind man in the Gospel where the Apostles 
asked Our Savior if the man was biind in consequence of the 
sins of his parents or of his own sins, and the answer Our Bless- 
ed Lord gave was that he had been made blind to glorify God 
and not as a punishment for sin. It comes within the experience 
of the teacher of the deaf, too, to relate how often a deaf son 
or daughter is the greatest comfort to parents in their old age. 
The writer remembers many such instances, one especially where 
a widowed mother had only the deaf son as a companion in her 
declining years. He worked every day —he, the only bread- 
winner — and the happy evenings spent together by mother and 
son, who understood each other in a manner all their own, would 
be envied by many. 

When the child comes into the room each morning it should 
be made to say “Good Morning.’”’ On opening school each morn- 
ing, too, the sign of the cross should be spoken, followed by 
one or two short aspirations; this again at the close of school. 
The speech of the little ones is, of course, very imperfect, but if 
each word is spoken by the teacher, who stands in front of the 
pupils, who also stand— spoken distinctly and slowly and re- 
peated in the same way by the little ones, it is surprising how, 
by imitation, these children will be able to make a very good at- 
tempt at the reproduction of vocal sounds and have some idea 
of the meaning of the words even without understanding how to 
write or spell them, such as, “Jesus, I love You;” *“Tesus, help 
me!” “Jesus, bless Father and Mother,” etc., ete. 
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The deaf when grown up and able to express themselves tell 
us they had no idea of the existence of God during their early 
years—not until they learned of Him through their teacher. 
One of these grownups told the writer how when she was a child 
the only way her mother succeeded in making her obey was to 
tell her that if she did not obey she would not go up when she 
died — the mother pointed upward. This child told us when 
she reached sixteen that she believed her mother meant she would 
not go up and sit on the moon! She had no idea of the abstract, 
of what she could not see. 

The sun, moon and stars are interesting companions in the life 
of a deaf child, as the remarks they make about them go to show. 
One of the deaf boys in the eighth grade this year told us how, 
when a child, if he did not obey, his father would threaten to go 
upstairs and get the devil, and in an instant the youngster showed 
a clean pair of heels. This boy, by the way, did not become deaf 
until five and one-half years old, but he tells us now at fifteen 
that he does not remember sound of any kind. 

To get religious truths in their right order is always a prob- 
lem for the teacher of the deaf. Nowadays, receiving holy Com- 
munion at an early age, it is doubtful if our deaf children know 
even what is barely required. After an instruction on the Real 
Presence to my class one day, two of the brightest, about seven- 
teen, told me in amazement that they never knew before what 
they had learned at that instruction.. One knew that to re- 
ceive the Sacred Host one must show a great deal of respect, as 
she imitated those in church who received, but she thought this 
no different from the respect shown in receiving the palm, ashes, 
blessed candles, etc. The other pupil related that her teacher 
who had taught the deaf for ten years told her class a great deal 
about having a white dress, a veil, flowers, etc., but she never 
went into detail about the Real Presence. These two had been 
receiving four years before they came to our school. 

There are a number of other incidents connected with this sub- 
ject, too lengthy for this paper, which show that some teachers 
in the preparatory classes take too much for granted. Is it be- 
cause our deaf children are not sufficiently instructed that going 
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to church in later years becomes so uninteresting? Our deaf 
need frequent repetition on just the plain, everyday subjects — 
heaven, hell, the Mass, confession, Communion, prayers, etc. 

The training of the morals and manners of the new pupil is an- 
other important duty of the preparatory teacher. Little deat 
children are let do pretty much as they please at home, just be- 
cause they are deaf. Parents will say ‘““We cannot make him un- 
derstand ; it is so much trouble to explain what we want, so for 
peace sake we just let him alone.” The deaf child thus forms 
rules of selfishness, self-waill and self-assertion all his own, re- 
gardless of even the simplest regulations of politeness. Year 
after year, then, our aim for the deaf must be: Morals, Manners 
and Culture. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE FIRST GRADE 


REV. STEPHEN KLOPFER, ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 


Religious instruction to deaf children presents an opportunity 
of applying the general principles of education adapted to the 
psychological divergencies and sense limitations, due to deafness, 
under the spell of enthusiasm engendered by the sublimity of the 
office of catechist and the conviction of the absolute need of such 
instruction. Our interest at this hour is to be directed toward 
the practical application of this theory in the classroom. We 
shall endeavor to solve the problem confronting us: What shall! 
we teach in the first grade? and how shall we teach it? 

The deaf child is a normal child who cannot hear. The 
pupils of the second elementary grade constitute the members of 
the first grade for catechetical instruction. Under the super- 
vision of a priest the boys and girls seven and eight years of 
age, meet in a room reserved for that purpose. The morning 
hours are devoted to this important subject. The period of in- 
struction covers thirty minutes daily. 

We advance from the known to the unknown, availing our- 
selves of the fund of ideas imbibed by the children during the 
preceding year or two at school. A picture of the birth of 
“Baby Jesus” introduces the series of instruction. The children 
know the story. They are asked to write the Holy Name. They 
learn the names of the other personages represented in the pic- 
ture and their relation to the Infant. An aspiration to the In- 
fant Saviour is offered. All is crystallized in four or five short 
sentences which are copied, corrected, and assigned as the les- 
son for the morrow. With the aid of Herder’s biblical charts 
we follow the course of the life of the Lord. His kindness, His 
love, His power, deeply impress the children. They gradually 
awaken to the conviction that He is more than a mere man. By 
the time the scene of the crucifixion is presented they are suffi- 
ciently instructed to understand that Christ was not a male- 
factor undergoing punishment for His own sins. 

(447) 
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The Old Testament series is then studied, and the chief doc- 
trinal and moral lessons of each picture taught. We next turn 
to MacEachen’s chart which allows a repetition of truths already 
learned and the introduction of new ideas and terms. Prayers 
such as the Lord’s Prayer, the Angelic Salutation, the Apostles’ 
Creed, grace before and after meals, to the Angel Guardian, and 
the Ten Commandments, receive due attention. 

Thus prepared we proceed to instruct for first confession. 
The form used is based upon the Rev. F. H. Jaeger’s “Instruction 
for First Confession.” The pupils are expected to know by 
heart the entire series, not so much as a tiresome test of memory, 
but as a touchstone of determination and will power. Evidence 
of a firm will is a guarantee for a good confession. That the 
task is not too difficult appears from the fact that children only 
six years of age have met the requirement. 

At times a class presents pupils above the average intelligence. 
With such it becomes possible to proceed with the instruction 
for first Communion, which is associated with the beautiful feast 
of Corpus Christi. This instruction is arranged on the under- 
lying principle lex orandi, lex credendi. It contains both instruc- 
tion and prayer and is repeated by the children when they re- 
ceive. We deem this preferable to the use of forms found in 
prayerbooks, which are beyond their comprehension. 

How do we impart the fundamental notions of religion? 

(1) The existence of God. (Show pictures.) There is a 
God. 

(2) ‘The Trinity. (Three lines). There are three persons in 
God, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

(3) The Incarnation, (Pictures of the Trinity and Nativity) 
God the Son, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity became 
man. God is hidden in the heart of the Infant Jesus. 

(4) His name is Jesus Christ. 

(5) The Redemption and vicarious suffering. Jesus suffered 
and died on the cross for my sins. : 

(6) God’s justice. (Pictures of Adam and Eve, Cain, the 
Deluge, scenes in the life of Christ) God will reward me if I am 
good. He will punish me if I am bad. 
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(7) Immortality of the soul. I have a soul. (dream). | 
think, remember, wish with my soul. My soul will never die. 
God takes my soul when I die. 

(8) Necessity of grace. To go to heaven I must have grace. 

(9) Grace is God’s help to be good and to get to heaven. 

These sentences are short, composed of words known to the 
child, and used in daily conversation. They are declarative. 
Given in the first person, whenever possible, they facilitate as- 
similation and personal application. 

A statement such as “God looks like my grandfather” and the 
question, ‘“‘Are there two Marys?” will rouse the teacher to the 
imminent danger of misunderstanding pictures representing God 
and spiritual subjects. When a child interprets the term bear 
(convey) with the sign bear (animal) the teacher will be on the 
alert against similar errors with all homophenes. The perfect 
recitation of one member of the class is no guarantee that all 
others know their lesson. Each individual should be examined 
in every instance. Dramatization of the visit of the Magi and 
the flight to Egypt, sends a thrill through the children. Words 
till then dead begin to teem with life and inspiration and biblical 
illustrations henceforth awaken sentiments of piety and prayer. 

We may not underestimate the influence of the religious spirit 
which pervades the institutional routine. The anxiety of the 
little ones in the preparatory grade to be permitted to attend the 
catechism class is followed by the desire to be admitted to the 
sacraments. This emulation stimulates to zealous study of cate- 
chism. The children actually enjoy the half hour of religious 
instruction. They read their manuscripts during the summer va- 
cation. 

This description of -the plan actually followed at St. John’s 
Institute answers the two’ questions, what shall we teach? and 
how shall we teach religion in the first grade? Thoughtful dis- 
cussion will offer manifold suggestions for improvement of mat- 
ter and method, to the end that we all may make a great stride 
in the sublime art of leading a young deaf child to the knowledge, 
love, and service of God, its Creator, Redeemer, Judge, and final 
end. 





SPEECH AND SPEECH READING IN THE FIRST 
-GRADE 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, LE COUTEULX ST. MARY'S INSTITUTE. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Before discussing the possibilities of the work in the first 
grade it will be necessary to define “first grade,” for unfortu- 
nately the nomenclatures in the various schools do not tally one 
with another. Ordinarily it is understood as the second year in 
school, that is, the first year after the preparatory year. Then 
the question naturally arises, “What is accomplished during the 
preparatory year?” So quite relevant to our subject is a brief 
résumé of the first steps in the education of those little minds 
which are wrapped in darkness, and which depend so utterly 
on our endeavors for an awakening into activity and usefulness. 

The main object of the preparatory work is to stimulate the 
mental power of the deaf child by the development of the intel- 
lectual senses of touch and sight, for this constitutes the founda- 
tion of all his future language work. In addition to this sense- 
training, which we accomplish by the Montessori method, a great 
deal of time is spent in voice-building and in developing the ele- 
ments of Miss Yale’s Vowel and Consonant Charts, (excepting, 
of course, the most difficult sounds). Simple combinations of the 
vowels and consonants are gradually taught, and some of the 
babies acquire a small vocabulary of spoken words, such as cow, 
baby, ball, arm, mama, and so on. In regard to speech reading 
the results attained by the class as a whole may be summed up 
as follows: 


: fish 
Simple nouns 40 to 502 auto 
apple, etc. 

14 Frcs aie 
heavy—light, etc. 


Adjectives 


Numbers to 5 
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run, fall, skip, 


Simple Commands { Show me your eyes, ete. 


From the above enumeration it would seem that the voyage 
over the sea of the second year in school -were well begun, but 
most of the hard-earned knowledge is shipwrecked on the rocks 
of the summer months. We have tried the experiment of promot- 
ing the teacher with the children, for several years at least. It 
has this advantage among others, when the children return after 
vacation, the first vacation especially, with no evidence.of the 
results the teacher worked so hard to obtain, there can be no 
doubt or question lurking in the back of her head such as, 
“What on earth did the Montessori teacher do all last year?” 
The Montessori teacher is now the first grade teacher and must 
review carefully the work of the previous year. 

The voice building exercises must be resumed ‘and practiced 
daily. The elements are developed again, but this time the re- 
sponse is quicker and more intellectual; the repetition makes a 
more vivid and lasting impression on the minds of the children. 
Special attention to articulation_in all oral exercises must be in- 
sisted upon, for this year is the time not only to lay the founda- 
tion of good speech but also to secure the “speech habit.” As 
practically all of the work of the first grade consists in speech 
and speech reading, it might be well for the sake of order and 
clearness to set forth and then comment on a program, one 
which was actually carried out, with modifications, however, as 
the work progressed during the year. 


PROGRAM 
First GRADE 


A. M. 
8:30 — Assembly — Religious Instruction 
9:00 — Voice-Work (Exercises) 
9:15 -— Element Charts 
9:30 — Rhythmic Exercises 
9:45— Voice Work (Piano) 
10:00 — Calendar Work 
10 :20 — Recess 
10:30— Oral Action Work 
10:50 — Tongue and Jaw Gymnastics — Resonance 
11:00 — Lip-reading of Objects 
11:20 — Sight Training 
11:30 — Dismissal 
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P. M. 
1:20— Opening Exercises. Conversation 
1 :30 — Combinations 
1:45— Number Work 
2:00 — Resonance 
:05 — Action Work (Commands) 
:20 — Recess 
:30 — Adjective Drills 
:45 — Question Forms 
:05 — Auricular Training 
:20 — Dismissal 


] 


Wwnro nr noe 


The little that can be done in religious instruction this year 
is likewise accomplished orally. A few simple questions are 
recognized on the lips and the short answers learned by the chil- 
dren; questions such as: Who made you? Is there only one 
God? etc. As the question forms found in the outline for the 
first grade are developed, these catechism questions become eas- 
ier for the children to-grasp. At the end of the year the majority 
of the class are also able to say the words of the Sign of the 
Cross and part of the Our Father. The progress each day is 
very small and insignificant, but when the term is ended and a 
survey taken of the results, meagre though they be, the teacher 
must acknowledge that the daily effort was a necessary step to- 
ward the attainment of even these few achievements. 

The hour from nine to ten is devoted to voice work exclusively. 
The general exercises must be chosen in accordance with the 
needs of the class. The elements not developed last year are 
gradually given and more stress laid on the combinations, lead- 
ing always to words. Special drill on pl, fl, cl, is continued all 
during the year and these are combined with vowels as soon as 
possible. The individual difficulties and needs of the various 
pupils become daily more apparent and require from the teacher 
constant attention to modify, correct and improve. 

In connection with rhythm combinations, words and sentences 
are given, such as counting and exercises like the following: 


Fee fee fee fee; kaw fee faw me. 
Fee fi-e fo-e fum; you are welcome. 
Foo foo foo, I see you. 

One, two, three; come to me, etc, 
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At the piano some idea of difference of pitch and modulation 
is conveyed to the children. This period, too, may be profitably 
directed to obtain continuity of speech and proper accent. The 
technical terms, “modulation” “continuity”, etc., sound scholarly, 
but. the exercises must be most simple. The names of the days 
of the week are taught (along with the other first steps in calen- 
dar work) and at the piano, as before suggested, we impress 
upon the children the proper accent—e. g. SUNday not SunDAY. 
Oral action work calls for the use of short sentences, and the 
tendency on the part of the children is to utter laboriously one 
word or syllable and then halt for an indefinite time. Of course 
until they have memorized the forms and have had sufficient drill, 
the teacher must not expect too much; but presupposing these 
facts, the continuity drills at the piano are very helpful in over- 
coming such faltering speech. Short resonance periods, it will 
be noted, have a place in each session of the day. Resonance is 
an important factor in the voice culture of the deaf, and in ad- 
dition these periods provide a rest for the eyes and so prepare 
the children to concentrate better during the next lesson. 

The lip-reading of objects must not be a “cut-and-dried af- 
fair” every day, as “Show me this” and “Show me that.” The 
class consists of mere babies and hard work must be cloaked un- 
der the semblance of play. Various games suggest themselves, 
such as hiding the objects, guessing games, etc. The children 
enjoy knowing something the teacher does not know, and if she 
cannot guess which object is missing from a certain group, or 
that which each one is hiding, they just bubble over with joy; and 
what is more important still their interest and attention are 
gained. Experience soon teaches us that in proportion as interest 
increases, difficulties and fatigue decrease. 


The sight training mentioned on the program consists in ex- 
ercises and games in which the written forms (on cards, for 
instance) are placed before the class. Or the teacher may show 
a group of objects for a few seconds only and then have the pu- 
pils name as many as they saw. This develops a quickness ot 
perception very valuable in speech reading, and likewise utilizes 
the speech acquired by the children, for they are required to 
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give the spoken forms of the objects in both of the little plans 
suggested above. 

After the opening exercises in the afternoon a short period 
is devoted to conversation. The little ones try to tell what hap- 
pened during the noon hour. In the beginning they are taught 
to answer “yes” or “no” to the teacher’s questions: “Did you go 
out? Did you play ball? Did you wash your face?” etc. Later 
they reply to such questions as: “What did you do? What did 
you see?” Near the end of the term the children take their turns 
in “quizzing” their companions and they also begin to volunteer 
such information as, “John fell. He cried.” “I gave a ball to 
James.” In this manner is made practical the lessons learned 
during the time given to Action Work and development of ques- 
tion forms. 

Just a word, in conclusion, about auricular training, the im- 
portance of which in relation to voice work is gradually being 
recognized by educators of the deaf. As John Dutton Wright 
states, there are three purposes for giving ear-training to the pu- 
pils in a school for the deaf :— 

(a) to increase the ability to perceive sound; 

(b) to train the brain to associate ideas with the sounds of 
speech that are perceived, and so to understand spoken language 
by means of the ear; 

(c) to improve speech. 

The process consists in directing the child’s attention to sounds 
and then gradually building up a hearing vocabulary. The. work 
must be done systematically and a record kept of each child’s 
progress. Time does not permit details here, but it suffices to 
say that constant, persistent effort in auricular training has ac- 
complished results that are commensurate with the expenditure of 
time and energy they have cost. 

The work of the first grade is perhaps the most trying and 
arduous. Discouragement at the slowness of her task and at 
the very slight results obtained often threatens to overwhelm the 
teacher. Well may she consider in her heart this sustaining 
thought: that the fruit of her efforts is not only the’ bringing to 
darkened intellects the knowledge necessary to live as social 
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beings, but far better, it is the enlightenment of their minds to 
know and love their Creator. And when her day is done and her 
tedious tasks are ended, well may she hope to hear the con- 
soling words of the Master, “As long as you did it to the least 
of these, My little ones, you did it unto Me. Enter thou into 
the joy of Thy Lord.” 





FIRST YEAR LANGUAGE 


JUANITA O'HARA, ST. JOSEPH INSTITUTE, WESTCHESTER, N.Y. 


Pupils are supposed to have at least a year’s work in school 
in the kindergarten. Imitation both of speech and lip-reading 
begins with the youngest deaf child, sense-training, manual work. 
They are now to begin to learn words by sight — written and 
printed, and spoken. They will also learn to speak and write 
some of them. Teacher will be careful to prepare lessons before 
going to her class. Do not teach a name until an object or a 
picture of it is in the classroom where the children can see it. 
Do not teach a verb until you have shown the action indicated. 

First,» write the nouns selected for the lesson on the black- 
board, in columns, using small letters and writing in a large clear 
hand, no flourishes, nor too much slant. Place the objects on 
the desk before the children. Have two pointers and you are 
ready to begin. In the first lesson it will be necessary to make the 
children understand that the words indicate things. Take, for in- 
stance a toy cat; show it. All wiH probably make a sign 
to tell you they know what it is. You must disapprove of the 
sign and point out the word cat. Place the toy cat up against the 
word, cat, and make the children understand by your expression 
and nods that the one means the other. Now place the toy cat 
against the word dog or hat or any word in your list, and shake 
your head “no.” Come back again to the word cat and indicate 
once more that you have found the right word. 

The children will soon understand. Now take another object, 
say doll, and proceed as with the cat. In a lesson of twenty 
minutes’ duration you can teach at first only three or four words, 
but the number will be greater as the children wake up to what 
they are to do. When about ten words have been learned in this 
way, turn the lesson point to the name, and call upon the child to 
show you the object. If one child fails, call on another. When 
the right object has been shown let the child hold it up so that all 
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can see it. Increase the number of words on the blackboard 
from time to time, keeping the old ones and adding new. After 
the list has grown to about twenty-five words, begin to omit those 
that you are sure the children know well, and as you erase at one 
end, you must add to the other until you have taught all that are 
marked for the first year’s work. (250 to 300 words). The 
above number should be known before starting language. 
When you think you are ready to teach adjectives, be sure to 
teach them in pairs — opposites. Prepare for the lesson by se- 
lecting objects to which the adjectives really belong. For ex- 
ample, you wish to teach big and little, wet and dry. Have a 
big ball and a little ball, a wet rag and a dry rag, on the table. 
Ask the name of the article as you hold it up, children will answer 
“ball.” You write it thus: | ball |. Now ask again for the 
|a| 


. name, as you hold up another ball (first time it was the big ball, 


now it is the little one), again the children will answer “ball”. 
You then write again: | ball.| Now you have the two, 
la 
| ball | | ball|. You must look puzzled, as if you could not 
lal fal 
understand two things so different could be the same. After a 
while, some child will indicate in her own way that one is big, 
the other is little. 
Now write the word “big” under one: | ball | and “little” under 
| a | big. | 
the other: | ball| Place the big ball in the right place: do the 
| a | little | 
same with the little ball; afterwards as if by mistake place the 
big ball near | ball | and let the children notice and correct the 
| a | little | 
error. ° Do the same with several couples of adjectives and the 
idea of an adjective will be forever straight in the child’s mind. 
When you teach color, let the child find the same color in 
various places in the class, in pictures, in dresses, flowers, etc. 
After the vocabulary has grown to the required number of words 
begin to use it as material for sentence work. To do this, start 
what is commonly called “Action Lessons”. 
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First, teacher will speak or write a verb (intransitive), for in- 
stance, “cry”, indicating that she wishes a certain child to do it. 
The child performs the act. Teacher then asks the class, ~ 
“Who”? and appears not to know. After a moment, some child 
will point out the pupil who has just performed the act. The 
teacher will then look satisfied and say, “Oh, it was Annie. 
Very well”. 

Who? Action. 

| Annie | | Then she will ask, “What did Annie do’? 
As soon as the children understand the question, they will point 
to the word “cry” on the blackboard. The teacher will point 
to the word cry on the blackboard and write: 1 2 

cry cried 

She will then take the unfinished diagram and add the action, 
thus: Annie cried. After a few days of exercises with the in- 
transitive verbs (from pupils’ vocabulary) take a transitive verb. 

Teacher gives a piece of chalk to a pupil and tells her to 
break it. She then writes as before: I 2 

break broke and start 
as before, Who? Action. | Annie | broke |. Now she_ asks, 
“What”? (did she break). If the pupils do not understand, the 
teacher must pretend that she cannot find the thing that was 
broken — she will point to all the things that Annie did not 
break and ask, Was it this or this, until at last the little ones 
see what she is after, and will at once show her the chalk. 
Then she will show relief and pleasure, and will finish the dia- 
gram thus: | Annie | broke | chalk. | 

A few lessons will settle the principal parts of a simple sen- 
tence in the minds of the pupils; then the teacher might bring a 
few of their adjectives into the sentence. (She must prepare 
the work beforehand, so as to know just what directions to give). 

When the foregoing work has been well done, it is time to give 
ideas of place. The interrogative “Where?” This will call for 
several prepositions. We start with those most easily explained 
(on under) (into out of). Let a child throw a ball 
into a scrap basket. Pupils know exactly how to arrange 
| Kate | threw | ball |, but now they stop and the teacher again 
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inquires with look and word “Where?”. If pupils do not under- 
stand she must ask, Was it here? there? any place but the right, 
until a bright pupil will show her that it was into the scrap bas- 
ket. Then the teacher will act as if very much relieved and 
write: oe 
n 








| o | scrap basket | 
| the | 

putting 1t into its right place in the diagram, thus: 

| Kate | threw | ball | 
i| jal 
n 
t 
Co) 








scrap basket | 
the 


Now let the pupil write the sentence out from the diagram: 
Kate threw a ball into the scrap basket. Give only one ‘preposi- 
tion in each lesson, until the four are learned, then mix them up. 
Do not let the pupils get the habit of drawing out a form of 
diagram and then filling it up. Make the diagram part by part; 
but insist on the principal parts, predicate and object being 
put in place before the modifiers are written. If this is not care- 
fully observed, much of the good to be derived from the use 
of the diagram will be lost. 





LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN THE FIRST GRADE 


A SCHOOL SISTER OF NOTRE DAME, CHINCHUBA SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, CHINCHUBA, LA. 


Is it possible to bring intelligent deaf pupils to a mastery of 
language during their school course? And if this can be done, 
what are the means to effect this most desirable result? These 
are questions most important for instructors of the deaf to con- 
sider and discuss. 

We should first get a clear conception of what we have to deal 
with — the development of the mind of a deaf child which at its 
entrance to school is a blank as far as language is concerned. 
Hearing children acquire language through the ear. Aristotle 
said: “The ear is the organ of instruction and intelligence.” 
Deaf children do not and cannot acquire language as hearing 
children do. They must be taught the meaning and use of every 
word of the vocabulary they acquire, the use of every form of 
the word and of every combination of words. It is true that 
pupils taught either by the oral method or the combined system, 
will pick up the meaning of a word here and there; but the use 
of language can only be acquired by patient and tireless effort. 
When teaching language by the oral method we have a threefold 
task before us: To teach speech-reading, spoken language, and 
written language, each of the three having two parts, a mechan- 
ical part and a mind part. In the oral teaching the progress 
should be parallel; that is, a child should be able to read from 
the lips, to speak, and to write all the language acquired. When 
the manual method is employed, a child should be able to spell 
the language, to read the spelling of it, to write it, and to under- 
stand it when it is written. 

The ground-work of our language plan, as well as that of every 
other plan, should be sketched and thoughtfully considered before 
being put to use. No plan which is backed by thoughtfulness is 
too simple to use in the first grade. We must go down to the 
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child’s understanding and ability instead of striving to raise him 
up to ours. The necessity of the deaf to acquire language can 
not be too strongly emphasized. It led Dr. Joseph A. Seiss to say: 
“Language is the beginning and the end of a deaf child’s educa- 
tion. Give him language, the understanding and the ready com- 
mand of his country’s vernacular, and he is educated.” He even 
went so far as to say: “Give him all else possible without this, 
and he is and remains an isolated and helpless being.” If for 
the hearing child the acquisition of simple language requires from 
five to seven years, ought we not to allow a much longer period 
of time for the deaf child, whose mind we must reach and de- 
velop, not through the ear, but through the other senses? There 
should be system in the teaching of language, so that we may 
make the most of our time and material. We should strive to 
preserve the individuality of each child, and yet handle the class 
as a unit as far as possible. To do this requires tact, skill, 
animation and will power. 

The following method presented for discussion has been found 
to be a valuable aid in helping the children to acquire good lan- 
guage. In the outline given the steps are arranged systematically, 
each step preparing the way for the one to follow. Success de- 
pends largely upon the thoroughness with which each step is de- 
veloped and the practical use that is made of it. A small vocabu- 
lary must first be acquired, consisting of names of familiar ob- 
jects and persons, and a number of verbs. It is the frequent 
repetition with which words are presented to the mind that im- 
presses them upon the memory. Therefore repetition and con- 
stant repetition, must be one law to guide us. 

The Five-Slate System by Miss Katherine Barry forms part 
of this method. From the beginning the eye should be trained 
to take the place of the ear as far as possible, whether it is read- 
ing the language from the lips or from the fingers. The habit 
of depending upon this faculty, as the hearing child depends 
upon its hearing, should be cultivated. According to this sys- 
tem, as every teacher of the deaf knows, the blackboard is di- 
vided into five equal parts called slates. One of the pupils, for 
instance, is commanded to run. He does as he is told and imme- 
diately returns. The teacher points to the word “Who?”, which 
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is conspicuously written at the top of the first slate. Immediately 
the rest of the class will give the name of the pupil who ran, 
while the pupil who performed the action stands in front of 
the first slate, where his name is then written by one of the other 
pupils. After this the teacher points to the heading of the second 
slate, “What did do?”, to which the pupils will answer 
“ran.” The verb “ran” is then written on the second slate. Thus 
each child in turn should be given an opportunity of performing 
some simple action and also be called upon to write the action 
which has been done by another. 

Miss Barry advises the teacher to write five or six intransitive 
verbs in the past tense on the second slate. Having done so 
the teacher tells the children that each one may choose a word 
from the slate and perform the action corresponding to the word, 
while she leaves the room so as not to know just what action is 
being performed by the individual pupils. Returning, she points 
alternately to the word “Who?” and the first word in the list of 
verbs on the second slate, and in this manner she soon elicits 
the information, who the pupil is who performed the respective 
action. The children find it very interesting, and it is a simple 
way of beginning sentence-building. 

After each child has been well drilled in this, the pronoun / 
should be introduced. A deaf child when writing the action he 
himself has performed, naturally writes his name on the first 
slate. Here the teacher tactfully cancels the name and writes / 
above it. 

The “compound subject” is next taken up. The teacher tells 
two pupils, Clarence and Urban, to run around the room. When 
they have completed their round both stand at the first slate, as 
before. If one of the other children describes ‘the action, he 
writes: “Clarence and Urban ran,” while if Clarence writes the 
sentence, he writes: “Urban and I ran.” This opportunity should 
be taken to teach the pronoun “we.” The attention of the pupils 
is drawn to the conjunction “and” which connects the two sub- 
jects. Then the “compound predicate” is taught in the same 
manner as the compound subject. Leonard performs two actions. 
He runs and falls. The pupils write: “Leonard ran and fell.” 
The fourth step is the “compound sentence.” Each of the two 
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pupils performs two different actions; as, “Clara ran and Marie 
fell.” In this case and is to be written on the first slate before 
the second subject. 

Before taking up another step drill the class on “adjectives ;” 
as, well, sick, good, bad, tall, little, cold, warm, etc. Now the 
class is ready to give sentences with the verb to be in the present 
tense and to take up the remaining personal pronouns, singular 
and plural. The personal pronouns are first used in conversa- 
tional exercises by the pupils and then the work on the five slates 
is resumed. The pronoun “you” in order to be used correctly 
in written language requires very careful teaching. The true 
meaning of it should be well understood by the pupils; namely, 
that it means the person addressed. A great deal of patience 
and practice is necessary and must be extended through days and 
weeks before a teacher can feel confident that her pupils use 
this pronoun correctly. 

The transitive verb is then introduced. The teacher tells Rose 
to push Anna. The action having been performed, the teacher 
tells Rose to take her place at the first slate and points to the 
questions on the first two slates which are readily answered. 
Now she points to the question “Whom?” written at the top ot 
the third slate, and tells Anna to stand before that slate. An- 
other pupil is called to write Anna’s name. If Anna writes, she 
will be shown to write “me” instead of “I” on the third slate. 
When there is a “compound object,” as in the sentence: “Teddy 
dropped a pencil and a book,” both names “a pencil and a book” 
are written on a third slate. 

The children’s attention is called to the fact that “Who?” and 
“Whom?” are used when referring to a person, and “What?” 
when referring to an object. The fourth slate is used for the 
prepositions and the fifth slate for their objects. “Willie 
threw the pencil on the floor.” For the prepositions used in this 
grade,—jin, on, under, into, behind, and over —the question 
“Where?” may be written across the top of the fourth and 
fifth slates. 

Besides the questions they have already learned to answer 
through the five-slate method, such as the following are also 
used in this grade; 
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Have you?........ 
How old?:. 5.6... , ete. 


As the children are advancing in their vocabulary, sentence 
building and the like, they should make use of same in the so- 
called picture-stories, journals, short letters, and object lessons. 
These too should be prepared and arranged systematically. The 
questions they are learning will be found very useful in these 
language exercises. 

The Picture Story. — First stage: — Names of objects seen in 
the picture with the proper use of the articles a, an and the, and 
numeral adjectives, one, two, three, etc. Second Stage: — Short 
complete sentences according to the knowledge of language so 
far acquired by the Five-Slate Work. 

The Journal. — The first step toward journal-writing is the 
calendar. Each day the children copy from it the day and the 
date; as Tuesday, May 1, 1923. For some time the state of the 
weather and the happenings of the day are taken in talks only. 


Later on they may be written in short simple sentences according 
to their knowledge of language so far attained. 
Letters. — After a very short introduction the substance from 
the journal may be taken for the letter. 
Object Lessons.— First select an object attractive to the 
children, as an orange or a ball. Facts are brought out by ask- 
ing simple questions — What is this?........ What color is it? 


Charts made by the teacher, covering the different steps in- 
volved in language teaching, are great helps in the classroom. 
Herewith is given a bare outline of a method that will enable 
the deaf child to acquire a command of language suitable to the 
grade and which it will at the same time comprehend. But the 
method can accomplish nothing by itself. It must have an ener- 
getic, wide-awake, and resolute teacher behind it. The teacher 
must labor with unflagging zeal to keep up the interest of the 


pupils. 





RHYTHM IN THE FIRST GRADE 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, THE BOSTON SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
RANDOLPH, MASS. 


Rhythm is an important element in the intellectual develop- 
ment of the child and must be considered in a broader sense than 
that exemplified by clapping, marching and beating time. We 
should train the child’s powers of observation and understand- 
ing, so that he will spontaneously respond to all the “rhythms 
of life.” 

The work in rhythm consists in developing the rhythmic sense 
in deaf children by the correlation of voice training, physical 
training, and language. The value of auricular training is to- 
day recognized in all progressive schools for the deaf, but few 
realize how large a portion of the pupils derive benefit from this 
work. As a matter of fact there are very few totally deaf pu- 
pils. Nearly all have some faint remnant of hearing and this 
should be developed and utilized. The very deaf pupils are much 
harder to help and it takes a great deal more time, but the results 
are infinitely worth while and will often surprise the teacher. 

The monotonous speech of deaf children is due to the ab- 
sence of the upward and downward inflection which all tongue: 
use to indicate questions or conclusions. Words do not consist 
of individually spoken sounds, but closely connected sounds. This 
passing from one sound to another demands slides of the vozr.e 
by which speech is given its proper inflection and tone. The 
average deaf child’s voice has none of these necessary bends, 
consequently it has no tone color. As voice is sound produced 
in the vocal cords, we begin by putting the pupil in sense touch 
with sound, and to give the child the proper understanding of 
what voice is, he must be able to distinguish the three physical 
properties of sound, force, pitch and quality. 

The first exercises given on sound are those of force percep- 
tion, The piano is used as a medium for conveying vibration. 
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The primary object of this work is: —1. To prevent the child 
having inadequate hearing from losing what he has. 2. To de 
velop or increase what is possible — power and attention. As 
exercise has to develop. limbs, etc., so the cortex of the brain 
demands the proper sensory exercises. Upon entering schoo! the 
average deaf child is, to all intents and purposes, “dumb.” This 
tendency to be silent is noticeable even in partially hearing 
children. The deaf child’s organs of speech are usually perfe:t, 
but his voice is used very seldom — only to give expression to his 
strongest emotions, pleasurable or painful. He is lacking in at- 
tention, observation and imitation, because these powers are de- 
veloped in the processes of learning to speak in the natural way. 
It therefore is the first duty of the teacher to lead the child out 
of his world of silence into the world of sound. To do this, 
correct sound perception should be developed by training the 
powers of the mind to act through the sense of touch, so that 
hearing, in its relation to speech, is as far as possible supplied. 
To this end, first of all are given exercises with the piano to 
awake the tactile sense of tone. This early training in tone is 
given along with other preparatory sense-training work, and a 
correct perception of sound is developed before systematic voice 
development or formal articulation work is begun. The making 
of tone with a deaf child should be a spontaneous activity of his 
mind. Before he is required to produce sound he must have the 
idea of sound. The feeling for rhythm is developed through 
muscular response from the larger muscles of the body. 

The following is an outline used in the first grade in this work. 


1. Group children around piano. Have them rest their hands 
lightly on piano — with their eyes open and their bodies touching 
it. These exercises are to attract the pupil’s attention to vibra- 
tion. The teacher should play with force and sharply marked 
rhythm. Children with any degree of hearing do not touch the 
piano but stand near it. The little faces of the children at once 
gleam with the joy of discovery. They have felt the sound vi- 
brations and are eager to tell the teacher “they have heard.” 

Then have the children close their eyes and the teacher plays 
again. She stops suddenly and at once all eyes should open. 
Attention may be called to one pupil who did not open his eyes the 
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moment the teacher stopped playing, and to one who opened his 
eyes at once. She asks the first pupil if he is “asleep” and tells 
him to “wake up” the instant the music stops. This exercise is 
repeated many times, playing more softly each time, until every 
child gets the point of the lesson, namely, that he feels vibration 
when the teacher is playing and notices that no vibration is felt 
when she is not playing. There is no better training for con- 
centration and quick response than such exercises as the above 
with the piano. Let him see that the piano is the base of vibra- 
tion. There should be about fifteen minutes’ work of this kind. 
two periods a day. This should be group practice, no individual 
work for several weeks. At the same time the teacher should 
observe which children are depending on hearing and which on 
touch. We learn from doing, and watching the child. 

The next step, have the child stand away from piano; intro- 
duce the drum as a different source of vibration. The drum 
generally appeals to small children. They love to make a noise, 
march, etc. Children stand in line, place drum three or four feet 
behind and give a number of exercises such as one beat — two 
beats, etc. This is to develop alertness. Have child imitate what 
you have done. This develops impulse. All these exercises are 
given to cultivate interest, attention, observation and imitation, 
and at the same time are directing the child’s attention’ to sound 
vibration. 

If the piano attracts the child, play the piano. Give him what 
he likes. To give the children an idea of the loudness of sound, 
the teacher has them see that she is playing with force. She plays 
softly and they notice the difference. Several instruments may 
be used in this exericse, base drum, whistle, bells, etc. In test- 
ing individuals to see how much hearing or sound perception 
each pupil has, let the pupil stand three or four feet away from 
piano — test with piano first, then with the bells or drum and 
then with voice. If he turns quickly, place him at a greater dis- 
tance, and give fainter vibrations. If he doesn’t respond, bring 
him back until he does. 


Try this pupil, each day working on the piano. Always praise 
the pupil for his efforts. It is easy to make it seem like play to 
children. They will like it better if you smile pleasantly and 
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occasionally pat them while giving work. An example of this 
happened in my class this year. One of the pupils, younger in 
years than her other classmates and with very little sound percep- 
tion, for several months failed to observe or feel when the music 
stopped and felt it keenly if her classmates told her that she 
“slept a long time,” after music had ceased. Finally with daily 
exercises she succeeded in reaching that point, and happy and 
proud beyond words was the little tot when she too could open 
her eyes the instant the music was ended. To develop a sense 
of pitch the teacher plays in the bass clef and children see that 
the heavy vibrations come from the lower register of piano. She 
plays in the highest register of the piano and children notice the 
faint vibrations come from the opposite end of the piano and they 
see and feel that the medium vibrations come from the middle of 
the piano. 

The totally deaf children touch the piano and always close 
their eyes when the teacher plays to test their sense of pitch. 
They show they know the pitch by pointing to the part of the 
piano where the teacher played, whether low, middle, or high. 
In all these exercises for pitch the teacher should play the chords 
and play them with a firm touch, paying special attention to the 
use of the pedal. Chords are more easily recognized than single 
notes. The tones of the piano are recognized best. 

To get rhythm into the body let the body move rhythmically 
backward and forward. Let the arms sway up for incoming 
breath and downward for outgoing breath. It is important that 
children have clean and open nasal passages while taking these 
exercises. Have children breathe with the mouth open and see 
that they breathe as deeply as possible. To develop continuity 
of breath, I use all sorts of toys that children can blow, such as 
balloons, etc. Have child imitate movements of the body, the 
larger muscles, arms, legs. Begin with the feet. Run lightly 
around the room, skip, walk, and march to music. Little deaf 
children are particularly sensitive to musical sound. Have class 
close eyes. One pupil walks; ask remaining portion, if they 
heard. The object of this is to walk softly. 

Voice Development.— To develop voice, the teacher plays in 
the low register of piano, and gives “oo” in a rather low tone. 
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Call attention to the chest. The children put their hands on the 
chest and give medium low voice to fit the vibration they feel 
in the piano and in the teacher’s chest. In the same way, have 
pupil imitate when you give “oo” in a high voice. She calls 
attention to the top of the head. The children at once feel the 
head vibration and notice the difference between the “head voice” 
and the “chest voice” or the high and low. For medium low 
voice with “oo ” “ee” 
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o-e” and “aw”; for high voice “oo” “ee” and 
“a-e”. Never raise “aw” or “o-e.” 

These vowels are given in combinations like : — boo — boo — 
boo, foo — foo — foo, fee — fee — fee, far — far — far. 

The teacher works first for high and low sound and does not 
aim at correct vowel position until the child discovers his voice 
and can imitate high and low voice. Syllable combinations are 
given in time with the piano. The tone of the piano stimulates 
the class tone and children give a larger tone working this way. 
This work starts on high voice, because we avoid the danger of 
sraining the child’s voice. In all voice training, work down. 
If we start low and work up we get chest tones. To be success- 
ful in this work, all beginning work must be pleasurable, inter: 
esting and inspiring. Games, sense-training in touch, to induce 
consciousness of vibration, as well as sense-training exercises in 
color, in form and in number, should be given. By developing 
consciousness of vibration, the motions which the child sees on the 
lips become associated with tone, and speech to him is not merely 
a mechanical motion. In the spirit of play, encourage children 
to give imitative sounds. The imitation of sounds -heard in 
natural surroundings which so delight a normal hearing child 
are of the same delight to deaf children. 


The following exercises are based on the child’s natural power 
to imitate. In all of our speech work we must bear in mind thai 
the whole muscular system has a bearing on the speech organ- 
ism, 


Ist. — Have the child breathe right, walk well, etc. Get control 
of the larger muscles of the body before you get speech muscles 
to work. For physical balance, bring poise to the body. 

Tree Imitation. Let arms represent tree branches and’ have 
whole body move rhythmically back and forth — upward move- 
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ment for the arms for in-going breath; downward for out-going. 
Get movement — add voice imitating wind, giving “oo.” Any 
rocking movement is helpful. Twisting trunk, arms up — imitate 
strong wind, give “oo.” Any movement bending. 

2nd. — To develop continuity of breath, imitation of train or 
steam engine, giving word “puff” prolonging breath. Add move- 
ment of arms going over like engine “ch,” “ch,” “tsh,” “tshuff,” 
have the child play he is the engine. 

3rd.— For nasal resonance. To bring the action of cheek 
and lips into play — imitate big bass drum, giving word “boom,” 
“boom,” with explosive sound of the head and prolonged “m”. 
Give natural sounds of animals, such as the sheep “baa,” “baa,” 
and the dog “bow” “wow” “wow” the cow “moo,” “moo,” 
“moo,” the birds — giving “wee,” “wee,” “wee,” etc. 

4th — Imitate small drum — teaching initial “r’” “rr” “trum,” 
“trum.” 5th— Resonance, use bell with a clear vibrant tone — 
“een,” “eeng,” “ding.” 6th — Imitate.large bell low pitch “dong,” 
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“awn,” “ong.” Imitate a church bell, pulling a rope, bending 


left knee, as he pulls imaginary rope. 

7th. — Resonance — by imitating the cow “moo” prolonging 
“m” high voice and low voice. ‘“m” is low; come up on “oo.” 
8th. — Imitate sheep — “baa” “baa” “baa.” goth. — Imitate dog 
“bow-ow-ow.” Large and small dog. t1oth.—Imitate a top. 
Spin a top, using hum — prolonged “m.” 11th— Imitate a cat 
— “meow — meow,” purr low, using voice. 12th— Imitate the 
turkey —Imitate the big turkey, Gobble — gurgu-gobble, 
gobble, bobble. 13th — Pigeons —’coo,” “coo.” 14th — Hush- 
ing of baby “sh” prolonged breath. 15th — Imitation of large 
clock, “p” “tick” “tock” slow movement. 

In all these, the child must visualize the animal; movement and 
voice must go together. In all speech reading have all the chil- 
dren take part. 

These nature sounds are a great help in acquiring natural 
voice. They give the child a chance to play with his voice and 
to do things according to his mood. The change of tone and 
breath control gained in mimicking, do much towards developing 
flexible natural voices. These exercises also develop imagina- 
tion and promote self-expression. In giving these imitative 
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sounds, the teacher has the child feel voice vibrations in the chest, 
in the cheeks and in the head. This is done to give to the child 
an idea of the tone and to suggest to his mind the true 
nature of sound through his touch. The teacher should not 
have the child touch his throat or her throat in developing voice. 
The aim is to have the child drop all throat consciousness, since 
throat stiffness is the cause of much of the bad quality in the 
voices of the deaf children. The child’s attention is directed to 
the tone. He mentally pictures it through his touch. 

Sense-training exercises in touch are given for six or eight 
weeks as a basis for voice work. Exercises to develop con- 
tinuity of breath are also given along with the imitation of 
sounds. Simple tongue gymnastics with voice are given without 
the use of hand mirrors. The monotonous tongue gymnastic drills 
with hand mirrors lead to exaggerated tongue movements and 
to tongue stiffness. The next step is the teaching. of time 
rhythm. 

Rhythm is an important factor in voice training. Exercises 
to develop the power of perception for rhythm should be given 
along with those for developing perception for sound. Rhythm is 
not a regular beat; rhythm is movement, the swing of the tune. 
It is the feeling that comes to the mind through the sense of 
hearing or as vibration through the touch. When we awaken 
the sense for the rhythm of sound, we encourage the child to ex- 
press in a physical way what he feels. 

With young children I give three types of rhythm. The first 
is the characterization of the happy mood of childhood. I play 
bright, happy music and the child expresses what he feels by 
running and skipping to music. The second mood is the lullaby 
or the sad mood. For this I play soft, sad music and the child 
takes the characteristic movement. For the third mood I play the 
clearly accented music and he expresses this in marching and 
playing soldier. Thus he gets an idea of the real significance of 
music; that it is language. Other rhythmical exercises are given 
with the body, the arms, the hands, and the feet. These help the 
child to throw off nervous energy which would otherwise be ex- 
pressed in harsh tones in the voice. These exercises develop 
constitutional breathing and give the child physical balance, All 
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voice training exercises should be given in the spirit of play. 
Joy establishes coordination, and we improve the voice by im- 
proving the coordination. Rhythm is often confused with time. 
It is movement and varies with every song. The musical rhythm 
and speech rhythm are not the same. Musical rhythm is con- 
trolled by time but speech rhythm is controlled by themselves. 
Musical rhythm is to be applied to speech rhythm, so teach time 
to: develop a better sense of musical rhythm, and to give poise 
and balance. With young children the first step is to call atten- 
tion to time. This can be done by making them feel of their 
pulse. Then take them to a clock, call their attention to the pen- 
dulum. Have them imitate with their hands the movement of 
the pendulum. This is to visualize. Then take them to a piano 
and begin with the feet. With babies, make them stand near the 
piano where they can feel and see.. Have them grasp the beat and 
mark it with one foot, then with two. Play chords to teach time. 
The bass carries the time. Have then first listen, get a mental 
picture of the beat before they start to imitate. 1-2, 1-2-3, 1-2-3-4, 
1-2-3-4-5-6. If not convenient for a piano, place a table in the 
front of the room, beat rhythm with a pencil and have pupils 
close eyes. Teach difference between a regular and an irregular 
beat. 


16th — Practice words with the article at the piano. Take one 
syllable words at first; such as a shoe, a ball, a top, etc. Start 
first with eyes open, then closed. 


17th — Teach sentences at piano, starting—I have a ball. | 
have a top. Accent the noun, then the verb. 

18th — Teach them to count 1-2-3 up to six— even beats. 
Then after the time is mastered, have them learn to realize the 
different types of rhythm. Play a march, have child count. 
Play a lullaby or dance music. Drill on this exercise until each 
pupil can readily tell the difference between each. He cannot re- 
produce or execute until he has understood. The last step in 
this year’s work is to let the child create his own rhythm. Some 
children will cover the work contained in this outline in a few 
months, others in a few years, but every spark of hearing that 
can be developed is of value. 

Aural games are very helpful. Stand four or five in a close 
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ring; have them close their eyes, touch one and tell him a word 
to say aloud, then see how many knew some one spoke — later 
how many knew what was said and who said it. Stand chil- 
dren in a row; have them close their eyes, go to each child and 
say several words in each child’s ear, then see how many can 
write or say their words correctly. Seat children in circle; se- 
lect one — rest close their eyes. The child selected rings bell 


‘or blows horn or whistle or sounds some other instrument. The 


first child that can tell which instrument it was, can do the same. 

In all aural work speak as loudly as possible at first and later 
speak more softly. Aim to make your voice penetrate. It is the 
vitality, energy and intensity in the teacher’s voice that is going 
to arouse and stimulate a deaf child’s residual hearing. Exercise 
both ears, you will often find the ear you at first thought deafest 
has the most hearing. Never work when a child seems tired. 
The morning, when the pupils or teacher are fresh, or the begin- 
ning of the afternoon session, is the best time for this work. No 
teacher should expect quick results, for it is a very slow work 
and requires infinite patience and perseverance on the teacher’s 
part. : 

Another thing that will arouse the interest of the smaller chil- 
dren is after they have realized the different types of rhythm, 
let each child play a different instrument, keeping time with the 
piano, such as the drum, tambourine, bells, triangle. Thus they 
feel they are quite important, and are proud of their “First Grade 
Orchestra” but not yet a First Class Orchestra. 





FIRST GRADE ARITHMETIC 


A MISSION HELPER OF THE SACRED HEART, ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Usually even the tiniest little ones have some idea of number 
when they come to school, for children use numbers in their 
games, they talk about them and they love to count. Their ex- 
periences in and out of school, errands, games and handwork, give 
rise to situations for counting, measuring and comparing, and 
afford material for first lessons in number. It is the aim of the 
first grade to give the child such knowledge of number as is 
needed to meet these demands and to lay the foundation for the 
work of the succeeding grades. The work is necessarily con- 
crete and the teacher needs to have at hand, ready for constant 
use, splints, beans, pegs, or kindergarten beads, to give exercises 
to secure accuracy of sight and touch in the grasp of numbers of 
things so diversified that the child will learn that number is a 
property of all separate objects, — of objects of all shapes, sizes, 
qualities and colors. 

Earliest notions of numbers are obtained by counting. The 
child may be taught to count the boys in the class, the girls in 
the class, the pupils in the class. He may make a straight mark 
for each one counted. Later he may be taught to group his 
marks so that he learns that //, 2, and two are three ways of 
writing the same thing. He may be taught the group sense by 
arranging in groups, by knowing groups without counting. 

For first lessons in counting it is better to have real objects, 
all one kind and as nearly uniform as possible. They should be 
counted from right to left as well as from left to right, then in 
natural groups. As soon as possible transition should be made 
to pictures or drawings. A brief review of the numbers pre- 
ceding should be made before taking up the day’s lesson, for 
it is only by means of repeated impressions, repetitions without 
monotony, that pupils can be effectually taught. Indefinite re- 
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lations in regard to length, for example, may be taught by having 
the child draw a line, a longer line, a shorter line. Later when 
taking up definite relations he may draw a line two inches long, 
two inches longer, an inch shorter. Splints and tablets may be 
laid out in groups to make a border. Strips of paper may be 
marked into inch, two-inch, three-inch and four-inch measures. 
A four-inch measure may be made with one-inch measures, with 
two-inch measures, with a three-inch measure and a one-inch 
measure. Tablets may be placed on the desk for each desk in 
the classroom. A different tablet may be placed to indicate the 
children present. Colored beads may be strung, say three white 
and three blue, the number varying as the child progresses. The 
objects in a story may be counted and represented. Pegs may be 
arranged in groups. The number, word and group then marked 
on one line (3, three, .°.). A square may be made with eight 
pegs on each side; the pegs counted and the number placed in the 
center. A square may be made with two pegs less or two pegs 
more on each side. 

Drills on the forty-five combinations may be made lively and 
interesting by the use of pictures of stairs or some other form 
so strikingly graphic as to arouse the interest of the child and by 
varying the form, give the constant persistent drill so necessary 
in securing the spontaneous recognition of the relations of num- 
bers. Splints are very useful in taking up subtraction for the first 
time. Let each child have his splints and take away what he is 
told. A toy store may be utilized to familiarize the child with 
money. The price of each article is listed. The child buys the 
article he wishes and gives the money in payment. Many games 
that call for the use of number may be used by the first grade 
teacher, and prove helpful and restful to the little ones during 
their first long days in school. 





REQUIREMENTS OF A FIRST GRADE TEACHER OF 
THE DEAF 


A SISTER OF CHARITY, ST. RITA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


A teacher of first grade children must be a mother as well as 
a teacher to each little child under her care. As a teacher, we 
take for granted that she has all the requisite normal training 
that her position demands, but to this she should add the kind- 
ness and sympathy of a mother, and possess an inexhaustible 
fund of patience. She should take an interest in all the enter- 
prises of her pupils, encourage them by her attention, and be 
ever ready to see and praise any little achievement as well as 
to foresee and check all tendencies to form incorrect habits of 
posture, of dress or manner; and be able to inspire self-confi- 
dence in the child as well as to foster a desire to learn and an 
ambition to know. She should never be too busy to answer the 
many questions that arise in the mind of the child, for it is by 
inquiry that the child gains knowledge. A good teacher will be 
inspiring and enthusiastic; ‘always anxious to find new ways and 
means of advancing her class. So much applies to teachers in 
general, particularly to the teacher of the very young. 

Now a teacher of the deaf must possess all of these qualifica- 
tions, but likewise she must be a specialist in her line of work. 
She must possess patience in superabundant amount. She must 
study her pupils and must seek to acquire a method which will 
be adapted to the individual and not try to adapt the individual 
to the method. It is her duty to discover how much each little 
mind can grasp and retain, and thus lay a solid foundation on 
which her successors may build. She must bear jn mind the far 
reaching effects of the teacher’s influence and example. 

All of us who have had experience with little ones know the 
extent of the child’s power of imitation. With the deaf child of 
normal ability, this faculty is quickened to a higher degree than 
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in the child who hears. We likewise know that the tendency of 
human nature is to evil rather than to good, and therefore it is 
necessary that the religious and social training of the first grade 
teacher of the deaf must be on a par with her special normal 
training. The teacher of the deaf must love her work and her 
pupils. Nothing will appear burdensome that is prompted by 
love. 

But so much is theory! Now, how about the practice? One 
may say that such requirements are impossible, at least impossible 
to be maintained always and under all circumstances. No doubt 
such is true were it not for the light, strength and help always 
given to those who seek it from our Grand Exemplar, the first 
and greatest of all Christian teachers, Our Blessed Lord who 
suffered the little ones to come unto Him. To one who for the 
love of that great Teacher strives to upbuild the intellectual, 
social and moral nature, truly to educate one of these, God’s 
afflicted, surely to her if to any teacher, is held out the promise 
that “they who instruct others unto justice shall shine like stars 
for all eternity.” 





CATHOLIC BLIND EDUCATION SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 1923, 10 A. M. 

The first meeting of the Catholic Blind Education Section was 
called to order and was opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. 
Joseph M. Stadelman, S. J. After a few words of greeting to 
the Sisters who had come to represent their respective schools, 
a telegram was read announcing that to their regret the Sisters 
of Wisdom, who were to have represented their school of Port 
Jefferson, L. I., could not come to the Convention because of the 
annual retreat which was then going on. The minutes of the 
previous meeting as printed in the Annual Report for 1922 were 
then read and adopted. 

Before the reading of the first paper a number of subjects for 
discussion at the different meetings were proposed by the Chair- 
man to call attention to the need of the special qualifi- 
cations which are required from teachers of the blind. Emphasis 
was also laid on a subject which had been discussed the previous 
year, the certification of teachers. 

The first paper, “Methods of Teaching Geography in the Pri- 
mary Department of a School for the Blind,” was then read by 
Sister M. Benigna, O. S. D., of the Catholic Institute for the 
Blind, New York City. An interesting discussion of how to 
make inexpensive maps for the blind followed. 

The session adjourned at 1 P. M., having concluded with 
prayer. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY,. JUNE 27, 1923, 3:30 P. M. 
The Chairman opened the session with prayer. After a few 
preliminary remarks on the subjects discussed at the morning 
session, the second paper, “Best Trades for Blind Boys and 
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Girls,” was read by Sister M. Stephanie of St. Joseph’s Institute 
for the Blind, Jersey City, N. J. 

Discussion of the paper followed, supplemented by the reading 
of the personal experiences in the line of manual training of 
some of the Superintendents of State Institutions for the Blind. 

The session concluded with prayer. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1923, 10 A. M. 

The meeting was called to order and opened with prayer. The 
attention having been cailed by the Chairman to the helpful sug- 
gestions contained in the Proceedings of the American Associa- 
tion of Instructors of the Blind and to a variety of mental tests 
of self-surveys made in a number of institutions for the blind, 
the third paper, “Prevocational Training for the Blind,” was read 
by Sister M. Geronimo, O. S. D., of the Catholic Institute for 
the Blind, New York City. 

After a discussion of the aforesaid paper the session adjourned 
with prayer. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THurspAy, JUNE 28, 3:30 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order and opened with prayer by 
the Chairman. 


Most of the time of this session was devoted to a discussion 
of the qualifications of the personnel of a school for the blind. 
Both superintendent and teachers were shown the ideal which is 
expected of those who have under their care the sightless. Va- 
rious suggestions to create emulation in the different schools were 
proposed and discussed ; among these was the advisability of hav- 
ing common tests in various lines of study, and of starting a 
medium of communication between the different Catholic schools 
for the blind. 

Following the discussion of these questions the meeting ad- 
journed. 

St1ster M. Geronimo, O. S. D., 
Secretary. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT OF A SCHOOL 
FOR THE BLIND 


SISTER M. BENIGNA, O. S. D., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Geography, if not carefully and methodically taught, will be 
of little value to the blind child in the primary department. In 
order to. be successful in presenting this subject to a cass of 
sightless children the teaching must be conveyed in concrete form 
in every detail. Abstract sentences will mean nothing to a blind 
child who is only beginning to grasp the form and size of or- 
dinary objects. In planning the equipment for the classroom, 


specimens of plants, shells, animals, etc., should be selected. 
These may be placed in giass cases and used whenever they may 
illustrate a point in the geography lesson. A sand table is also 
an invaluable adjunct in the teaching of the subject in question. 
A few living creatures such as birds and goldfish, will likewise 
be of great help to make the lessons concrete. Modelling clay 
and materials for the moulding of maps are essential. These 
maps will aid in giving a clear idea of mountains, rivers and 
valleys. 

In giving a lesson make it as clear as possible and try to be 
sure that the children retain an exact idea of the place or object 
you are describing. In giving a lesson on the camel, for instance, 

-it would be well to follow some such method as this: Give a 
short description of the country in which the camel is found, 
—and in this case the sand table may be used to advantage; 
describe the animal, placing it on the sand table so that each 
pupil may examine it. The pupils and teacher may then discuss 
the ways in which the camel is useful to man; and a delightful 
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ending for the lesson will be a story about some interesting cir- 
cumstance connected with the camel. The next day the children 
will repeat a description of the camel and his environment. 

During the term, read many books on the manners and customs 
of the people that inhabit the earth. The Seven Little Sisters 
is a book much loved by littie children and they will Lia 
ask to have it repeated. 

Another method of arousing interest is to take the class. on 
imaginary trips to the mountains, the seashore or even across the 
ocean. The child in his eagerness to know all there is to-be seen 
will ask many questions about the various places visited. Real 
trips may be taken to fields, woods and parks and the children 
may be permitted to bring back to ciass any object of interest 
found during the trip. 

In giving the child an idea of commerce among nations use 
the trade game. Fill a large tub with water and arrange the 
children on either side of it. The pupils on one side will represent 
the merchants of foreign countries ready to export such products 
as silk, tea and coffee, while those on the opposite side will rep- 
resent the merchants of our own country, exporting wheat, corn 
and other products of the United States. 

To aid in the memorizing of the names of States, countries and 
cities the following method has been most successful. The 
teacher will call from the class one pupil, who will choose as his 
name, the name of a State or country from a group designated 
by the teacher. The name chosen is whispered to the teacher 
and the other pupils are to try to guess the name chosen. The 
one who guesses correctly will then come to the front of the 
room and choose his name. This game will become very exciting 
and the names and location of places will not be easily forgotten 
by the children. 

Dissected maps of the continents and the State in which the 
child lives are essential in the study of geography, as they are 
the only true means by which the blind child is enabled to get 
any real idea of boundaries, course of rivers and location of 
cities. Cardboard maps are of little value when compared to the 
dissected map. Map work is begun by drawing a plan of the 
classroom on cushions with brass tacks to form the outline. The 
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next step is the modelling of a playground from clay; the build- 
ing of a miniature village on the sand table may follow and then 
the pupil is ready for work with the dissected map. Aim to cor- 
relate geography with the other subjects being taught in the pri- 
mary grades. If a lesson is given on cotton, give little problems 
about cotton in the arithmetic class, teach the spelling of cotton, 
oil and other words pertaining to this subject; in the English 
lesson tell stories about the South. Thus, geography studied 
objectively, will be enjoyed by the pupil who will easily grasp 
the subject under consideration. 





THE BEST MANUAL TRAINING FOR BLIND BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


SISTER M. STEPHANIE, ST. JOSEPH’S INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Manual training forms character and develops natural qualities. 
As a system of training, when based on correct principles, it is 
of great value. The mind and hand are natural allies. The 
former plans, while the latter puts the plan in practice. Mental 
acquirement may be genuine; until it results, however, in some 
achievement, it is deemed of little value. When a man accom- 
plishes something with his hands, when he actually constructs 
what he dreamed or planned, then only is his knowledge con- 
sidered complete. He has shown that his thoughts are borne 
out by actualities. The real harmony of thought and matter is 
thus fully appreciated. 

Touch, not the least wonderful of the senses, and the sense 
which is capable of the greatest development, is given free scope 
in manual training. Constant practice sharpens the muscular 
sense to a wonderful degree of keenness. The hands form habits 
which react powerfully on the mind. Thus exercise of the hands 
is for the sightless the chief method of acquiring information. 
Sensitive fingers report to the mind the size, the weight and the 
shape of things which they touch. 

A method of training as useful and pleasurable as is manual 
training, therefore, deserves careful consideration. At least one 
period a day should be devoted to it and it should be started at 
an early age. ‘Children who do manual training from their early 
years develop a very keen sense of touch. Simple acts such as 
buttoning, hooking, fastening and lacing are best. The young- 
sters immediately see their usefulness when they dress them- 
selves. They discover also that knowledge can be acquired and 
things can be accomplished by skillful fingers. 
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Young girls can be taught to use crochet hooks and knitting 
needles. ‘Chus they can make sweaters, jackets, slippers and 
other useful articles. Fancy bags can be made on frames with 
teeth like a comb. The smallest child quickly learns the use of 
this frame. Both boys and girls are very skillful in making 
baskets, napkin rings and other articles out of beads strung on 
wire. Older girls are good at making dainty caps for babies 
and other little gems of needlework. Those who prefer another 
type of work can be put on sofa pillow and tab‘e-mat work. 

Many blind pupils find raffia work interesting. By using a 
blanket stitch with different colored raffia they make attractive 
coat hangers, baskets and napkin rings. Older girls learn hand 
sewing and the use of the sewing machine very readily. In our 
school we recently introduced the making of paper flowers. The 
material out of which they are made, wire and paper, they 
handle without difficulty; the petals and leaves are, of course, 
. cut out before they are given to them. 

The young boys do about the same work as the girls with the 
exception of knitting, crocheting and sewing. Basketry and sloyd 
work should be taught to young boys. Those who learn to 
handle tools in their youth find the caning of chairs, the making 
of brooms-and the repairing of mattresses much easier in later 
life. 

Piano tuning is another useful occupation for the blind. The 
ears of the sightless are through application much more sensitive 
than those of people of normal sight. In fact, many of them are 
gifed- with absolute pitch and can detect errors that would be 
overlooked by others. Many blind men are working in piano 
factories, and from all reports their work is very satisfactory. 

Weaving is also an important and profitable work. Men and 
women become familiar with a loom very quickly. In the past 
few years many have learned to manipulate the loom. It must 
be added here, that while some are expert in one or other field 
of: work, others are handy at everything. 

Manual training has also another great advantage which we 
have not yet mentioned. Those who are applied to it are ren- 
dered capable of helping towards their support. Blind children 
should be taught that they can make their lives happy and suc- 
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cessful and that their future will depend on their ambition 
and industry. 

Teachers of the blind should take pains to ascertain what par- 
ticular work the child does best. The pupil can then be encour- 
aged along these lines, and while enjoying himself at his favorite 
occupation, can fit himself for his future struggle in the world. 
Thus one of the aims in the education of the blind should 
be to make them happy and enable them to contribute towards 
their own support. 





PREVOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR THE BLIND 


SISTER M. GERONIMO, O: S. D., CATHOLIC INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, 
NEW YORK CITY 


The completion of definitely prescribed courses of study is a 
prerequisite for graduation from our schools. The student who 
expects to complete his education in a college or university selects 
the classical course ; those who wish to enter business classes elect 
the business course; while others are given their choice of scien- 
tific, mechanical and manual training courses. 

It is unnecessary to describe these courses in detail here. The 
question to consider is to decide whether prevocational training 
could not be adopted in the schools for the sightless. Since the 
war there has been a decided movement to cut short the term 
of instruction in the residential schools for the btind and to 
encourage the students to complete their education and receive 
their final training with the sighted. 

The term, prevocational training, means training given in prep- 
aration for the final vocational course. In the case of the blind 
child, this will mean intensive study of the subjects required for 
entrance into an institution of higher education or trade school. 
As our aim throughout his school life will be to prepare him for 
his lifework, we should endeavor to give him his final training 
with sighted persons among whom he will have to work in after 
years. Their companionship will be of inestimable benefit to 
him, for he will learn their ways and adapt himself to their 
standards. 

In this paper I shall endeavor to explain the system -of pre- 
vocational training which is used in some schools for the blind. 

Before planning the courses it is necessary to keep in mind 
the occupations in which the blind may be employed. Among the 
more notable in the professional line are those of teaching in 
general, particularly of music, of law practice, of connections 
with State commissions and agencies for the blind. In the busi- 
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ness and industrial line, typewriting, dictaphone operating, chair- 
caning, weaving and broom-making are some of the leading occu- 
pations suitable for the blind. At the present day we are teach- 
ing such subjects in the schools for the blind as are calculated 
to be of assistance in all of these varied employments. It only 
remains for us to resolve them into well-pianned courses which 
will be a direct benefit in the after-life of the pupil. These 
courses may be classified as musical, classical, business and 
manual training. 

It is comparatively easy to outline the work for each course. 
The important part is the selection of the students who are quali- 
fied to do the work required in each special department. Well- 
trained and experienced teachers will not be long in ascertaining 
the special aptitudes of each pupil. The age at which this pre- 
vocational training may begin should be determined by the ability 
of the child. The record book in which are noted the disposi- 
tions and character of the child as well as the marks received in 
varied tests and examinations, will prove a most valuable aid. 
Special conferences of the teachers will also aid in placing the 
pupils in the proper classes. 

Needless to say that the boy or girl who lacks normal intelli- 
gence or who shows a decided preference for hand work should 
qualify for a place in the industrial field. As for the courses 
which will best fit him for this, in the manual training depart- 
ment they will consist of English, mathematics, sloyd, basketry, 
tuning, sewing, knitting, etc. While engaged in this preparation 
for industrial pursuits, their work must be properly supervised 
and inspected at all times, for pupils are liable to become lack- 
adaisical and to waste time. Such habits will be detrimental to 
their shop-work later on. 

As regards the special business training, it will teach them the 
value of money, how to make change rapidly, and accustom them 
to modern business methods. Among other lessons, he must be 
taught to divide his future and present earnings into spending 
money and savings. The practice of saving may be inculcated 
even before leaving school by permitting him to open an account 
with a near-by bank. The musical course will naturally be se- 
lected for'those pupils who show a marked talent for music. 
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Besides a complete knowledge of the musical instrument or in- 
struments taught, harmony and counterpoint should be included 
in addition to a course in general and classical literature, or at 
all events a course of history of general and classical literature. 

Teaching as a profession, may prove to those who are qualified 
for it a most valuable occupation to the sightless. Teachers are 
required for the institutional schools for the blind; competent 
home teachers and private tutors are also in constant demand; 
there may even be a demand for high school and college teachers. 
To such as may some day enter the teaching field, a classical 
course supplemented by practice teaching under the guidance of 
the class teacher will be a proper preparation. And since the 
standards of the teaching profession are steadily advancing, let 
the blind pupil complete his education with normal school or 
college training. If this is not possible, the special summer 
school courses for teachers of the blind will give him an insight 
into the methods used in teaching the blind. 

The business course is recommended for boys in particular. 
Besides the subjects pertaining to the study of business, the pupil 
should also learn a trade. Piano tuning or massage may be 
combined with economics, commercial law, industrial geography, 
commercial arithmetic, typewriting and shorthand. Some schools 
offer bookkeeping and dictaphone courses. It may not be ad- 
visable for the individual to try to master all these subjects, but 
he should at least try to gain a thorough knowledge of the subject 
he wishes to specialize in. 

The outline of study given above is not an iron-bound schedule 
for all schools. To secure the best results in the shortest pos- 
sible time it would be preferable to arrange the course of studies 
now in use into three or four courses. In time, subjects may be 
added to or dropped from the curriculum until the ideal stand- 
ard is reached. We have tried to make the plan of work outlined 
above, concrete, adaptable and conformable to the best interests 
of the child. By resolving our work into these courses we have 
covered the requirements of the college, normal and business 
school, any one of which the pupil may enter with a fair hope of 
ultimate success. 

Educators of the sightless, under the guidance of Holy Mother 
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Church, have labored always to give the best possible education 
to their handicapped pupils. By giving them a standardized pre- 
vocational training, a supplementary course in a school for the 
seeing, based on a good moral and religious foundation, we 
have paved their way to success and become entitled to their 
gratitude throughout the course of whatever career they may 
have chosen. 





CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS SUPERIORS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUEsDAY, JUNE 26, 1923, 3:00 P. M. 

The meetings were held at Notre Dame Academy, Ansel Road 
and Superior Avenue, and delegates from various parts of the 
country were in attendance.. Right Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
Bishop-elect of Covington, conducted the proceedings. 

After a few remarks on the nature and scope of this Confer- 
ence the Right Reverend Moderator introduced Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, LL. D., pastor of St. Mary’s church, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, who gave an exposition of the Catholic school conditions 
existing in his own State in a paper entitled “The Oregon School 
Law.” This was followed by an extended and useful discus- 
sion. 

The Chair appointed the Committee to assist in the work of 
this Conference for the next meeting: Mother Josepha, Mt. St. 
Vincent, N. Y.; Mother Alexandrine, Convent Station, N. J.; 
Mother Aquina, St. Mary College, South Bend, Ind.; Sister 
Assisium, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia ; Sister Columba, Dubuque, 
Iowa; Sister Imelda, Monroe, Mich.; Sister Leona, Mount St. 
Joseph, Ohio. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 9:30 A. M. 
The session opened with a continued discussion of the school 
problem in Oregon. Papers on “The Reorganization of the 
Curriculum in Our Catholic Schools”, by Sister Aloysius Clare, 
St. Sylvester convent, Chicago, and “Some Ways of Emphasizing 
the Religious Character of Our Schools”, by Sister M. Benita. 
St. Elizabeth college, Convent, N. J., were read and discussed. 
(490) 
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In the afternoon Sister Mary Eberharda, O. S. F., of the Con- 
vent of Our Lady of Angels, Glen Riddle, Pa., presented a 
wisely conservative paper on “Educational Reorganization from 
the Catholic Viewpoint.” Proceeding from the doctrines of the 
greatest Teacher of all time the paper showed how the princi- 
ples, text-books, and methods of the Catholic teacher must har- 
monize with the teachings of Our Lord. The discussion that fol- 
lowed brought out in concrete detail how the Church, home and 
school must work hand in hand to produce satisfactory results. 
The influence of secularism was deplored and Catholic educators 
were cautioned against allowing the principles of the world to 
invade our schools. 

The Right Reverend Moderator was called away and after 
expressing the thanks of the Conference to Mother Cecilia for 
her cordial welcome and kind hospitality, the Bishop-elect gave 
to the Conference a special blessing and promised in spite of new 
duties to continue his personal interest in this Conference. 

Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, O. M. Cap., of St. Fidelis’ Seminary, 
Herman, Pa., conducted the proceedings in the absence of 
Msgr. Howard. 

Sister Maria Kostka, of the Sisters of St. Joseph, Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., read an important paper on “Student 
Government.” Sister Kostka demonstrated that student govern- 
ment offers excellent opportunities to the Catholic teacher for 
developing a fine type of Catholic citizen. The discussion of the 
paper showed how the principles quoted in the paper could be 
applied to different subjects of the curriculum as well as to 
various other student activities. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 1923 
Sister Columba, B. V. M., of Dubuque, Iowa, presented a re- 
port on the State certification of teachers as well as on the ac- 
crediting of Catholic schools, high schools and colleges. This 
report covered the situation in Iowa and in the West generally. 
Other members of the Conference reported on the situation in 
Missouri, Indiana, Minnesota, Ohio, Texas, Pennsylvania, New 
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York and other States. The general situation seemed to be re- 
assuring. Catholic school authorities are generally meeting the 
requirements of the State and in most places they can meet 
all demands by training their teachers under Catholic auspices. 
It was the mind of the Conference that this latter arrangement 
would best safeguard the Catholic heritage entrusted to Catholic 
educators. Several members of the Conference disapproved 
strongly of the policy of sending Sisters to secular institutions of 
learning. 

A paper on “Some Fundamental Principles of Catholic 
Education” was read by Rev. George Johnson, Ph. D., of the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., and was a fitting sequel 
to the previous discussion. Dr. Johnson pleaded eloquently for 
loyalty to Catholic principles and methods in our schools and in 
the training of our teachers. He brought it home to the Confer- 
ence that it is compromise within and not force from without that 
constitutes the greatest danger to Catholic education. The dis- 
cussion of the paper likewise showed to what a dangerous pass 
Catholic education may be brought by a policy of compromise 
which is fraught with insidious dangers. 


The Conference then adjourned. 


Sister LEONA, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS 





THE OREGON SCHOOL LAW 


REVEREND EDWIN V. O'HARA, LL. D., ST. MARY'S CHURCH, 
EUGENE, OREGON 


An amendment to the Compulsory School Law, passed by the 
voters of Oregon at the general election in November, 1922, has 
attracted general attention as being obviously an attempt to de- 
stroy the Catholic eiementary schools of the State. By the 
terms of the new law, which is to become effective in September, 
1926, all children of compulsory school age in the State must 
attend the public schcols for the period ot time that the public 
school is in session in the district in which the child lives. The 
penalty for non-observance of the law will fail upon parents 
and guardians, who are liable to fine and imprisonment for non- 
ccmpliance. It is to be noted that children may not be sent to 
private sckools outside of the State. Special permits, however, 
valid for a single school year, may be granted by the county 
superintendent at his own discretion to allow the instruction 
of children by their parents or private teachers. As it is im- 
portant in the discussicn which fol!ows to have before us the 
exact provisions of the law, I shall read for you the complete 
text of the statute: 


“Be it enacted by the people of the State of Oregon: 


“Section 1. That Section 5259 Oregon Laws be and the same 
is hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5259: CHILDREN BETWEEN THE AGES OF EIGHT 
AND SIXTEEN YEARS. Any parent, guardian ‘or _ other 
person in the State of Oregon, having control or charge 
or custody of a child under the age of sixteen years and of the 
age of eight years or over at the commencement of a term of 
public school of the district in which said child resides, who shall 
fail or neglect or refuse to send such child to a public school for 
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the period of time a public school shall be held during the current 
year in said district, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and each 
day’s failure to send such child to a public school shall constitute 
a separate offense.. Provided, that in the following cases, children 
shall not be required to attend public schools. 

“(a) CHILDREN PuHysicaLLy UNaBLeE. Any child who is 
abnormal, subnormal, or physically unable to attend school. 

‘“(b) CHILDREN WHO Have COMPLETED THE EIGHTH GRADE. 
Any child who has completed the Eighth Grade, in accordance 
with the provisions of the State course of study. 

“(c) DiIsTANCE FROM ScHOooL. Children between the 
ages of eight and ten years inclusive, whose place of residence is 
more than one-half mile, and children over ten years of age 
whose place of residence is more than three miles, by the nearest 
traveled road, from a public school; provided, however, that if 
transportation to and from school is furnished by the school dis- 
trict, this exemption shall not apply. 

“(d) Private Instruction. <Any child who is _ being 
taught for a like period of time by the parent or private teacher, 
subjects as are usually taught in the first eight years in the public 
school, but before such child can be taught by a parent or a 
private teacher, such parent or private teacher must receive writ- 
ten permission from the county superintendent, and such permis- 
sion shall not extend longer than the end of the current school 
year. Such child must report to the county school superintendent 
or some person designated by him at least once every three months 
and take an examination in the work covered. If, after such ex- 
amination the county superintendent shall determine that such 
child is not being properly taught, then the county superintendent 
shall order the parent, guardian, or other person, to send such 
child to the public school the remainder of the school year. 

“If any parent, guardian or other person having control or 
charge or custody of any child between the age of eight and six- 
teen years, shall fail to comply with any provision of this Section, 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, on conviction 
thereof, be subject to a fine of not less than $5.00, nor more than 
$100.00, or to imprisonment in the county jail not less than two 
nor more than thirty days, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the Court. 

“This Act shall take effect and be and remain in force from 
and after the first day of September, 1926.” 


This measure was put forth in the guise of a compulsory 
education law, and its framers carefully abstained from any 
verbal prohibition of private schools. The prohibition, however, 
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is none the less direct and actual. The private schools are to 
be closed by requiring attendance of the children elsewhere dur- 
ing school hours. 

The Act was passed by a majority of 11,821 votes. At the 
same election in a State overwhelmingly Republican in normal 
years, a Demccratic governor who espoused the Compulsory 
School Bill was elected by a majority of 34,228 over his Re- 
publican cppenent, who was known to be opposed to the School 
Bill. It would seem certain from a ccmpariscn of these figures 
that adventiticus stiergth was brought to the School Bill from 
the com plicated political situation. Before going on to analyze 
tke ccnditicns apart frcm the political complications which re- 
sulted in the passage of the measure, let me quote from a short 
article by the editor of the Oregon Voter, written on the mor- 
row of the election, giving the view of an especially well-quati- 
fied non-Catholic cbserver on the school law amizendment : 


“Enactment of the miscalled compulsory education bill by the 
voters of Oregon is a disgrace to the State. It is only a matter 
of time before new legislation will be enacted to permit private 
and parochial schools to exist, but the disgrace of this vote 
will not be wiped out until it is forgotten. 

“Oregon will surely reverse itself, for the law inflicts a hideous 
wrong, and wrong so cruel will not survive even in a State that 
temporarily was so inflamed by prejudice that it permitted this 
unjust law to be placed upon its statute books. 

“Fear of the Catholic Church and its possible encroachments 
upon American liberty were responsible for the big vote cast for 
the bill. But another way will be found to protect American 
institutions from any possible damage that may come from that 
source, a way that will be far more practical and will not involve 
injustice. 

“No one, not even the Catholic, seriously questions but that the 
State has the right to exact definite educational requirements 
from private and parochial schools. The State has the unques- 
tioned right to require that any school assuming the responsibility 
for education of a child must teach that child the e!ementary 
branches of learning. It also has the right to safeguard the child 
from instruction that is inherently wrong or unpatriotic. It will 
be possible to enact such legislation as will insure enforcement of 
such requirements. It can be made the specific duty of certain 
officials, inspectors or examiners to see that these requirements 
are fulfilled. It may be necessary to require that instructors at 
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private schools, teaching the elementary branches, shall hold State 
teachers’ certificates the same as teachers in public schools are 
required to hold. There are numerous methods by which the 
State’s proper interest in the child may be protected, and what- 
ever methods appear to be necessary to that end should be 
adopted. 

“A solution can be found that will accomplish all that can be 
demanded reasonably, without going so far as to put all private 
schools out of business. The best thought of temperate men 
should be devoted to that subject. 

“The law just enacted is not to be enforced until 1926. It is 
a question whether its constitutionality can be attacked until 1926, 
when attempt would be made to enforce it. Meanwhile, there 
will be attempts to repeal it. The enactment of sanely corrective 
legislation, having constructive purpose, wi!l facilitate bringing 
about this repeal, so that the extremity of attempted enforcement 
in 1926 may be avoided. It would be far better to have the 
whole matter adjusted sanely prior to that time, by legislative 
enactment submitted to the people, or by another initiative bill, 
than to have to wait for attempted enforcement and place the 
onus of killing the law upon the courts. An adverse court deci- 
sion would simply invite application of the recall, and would keep 
the flames of religious warfare fanned to white heat. 

“Careful thinking and sensible action are required to cure the 
disease of sectarian warfare that to-day plagues the body politic 
of Oregon. It is to be hoped that those who are smarting under 
the injustice of this unjust law will be able to think carefully and 
act sensibly. It is too much to expect of the proponents of the 
school bill. They are possessed by the obsession that their prin- 
cipal duty as citizens is to destroy Catholic schools. Unless those 
who arte injured by the school bill show a moderate and reason- 
able temper they will provide their persecutors with ammunition 
wherewith to prolong their temporary victory.” (Oregon Voter, 
Vol. 31, P. 202). 


I have intrcduced this quotation, not ‘to indorse all the views 
expressed, but to show you how the case looks to an intelligent 
non-Catholic observer. 

Much hasty judgment has been indulged in in regard to the 
causes which led to the passage of the Oregon School Bill. The 
pertinent facts are as follows: The Catholic population of Ore- 
gon has never been numerous; to-day probably not more than 
seven per cent of the total population are Catholics. The Lu- 
therans, the Episcopalians, and the Seventh Day Adventists, who 
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also have private schools, amount to only several thousand in 
the whole State. The non-denominational private schools are 
limited to four or five comparatively small schoo‘s in the city of 
Portland, with only a few hundred patrons each. Consequently, 
the entire private school interests in the State amounts to only 
eight or nine per cent, certainly not to ten per cent, of the whole 
population. That they carried with them in their opposition to 
the bill four votes for every one of their own was due to the 
energetic campaign conducted under the auspices of the Cath- 
olic Civics Rights Association, and of the Protestant and Non- 
Sectarian Schools Committee. By public lectures, by paid ad- 
vertisements in the public press, and. by the distribution of lit- 
erature, these Associations opposed the forces of intolerance and 
have no apologies to offer for the lack of success in their cam- 
paign. The Catholics of Oregon have always been devoted to 
the cause of religious education ; I know of no parish of seventy- 
five families in the archdiocese of Oregon City without a Cath- 
olic school, and when it came to the defense of their religious 


and parental rights the Catholics of Oregon were not lacking 
in good wi.l and self-sacrifice. 


To understand the forces opposed to Catholic education in 
Oregon it must be remembered that the State was settled as a 
Protestant missionary enterprise. For -generations the Prot- 
estant ‘churches of Oregon have fed on the fabled opposition of 
the Catholic Church to American domination, and the wild 
charge of Catholic complicity in the Whitman massacre is a 
household heirloom in the great Protestant tradition of Oregon 
history. In this atmosphere of intolerance the Orange Societies, 
assuming the title of Patriotic Societies, have flourished and 
during recent years have entirely dominated the School Board 
of Portland. They are the party of Protestant ascendency and 
for years have maintained an anti-Catholic agitation in the Prot- 
estant churches of Oregon through itinerant preachers and ex- 
nuns, real and alleged. Within the past few years there have 
sprung up with great parade of patriotic motive the hooded 
knights of the Ku Klux Klan. To lead these forces of hate and 
intolerance came the Scottish Rite Masons with their compul- 
sory public school attendance bill. With these allied cohorts 
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a double line of attack was adopted: first, an appeal to all bigots 
of every description by an attack on the Catholic Church and 
by raising the bogey of Roman domination. “Catholic or Prot- 
estant — Which? Vote 314 Yes” was the flaming appeal to 
religious prejudice to be found placarded on Protestant subur- 
ban, village, and cross-road churches throughout the State. With 
a few honorable exceptions the Protestant ministers of Oregon 
lent themselves and their pulpits to the campaign of hate. The 
Scottish Rite Masons, on the other hand, with their public press 
advertisements signed by their Inspector-General in Oregon, 
p'eaded for the compu!sory school law with the claptrap oi 
spread-eagle patriotism and the glorification of the public school 
as an instrument of democracy. I quote typical declarations 
from their published advertisements : 


“THe Law NECESSARY FOR THE PuBLIC WELFARE — Among 
the dangers to our Republic is the separation of our 
people into different classes on account of wealth, social posi- 
tion, opportunity for advancement and inequality before the law. 


Bring the children of the capitalist and of the laborer, of the 
native born and of the foreigner, of the Protestant and the Cath- 
olic, the Jew and those now cducated in private or parochial 
schools, into the free democratic Public Schools and the danger 
arising from the clashing of classes will in a great measure be 
averted. 

“It More THOROUGHLY ESTABLISHES THE IDEAL OF AMERI- 
CANISM— By more thoroughly establishing equality. By re- 
quiring every child to attend the elementary Public Schools. 
By having the children of the educated and _ illiterate, of 
the rich and the poor, of the cultured and the less for- 
tunate, of the Protestant and the Catholic, of the Jew and the 
Gentile, of the native born and the foreigner, mingle with each 
other from the ages of eight to sixteen in the public schools; by 
having them play together, study together, know each other, sym- 
pathize and respect each other and all learn to speak one language. 

“THE RIGHT OvER EDUCATION OF ONE’s CHILDREN Is Not 
AN INALIENABLE RiGHtT — No Declaration of Rights or of Inde- 
pendence, no Constitution recognizes any such right. It is the 
right of the State and the duty of the State to educate the 
children because it is necessary for its own safety, protection 
and welfare. Our whole educational system is based upon these 
principles from the elementary school up to and including our 
State Universities,” 
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Two features of the campaign which exerted a very wide- 
spread influence may be mentioned in detail; namely, the ex- 
ploitation of the use of religious garb in certain public schools, 
and the attack upon the American history texts by Catholic 
writers in Catholic schools. For many years in several rural 
communities in Oregon where the population is almost ex- 
clusively Catholic, the Sisters have been engaged by the school 
board as teachers. The Sisters of course had State certificates, 
and religion was taught only either before or after school hours. 
During the schcol campaign a picture was taken of the pupils 
in front of one of these school buildings with the Sister in the 
center of the group. This picture was reproduced on a post- 
card with the legend underneath: “This is not the garb of the 
Ladies of the Invisib'e Empire”, and a million copies were dis- 
tributed during the school campaign by the Klan. There are 
many who believe that this was the most effective campaign doc- 
ument for the school bill. While, of course, it was entirely 
irrelevant to the issue the picture served as a symbol of the. 


Catholic encroachments on the public school system, and fanned 
the embers of bigotry to a lively flame. 


A second line of attack was the denunciation of the, text- 
book in history written by John P. O’Hara, and used in the 
Catholic schools, as being undu!y favorable to Catholic interests. 
Lecturers went to every community in the State decrying the 
Catholicizing influence of the O’Hara history, and calling at- 
tention to the fact that its author was the editor of the official 
Catholic paper of the archdiocese of Oregon City. In vain 
Senator R. A. Booth, the leading Methodist layman of Oregon, de- 
nounced the propaganda and proclaimed in public speeches that 
he had read the book and found it in no way lacking in patriot- 
ism; also, in vain did Dr. R. C. Clark, head of the Department 
of History at the University of Oregon, write in the public press 
a defense of the patriotism and scholarship of the book and its 
author. A group of half-educated Campbellite preachers 
swarmed over the State retailing this crowning iniquity of the 
Catholic schools. 

The chief effect of the attack on the Catholic schools has been 
to rally Catholic parents to the defense of their religious and 
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parental rights. A larger percentage of Catholic children are in 
the parish school this year than ever before. Catholic 
school buildings that had been begun have been completed and 
are being opened for school, and some new buildings have been 
begun. The law has undoubtedly prevented the emigration to 
Oregon of many families who had been attracted by the salubri- 
ous climate of the Northwestern fruit belt, and it also has, acceler- 
ated the emigration of families from the State to regions less 
given to intolerance. 

While other States may stare at the Oregon School Law with 
wonder, contempt, or fear, according to the character of their 
own population, the friends of educational freedom in Oregon 
are confronted with the prospect of prison sentences in upholding 
their elementary rights of conscience, of teaching, and of par- 
enthood. It may be taken for granted that should the injustice 
finally be forced upon them, following the injunction of the 
Apostle, (Acts v, 29) they will obey God rather than man, and 
will make their own the words of the young men related in the 
third chapter of the Book of Daniel: “Behold, our God whom 
we worship is able to save us from the furnace of burning fire 
and to deliver us out of thy hands, O king, but if he will not, 
be it known to thee, O king, that we will not worship thy gods, 
nor adore the golden statue which thou hast set up.” (Dan. 
ii1:17-18). While we may pray to be possessed of such forti- 
tude in the day of necessity, it is the part of the lover of peace 
and of his fellow men to seek legal release from imminent op- 
pression. 

Our safety against the enforcement of this despotic law is to 
be found in the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, especially the Fourteenth Amendment. That amendment 
provides that no State shall deprive any person of life, liberty. 
or property without due process of law. The Oregon School 
Law violates this provision in three fundamental regards: It 
violates, first, the right of parents to direct the education of their 
children; second, the right of American citizens to teach; and, 
third, the rights of conscience. In the recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court annulling the anti-foreign Lan- 
guage Laws, the Court used this language: 
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“That the State may do much, go very far indeed, in order to 
improve the quality of its citizens physically, mentally, and 
morally is clear, but the individual has certain fundamental rights 
which must be respected. The desire of the legislature to foster 
a homogeneous people with American ideals, prepared readily to 
understand current discussions of civic matters is easy to appre- 
ciate, but the means adopted, we think, exceed the limitations 
upon the power of the State and conflict with the rights assured 
to the plaintiffs.” 


It is a fair correlary to the Court’s interpretation of individual 
rights that the parent also has an inalienable right to determine 
for his child within reasonable limits the character of the child’s 
education. 

Time and again the Supreme Court has maintained the right 
reasserted by Justice McReynolds, who delivered the majority 
opinion in the one-language case — that the liberty safeguarded 
by the Fourteenth Amendment denotes “not merely freedom 
from bodily restraint, but also the right of the individual to en- 
gage in any of the common occupations of life, to acquire use- 
ful knowledge, to establish a home and bring up children, to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience, and 
generally to enjoy those privileges long recognized by common 
law as essential to the ordinary pursuit of happiness by free 
men.” In 1914 the voters of the State of Washington enacted 
an initiative measure prohibiting private employment bureaus 
from collecting fees from persons for whom they secure employ- 
ment. The Supreme Court of the United States in decision in the 
case of Adams vs. Tanner decided that the prohibition of the 
private employment bureaus was unconstitutional, Justice Mc- 
Reynolds delivering the decision. In that case the Court said: 
“Because abuses may and probably do grow up in connection 
with this business is adequate reason for hedging it about by 
proper regulations, but this is not enough to justify destruction of 
one’s right to follow a distinctly useful calling in an upright way. 
Certainly there is no profession, possibly no business, which does 
not offer peculiar opportunities for reprehensible practices and 
as to every one of them, no doubt, some can be found quite ready 
earnestly to maintain that its suppression would be in the pub- 
lic interest. Skillfully directed agitation might also bring about 
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apparent condemnation of any one of them, by the public. 
Happily for all, the fundamental guaranties of the Constitution 
cannot be freely submerged if and whenever some ostensible 
justification is advanced and the police power invoked.” 

That the freedom to engage in the profession of teaching is 
involved in the Fourteenth Amendment was asserted by the Su- 
preme Court decision in the famous Berea College case, wherein 
we read: 


“The capacity to impart instruction to others is given by the 
Almighty for beneficent purposes; and its use may not be for- 
bidden or interfered with by government — certainly not unless 
such instruction is in its nature harmful to the public morals or 
imperils the public safety. The right to impart instruction, harm- 
less in itself or beneficial to those who receive it, is beyond ques- 
tion part of one’s liberty as guaranteed against hostile State 
action by the Constitution of the United States.” 


In the face of the recent decision of the Supreme Court in 


the one-language case the friends of the Oregon School Law take 
refuge in the extraordinary contention that private schools may 
continue to function in hours that do not conflict with those of 
the public school. Such an attempted evasion of the logic of 
the decision is futile because the public school program taxes 
the mental resources of the child to an extent to make it preju- 
dicial to his health for him to attend another school at other 
hours. The Supreme Court of the United States deals with 
realities and will have little patience with such sophistry. Simi- 
lar defense was urged for the Washington law prohibiting pri- 
vate employment bureaus, but the Supreme Court swept it aside. 
quoting — “You take my house when you do take the prop that 
doth sustain my house; you take my life when you take the means 
whereby I live.” It is a petty and contemptible sophism to pre- 
tend that the rights of parents, of teachers, and of children are 
not abrogated when the means whereby those rights may be 
exercised are prohibited. It may safely be asserted that no law 
has ever been brought before the court of final resort in which 
the fundamental and inalienable rights of American citizens were 
so flagrantly threatened in so many distinct regards as is done 
by the Oregon School Law. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM IN 
OUR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


SisTER M. ALoysrus CLARE, St. MARyY-oF-THE-Woops, INDIANA 


At no period in the history of the Church has the attention of 
thoughtful people been more directly focused on education in 
our Catholic schools than it is at the present day; and not only 
kindly, thoughtful people, indeed, for we are receiving more 
than a pleasant attention from our enemies. The recent attacks 
made upon Catholic education have, however, the desirable effect 
of impressing forcibly upon us the need of acquiring and main- 
taining high educational standards. The enemies of the Church 
are openly seeking to destroy our educational system; hence, it 
is of vital importance that our curriculum be above approach 
and our religious teachers be provided with adequate professional 
training. The most hopeful outlook at present for the improve- 
ment of the teaching in our schools is that the religious orders 
endeavor to educate their young teachers thoroughly. For, as 
Bishop Spalding said, “Education is the most difficult of arts, 
and as long as we imagine that a little knowledge, a little skill, 
is all that is required to make a teacher, so long shall our schools 
fail to contribute in any real way to our progress.” 

Further, the religious teacher must be a student in the strict- 
est sense of the word. By a law of the intellect we are impelled 
to seek knowledge, and the religious teacher should be the last 
to claim exemption. Surely no teacher can be found to-day who 
is not convinced of the necessity of self-advancement by profes- 
sional reading and study. It is a regrettable fact that we have 
not more Catholic material in educational psychology to place 
in the hands of our young teachers. 

As for the curricula in our schools, the present conditions are 
not entirely satisfactory, for they differ but little from tradi- 
tional practice. Our respect for our traditions tends to make 
us slow to relinquish old methods even in school matters. 

(503) 
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In the first place, the curriculum is quite generally regarded 
as an encyclopedia of facts which the child is compelled to learn, 
though often it is material suited only to the adult mind. Many 
teachers have been preparing the work as if for miniature adults 
rather than for children passing through the various stages of 
development, forgetting that education is a constant inter-rela- 
tion between the child and the curriculum, and that the curricu- 
lum should be arranged to meet the needs of the pupil. As the 
Committee of Fifteen aptly expressed it: “What we have been 
having is a curriculum made out from the point of view of the 
philosopher to be forced upon the child. What we want is a 
curriculum made out from the point of view of the child to be 
forced upon the philosopher.” 

To the true teacher the curriculum should be a guide directing 
him in the choice of activities and problems. It should suggest 
to him valuable material from which he may draw to meet the 
needs of the individual child. In his hands the subject-matter 
must be so flexible that it will fulfill its part in meeting situations. 
In the light of these considerations, such subjects as compound 
interest, annual interest, and cube root will vanish from our 
curriculum even though they be included in our text-books. 

As for the content and length of the curriculum, there is and 
can be no absolute standard. It is not a fixed, final thing. No 
group of educators, however learned, can draw up a system that 
will be suitable to all times and places. Its basis must shift 
continually to suit social, moral, and industrial changes. New 
values will appear and old values must disintegrate, or disap- 
pear completely. The curriculum, however, must include all 
classes of values, the attainment of which makes better men 
and women. Our problems are not only those of developing a 
small number of skills and expressing meaning by their use. Of 
equal importance as the knowledge of arithmetic, geography and 
grammar, is the inculcation of habits, of virtues, and ideals. 

The curriculum will thus prepare the child for the problems 
of life. It will be a map, indicating experiences and suggesting 
means of meeting them. We are coming to realize more and 
more clearly that not knowledge is power, but the ability that 
enables the child to seek and obtain knowledge, is power. 
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As no subject-is complete apart from its religious setting, we 
can readily see that religion is the unifying, vitalizing principle of 
all knowledge and of every curriculum. A non-Catholic pro- 
fessor in one of our great secular universities recently remarked : 
“The problem of religion must be met. The parish schools are 
prepared to do this, but the greatest misfortune of the public 
schools is the absence of all religion.” “The teaching of religion 
invests the school with a value that nothing else can give.” 

May I be permitted to observe here that we may well give 
a little more attention to the teaching of this important subject? 
A meagre one-period-a-week program scarcely enables a teacher 
to fulfill her obligations as a religious teacher. Moreover, in the 
elementary grades the class in religion is often the most un- 
scientifically conducted of the recitations. Is there any other 
lesson in which we give the child. more definitely stereotyped 
questions and answers than in this particular subject? “Clear 
thinking emanates only from continued practice in thinking;” 
yet, requiring the child to learn ready-made answers is denying 
him the opportunity to think. Happily, projects, discussions and 
socialized recitations are being introduced into religion classes 
by the more progressive of our teachers. 

In an age when the material aspects of life stand out so 
prominently as they do at the present day it becomes all-im- 
portant for our Catholic schools to develop a true appreciation 
of religious ideals. Education is, after all, a matter of ideals 
rather than ideas. Dr. Bagley says, “One of the works of the 
teacher is to form ideals.” Our children must be so trained 
that when they leave us to go out into life’s great world they 
will find real happiness in leading lives in harmony with the ideals 
of virtue and religion taught during their years in school. Loy- 
alty to holy Mother Church, obedience, fidelity, patience, regard 
for the rights of others, are all virtues to be inculcated. These 
should be included in our curriculum of instruction. Closely 
allied to these are reverence for age and for authority, and sym- 
pathy for the suffering. Many would regard these as aims or 
values, but it is an advantage for us to consider them 4s subject- 
matter to be included in our curriculum. In this way they gain 
the attention they so justly merit: 
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I should like to repeat that the content and length of the curric- 
ulum cannot be fixed and final, for psychologists are emphasiz- 
ing more and more in their study of the child, and of the curric- 
ulum in relation to the child, the principle of individual differ- 
ences. Needs of children vary because individual capacities and 
tendencies vary. Account must be taken of the pupil himself. 
Subjects suited to one may not meet the needs of another. 
There must be constant adjustment to fit the variety of needs. I 
might cite as concrete example of this adjustment the strides 
made in some of our western cities where provision is made for 
the advancement of the supernormal child. Opportunity classes 
have been opened for the brighter children. These permit the 
teachers to allow those pupils who are above the average to 
advance, rather than be retarded by the less gifted. To the child 
who learns readily every opportunity is given to complete the 
grades as quickly as possible. 

It is well, indeed, for us to care for. the fortunately gifted of our 
charges, but there is another class, which, like the poor, we have 
always with us. I speak of our subnormal children whose prob- 
lem, we as Catholic educators have not yet prepared ourselves to 
meet. Because of utter inability to cope with the situation many 
teachers assume a spirit of indifference toward the subnormal 
child. In some instances the only remedy has been transfer to a 
public school where provision is made for the backward. No 
matter how handicapped we may be financially, there should be 
some means of relieving this condition. If only a few centers 
were established in our large cities in which one or two rooms 
with well-trained teachers could be set aside for these children, 
the situation would be alleviated. 

Our study of the curriculum will not be complete without a 
survey, brief though it must be, of the striking tendency to make 
the school curriculum become more directly an agency for social 
regeneration. History, geography, and civics occupy the strate- 
gic place. The movement for social studies to replace compart- 
ment-like courses in these three subjects has made considerable 
advance. Geography especially is being organized around prob- 
lems and projects. In the field of history attention is directed 
to the social, industrial, and intellectual aspects of growth, rather 
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than to the development of the nation as a legal and political or- 
ganization. Attention to military affairs has been wisely and 
remarkably diminished. There is demand for a much wider use 
of the episode, the anecdote-and the story than hitherto, This 
serves to inject the human element into our teaching of history. 
Much attention is being given to the study of citizenship. The 
purpose of the course is well explained by Ashley in his New 
Civics. “Once we were content to examine constitutions. Next, 
we added an elaborate study of the organization of our govern- 
ment. Still later, we emphasized the activities of government as 
more important than constitutions and governmental machinery. 
Now, we stress citizenship because the youthful citizen should 
know how society is organized and what he should do for society 
as well as what it does for him, as a citizen and a member of that 
society.” Boys and girls are looked upon, not as future citizens, 
but as citizens now. Ample provision is made for pupil partici- 
pation in community life. This theory is not without its critics 
who claim that in many instances scholarship is regarded as sub- 
ordinate to citizenship. There is danger here that utility be made 
to supersede culture. 

Many of us may shrink from the full acceptance of the social 
science course in its present unformed and nebulous state; but 
when we consider the value of the project and the problem, we 
may well recall the words of Kilpatrick: “Teachers must be cour- 
ageous. We must attack new methods in education. If we fail, 
we have the old methods to fall back upon.” A positive advance 
in educational fields is marked by the acceptance of the problem 
as the unit of subject-matter. “Not the learning of texts,” re- 
marks Rugg, “but the solving of problems is what we need. Our 
materials must be organized around issues, problems, unanswered 
questions, which the pupil recognizes as important and which he 
really strives to unravel.” 

The most certain progress will result in adopting the new 
methods of project and problem, and in the consequent re- 
organization of the curriculum, if each teacher begins with one 
project in a field in which she feels most assured of success. 
After completing one project another may be undertaken and 
perhaps others in sequence. As success and confidence thus de- 
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velop and the method and work are clarified and improved 
through experience, our teachers will gradually begin modifi- 
cations and improvements in every field. If the teachers in all 
our schools work in this way, development and growth will result 
in a few years. 

Just here a difficulty confronts us. Our text-books are so 
arranged that they do not provide material for problem-solving. 
Nor is this their only defect. Many of them are so poorly or- 
ganized that their use is a positive travesty in our schools. li 
it be true that the highest skill is shown in obtaining good results 
through using poor tools, much can be said to the credit of our 
teaching sisterhoods, who, in spite of this ever prevalent draw- 
back, have achieved so much. On the other hand every effort 
should be made to provide our schools with texts that follow the 
newer trend in educational thought. If we wish to make our 
schools impervious to the attacks of our enemies, we must, par- 
ticularly on this question, “right about face,” and accept only 
the best. 

Finally, to summarize: Our curricula need revision. We 
must abandon much of our traditionary practice to subordinate 
the curriculum to the child. Especially is this true of religion 
where we need to revise our methods, to clothe the skeleton of 
facts with that wealth of material which our holy faith offers to 
us and to include the positive teaching of habits, virtues and 
ideals. We need to eliminate useless and obsolete matter and 
to adopt the newer ideas of the problem and project. The last, 
and we believe, an exceedingly important need is this: that we 
as Catholic educators conscientiously. demand the best in texts; 
books that are representative of the renaissance in educational 
thought. 

If community Superiors and supervisors organize conferences 
for the exchange of views and experiences and provide reports 
of specimens of good work, our entire system will profit by the 
experience and work of individual teachers. Whatever is of 
value to one school or one individual room will thus be placed at 
the disposal of all the others. A spirit of mutual helpfulness 
will be developed by this method of curriculum reorganization. 





MEANS OF EMPHASIZING THE RELIGIOUS CHAR- 
ACTER OF OUR SCHOOLS 


SISTER MARY BENITA, A. B., ST. ELIZABETH COLLEGE, CONVENT, N. J. 


So many papers have been written on the religious character 
of our schools that it seems impossible to add anything to the 
inspirational utterances of those who have gone before. This 
paper will be in the nature of a review of the means of empha- 
sizing the religious character of our schools. It seems opportune 
that we should make a review at this time. Just as the patriot, 
seeing his country in danger looks about for ways and means 
of strengthening its fortifications, so we, now that our schools 
are imperilled by an ill-formed but powerful group, make a sur- 
vey of the field to find the weak points, and we cast about for 
ways of strengthening our position and rendering it impregnable. 
The directing and the teaching body are concerned in this mat- 
ter. However, it is not pertinent fo speak at length of the di- 
recting body, as their work is entirely the affair of pastors and 
superiors. We confine our remarks in this paper, therefore. to 
the teaching corps— principals and instructors. 

Our aim is to give an education broad enough to include the 
welfare of the individual and the good of society, and at the 
same time to instill Catholic principles, so that the child in later 
years will maintain these principles even apart from any prop 

of Catholic environment. From this viewpoint, judgment of re- 

sults is possible only after years of life outside of the school. 
Our experienced teachers might ask — “Have the men and wo- 
men we have taught sustained Catholic principles? Are our 
graduates leaders among men?” A certain percentage may have 
made good but the successes take care of themselves. It is with 
the percentage of failures that we are concerned. 

Let us consider, then, the teaching body in relation to one an- 
other, to the work of Catholic teaching, and to the training of 
Catholic pupils. 

(509) 
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Unity in the teaching body counts for far more than efficiency 
in the individuals; absolute harmony should exist between 
teacher and principal. We base our training on principles of 
law and order, hence we should give evidence of it in our rela- 
tions with ene another; dislovaltv between teacher and princ‘pai 
might defeat the purpose of the work. Punctuality in assem- 
bling and dismissing, respect for the principal’s orders, courtesy 
in our manner of addressing one another, impress children with 
respect for law and order more than.all the talking in the world. 
Reverence is almost ‘a lost virtue, but it may be awakened in the 
hearts of our children by our respectful attitude toward one an- 
other. So many religious teachers disregard these little virtues, 
yet every one knows what Our Lord said about despising little 
things. In assuming the religious name and habit we renounced 
the spirit of the world and put on the spirit of Christ; for this 
reason we work together for the common cause, the instilling of 
Catholic principles into the soul of the child. At times this will 
require much sacrifice, but it is the cause that makes martyrs; 
and this is a cause worthy of martyrdom. 

Superiors have it in their power to make loyalty easy and 
teaching pleasant and inspirational, by. appointing principals who 
have the qualities of leadership, women who have a high sense 
of honor—a contempt for anything petty and dishonorable. 
Justice demands that our leaders be noble; otherwise we cannot 
do our best work. The wise principal does not object to differ- 
ences of opinion among teachers; she rather encourages them 
to do their own thinking ; and realizing that there is nothing more 
deadening than to do school work in the same way year after 
year, she encourages them to try new departures. She should 
be competent to go into every class from the lowest to the high- 
est and supervise the work. This will win for her the admiration 
of her teachers; but it is her tact, her sympathy, and above all, 
her unselfishness, that will secure their loyal devotion. Once she 
has the loyalty of her teachers, she will encourage them to be 
students. The children should not be the only learners in a school. 
And while her keen vigilance extends to the remotest parts of 
the school building, a cheerful kindness radiates from her office. 
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She should be able to say with St. Paul, “Be ye imitators of me 
as I am of Christ.” 

Important as is the work of the principal, it is merely supple- 
mentary to the work of the teacher, as the skill of a conscientious 
and inspiring teacher is not dependent on supervision. The re- 
ligious teacher who has formed her character on the study of 
Christ has breadth and sympathy, but above all she is permeated 
with the spirit of faith. Such a teacher controls her emotions 
when things go wrong in the classroom. Her self-respect gives 
her poise, dignity, power. Because she respects herself and her 
religious habit, she does not show preferences. She is not con- 
cerned with the outward apparel or the engaging manner of the 
child; rather, she is concerned with the timid, forbidding, unat- 
tractive little one. She sees the power of God reflected in the eyes 
of all the children before her, and so she is humble and reverent 
in her attitude toward them. St. Vincent de Paul says, “Those 
only are fit to execute the designs of God who have a contempt 
for themselves.” Her humility keeps self in the background — 
selfishness is incompatible with nobility of character. 


“Put ye on Christ the Lord the live-long day, 
In selfless labor giving self away.” 


Humility gives sympathy and insight into the heart and feel- 
ings of the little ones. Knowing that “glory shall uphold the 
humble in spirit,” she fixes attention on the proffered knowledge 
and not on herself. By her suavity she endeavors to keep the 
children attached to the Catholic school so that she can say 
to her Master on the great reckoning day, “Of them that Thou 
hast given me, I have not lost one.” 

The wise and prudent teacher knows that supernatural virtues 
are not all-sufficient for effectiveness in a natural world; there- 
fore she cultivates patience, sympathy, graciousness of manner 
and the other natural virtues, while she strives for scholarship. 
Particularly must she be skilled in those branches assigned to 
her and in the methods of developing them according to ac- 
cepted pedagogical principles. 
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Young women who enter our teaching communities, do so as a 
rule to devote their lives to work in the Catholic classroom, The 
novitiate gives a practical course in religious life as well as a 
training in directing and controlling others; and with this fund 
of religious inspiration the teacher should not lose her religious 
spirit; if she is not imbued with deep spirituality there is danger 
that the wear and tear of classwork in later years, the qualifying 
for State certifications and degrees, which are a necessary part 
of the teacher’s equipment, may make her lose sight of the aim 
and end of the Catholic school. Therefore, Superiors must be 
vigilant and keep re-inspiring their subjects, otherwise a spirit 
of secularism may creep in to vitiate the work; and that may be 
relegated to a second place which was meant to come first, — 
namely, the Catholic character of our schools. 

Granted that the teacher is fitted for her work by accumulated 
knowledge and that she is surrounded by a wealth of Catholic 
sacramentals, one would think it easy for her to “educate unto 
time and eternity.” Yet it is not so. The most important ser- 
vice, the teaching of catechism, is often made a dry and uninter- 
esting duty because the teacher neglects the first principle of 
pedagogical training — the adaptation of method to mind. And 
year after year the religion class is conducted by the catechetical 
method; this takes a few minutes of the early morning school 
hour and the lesson in catechism ends without any strengthening 
of Catholic principles. Of course we are going to have the child 
learn the catechism by heart until such time as he can give better 
definitions than those who framed the catechism, but we are not 
going to have him learn by heart what we have not thoroughly 
explained — and we are going to explain as far as possible in 
the language the child understands. 

To illustrate: A boy of five came home recently and said to 
his mother, “Do you know, mother, there is only one God and 
He is everywhere, and sees everything. He knows even when 
we don’t speak, — when we just think.” His mother, not giving 
the attention he desired, he pulled her skirt, saying, “Why He 
even sees you getting the supper and He sees Daddy in the office 
and He sees everybody at the same time.” His teacher had un- 
doubtedly developed the answer to the question, “Where is 
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God?” If one answer a day were explained in this manner, 
catechism would be well taught. 

Children of different ages have different interests, but all are 
interested in stories, in persons and in pictures. It may be a 
problem for the teacher in preparing her work to find out what 
will attract the children of her class, but that should be the great- 
est application of her new study of educational psychology. She 
must get the children interested in religion, for then they wili 
love it and it will take root within and keep on growing and re- 
lating itself to the other activities of life. Religion is not only 
belief, it is living what we believe. “Not he that sayeth Lord, 
Lord, shall enter the Kingdom, but he that doth the will of My 
Father who is in Heaven, he shall enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” 

We motivate the lesson in other subjects, why not in cate- 
chism? Children will work better when they know why they 
are set to learn a lesson; it is easy with the younger children to 
associate the instruction with something related to their lives: 
thus, First Communion, Confirmation, Preparing for Christmas, 
Keeping Lent, etc. So all through, the central aim is to have 
religion take root inside. 


So much for the theory; but that is only half our work. We 
must also direct our pupils in the practice of what we try to 
achieve. We wish them to pray well, then we must give them 
practice in prayer. We wish them to receive the sacraments, 
we must give them the practice in receiving the sacraments. We 
wish them to hear Mass well, then we must not only give them 
practice in it, but supervise their practice so as to insure the 
proper use of the time and the appreciation of this great act of 
religion. But if we allow them to rattle prayers—to say an 
act of contrition instead of to make an act; if we crowd them in 
pews at Mass without having explained that Mass is Calvary 
over again — that we are present there as loving worshipers and 
not as wicked or indifferent Jews, then we are perhaps forbid- 
ding the children to come to Christ while professing to lead them 
to Him. We are certainly forming superficial habits of religion, 
and it will be no wonder if the children lose Mass in vacation 
and remain away from the sacraments after they leave school. 
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Every thoughtful teacher has discovered that there is no sub- 
ject in which children are so interested as religion, and no en- 
thusiasm like religious enthusiasm; the teacher who loves her 
religion will get the children to love it as she introduces them to 
the glories of the faith. Many a vocation was engendered by 
the teacher in the catechism class. One such instance comes to 
my mind now. The teacher had been explaining what is meant 
by the “eminent holiness of so many thousands of the Church’s 
children,” and had given concrete examples of religious, lay- 
men, and martyrs. The next day a boy of twelve came to her 
with all the spending money he had —a dollar and a quarter — 
and asked her to procure a copy of Theopane Venard. When 
she expressed surprise he said, “I want to learn to be a martyr 
like him.” This was no passing impulse with the boy. When 
he was graduated four years later he went straight to the Venard 
and, thank God, he is bidding fair to emulate Theophane. 

The adolescent stage is the period in which to give an all round 
acquaintance with Catholicism. Here the children study Church 
history — but they still keep up Christian doctrine. The great 
facts of Christianity, the way to conquer vice and lead lives of 
virtue, may be impressed by sending them to the Bible for texts 
to prove the point in question — “The search for truth is an act 
of religion.” Fouard’s Life of Christ is an excellent book to give 
a personal and historical view of Christ. But always the motive 
must be deeply embedded in the character so that religion will 
keep growing among the new interests outside of school. And 
to insure this interest the teachers in the higher grades must be 
ingenious in getting the children enrolled in some society at- 
tached to the parish before they are graduated, and as far as 
community rules will allow, following them up after they gradu- 
ate. No principal fulfills her duty unless she follows up the chil- 
dren, say for five years after they leave school. She will know 
by that time whether her school has permanently impressed them 
with Catholic character. 

Teachers take it for granted that when the children enter high 
school they know all about their religion. Yet, a learned Catho- 
lic ecclesiastic wrote a few years ago, “Catholic high schools are 
turning out graduates with the religious equipment of a child of 
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twelve; the individual keeps growing but his religious ideas 
stand still, and these young people miss this religious knowledge 
in their contact with the world!” Such cases sometimes come 
within our own experience. One young lady told me recently 
that she is handicapped by her lack of religious knowledge. Her 
employer, an aged and honorable man, frequently introduced the 
question of religion. Instead of reading and acquiring knowl- 
ledge so as to be able to answer him she asked him not to bring 
up-the question of religion as it embarrassed her. He seemed 
amazed and said, “I beg your pardon, I was only seeking for 
information on the Church; surely those magazine articles (he 
was reading the Trestle) are not true.” 

Last October two boys in a well-known university found them- 
selves confronted by statements from a professor which they 
knew were contrary to Catholic ethics, but they were unable to 
answer him. Fortunately they went to a Jesuit who promised to 
begin on the following Saturday a course in ethics, if a class of 
four could be formed. With a class of five the work began. 
Within a month eighty-five Catholic boys sat at his feet fitting 
themselves for future contingencies by a course in Catholic eth- 
ics. These examples show us that a superficial course in re- © 
ligion will not serve our young people, particularly in these days, 
and that it is a serious duty for the high school teacher to con- 
tinue the religious education of her students. 

Father Hull, that excellent writer on character, tells us we 
should give the children a knowledge of the faculties and powers 
by which they are to act. This will help the teacher to study her 
class in the light of psychological principles. The children in the 
higher grades are old enough to appreciate a talk on how the 
mind acquires and accumulates knowledge, retains it by mem- 
ory and pictures it by imagination. This will interest them and 
perhaps quicken the children in the thought processes of judg- 
ment and reason, and we who love the Sacred Heart will teach 
them the value of emotion, rightly directed: The most important 
lesson will be in showing that both of these functions, knowing 
and feeling, are useless, unless used as a means for moving the 
will; they are like the machinery for producing motion in an 
automobile, but the will is the actual motion. What the teacher 
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says will never illuminate the mind unless the children them- 
selves choose to shape and fit together the information provided. 
With such preparation children will more easily understand that 
grace is a supernatural gift of God which enlightens the under- 
standing and moves the will to shun evil and do good. Children 
may see that as sin lies in the will so the power to do good lies 
in the will. 

Another advantage in giving such lessons to the child is that 
these elementary principles of Catholic psychology will safe- 
guard him against the false views he may meet later in books or 
perhaps in secular colleges. Let us hope the children will be so 
impressed with Catholic ideals all along the line that they will 
be inclined to finish their education in Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Since religion is taught not merely in the catechism class but 
is a life that permeates the very atmosphere of the school, we 
must look to our methods in other subjects and see that they 
correspond with the ideals given in the religion class. Of all sub- 
jects in the curriculum reading has most to do with the forma- 
tion of character. Some educators say it has more than re- 
ligious and moral instruction, discipline, and everything else com- 
bined. Why should we neglect this potent factor in our teach- 
ing of religion? Never before was so much trashy stuff put into 
books as falls into the hands of children. Now, we get children 
from their youngest school years. We have it in our power to 
put before them only the good and the beautiful. If every Cath- 
olic teacher kept a record of the Catholic and non-Catholic au- 
thors read by each of her class, and passed it on to the teacher of 
the next grade when the child was promoted, and this kept up 
till the child reached the high school, we would have done much 
to create a taste for good reading and it would rest with the 
high school teacher to continue it. Catholic publishers and edu- 
cators are constantly sending up graded lists of Catholic litera- 
ture, but do we examine or read these lists? The teacher who is 
not acquainted with good literature will hardly inspire her class 
with the desire to read good books. From the second grade up, 
every teacher should have her class library — not many books, 
but such as will interest the majority of the class. School read- 
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ers, biographies, books of saints and heroes, books of fiction, 
of history, of travel, of elementary science, etc.,— in new edi- 
tions with attractive print. The teacher who surrounds herself 
in her classroom with the necessary instruments of professional 
advancement commands the respect of the children. The oral 
lesson may safely be suspended occasionally and substituted by 
an exercise in silent reading, the thoroughness of which is tested 
by questions. In the higher classes where the children read for 
the love of reading the one aim is to get the message from the 
book and to pass it on to others. Let them take the books home 
and become instruments in the apostolate of good reading. Not 
all authors we select will be Catholic, but we should hand our 
children first those authors who will give an appreciation of our 
holy religion. If Superiors and principals would only examine 
their “intellectual conscience,” they would become aware how 
necessary this Catholic reading is to safeguard our children. 

Only last December a committee of girls from a senior class 
in high school asked their principal for a list of books suitable 
for gifts for certain teachers. She remarked, “You want Cath- 
olic authors, of course.” They looked surprised, and with a 
rather shocked expression said, “Oh, Sister, there aren’t any 
good Catholic authors!” They had not been trained from the 
beginning to a taste for Catholic literature. Those are the types 
of women who fall victims to books that are insidious in de- 
stroying the faith. It is poor pedagogy to say to a pupil, “Don’t 
read that” unless you can also say — “Read this.” 

Literature is often taught in its formal aspect. Teachers fol- 
low the outline of an editor or publisher instead of giving’ the 
inspiration they themselves found in the work; or they fail to 
question the child to elicit his thoughts. We should teach liter- 
ature so that it will have a formative influence on the character 
of our children. Bible stories lend themselves to easy dramatiza- 
tion. Scenes in Our Lord’s life may be made exercises, espe- 
cially at the Christmas festival, in narration and description. 
And what subjects are better adapted for exposition and debate 
than facts in Church history! We are not giving methods in 
literature or history; we are only suggesting the invaluable 
ideals of uprightness, self-respect, self-control, and heroism, 
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that may be inculcated through the teaching of these subjects. 
We expound the history of our country and respect for its laws 
in such a way as to arouse in our pupils a high sense of respon- 
sibility as citizens of the future; we inspire patriotism by dwelling 
at length on such characters as Washington, Lincoln, and Roose- 
velt: but the part played by Catholics in history we minimize. 
We should prove that loyalty to American principles of govern- 
ment is consistent with our faith. Every Catholic child should 
know, for instance, that the first discoverers and explorers were 
Catholics ; that in the Revolution, Catholics put their wisdom and 
wealth and lives at the service of the Republic, — that Catholics 
like Phil Sheridan and General Thomas and General Rosecrans 
helped to preserve the republic in the Civil War; that the first 
soldier to fall in our invasion of Mexico at Vera Cruz was Cor- 
poral Hagerty, a parish school graduate; that the first American 
officer to die in the World War was Lieut. Fitzsimmons, a Knight 
of Columbus from Kansas City; that General Foch claims that 
his victories were won by the prayers of the First Communion 
children. The records of Catholics on the battlefield of France 
should inspire our children with love of country and pride in 
‘the Catholic faith which these heroes possessed. There is no 
one else to impress these facts: Protestant historians will not 
draw attention to them — who is to do it, if we do not? Maga- 
zine articles and newspaper clippings appearing on the anniver- 
saries of Catholic benefactors such as Pasteur and Mendel 
should be read. And all this not to generate bigotry, but to 
help our children to stand up against the charges of prejudice 
and un-Americanism that will be made against them later in life. 

No one attempts to teach history to a class that has no knowl- 
edge of geography,—a subject that lends itself easily to a 
religious atmosphere. “The earth is His and the fullness there- 
of” —is said in reverent silence by classes in a certain parish 
school before the geography period. The principal in the same 
school declares that her teachers have taught self-sacrifice to 
the school by calling attention to the different scenes of mission- 
ary labors as the children studied the geography of the various 
countries in which the missionaries are at work. The classes 
voted to make an offering every Friday for the missions. Their 
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slogan is: “No luxuries in this school on Friday.” Pennies 
that would have been thus spent go into the mite box beneath the 
crucifix. The same school gave up attending motion pictures 
during November and saved the admission money for Masses 
for the Holy Souls. 

We have many opportunities of teaching religion through 
science. The fundamental truths of higher science are taught 
through observation in the primary and grammar grades. We 
teach the child “to look through nature up to nature’s God,” and 
thus show the children the world in its relation. with the Creator. 
Yet the Church has been called the enemy of science. Canon 
Sheehan tells us, “three-fourths of the world’s inventions sprang 
from the children of the Church— from the discovery of gun- 
powder down to that of dynamic electricity.” It might be well 
to have a graded list of Catholic scientists, and to send the chil- 
dren of the different grades to the public libraries two or three 
times a year for information on these. Eventually they will 
see for themselves that there can be no conflict between real 
science and true religion. It is only of recent years that God 
has been omitted from the text-books of science. Grey, the 
great botanist, Agassiz, the great zoologist, Steele, the editor 
of so many scientific books, mention God frequently and rever- 
ently. 
The Catholic school must find a place for art as well as 
science. Archbishop Spalding said, “Catholics who, in their own 
schools, neglect to train the imagination and to cultivate a taste 
for what is true and noble, are untrue to the Catholic faith.” 
Music and drawing cultivate new senses, teach us to love the 
beautiful and make us watchful of the mind and the heart. 
They both give us the power to bring happiness to others. The 
children trained in ideals of Catholic art will not appreciate 
cheap motion pictures. Since Catholic pictures are less and less 
used in the home, let us place more and more of them in our 
schools. Our Lord’s life and His virtues can be correlated in 
every grade with the study of the works of the best masters. Let 
us teach the children that the Church is a temple of art, its 
altars, statues, and stained-glass windows, works of art. The 
organ should seem to them “an echo from the infinite home 
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of God”, and every hymn should be a prayer. But this is likely 
only where the children sing with sincerity and with an under- 
standing of the words of the hymns. ‘True devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, to our Blessed Lady, and to St. Joseph may 
be inculcated in the teaching of hymns, just as patriotism is in- 
spired by teaching the national airs. Father Dunney, in his ex- 
cellent book The Parish School, says, — ‘Heaven hasten the day 
when every Catholic teacher will be intensely, aggressively, peda- 
gogically conscious of her Catholic heritage.” 

But we cannot claim that our schools rank with the best 
unless we train the body as well as the mind and the heart; we 
must develop strength in our children and help them to “trans- 
form physical strength into intellectual and spiritual power.” 
The war has proved the value of athletic sports; they developed 
initiative, resourcefulness, — kept the men from _ temptation. 
Children are “physical phenomena” in the matter of exercise; 
it is the teacher’s duty to see that all take part in the physical 
exercises. Healthful recreation is an invaluable asset in secur- 
ing the morality of the children; yet some teachers are so ob- 
sessed with intellectual getting and giving that they impair 
the health of the children by depriving them of exercise. A 
class of boys was once kept from recess for a trifling offence. 
The teacher was volubly discoursing on the error of their ways 
while they sat in sad and apparent attention, their hands folded 
on the desk, their eyes immovably fixed on the teacher. The 
principal, passing by, noticed the boys in the front row were all 
spelling in deaf and dumb alphabet, “Rave on, rave on!” This 
teacher thought she was scoring a point. Children are fortunate 
who have nature’s laboratory for a playground, for there they 
learn to love plants and animals, to seek their haunts and watch 
their habits; this is most delightful exercise and helps to make 
children permanently good. 

Some one has said that it was on the playground that the 
world’s great battles were fought, because there the children 
have opportunity for free choice. This choice develops personal 
initiative, and initiative makes for leadership. How we need 
Catholic leaders! Leadership demands an instinct for fairness 
and impartiality. Let the children exercise initiative in the life 
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and activities of the school,—and of the town for that matter; 
there are class discussions, debates, group work where leaders 
are chosen and where children have an opportunity to express 
themselves and to show what is in them. Class organizations 
are an excellent means for developing initiative; they increase 
the ability of the students to understand the viewpoint of their 
schoolmates ; they also help to keep order on the field at recess 
where field guards are chosen; they help the children to rever- 
ence law and order, in short, they give to youth the too-long 
deferred practice of spanning the gap between the will and the 
lower mind. 

Our own encouragement will be the best stimulus in develop- 
ing initiative, as our example is the best incentive to a good life. 
In most cases the teacher is the only heroine the child knows. 
One educator, writing to his daughter, says: “Tell me not what 
you study, tell me who your teacher is”. That is what counts. 
The teacher who is in sympathy with her class encourages them 
in athletics and out-door sports, for such recreation reaches deep 
down into the recesses of human life and is often the means 
of that safe and intelligent yse of leisure considered by many 
educators to be the great object of secular education, 

Although children are better prepared for intellectual work 
after exercise, still they will not love their work unless they un- 
derstand it. Dr. Shields in his Philosophy of Education tells us 
we should teach the child habits of study; and Earhart says, 
“We need to train pupils in right habits of study in order that 
they may learn to work independently in what they have to do; 
they need such habits in school and they need them as children 
and adults in the life out of school.” ‘Training in habits of study 
secures mental discipline, for it teaches the child to think, and 
thinking will result in power and a determination to succeed. 
The principal should supply the teacher with literature on study 
habits, and should arrange the school program so as to provide 
for supervised study. Much of the trouble with discipline comes 
from a lack of study habits. 

Thus far we have called attention to two of the most impor- 
tant subjects for our thought as modern teachers of youth, A 
third subject is the necessity for moral training. Although to 
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train to moral habits is almost axiomatic with us, yet the treat- 
ment of this topic must never be relegated to the commonplace. 
We are admittedly in the lead in this matter. Educators of 
every official rank are giving us full credit for tenaciously hold- 
ing to the moral element as fundamental in our educational sys- 
tem. This is: indeed the heyday of the Catholic teachers; we 
are receiving full credit for our contribution to good citizenship. 
What remains for us is to continue our demonstration of the 
principle that there is no true moral training without a religious 
basis. First of all, we must see that every child in our care 
grows “in age and grace before God and man”. If we have 
instilled Catholic principles, we have trained to habits of mor- 
ality. Religious motives are the only reasonable ones for moral 
practice. Morality means simply fidelity to our duties toward 
God, our neighbor and ourselves. 

What are we doing then to safeguard our children against 
adopting the world’s standard of so-called morality? Social! 
science workers tell us that most of the immorality of the age 
has been traced to the improper use of leisure among the young. 
One thing we can do is to train our youth to ask themselves, 
“Might this dress be an occasion of sin? Does this dancing, 
this motion picture, fully accord with the Catholic notion of 
morality?” That should be their only standard. The teacher 
who creates love for the right because it is pleasing to God, 
and because disloyalty is base and cowardly, has done her whole 
duty toward the formation of religious character. It is for us 
then to be adroit in properly motivating the moral habits of our 
pupils. It is for us so to train that they will prefer the right 
of their own choice. Authority not autocracy is the basis of 
our discipline. We cannot hold ourselves aloof and expect 
obedience through commands only. There must be a sympa- 
thetic contact between us and our pupils, so that we may draw 
them to see that we are training them for the highest liberty 
when we advise them to avoid scrupulously the trammels which 
may force them to a wrong choice. 

But after all, since the child is human, we should not neglect 
his ego altogether. We may use the natural to lead to the super- 
natural. We may appeal to the more human motives also. Thus, 
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when we require exact and willing obedience we may motivate 
our requirement by duty to God and the desirableness of self- 
control; when we require habits of courtesy towards others, we 
may offer as motives not only God’s command of love for our 
neighbor, but also the boy’s own natural desire of self-respect ; 
when we require absolute honor at examinations, we may pre- 
sent as motives not only God’s command for truth and hon- 
esty, but also the acquisition of self-reliance; we teach respect 
for city officials and their ordinances in order to train to 
good citizenship; we draw our pupils to our Blessed Mother, 
to blessed Therese, to train them to lives of purity; to St. Joseph, 
to train them to respect labor. In fine, we lay deep the founda- 
tion of morality, so that they will realize in their lives that “he 
only is free who fears doing wrong, but fears nothing else.” 
There is a type of teacher that offends against morality. Al- 
though she loves her work and puts energy into it, she fails in 
the true purpose of education because she does not develop the 
individual character. She is lynx-eyed where breaches of rule 
are concerned and as severe in punishing slight offences as if 
they were violations of the order of the universe. Invariably 
children brought up in such an atmosphere are deceitful and 
untruthful; their natural liberty was too much restricted; their 
teacher did not respect the Creator’s plan of individual differ- 
ences in temperament and intellect. She tried to torm tnem 
all in one common mould. Children who have too much indi- 
viduality to adjust themselves to such a ready-made form are 
never found on the honor roll. They are usually the lowest in 
rank in her class but frequently the ones to do her school the 
greatest credit in after life. The true teacher expects from the 
nervous child an occasional violation of the rules of her “sit- 
stillery” ; from the quick-tempered child an occasional outburst ; 
from the child of naturally low tendencies and poor home en- 
vironment an occasional infraction in ethical standards; above 
all, she knows that the child of genius never fits into any hard 
and artificial laws. She puts a premium on any good these 
characters do, and encourages them in every way, even while 
she reproves and punishes the wrong with severity or sympatny 
according as her judgment directs. Above all, she leads them 
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to the sacraments, and invokes the Holy Spirit to kindle in them 
the fire of God’s love. “Too much work”, does some one say? 
I hope not. The religious teacher remembers the price,of a 
single soul,—that an infinite God made an infinite sacrifice 
for it,—these considerations energize her to make supreme 
efforts to form Christian character. 

In this survey of the field from within we may have discov- 
ered some weak spots; but, thank God, we have the loyal sup- 
port of our teaching body. Once aware of the danger we will 
prepare to meet it. We have the inestimable advantage of a 
union of prayer. We assemble every morning at the Divine 
Sacrifice. Here let us storm the citadel of Heaven for the 
cause, and surely the resultant strength and grace shall put to 
blush the fruit of all merely self-conceived projects, however 
praiseworthy. 

It rests with Superiors to be generous in equipping the Sisters 
for their tasks, and fair in assigning them work which lies 
within their physical and mental ability; to be provident of in- 
spiration and encouragement. Above all, they must be uncom- 


promising in maintaining the religious spirit absolutely free from 
all taint of worldliness. Our Sisters, passing to and fro in the 
crowded streets, mingling in halls of science with students of 
worldly mind, should be so intimately united with Christ that 
they will radiate His Spirit in whose Presence they walk, and 
who will assuredly give them “that mouth and wisdom which al! 
their adversaries cannot resist.” 





EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION FROM THE 
CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ‘ 


SISTER MARY EBERHARDA, 0. S. F., CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF 
ANGELS, GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


Our subject is educational reorganization from the Catholic 
viewpoint. 


‘Serious at all times as is the educational problem, it has now 
become graver and more complex by reason of the manifold de- 
mands that are made on the school, the changes in industrial con- 
ditions and above all the confusion and error which obscure the 
purposes of life and, therefore, of true education.” 


This excerpt from the Pastoral Letter of our hierarchy strikes 
a note of warning for every Catholic educator, teacher and 


parent throughout the land. It warns us that our schools are 
facing a situation grave in its relation to the faith and morals 
of the rising generation and therefore grave also in its relation 
to the welfare of the country. Everywhere in the educational 
field there is remarkable activity. School systems are being re- 
organized, curricula enriched, methods of teaching refined, the 
academic and professional training of teachers insisted upon, 
and still education is not bringing forth the fruits the nation 
expects and desires. Why this disappointing result? Because, 
as the Pastoral Letter warns us, “confusion and error obscure 
the true purposes of life and therefore of all true education.” 
The sound principles underlying all true education are either 
neglected entirely or deliberately perverted. The true aim of 
education is distorted or lost sight of because secondary aims in 
keeping with the materialistic tendency of the age are brought 
to the front. Man has forgotten the answer to one of the first 
questions of the catechism, to one of the first questions that 
arises in any thinking mind — “Why am I in this world?” 

Who shall answer this question? Who shall turn the educa- 
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tional eye of the nation in the right direction? Who alone can 
do it? The infallible teaching body, the Church, to whom Christ 
said, “Going, therefore, teach ye all nations’. To the Church, 
then, we must turn for sound educational principles and a true 
viewpoint of education. Not alone Catholics but even well 
meaning non-Catholics realize that the Church alone possesses 
true educational principles. .Any unprejudiced student of his- 
tory must acknowledge that the Church has always been the true 
educator of the world. She is not a teacher of to-day, of this 
system or that system, but the exponent of the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, the Great Teacher of mankind. Her system numbers its 
years by centuries, not by decades, her principles have come down 
to us from the beginning of the Christian era. From the pen 
of a non-Catholic we have the following testimonial: “In view 
of the entire situation of public education in the United States, 
shall we not all of us who really believe in God give thanks 
to Him that He has preserved the Roman Catholic Church in 
America to-day true to that theory of education upon which 
our fathers founded the public schools of the nation and which 
has been so madly perverted ?” 

Upon what is this theory of Catholic education founded? 
Upon the answer to the question, “Why am I in this world?” 
Upon that which the Church and therefore the Catholic consid- 
ers to be the end of man — “To know, to love and to serve God 
in this world and to be happy with Him forever in the next”. 
In other words it is founded upon these sayings of the Master 
Himself, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole 
heart, and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole mind and 
with thy whole strength” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself”. Nothing is to be omitted, heart, soul, mind and 
body — all are to be directed toward God. Sierein lies the ulti- 
mate end of all education. 

The Church, true to the commission received from her Divine 
Founder, has ever held up before her children clear, definite 
ideals of life. To help the little ones entrusted to her care to 
attain these ideals is the only aim the Church permits to those 
who teach in His name. Translating the language of the Church 
into the language of modern educational philosophy we may say 
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in the words of the late Dr. Shields, “The unchanging aim of 
Christian education is and always has been to put the pupil into 
possession of a body of truth derived from nature and from 
divine revelation, from the concrete work of man’s hand, and 
from the content of human speech, in order to bring his conduct 
in conformity with Christian ideals and with the standards of 
the civilization of his day”. Here is our aim and in it our Cath- 
olic viewpoint of education. Upon this aim must all reorganiza- 
tion be founded and to this viewpoint must it ever be orientated. 
Let us examine the aim from the Catholic viewpoint. 

First, Christian education must put the pupil into possession 
of a body of truth derived from nature and from divine reve- 
lation, or the truths of science and the truths of religion. Notice 
there is here no severing of science and religion, no conflict be- 
tween science and religion. The crucifix on the walls of the 
science laboratory in our Catholic schools is in perfect harmony 
with the teaching therein given. Can the same be said of the 
public schools of our land? Is education in the public schools 
of our country giving to the child its inheritance of science and 
religion referred to in this first requisite of a true aim? The 
inheritance of science is given: the inheritance of religion is not. 
“The schools are becoming more and more secular, not in the 
negative sense that the term implied in the past, when it meant 
the absence of any positive teaching of religion, but in a newer 
and a positive sense which makes the absence of religion a fun- 
damental article in its educational creed. Most modern educa- 
tional writers and with them the teachers in non-Catholic col- 
leges and schools, emphasize the materialistic doctrine that the 
needs of society and social welfare are the only worth-while 
norms of educational behavior.”* 

Here, then, is our need for reorganization. Religion must be 
sustained in our own schools and must be brought back into all 
other schools. Roger Babson, the great statistician, tells us 
of the necessity for this when he says, “The need of the hour 
is not more factories or more material, not more railroads or 
more steamships, not more armies or more navies, but rather 


1 Shields, Rev. E.— Philosophy of Education, p. 171. 
2 Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, No, 7, Feb., 1922, p. 19. 
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more education based on the plain teaching of Jesus. Religion 
like everything else of value must be taught”. 

Some will meet this demand by the answer, “Religion should 
be taught in the Sunday school or after school hours”. How 
does such a proposition tally with our Catholic viewpoint? Our 
principle is, religion must permeate every hour of the child’s 
life if it is to sanctify the rising generation. The child must 
live in a Catholic atmosphere, not only at home and in church 
but also in school. In other words, the child must breathe the 
calm and peace coming from the discipline of the school, the 
silent teaching of the statues and pictures of the classroom, the 
potent lessons given by the self-control, the obedience to rule, 
and the prayerfulness of the teacher, and the direct lessons in 
religion, including catechism, Bible history and the practices of 
our holy religion. The child is not only to learn its faith but 
to practice this same faith. Sisters who teach Sunday school 
in localities where there is no parish school realize only too well 
how much is lost by those who frequent schools from which re- 
ligion is banished. There is often an apathy, a listlessness, a 
want of knowledge and of piety that saddens the hearts of those 
interested in the future of these Catholic boys and girls. But, 
what about teaching religion after school hours? Let those 
speak who must request pupils to remain after regular school 
hours for choir practice and the like. Will there be an interest 
in the religion class? Will the child love that which is depriving 
him of playtime? Will he consider religion an essential part of 
his education if it is thus superadded to the course? Experience 
proves that he will not. 

Both these propositions, namely, to leave the teaching of reli- 
gion to the Sunday school or to a period after the regular class 
hours of the day, violate the basic principles of our educational 
system. If religion is a factor in education, then formal instruc- 
tion together with religious training should constitute an essen- 
tial part of the daily program; religion should be correlated 
with the other branches of the curriculum and should be the 
dominant note in all training and discipline. The crucial experi- 
ence of recent events has shown only too clearly the moral 
failures that result from an education without religion, and has 
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proven that a.national morality cannot prevail in exclusion of 
religion. As Catholics we are fully convinced of this in theory 
and in practice. Our people have at the cost of great sacrifices 
established elementary schools throughout the country. To-day 
because of the same basic principle we have formulated a high 
school curriculum and are establishing central high schools for 
our Catholic youth. The move, though a new one, is but another 
evidence of the Church’s plasticity, of her power to apply her 
old basic principles to ever changing conditions. What are 
these conditions to-day? 

Compulsory attendance laws, requiring our boys and girls to 
remain in school to the age of sixteen, the child labor law bar- 
ring the child from the workshop and the factory, the require- 
ments for entrance to certain chosen professions, the desire of 
parents to give their children a high school education, the free 
American spirit which desires to give all equal educational ad- 
vantages, combine to make imperative the organization of high 
schools for the youth of our country. Up until late years, and 
in many places even to-day, if the graduates of our elementary 
schools desired, but were not financially able, to attend our Cath- 
olic academies, they were forced by very circumstances to enter 
the public high schools. What was the result? Childhood is 
the time of deep impression, but youth is the time of character- 
formation, the time when our boys and girls begin to think for 
themselves and tend to break away from authority, the time of 
hero worship when they set up for themselves ideals for imi- 
tation. At this era of their lives we transplant them from the 
atmosphere of the Catholic parish school where everything 
breathes of faith, reverence for God and the things of God and 
respect for authority, to an environment from which God is 
banished or spoken of disparagingly, where pupil initiative is at 
a maximum and respect for authority is gradually descending 
toa minimum. If, as we believe, environment has its effect upon 
the subconscious mind and therefore moulds us, what dire 
change in the moulding takes place when our Catholic children 
pass from the parish school to the public high school. It is not 
our purpose to go into details. We all could relate sad experi- 
ences of gradual weakening of faith, a changed way of viewing 
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the authority of Holy Church noticeable in one or the other 
former pupil. 

Let, then, the central Catholic high school movement have 
our cordial support. Our communities are already sorely taxed 
to provide teachers for the elementary schools and academies, 
but let us further the organization of our Catholic educational 
system by preparing our teachers to take their place in the ceu- 
tral Catholic high schools. 

The junior high school movement or the 6-3-3 plan, 
is receiving great attention in the public school system. The 
need for such an arrangement has been ably set forth in the 
pages of the Catholic Educational Association Bulletin. So far 
these schools have not become an integral part of our system, 
but they are gradually entering wherever financial means and 
other necessary conditions for their maintenance exist. 

Let us now retrace our steps and return to the statement of 
aim as given by Dr. Shields. The next truths mentioned are 
those derived from the concrete work of man’s hand and include 
the child’s aesthetic and institutional inheritance. A considera- 
tion of the esthetic inheritance properly belongs to a discussion 
of the curriculum and is, therefore, not within the province of 
this paper. The second part, the institutional inheritance of the 
child, demands our attention because here particularly is the 
Catholic viewpoint to be noted. Let us consider four princi- 
pal forms of this inheritance; namely, the home, .the Church, the 
school, the State. We shall view each from a Catholic stand- 
point so that the province of each in the educational organiza- 
tion may be apparent. 

The home is the first in the order of time and also of im- 
portance. The home is created for the children. In the eyes 
of a Catholic children are gifts of God, heirs of the kingdom 
of Heaven, and parents must see that the child reaches this king- 
dom. “The right of the child to be educated and the duty to 
educate on the part of the parents are reciprocal” (Rosenkranz). 
This duty and right are established on the fact that man has a 
soul created by God and endowed with capacities which need to 
be developed for the good of the individual and the good of 
society. It is essential for every teacher to understand the posi- 
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tion of the home in the scheme of education. The family by 
the natural law is the basic unit of civilization. The State is 
but an organization of family groups. The Church likewise, as 
a society, is built upon the home. Industry and the school are 
outgrowths of the home. The home, then, is the fundamental 
agency of formal education. It lays the foundation of physical, 
intellectual and moral training. Catholic principles teach us that 
the school supplements but does not supplant the home, — it, the 
school, must build upon the foundations laid by the home. So 
true is this that all the efforts of the school to educate a child 
morally are futile if the home example is such as to counteract 
the lessons of the school. Any influence tending to the uplift 
of the home physically, intellectually and morally reacts bene- 
ficially upon the school. The movement of “home education’, 
that is, educating the home to its duties, is receiving an access 
of strength from the philanthropic tendencies of the day. Or- 
ganizations to draw the home and school into closer cooperation 
are being formed. In fact, there is a growing conviction that if 
any real progress is to be made toward the betterment of many 
of our pupils, especially the abnormal and backward children, 
the beginning of the work must take place in the home. Dr. 
Jordan of the Catholic University beautifully expressed 
the work of the home as an educational agency, when he said, 
“Later education is a blossoming and fruiting of the seed that 
has been firmly rooted in the fertile soil of peaceful, happy, God- 
fearing homes”. 

While the home limits its educational functions to the mem- 
bers of the family, the Church, the second educative agency, 
exercises the teaching function to all mankind of every race and 
color, of every age and clime. It is owing to her plasticity that 
the Church can accommodate herself to all nations, at all times 
and under all governments. The Church teaches through various 
channels; her Councils, her official literature, the personal ex- 
ample and lives of her saints, her art, her music, her sacraments, 
her liturgy, her schools. But it matters not through what chan- 
nels she exercises her functions as teacher, her methods are 
always the same. They were bequeathed to her by her Founder 
as an essential part of the trust which works unfailingly for the 
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salvation of the world.* If reorganization is to take place in our 
schools or in our systems, it must come from within the Church, 
from the official teaching body and not from outside, from the 
public school or the State. The training of teachers in our 
novitiates and motherhouses, the courses of study to be followed, 
the text-books to be used in our schools, are all subject to 
diocesan regulations. We look to the Ordinaries of our various 
dioceses and the diocesan superintendents to guard our schools 
and our teachers from outside influence under whatever form 
it may appear. ; 

This brings us to a consideration of the third educative agency, 
the school. Where does the school receive its authority to edu- 
cate the child? From the parent and from the Church. First 
from the parent. Parental rights are natural rights and there- 
fore inalienable. They flow from the natural relation between 
parent and child. They are given by nature and nature’s God. 
To the school parents have delegated one of their most impor- 
tant rights and its correlative duty—the education of their 
children. The Church also has delegated her teaching power, 
within certain limits, to the school. The school must hold fast 
to the fundamental principles of Christian education. It needs 
only a cursory study of the tendencies of present-day systems 
of educational thought to realize how faulty their basic prin- 
ciples are. They say, “follow nature, let the instincts rule, do 
not exert authority from without, allow the child to.follow his 
interests, do not force him to do that which he does not like, 
let him take the initiative”. Follow this counsel and where shall 
we end? Is this method fitting a child for life? Assuredly not, 
for in real life, in every department that can be conceived, we 
are forced by grave necessity to do the will of others and in the 
way that others present, rather than our own will in our own 
way. 

_ In contrast to this ideal of public education, Catholic prin- 
ciples tell us, educate the physical nature of the child but within 
certain bounds. For though we do desire our pupils to possess 
a sound mind in a sound body, physical well-being is with us a 





8 Shields, Rev. E.— Philosophy of Education, pp. 305-806. 
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secondary not an ultimate aim in education. Play, motor activity 
in the classroom, physical exercises, school and home gardens, all 
aid in the physical training of the child. However, physical 
training is really within the province of the home rather than of 
the school. “ 

What is our duty as to the instincts? Shall we eradicate 
them? No, they are God-given and therefore have their use 
and their place in the education of the child. Some are to be 
encouraged, others are to be redirected into other channels than 
those in which they would naturally function. The Church in 
her convefsion of the pagan and barbarian nations has shown 
us how to use the principle of substitution in our training of 
the instincts. One need only glance around in the world to-day to 
see the dire results following upon a weakening of the principle of 
‘authority. Anarchy and Socialism, the two great foes of the 
Church and of society, are an outcome of the absence of reli- 
gion in the schools and’ of a consequent weakening of the prin- 
ciple of authority which is so important an element of religious 
training. The child must be taught to act in accordance with 
the dictates of authority and then led to discover the reasonable- 
ness and justification of the authority. Our schools must hold 
fast to this principle or they will be swept into the general tide. 

The doctrine of interest should receive attention. Our Divine 
Model, the Perfect Teacher of Mankind, interested His hearers 
by His manner, His words, His concrete illustrations of abstract 
truths. A study of Our Lord’s method of teaching will reveal 
all the pedagogical principles we need. 

“Do not force a child to do that which he does not like” and 
we prepare him for an unhappy future. Upon no ground can 
such a training be justified. Character-formation is acknowl- 
edged to be the great desideratum in education. Where there 
is no training in overcoming self only a weak character will re- 
sult and the purposes of education will be defeated. “Let the 
children take the initiative’. If we do so,*what will become of 
religion, of moral conduct? There is a place for his initiative, 
and Catholic education alone has given scope to true pupil initia- 
tive and self-activity as a secondary but not as a primary. fea- 
ture in its scheme of education. 
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The Catholic University by its courses in primary and gen- 
eral ‘methods, philosophy and psycho.ogy of education, school 
management and administration, has for some years been pre- 
paring diocesan superintendents and teachers to carry on the 
work of education from this true Catholic viewpoint. Students 
of these courses return to their respective dioceses enthusiastic, 
resolved and eager to put into immediate use the lessons learned 
there. At times, because other workers in the same field are not 
educated up to these ideals or because all are not in sympathy 
with the texts and methods proposed, the high resolves formed 
at the University are not carried into effect. One important step 
in reorganization would be to adopt the text-books and the pri- 
mary methods advanced by the faculty of the Sisters’ College. 
Such a plan would iead to solidarity in our system. We would 


be sure of-our Catholic principles. I realize that there are cir-° 


cumstances that militate against such a plan, also that many edu- 
cators do not believe in making any positive regulations regard- 


ing the texts to be used in our schools. It is a matter for deep 
thought. Personally, I think the excellent work done in the 
educational department of the Catholic University of America 
wou'd be more widespread and beneficial in its results if the 
above plan were carried into effect. 


A favorable feature of the reorganization of our system: is the 
affiliation of our high schools and colleges to the Catholic Uni- 
versity. This is in strict accord with the wishes of Pope Leo 
XIII, for he says, “We exhort you all that you shall take care 
to affiliate with your university, your seminaries, colleges and 
other Catholic institutions according to the plan suggested in the 
Constitutions, in such a manner as not to destroy their auton- 
omy”. Though mindful of the objections that are often made, 
namely, that the cost of examinations is too great, that the 
teacher never sees the failures made by her pupils in the ex- 
aminations, I advocate very strongly this method of affiliation. 
Joining our school, as it does, to the centre of Catholic unity in 
the United States, it has a silent yet potent influence on the chil- 
dren’s minds. The diploma granted to those who complete even 
the minimum requirements is a guarantee of the excellence of 
the work done and demands recognition wherever it is presented. 
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The subject of text-books is a vital one. There are to-day in 
the educational market series of readers founded upon evolu- 
tionary principles and the culture epocli theory. The poison is 
so insidious that one not trained in Catholic philosophy may fail 
to detect the false basis. Science texts should be submitted to 
a careful and critical examination before being adopted for use 
in our schools. Histories, especially those used in high schools, 
should present correct ideals to the youth of the day. Our only 
safeguard is to use the texts prescribed by diocesan regulations. 
It is supposed that these have been well examined before being 
placed upon the approved lists. 

Educational reorganization must take account of the prob'em 
of retardation which is so great an evil to the individual, the 
teacher and the school. Several plans have been suggested as. 
solutions of this problem. Scientific investigations have shown 
that retardation and even some species of juvenile criminality 
are traceable to physical defects which might have been remedied 
had they received timely attention. Therefore the carrying out 
of a health education program sanctioned by the diocesan school 
authorities is recommended as a method of eliminating the evil 
of retardation. Some retarded pupils belong to the class of so- 
called “backward children”. Pupils are not usually backward 
in every branch of the curriculum. The supervising principal 
examines the records of these pupils and consults with the reg- 
ular class teacher to find out where the deficiency ‘ies. She then 
organizes special classes for these pupils and appoints a special 
teacher to carry on the work. A backward pupil remains with 
his own class except during that lesson or lessons in which he is 
deficient. For example, a pupil is backward in arithmetic. 
When the arithmetic period arrives that pupil retires to the spe- 
cial class where he receives instruction in arithmetic befitting 
his mentality and attainments. During a'l the other lessons of 
the day, he takes part in the regular class exercises. This 
method prevents his being marked out by his companions as 
mentally deficient ; it also he!ps him where ‘help is most needed. 
Such a procedure will prevent a large share of retardation of 
pupils. Our Catholic school system needs to organize such 
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classes.. In several parishes where this latter method has been 
tried the retarded pupil is now an unknown quantity. 

Successful organization of any system depends upon the head. 
The success of our educational system depends to a great extent 
upon the existence of supervising principals in all schools having 
at least eight classrooms. If one feature of our work more than 
another needs to be stressed it is this one. The visits of health 
doctors and truant officers, the clerical work now required of the 
principal, the general management of the entire school, the as- 
sistance that ought to be given to young and inexperienced teach- 
ers, —all call for the appointment of a supervising principal if 
efficient work is to be done by the individual school and the sys- 
tem at large. 

While we dare not and will not follow the educational system 
of the State in its principles, text-books and methods, there is 
one place in which we may follow its organization. I refer to 
the system of grading. In matter of grading it is often ad- 
visable to follow the educational system of State or county to 
facilitate the recognition of elementary and secondary credits 
if our pupils afterwards enter medical, scientific, or engineering 
colleges. Our young people have been debarred from entrance 
to their chosen professions because, though the grades mentioned 
on their certificates met with the entrance requirements, the sub- 
ject-matter covered did not. Such occurrences sometimes hinder 
the good work done by our schools. 

We have dwelt at length upon the various features of school 
reorganization, let us now turn attention to the last institutional 
inheritance — the State. 

The traditional American attitude toward education recog- 
nizes in the State the right to insist that its citizens be educated, 
the right to provide ample opportunity for their education from 
public resources, but acknowledges in the parent the right and 
even the duty to select the kind of education he desires his child 
to have. This we have called the traditional American attitude, 
for there is to-day an attitude that by no means acknowledges 
the right or duty of the parent here expressed but would dele- 
gate to the State all such rights. What is the right of the State 
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from the Catholic viewpoint? The Pastoral Letter previously 
mentioned says: 


“In accordance with the purpose (of the Constitution) the 
State has the right to insist that its citizens shall be educated. 
It should encourage among the people such a love of learning 
that they will take the initiative and, without constraint, provide 
for the education of their children. Should they, through negli- 
gence or lack of means fail to do so, the State has the right to 
establish schools and take other legitimate means to safeguard its 
vital interests against the dangers which result from ignorance”. 


No Catholic will fail to admit the State’s right to inspect 
school buildings from the viewpoint of safety and hygiene, nor 
are we bothered by their visits and their observation of our 
work. The State may insist on a certain standard of excellence 
being reached by all schools within its boundaries. We should, 
however, beware of placing our schools under public authority, 
of recognizing any supposed right on_the part of the State to 
control our curriculum, our text-books or the methods we should 
use. 

With this explanation of the State’s right in education, we 
complete the discussion of organization with reference to the 
institutional inheritance of the child. With the inheritance de- 
rived from the content of human speech this discussion will not 
directly concern itself. 

The final statement in our aim of Christian education informs 
us that we are to provide the pupil with his fivefold inheritance 
“in order to bring his conduct into conformity with Christian 
ideals and with the standards of the civilization of his day”. 
Catholic education has always provided its pupils with high 
ideals — Christ Himself, His Blessed Mother, the saints and 
heroes of God. It teaches justice, charity, fair play, obedience 
to proper authority; it trains its pupils to be primarily intelli- 
gent practical Catholics, prospective citizens of Heaven; and as 
a result of this, creditable citizens of earth. It is because of its 
emphasis upon religion as the animating motive of true citizen- 
ship, that the Church is one of the best agencies for training 
citizens. That citizens may have the requisite knowledge to per- 
form their civic duties as the Church expects and the country 
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demands, the foundation must be laid in the school. Hence even 
in our elementary schools there should be a uniform course of 
study and a standard text in civic education, Then will our 
pupils become practically and theoretically capable of helping 
themselves and the nation to realize the generally accepted aims 
and ideals of American democracy. 


In conclusion, let me refer to a point that concerns our teach- 
ers as the principal factor in this work of educational reorgani- 
zation. It is this. If our teachers are to keep in sight the Cath- 
olic viewpoint in education and preserve intact the fundamental 
principles of our system, it is essential that they, the teachers, 
receive their normal and college training under Catholic aus- 
pices. The State normal and the non-Catholic college or uni- 
versity are not the proper professional training schools for our 
religious. We all agree that religion must permeate the heart 
and pulse of the Catholic system. That it may continue to do 
so our teachers must imbibe their training from a Catholic view- 
point. Our Catholic colleges throughout the land are in the per- 
son of their respective faculties sacrificing every moment of 
time, every energy of heart and mind to give our sister- 
hoods the advantages of a thorough academic and professional 
college training in keeping with Catholic doctrine and Catholic 
philosophy. What view of literature and of historical questions 
can our teachers give their high school pupils if they, the for- 
mer, have received their training in institutions inimical to the 
Church and subversive of her faith? Will not the very atmos- 
phere of our classrooms become charged with views that would 
not stand the crucial test of Catholic principles? 

As we have said before, the poison of a false philosophy is 
so insidious that even the keenest intellect often fails to detect 
it in our readers, histories and scientific texts. How will our 
teachers be able to cope with these difficulties unless their train- 
ing in philosophy and psychology has been under Catholic pro- 
fessors, imbued with Catholic principles? The question is a vital 
one, particularly now when State certification is drawing many 
religious to the State normals or to courses given by State 
normal professors. The fear has been expressed that if we do 
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not guard our religious against this outside influence our schools 
will become Catholic only in name. 

If we, who are entrusted with the training of young religious 
teachers or are in any way responsible for that training, see 
that the principles which lie at the véry base of our system are 
safe-guarded, then shall our teachers remain as they have always 
been, co-laborers of Jesus Christ. Their silent partnership with 
Him will then be such that every look, word and act of theirs 
will lead the souls of the children to God, the Alpha and Omega 
of all true education. 





STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN HIGH SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


SISTER MARIA KOSTKA, S. S. J., MT. ST. JOSEPH COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE, CHESTNUT HILL, PA. 


The fundamental changes operating in society to-day reach out 
and influence every branch of the great organization, and at 
times furnish some justification for the spirit of fear that stirs 
within us,— fear as to what will be the issue of the headlong 
race into which the great mass of humanity has apparently 
plunged. That some of these changes merit stern disapproval 
goes without saying, but we question the wisdom of the whole- 
sale condemnation that now and then finds utterance. An article 
read recently in a certain number of The Catholic World con- 
tains the following passage: ‘We may deplore that the stream 
has passed the romantic scenery through which its. course once 
flowed, but we are powerless to turn the current back. Its on- 
coming strength is so ominous that no wise man can stand long 
on its banks without seeing the urgent need of providing fresh 
outlets for its impetuosity, lest it should come upon him un- 
awares, and sweep him away in a roaring inundation.” This 
might easily be a philosophic reflection on the present-day prob- 
lematic situation, but as a matter of fact it was written just 
half a century ago, and while it indicates a wholesome attitude 
towards inevitable change, it proves too that human nature re- 
mains the same; man is ever inclined to crown the past with a 
halo. never discernible when that now glorious past was still a 
prosaic and a difficult present. 

It would not be possible, then, that one of the most important 
branches of the great social system, namely, education, should 
remain unaffected by this organic change. A consideration of 
one of the movements thus created, an innovation in methods 
of school administration, is the subject of this paper. 

The movement towards pupil participation in school admin- 

(540) 
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istration seeks to justify itself on the score that it contributes 
to social efficiency by socializing pupils, and thus prepares them: 
in a more complete way for the life that awaits them outside 
the school. The complex demands of social life in a democracy 
require that its future citizens be adjusted to the conditions 
which prevail in the community: that they be trained to take 
their places as efficient units in the larger life of society. They 
must, in consequence, be taught to understand the value of co- 
operation, the need of “team work”, and the principle of mutual 
dependence; and together with a consciousness of the signifi- 
cance of social life and its exactions, they must be trained in the 
practice of the social or cooperative virtues. Wherefore, it is 
felt that the school, as far as practicable, to be true to its mis- 
sion must utilize every effort to produce these aims. The ele- 
mentary school will contribute its share largely through the so- 
cialized recitation, group assignments, and similar devices. The 
field of the high school is a broader one and offers larger op- 
portunities, mainly through the exercise of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. These activities help to make the school a cross section 
of social life as it exists, and, incidentally, create and foster a 
good school spirit. 

It is not my intention, however, to project an elaborate gov- 
ernmental scheme regulating the conduct of this method, but 
simply to present to you some of the opinions held on student 
participation in high school administration by those engaged in 
the work of education, both Catholic and non-sectarian. 

Some idea of the attitude on the subject in Catholic school 
circles was obtained through replies to a brief questionnaire sent 
to sixty academies and high schools throughout the United 
States. Though there was but a fifty per cent response to this 
request, the information obtained was most helpful, and grateful 
recognition is here made of the cordial cooperation of those 
whose interest and’ sympathy sustained the courage of the in- 
vestigator. Information on the following questions was so- 
licited : 


1. Does any form of organized participation in school admin- 
istration exist in your school? If so, please outline plan. If not, 
kindly state your attitude regarding it. 
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2. How long has the present organization been operative? 

3. What contact does the organization have with the faculty? 

4. What part does the organization play in the life of the 
school ? 


Of the thirty replies received, twelve answered the question 
with a decided “no”; eleven schools admitted a favorable atti- 
tude toward student participation, though it had no place in their 
system of government; six schools were strongly affirmative; 
one, no longer carrying an academic department, voiced no at- 
titude on the method. One correspondent, viewing the system 
unfavorably, declared that girls in academic classes are children 
yet, in need of discipline themselves, rather than privileged to 
train others in discipline. Yet, another mail brought this con- 
trary opinion: “In recent years, we have found our girls more 
mature in judgment and therefore capable of a certain amount 
of self-governmemnt under the guidance of their prefects and 
class teachers”. In a certain school where the system has been 
adopted, each class is organized under the direction of its own 
officers, with a member appointed each year to represent the 
class at the general meetings. These representatives report to 
the classes the results of the general meetings, with any sugges- 
tion for the general good of the school. The method has been 
in operation-for five years. Contact between the organization 
and the faculty is secured by the appointment of a member of the 
faculty as moderator to each class. The organization plays a 
vital part in the life of the school, being the medium through 
which events are brought to the notice of the studént body. 

It may not be amiss here to note some results of a similar in- 
vestigation made among the public high schools of Pennsylvania. 
Of two hundred schools solicited, one hundred and fifty replied, 
showing that in forty-two schools some form of student par- 
ticipation exists, either as a formal organization with constitu- 
tion and by-laws, or as an informal organization; nine schools 
have abandoned the plan after a trial; twelve favor the idea; 
eighty-seven merely state that they are without any such form 
of government. Where the system exists, contact between fac- 
ulty and student organization is secured by group advisers. The 
report of the Survey of the Public Schools of Philadelphia made 
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by the Pennsylvania State Department of Public Instruction 
gives fifty pages to the consideration of this method of govern- 
ment. Every phase of student participation is therein discussed, 
and at every stage of the process the direction of an adviser 
drawn from the faculty is insisted upon. The following recom- 
mendation is offered: That principals and teachers recognize 
and use for training in citizenship the educative opportunities 
offered by pupil participation in government. 

A paper read at the Twenty-sixth Annual Conference of 
Catholic Colleges, held in May, 1922, at Ware, England, gives 
us a glimpse into the attitude across the water on this vital sub- 
ject. Before entering into its consideration, we might note for 
a moment a phase in the political organization of that country 
to-day. The Laborites, with their admittedly radical tendencies, 
have achieved recognition as the official opposition to the gov- 
ernment in power. As a fully organized political party, carrying 
their own political, economic and social program, they make a 
wide appeal. The heads of the nation evidently realize the 
psychologic factor in the situation, and are endeavoring to meet 
and control it by constitutional methods. The paper read at St. 
Edmund’s and the discussion it provoked, indicate that the 
method of school administration used in training the Catholic 
youth growing up in an atmosphere surcharged with democracy, 
is characterized by political philosophy. The method is known 
as “The Prefect System”, and according to the Very Rev. 
Canon Myers, one of several persons who discussed the paper, 
“it throws into the hands of children powers which at first sight 
they might seem to be incapable of wielding,—yet by this means and 
under wise guidance, qualities and resources, hitherto unexpected, 
are developed, and boys and girls who have exercised power in 
this way come to have an experimental knowledge of the diffi- 
culties as well as the privileges of authority”. 


The writer of the paper describing the system had experi- 
mented upon it with marked success in the school under her care. 
Begun in an informal and unofficial way it had been allowed to 
grow in proportion to the character of the response. She had 
found the children wise in their estimate of character, not giving 
power to the lazy, the troublesome, or the weakling; she had 


- 
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noticed, also, that it had served to develop both judgment and 
a sense of justice, and had proved valuable in its tendency to 
foster independence of character and to create and encourage 
initiative. I leave it to my audience to agree or not to a remark 
made by the Canon in summing up the discussion at that con- 
ference: ‘Undoubtedly the system of self-government has much 
in common with the mentality of English schools in general —a 
mentality not found in other countries”. 

A general consideration, then, of the attitude evinced on stu- 
dent participation in high school administration reveals that op- 
position to the method is based on the immaturity of the student, 
or on her lack of a sense of responsibility, or on the fact that 
the method develops only a few leaders out of the great body 
of students. 

With regard to the immaturity of the student, it is to be noted 
that while some teachers make this the ground for their objection, 
others report that in recént years they have found their girls 
more mature in judgment. As to the lack of a sense of re- 
sponsibility, certainly a student body so characterized does not 
deserve the privilege of representative government. But are we 
willing to admit this to be the fruit of our years of training? Is 
not this the very thing we are seeking to remedy? Can one 
cultivate a sense of responsibility without carrying responsibility 
of some kind? When, then, and how is the training to begin? 
Anent the limited leadership objection, the idea is not to develop 
a few leaders, but to provide opportunity for all to develop ac- 
cording to their capacity. We are/not oblivious of the fact that 
constituencies cease to govern when all power is conferred on 
the few, but there are no life offices in this plan, officers may be 
changed at annual or even semi-annual elections. 

It is true, the name itself of student-government in any form 
is sufficient to rouse the antagonism of some persons. There are 
the conservative teachers, unwilling to venture upon a system 
whose good results they doubt; the autocratic teachers, unwilling 
to part with a fraction of power; the routine teachers, who have 
settled comfortably. (or is it uncomfortably?) into an estab- 
lished method. Concerning those who depend more or less for 
success on the older methods of discipline, the report of the 
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Philadelphia Public School Survey contains this trenchant re- 
mark: “They must modify their method of work to enter suc- 
cessfully into a situation where a premium is placed on pupils’ 
initiative, cooperation, and leadership. Such teachers must 
change their ways, for they belong to a vanishing race”. 

Working on the hypothesis of success, let us see how the 
method may serve as a worthy factor in character-formation and 
in the cultivation of ‘the civic virtues. To begin with, it rouses 
interest in the technique of government. The XIX Amendment, 
with all that it implies, makes this an absolute necessity for girls 
in the high school grades. Then it teaches how to lead, how to 
select a leader wisely, and how to cooperate for the common 
good. It presents difficulties and obligations for both the gov- 
erning and the governed; a positive attitude replaces a negative 
one as the pupil is forced to make decisions. It teaches how 
‘o assume_responsibility and make good, the teacher advising 
tactfully but not too much. The contact thus made between “the 
closeup and intimate view” of the student, and “the all-round 
and distant view” of adviser and principal is a mutual benefit. 
Whereas, hitherto, the vision of the student has been focused on 
her own narrow path, her view is now made to include fellow 
beings who have right of way as well as she. She ceases to be 
an individualist, and begins to acquire at least some of the quali- 
ties of an altruist, and charity, often buried in her heart, is 
brought: to the surface in word and deed. Finally, since this 
method finds its chief exercise in after-school activities, it makes 
for all-round development. The school does not function merely 
as a storehouse of mental pabulum; and character training the- 
ories are afforded ample opportunity for practice. The athletic 
and social features that are the principal modus operandi of the 
method take cognizance of the many-sidedness of human beings, 
and aim towards the proportional development of each. De- 
scribing the benefits of athletic organization, one senior high 
school student says: 


“Many lessons learned by the athlete are of lasting benefit. 
For instance, a primary lesson in athletics is obedience, prompt, 
unquestioning, and far beyond the mere letter. Courage, déter- 
mination, endurance, are born of the game, to say nothing of 
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loyalty to team and captain. Above all; the athlete must learn 
self-control, which will stand her in good stead when the binomial 
theorem has long escaped her memory.” 


The social features include class entertainments, dramatics, 
card parties, etc., the planning and the work of which are done 
by the students under the direction of a moderator. High school 
publications are likewise socializing agencies. In the work con- 
nected with them pupils discover how to deal with human nature 
and learn the reason for failure; girls of one group work en- 
thusiastically with those of another group to attain desired re- 
sults; the practice of presenting their views at staff meetings 
enables them to take the floor with ease, and surely the reasons 
are many and cogent to-day why we should wish our girls 
trained to this impromptu floor discussion. 

In concluding this phase of the subject, let me say that any 
attempt to graph results of the method will not produce an un- 
wavering line of success, for the conditions that determine it are 
dependent on human nature, and human nature is widely variant. 
Fluctuations in the quality of leadership will send the curve up 
or down. But shall we abandon a good idea because results 
sometimes fall below the standard? A time of poor leadership 
simply calls for more direct influence on the part of the adviser. 
Again, a plan that works successfully in one school is not guar- 
anteed to work equally well elsewhere, for each school has a situ- 
ation peculiar to itself, and the method must be adapted to suit 
the particular needs of that situation’ There is one circum- 
stance, however, common to all and vital to success, — the need 
of untiring, sympathetic, self-sacrificing cooperation on the part 
of the faculty. 

The wisely conservative spirit characteristic of religious life 
tends to make us look askance at all symptoms of faddism, but 
the introduction of this element into school administration is not 
a fad. It is but carrying into school methods the element of or- 
ganization existing in religious community life. It is an estab- 
lished fact that both the British Constitution and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States were largely inspired by the constitu- 
tion of great religious orders, especially the Dominican. An ar- 
ticle on “What Constitutional Liberty Owes to Religious Or- 
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ders” in the October, 1918, American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
contains a passage which seems to me quite applicable to the 
question under discussion. It reads: 


“The last and the youngest must be treated as a rational human 
being, and his feelings no less than his convictions must receive 
due. consideration. Those exercising the highest authority wiil 
do full justice to the peculiar duties of their position, in propor- 
tion as they confide to subordiriate officers the freest exercise of 
authority compatible with their respective positions. Members 
of local subordinate administrations never give the best results 
under any system which requires them to forego all deliberation 
and become mere machines to carry out the wishes of those in 
higher authority. Men of the highest ability and virtue are 
chosen to deal with the important affairs of a nation or an insti- 
tution; but there are always others — less able, less virtuous, if 
you will—capab'e of dealing with less important interests in 
their own immediate surroundings. No one head or executive 
has time and opportunity to look after every detail, and, within 
his own limited sphere of jurisdiction, every responsible person 
demands some scope: for initiative.” 


In conclusion, it may be said that in matters of discipline Holy 
Mother Church herself is not dogmatic. She knows how to yield 
to the necessities of time and place, and ever opens wide her 
arms to every movement’ that may be turned to divine account, 
however lowly the source from which the impulse emanates. 





SOME FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND GEORGE JOHNSON, PH. D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The studious observer of the trend of Catholic education at 
the present moment cannot help but wonder at times if we are 
not something like the man in the Epistle of St. James’ who 
looked at his countenance in a mirror and going away forgot 
what manner of man he was. To us it has been given in the 
wonderful ways of God’s love to have the law of perfect liberty 
constantly before our gaze. We are the heirs of Eternal Truth. 
We behold the world and its affairs not through a glass darkly 
but with the eyes of faith... Yet there are times when we seem 
forgetful of our heritage, when we conduct ourselves as though 
fascinated by the darkness. Perhaps we are a bit overwhelmed 
at the sight of the tremendous activity that is going forward 
under the aegis of secular education, its contrast with our more 
modest efforts causing a haunting sense of inferiority. Or per- 
haps the fear bred of threatened persecution is inspiring confi- 
dence in the half-measure of compromise. Whatever the cause 
may be, Catholic education at times seems anxious to wear some 
of the finery and ape some of the manners of an education that 
is secular. It seems inclined to make the experiment, fore- 
doomed to failure, of reconciling Christ with Mammon. Con- 
sequently it would not seem a waste of time, on an occasion such 
as this, to pause and take an account of ourselves. It might 
prove ‘helpful for us to concentrate our gaze upon our reflection 
shining forth from the mirror of God’s truth, to recall funda- 
mental principles and to scrutinize our plans and our policies in 
their light. 

Because it is based on the teachings of Jesus Christ and be- 
cause its primary purpose is the spread of His Kingdom, the 
Catholic school must always differ radically from any other type 

(548) . 
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of school, and that on three counts. It must differ in its aim, 
in its attitude toward those who are being educated and in the 
means it uses. If there is no essential difference between Cath- 
olic and secular education in these three respects, then it is hard 
to conceive of any sufficient reason for the maintenance of a 
system. But there is a difference, deep and irreconcilable, and 
from this difference we derive the very reason of our existence. 

Take first the question of aims. The secular school defines 
its aim in terms of social and civic betterment. On the face of 
things this aim would seem noble enough. To improve the 
character of society, to make the world a better place to live in, 
to eliminate social evils and to bring about the reign of universal 
happiness and contentment — surely this is an inspiring dream. 
Herbert Spencer defined it as education for “complete living”, 
contemporary philosophers refer to it as education for social effi- 
ciency. Can the Catholic school take for itself an ideal more 
worthy? 

But let us examine the implications of this theory. To begin 
with it exalts the group over the individual. It amounts to mass 
education. The individual is important only in as far as he is 
a contributing factor in group welfare. In himself he is of no 
positive value. The norm of all his activities is whatever society 
may deem essential to its well-being. 

Thus society, or its organized means of expression, the State, 
becomes the final arbiter of all things. Morality becomes a mat- 
ter of social expediency, a compromise between what the State 
desires and what the individual can accomplish without undue 
strain. Moral values come to attach themselves only to activi- 
ties of an overt character, — activities that openly affect society. 
The whole range of private and individual thought and deed 
comes to be regarded as unmoral, is divested of every moral 
aspect. Men excuse their so-called private vices with the 
sophistry that they are hurting no one. They even defend their 
revolt against authority in these matters on the ground that by 
giving free rein to their impulses they are developing their 
personalities unto the better uses of society. 

Meanwhile, of course, the things of this life are regarded as 
the ultimate and rational goal of all human endeavor. Heaven, 
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they tell us, is rescued from the nebulous region of superstitious 
speculation and brought down to earth. Belief in a future life is 
dismissed as unworthy of serious attention. The world and the 
things of this world are all that matters. Religion is a conven- 
ient instrument to be used for the purposes of restraint when 
men are not enlightened enough to act from more intelligent 
motives. But it is a temporary expedient and the time wi:l come 
when it will be necessary no longer. 

Naturally the State assumes a sovereignty that is almost un- 
limited. The logical result of the theory of social efficiency as 
the aim of education would be a system of organized living such 
as is being tried out in Russia at the present moment. Only a 
degree separates the thinking of some of the most blatant 
apostles of the “new education” here in America and that of 
Lenin and Trotzky. 

Contrast herewith the aim of Catholic education. The Cath- 
olic school is just- one instrument developed by the Catholic 
Church to carry on her work of sanctifying souls. The aim of 
Catholic education can be perfectly expressed in the words of 
St. Paul, that all may meet in the unity of faith and grow up 
unto the fullness of the age and stature of Christ. The indi- 
vidual and his perfection is the primary consideration. He is 
possessed of an immortal soul and a supernatural destiny. He 
was not made for this world, which is but a place of probation. 
Union with God is the ultimate aim of his existence. Each and 
every man, woman or child in this world is precious in the sight 
of God, purchased with the blood of God made man. Catholic 
education is essentially ascetic in character. The school period 
for the Catholic child is the seeding time of sanctity, where he 
learns the great lesson of his relationship with God and his re- 
sponsibility for every thought and word and deed, however hid- 
den, to Him Who made Him, Whose Eternal Will is the final 
norm of all his activities. 

But what of the good of society? Is Catholic education anti- 
social? By no means, but rather it is social in the only real 
sense of the word. There is the Second Commandment which 
is like unto the First ; there is the love of neighbor, the necessary 
complement of the love of God. The true Christian labors for 
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the good of society, for the improvement of the conditions of 
living, not because he is a creature of society, not because he 
expects his heaven here on earth, but because his life is a lie if 
he professes to love God and forgets his neighbor. His motive 
for being a good Christian is the love of God. His concept of 
right and wrong goes far deeper than mere social expediency. 
His is not a life of social service, but of Christian charity. He 
labors for social betterment because he loves his brother, realizes 
that whatever he does to the least of his fellow men he does for 
Christ. He would remove from the face of the earth as far as 
in him lies, all ugliness, all evil, all unnecessary suffering, all 
injustice, because these things hold men back from complete 
union with God, their real happiness. But he never forgets that 
it will profit a man nothing to gain the whole world, if he loses 
his soul. 


There is even as great a difference between the Catholic and 
the secular viewpoint concerning the nature of the child. The 
secularist sees in the child a reacting organism, much more com- 
plex but not essentially different from the brute. Given a definite 


situation and he will react in a more or less definite way. True, 
his reaction cannot be predicted with the same certainty as that 
of the animal, but that is due to the inadequacy of our present 
knowledge of child nature. It surely is not due to any myth 
like freedom of the will, — which Dewey calls a canny phrase 
by which we excuse our own ignorance, — or to any unscientific 
entity like a soul. The function of the school is to supply the 
proper environment for bringing out and developing the various 
tendencies of the child. But this must be effected in such a way 
as not to thwart the development of free personality. The child 
must be prepared to experiment, not forced to conform. Let 
him be endowed with the power of self-expression. Have a care 
about the use of repression, for this may engender some dan- 
gerous mental complex. Attempt to enlighten him, but do not 
force his will. 

But the Church tells us that the child is more than an animal ; 
he is a creature endowed with an immortal soul. Moreover, 
he has a will that is free; he can determine his own actions and 
is not the creature of his environment. His individuality is not 
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developed by allowing him to give free reign to his impulses, 
but by schooling him to self-sacrifice. He finds his life by losing 
it. For ali human tendencies are not good. Some of them are 
manifestly evil, not because they do not minister to the present 
needs of society, but because they lead to actions that are con- 
trary to the will of God. The fact that these tendencies are 
present is due to original sin. Man fell from the high estate to 
which God had called him and finds himself weak and ignorant 
and possessed of a strong tendency to evil. Man, it_is true, has 
certain things in common with the lower animals, but he also 
has many things in common with the angels. It is true that 
undue repression and force are harmful in the education of a 
child, but that does not affect the truth that a child must learn 
early in life the art of self-control and self-discipline. He must 
be taught to conform to certain laws and rules, must be taught 
to realize that life will always be a warfare between stirrings 
that are noble and tendencies that are base. Above all the Cath- 
olic child must be led to appreciate the fact that he is a child of 
God by reason of the saving waters of baptism that were poured 
out upon him, that his destiny is a state of happiness that tran- 
scends all things natural, that in achieving that destiny, he must 
depend on something more than his own natural powers, that his 
reason unaided cannot know the truth, nor his will unassisted 
fulfill the law, that he is not sufficient unto himself, but his suff- 
ciency comes from God. 

Now if Catholic teaching implies certain definite conclusions 
concerning the aims of education and the nature of the one who 
is educated, it stands to reason that the Catholic school will have 
to employ specific means in carrying out its work. There is, for 
example, the course of study. Surely this must reflect in every 
line the spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ. Catholic education 
does not consist in tacking a bit of catechism to a program of 
studies that might otherwise satisfy the requirements of a secular 
school. Catholic truth must find expression in every study, 
whether it be history or geography or English or even arithmetic. 
To adopt a course of study in history that in ne manner suggests 
the part that Divine Providence plays in the affairs of men, to 
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teach science without reference to the Divine Lawgiver whose 
wisdom the laws of nature reflect, to fail to direct the child’s 
eye to the beauty of God shining forth in the beautiful things 
that man has written and made, to carry on a system of civic 
training that lacks all touch of the supernatural, surely this is to 
prove recreant to the sacred trust the Church has placed in our 
hands as educators. Nor make the mistake of thinking that by 
some strange charm the religious atmosphere that is supposed 
to prevail in our classrooms will prove sufficient. That- atmos- 
phere will be dissipated all too soon by the atmosphere of the 
world. It is conviction born of sound instruction that alone will 
survive and function when school days are over. If religion is 
to be the great, all-pervading force in the life of the adult Cath- 
olic, it must be something more than an appendage to the system 
which educates him. 

The Catholic teacher will have a characteristic method. His 
aim will always be the sanctification of the soul of the child and 
he will be conscious of the real obstacles which stand in his 
way. He will realize constantly that while he is supplying the 
pupil with certain information, helping him to acquire certain 
skills and inspiring him with certain ideals, he is doing these 
things with the ultimate purpose of making him strong of will 
and capable of self-direction. He will appreciate the value of 
effort, not in the sense of meaningless driving at unpleasant and 
unintelligent tasks, but as a means of training the pupil to do 
gladly things that are galling whenever duty dictates. Above all, 
realizing the power of example, he will ever labor at the improve- 
ment of his own character, will ever strive to grow in holiness, 
to enkindle more and more in his own: soul the living fire with 
which the hearts of men must burn, would they find happiness 
and peace. 

The power to teach in this manner is not acquired under 
secular auspices nor in a secular atmosphere. A Ph. D. obtained 
from rationalistic sources augurs badly for the future influence 
of the religious teacher. A certificate issued by a secular train- 
ing school affords scant comfort to those who think of Catholic 
education primarily in terms of the soul’s sanctification. The 
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fact that the State gives a school a clean bill of health, is nothing 
to boast about; it may suggest the necessity of sackcloth and 
ashes. 

Lest the thoughts herein expressed be taken by anyone as a 
justification for complacency, or for the opinion that the Catholic 
school has nothing to learn from modern pedagogical science, or 
for an attitude of laissez-faire in the conduct of our schools, let 
us remember that it is one thing to say that our system of edu- 
cation is based on correct and sound principles, but something 
else to hold that it has always exemplified these ‘principles. It 
is not too much to say that we have never realized the full po- 
tentialities of our position. In this country particularly, we have 
been too greatly satisfied with trailing and with imitation. Our 
schools for the most part are not distinctively Catholic: some- 
times they are distressingly secular. Old ways are not conspicu- 
ously good ways. Our teachers stand in need of better educa- 
tion, our schools could be more effectively supervised, courses 
of study and text-books cry for improvement. We need a more 
professional attitude toward our work. But these reforms do 
not demand that we go outside our own pale for guidance and 
direction. We have the right, even the solemn duty, of making 
use of all the good things the world may discover, but in ap- 
propriating these things let us have a care lest we become world- 
lings. We cannot take over indiscriminately the treasures of 
the world, without at the same time being poisoned by the world’s 
point of view. Surely we have had enough experience and we 
are possessed of enough intelligence, to map out our own pro- 
gram for the betterment of our schools and to devise the meas- 
ures that we know are necessary. Surely we are not so bank- 
rupt in power of independent thought, that we must depend upon 
the leadership of those who are strangers to the truth of Jesus 
Christ, who are groping about in a purblind fashion, seeking all 
unwittingly for the very things that we possess. 

The real peril that threatens the Catholic school to-day is not 
persecution from without; it is compromise from within. We 
know that justice is on our side in the fight we are ready to 
make ‘for our schools. Then why not stand ready to fight to 
the death for our convictions. The enemies of the Catholic 
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school are the enemies of the Catholic Church fundamentally. 
They will not be satisfied with the dole of State supervision or 
State certification. Our readiness to yield on these points will 
only embolden them to increase their demands. They want every 
Catholic child under the educational control of the State, not 
because they really believe it will strengthen the nation, but be- 
cause they know it will weaken the Catholic Church. We have 
no clear title to the contributions our people are making to sup- 
port their schools, unless we give them in return schools that are 
really Catholic. 

“But he that hath looked into the perfect law of liberty and 
hath continued therein, not becoming a forgetful hearer, but a 
doer of the work; this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 





SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


Monpay, JUNE 26, 2:30 P. M. 


The first meeting of the Seminary Department was called 
to order by the President, Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., of Ken- 
rick Seminary, St. Louis, in St. Ignatius College, Room 5. 
Twenty-one members were present, representing many of the 
larger seminaries. Acting on the motion made by Msgr. Peter- 
son, the minutes of the preceding meetings were accepted as 
printed in the Report of last year. Then followed the address 
of the President, in which he outlined the program of the 
Department as set forth in the subjects of the different papers 
to be read, and the several important topics for informal dis- 
cussion. 

He suggested reflections upon the resolutions passed at the 
last meeting and particular discussion and amplification on the 
resolution, Fides ex auditu, the extreme importance of good 
preaching. He likewise insisted upon the great advantage of 
more cooperation with the President on ‘the part of the mem- 
bers in general in preparing the program for the annual meet- 
ing, that the end and aim of the sessions be more definite 
and therefore of greater advantage to those present and to the 
many more who will read of the proceedings in the Annual Re- 
port. He closed his address, urging all to be prompt in attend- 
ing the meetings, and not only to feel perfectly free in express- 
ing their views, but likewise to be assured that the purpose in 
coming together is not one of mutual admiration but of mutual 
assistance, rendering the exchange of views necessary. 

(556) 
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Then followed the reading of the first paper, “Report of the 
Committee on Art Activities,” by Rev. P. Raphael, O. S. B., of 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N. H. -At the last meeting 
Father Raphael was appointed a committee of one to devise 
ways and means to encourage the study of Catholic art in 
seminaries and to draw up a program of instruction stitable to 
the needs of ecclesiastical students. The chairman expressed his 
sincere appreciation of the paper and so did the audience in a 
very practical manner, each one present joining the Federation 
of Catholic Arts as individual members. 

The next paper was by Rev. James Huepper of St. Francis 
Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., on “Student Organization in the 
Seminary.” Before the discussion which followed was com- 
pleted, the Department was honored by a visit from Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Schrembs, who was accompanied by Rt. Rev. Archabbot 
Stehle, O. S. B., and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Moran. Bishop Schrembs 
gave a brief but comprehensive address, in the course of which he 
said that in the old days when seminaries had but two years 
of philosophy and three years of theology, with only five years 
of classical course in preparation, the priests who came forth 
were good men, strong men, knew Latin well and some knew 
Greek well. In a word, they were well prepared for their work. 
Nowadays, the course has been lengthened and still sufficient 
time cannot be found: He suggested as a possible reason, too 
much cramming of useless details to the necessary neglect of 
thorough drilling in the essentials. Instead of multiplying sub- 
jects, it would be better to adopt the topical method, and group 
pertinent things around central ideas, paying less attention 
to the hundreds of details; there is no reason for filling the 
heads of students with everything said by this man and that 
on the subject, the substantial facts are sufficient. Then culti- 
vate in him a desire for future reading and study on the sub- 
ject, and teach him what to study and read. The Bishop said 
that the student should be given. marrow and made to learn it 
well, to love it, to make it his own so he could not forget it. 
It was his opinion that-it is far better to know principles than a 
multiplicity of details of no particular importance ; that the system 
of “cram it in” never makes real scholars, and accounts, to an 
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extent, at least, for the superficialty of some of our young men 
coming out of seminaries to-day. That the great desideratum 
to-day is more thorough training in fundamentals. 

The Chairman expressed his appreciation of the presence and 
remarks of the Bishop, who, before departing, gave his blessing 
to all present. The discussion of Father Huepper’s paper then 
continued. Msgr. Peterson advanced a new idea quite con- 
trary to the point of the paper. He believed, he said, that the 
smaller the number of student organizations the better; that 
as far as things spiritual are concerned, the seminary itself 
should furnish everything necessary, but if seminarians wished 
to belong to certain spiritual societies as individuals, well and 
good; that those organizations classified under cultural and 
athletic were more or less improperly called student organiza- 
tions; and that as far as class organization was concerned 
it should not be recognized in a seminary, except just before 
ordination; that for the students of a class to organize then, 
and continue to remain organized, was very much to be desired. 
Very Rev. Dr. Thomas Plassman, O. F.-M., concluded the dis- 
cussion by speaking in favor of student organizations under 
the proper restrictions. 

On a motion made by Rev. J. B. Furay, S. J., the chair was 
empowered to appoint the Committees on Resolutions and Nomi- 
nations. He announced the following: 

On Resolutions: Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M.; 
Rev. Dr. Corrigan, Rev. James Hueffer. 

On Nominations: Rev. J. B. Furay, S. J.; Rev. R. J. 
Markham, Rev. P. J. Blanc, S. S. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 9:30 A. M. 

The second session was called to order by the vice-president, 
Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., at 9:30 Wednesday 
morning. The President, who was engaged at the time giving 
an address in one of the other Departments, returned shortly 
after the opening of the session and took the chair. The min- 
utes of the preceding meeting were read and approved. 
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The first paper was called for, read by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph H. McMahon, Ph. D., of New York, on the interesting 
subject, “The Product of the Seminary To-day.” After hear- 
ing the name of the author, it is needless to say that the subject 
was handled in a masterly manner. The Monsignor’s words 
of criticism were overbalanced by words of praise and com- 
mendation for the present-day product of our seminaries. He 
spoke particularly of their zeal, and assured us that the funda- 
mentals were safe. A long and interesting discussion followed 
in which the principal part was taken by Dr. Plassmann, Msgr. 
Peterson, Dr. Rhode and Dr. Noonan, — Msgr. McMahon during 
the entire discussion answering all questions, and adding many 
valuable explanations and suggestions. q 

Dr. Plassmann opened the discussion by saying that while 
we expected constructive criticism from Dr. McMahon, it was 
not so severe after all and was preceded by many points of 
praise for the product of the seminaries to-day. He pointed 
out that the young priest is not entirely the product of the 
seminary, but in many ways the product of the age; that the 
student comes to the seminary matured, with the materialistic 
and irreligious tendencies of the age stamped upon him, and 
cannot be entirely changed. He said the preparatory training 
was not always up to the standard, and consequently the student 
is often handicapped by the lack of proper training before he 
enters, especially in Latin and English. He explained that in 
truth the seminary only sows the seed, the growth of which 
depends upon the young priest’s first pastor. If he is a man 
who by word and deed upholds what is taught in the seminary 
concerning liturgy, priestly decorum, pastoral theology, rule of 
life, etc., then the young priest under him will do the same and 
the seminary receives all the credit; but if the opposite is true, 
which is frequently the case, the seminary is to blame; that 
seminarians should add to the Litany of the Saints “A pastore 
maligno —libera nos Domine”. r ' 

Msgr. Peterson continued the discussion by saying that what 
was said of good-was said by one who knows and likewise that 
the adverse criticism came from one who, having a model parish 
himself, was entitled to speak. He explained how three elements 
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join in producing the product of our seminaries to-day, — the 
family, the seminary, the condition of the clergy of the diocese 
from which the young men come; that if the young priest is not 
all that he should be, blame cannot be placed upon any one of the 
three elements; that the seminary is practically helpless between 
the family and the clergy. He concluded his remarks by saying, 
“The principal power is the clergy. As the clergy are, so the 
priesthood will be, on account of their own example and their 
influence on the family. Give us clergy who carry out what 
they are taught in the seminary to only a fair degree and al! 
will be remedied admirably.” 

Dr. Rhode, O. F. M., added a very valuable suggestion.. He 
said that, taking for granted what the other speakers had said, 
then the young priests themselves should be the ones to take 
a stand and simply refuse to follow the unwholesome example 
given by some pastors, tending to destroy the high ideals of the 
seminary. In order that they might be led to do this they 
should not only be warned of the danger, but also great stress 
should be placed in the seminary on the formation of character ; 
principle first and policy second, should be impressed most deeply 
upon them. 

Dr. Noonan, C. M., then spoke in behalf of the young priests 
about whom so much had been said, assuring Dr. McMahon 
that all young priests, to a man, leave the seminary with the 
highest ideals and many cling to them in spite of environment; 
but if some do lose their ideals, one by one, as the years go on, 
the reason must be sought for somewhere outside of the semi- 
nary. Father Kealy closed the discussion, ascribing many of 
the deficiencies in the younger clergy to the lack of a spirit of 
study. 

Then followed the second paper, entitled, “The Clergy and 
Rural Life”, by Rev. E. V. O’Hara, LL. D., of Eugene, Oregon. 
The subject was one of importance and treated well. The author 
pointed out clearly the great difference between the ecclesiastical 
administration of the rural pastor and that of the city pastor, 
and how instruction along these lines could be given in the semi- 
nary to the great profit of souls. All present regretted that no 
time was left for discussion, for the subject being comparatively a 
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new one, many, no doubt, had some very valuable suggestions 
to make. 

As it was 12 o'clock, adjournment was made, though owing 
to lack of time, the six important subjects scheduled on the 
program were not touched upon. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P. M. 

This session was a joint meeting with the Preparatory Semi- 
nary Section, Dr. Corcoran presiding. He opened the meeting 
with a short address, showing the necessity of harmony between 
the major and minor seminary and the great importance of hav- 
ing a mutual understanding. Then followed the reading of the 
first paper, “How to Cultivate the Spirit of Study,’ by Rev. 
Joseph M. Noonan, C. M., D. D., of St. John’s Seminary, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The question was handled in a very masterly manner. 
A few remarks were made by the Chairman, insisting upon the 
great importance of the subject and inviting the members present 
to discuss the matter at length. 

The discussion was opened by Rev. John B. Furay, S. J., who 
said that it is one thing to develop the spirit of study in the 
seminarian as long as he is a seminarian, but quite another to 
develop a spirit of study in seminarians which will last through- 
out their entire lives as priests; that in the seminary many forces 
can be brought to bear upon the matter, but together with these, 
if we desire the spirit of study to be lasting, then we must 
lay special stress upon developing interest in study. This, as he 
said, necessitates good teaching with good methods, an art that 
can be learned by experience, by the study of pedagogy and by 
making use of the monthly examination of conscience for teach- 
ers. Rev. Wm. R. Roberts, S. M., said that a spirit of study 
was an excellent safeguard, especially in the earlier years of 
the ministry. 

Rev. Chas. D. White, D. D., very truthfully observed that 
since nothing escapes the student, nothing contributes more to 
the spirit of study than the spirit of industry which the students 
observe in the members of the faculty; that the spirit of study is - 
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so different in different institutions, —in some it is considered 
very strange and singular to find students spending some free 
time in study, in other places it is not strange at all, which 
deserves analysis. 

Others added points of interest to the discussion which was 
closed by Dr. Noonan himself, saying that the fostering of a 
spirit of study must continue throughout the summer vacation, 
this depending upon the professor; that a habit of nine months 
can be easily broken by a three months’ intermission. 

The second paper was then called for, “The Use of Patristic 
Texts in the Major and Minor Seminaries”, by Rev. H. A. 
Grelis, O. S. A., of St. Thomas’ College, Villanova, Pa. This 
subject was likewise a new one and developed very well. The 
author said that the writings of the Fathers were just as serv- 
iceable now as they were in the fourth and fifth centuries; that 
they are extremely full, containing almost everything necessary 
for the conduct of private and public life; that if we do not make 
extensive use in our seminaries of these writings we are simply 
living in the light with our eyes shut. 

The leader of the discussion was Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, 
J. C.D. D. D., O. S. A., prior and regent of studies of the 
Augustinian. House of Studies, Villanova, Pa. The principal 
point made was that the Fathers should be used, read and 
studied in connection with all branches taught in the seminary. 
Many others joined in the discussion, laying stress upon the 
great importance of the matter and the great neglect in this 
regard in many places. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION 

TuHurRsDAY, JUNE 28, 9:30 A. M. 

After the usual order this session was opened with 
prayer, followed by a few preliminary remarks made by the 
chairman, Dr. Corcoran. The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were read and accepted. The first paper of the session was on 
“Cooperation of the Seminaries with Other Units in the Catholic 
Educational System”, prepared by Rt, Rev. Msgr. E, A. Pace, 
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S. T. D., of the Catholic University, and read by Dr. 
Corcoran. It is unnecessary to say that the paper was well pre- 
pared and listened to with the greatest interest. In the discus- 
sion which followed, the principal speakers were Rev. Joseph J. 
McAndrew, A. M., LL. D.; Rev. Francis J. Walsh, Ph. D.; Rev. 
Michael Harding, O. F. M.; Rev. John B. Furay, S. J.; Dr. 
Corcoran and Msgr. Peterson. All voiced the sentiments out- 
lined in the paper, laying special stress, however, upon coopera- 
tion between seminaries and colleges. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was then called 
for, which was read by the Chairman of the Committee, Very 
Rev. Thos. Plassmann, O. F. M., and accepted as read. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The Seminary Department expresses its heartfelt appreciation 
to the Right Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bishop of Cleveland, 
to the Local Committee, and to the clergy of the city of Cleve- 
land, for the splendid assistance and cordial hospitality so gra- 
ciously extended. 

This Department, realizing that the aspirant to the holy 
priesthood should be imbued with the love of the “beauty of the 
House of God”, suggests that at least the elements of Christian 
art and architecture be afforded opportune and adequate treat- 
ment in the class of liturgy, and furthermore, in view of the 
splendid work accomplished by the Federation of Catholic Arts, 
St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N. H., this Department be- 
speaks its deep appreciation of and its whole-hearted cooperation 
with this worthy movement. 

Fully aware of the undisputed value and power of organiza- 
tion in these days of ours, and of the specific advantages that 
may accrue therefrom to one who is destined to be a leader of 
men, this Department thinks well of student organizations in 
the various phases of seminary life, provided such organiza- 
tions do not conflict either with the liberty of the individual 
student or with seminary discipline generally, or, lastly with 
the time-tried traditions and the individual character of the 
seminary. 

This Department is keenly conscious of both the many ad- 
mirable qualities and virtues and of the equally numerous im- 
perfections that the senior clergy justly point out in our pres- 
ent-day seminary product, and while all fair criticism shall 
stimulate our efforts to reproduce in our charges the alter 
Christus and to shield them against the evils of the age which 
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surround them, we are rejoiced to find among the veteran labor- 
ers in the vineyard that paternal sympathy for the neophytes 
and that apostolic example, which alone, in our conviction, wil! 
make for certain success and final triumph. 

Realizing that the spirit of study is, next to the grace of God, 
the surest safeguard of the seminarian as well as of the priest, 
and that it will remain the joy of his youth and his advancing 
years, the members of this Department shall not fail to inculcate 
this spirit by all means available, the foremost of which we 
recognize to be the personality, the enthusiasm, the untiring 
and self-sacrificing efforts of a devoted teacher. 

In accord with the Preparatory Seminary Section, the Major 
Seminary heartily endorses the substitution of selected patristic 
texts for pagan texts, especially in the higher classes of our ° 
curriculum, with a view to affording our students a true appre- 
ciation of the classical. works of the Fathers and of rendering 
a valuable aid to the study of philosophy. 

The Seminary Department is duly appreciative of the distinct 
advantages of concerted efforts among the various departments 
of education and gladly pledges its whole-hearted cooperation 
with the other units in the Catholic Educational system. 


The report-of the Committee on Nominations was called and 
presented as follows: 

President, Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., 
D. D., St. Bonaventure Seminary, N. Y.; _ vice-presi- 
dent, Very Rev. Humphrey Moynihan, D. D., St. Thomas Semi- 
nary, St. Paul, Minn.; secretary, Rev. James Huepper, St. 
Frances Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. For the office of vice-presi- 
dent, Msgr. Peterson nominated Rev. John B. Furay, S. J. On 
a motion made the nominations were closed and the secretary 
instructed to cast one ballot for the only candidates for the 
offices of president and secretary. A vote was taken for the 
office of vice-president, resulting in. the election of Rev. John 
B. Furay, S. J. 

The members of the Executive Board are Rt. Rev. Aurelius 
Stehle, O. S. B.; Rev. F. V. Corcoran, C. M., D. D.; V. Rev. 
Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M. 

Dr. Corcoran, the retiring President, then addressed the mem- 
bers and in a few cordial words spoke of the great pleasure 
it had afforded him in fulfilling the duties of President of the 
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Seminary Department, and thanked the members for their hearty 
cooperation. He then introduced the new President, who took 
the chair. In his remarks Father Plassmann thanked the mem- 
bers for the confidence they had placed in him. He asked for 
sugestions, early ones, for next year’s program, and assured the 
members that any he might receive would be much appreciated. 
On a motion made by Father Furay a formal vote of thanks was 
extended to the retiring officers. A motion to adjourn was 
made and carried. 
R. J. MarxKuHam, 
Secretary. 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE STUDY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ART AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN OUR SEMINARIES 


REVEREND F, R‘Pi:AEL, O. S. B., ST. ANSEL.i’'S COLLEGE, MAN- 
CHESTER, N. H. 


At last year’s meeting of the Catholic Educational Association 
1 was appointed a “Committee of One” to devise ways and 
means of encouraging the study of Catholic art in our sem- 
inaries and to draw up a program of instruction suitable to the 
needs of our ecclesiastical students. In appreciation of this honor 
and the confidence you place in me, I most heartily thank you. 

Much time and thought I gave to the study of what I con- 
sider a very important question and carefully examined and 
weighed all the arguments for and against introducing ecclesi- 
astical art studies in our seminaries. The resu.t of my labor I 
published in the Catholic Art Bulletin, No. 32, of which reprints 
were forwarded to all seminaries for consideration. This was 
done so that the seminaries might have ample time to consider 
and discuss my plans and their delegates might come to the meet- 
ing prepared and empowered to take definite action in the matter. 

It is very encouraging to know that Catholic educators seem 
to be unanimous in their opinion that a knowledge of at least the 
fundamentals in ecclesiastical art and architecture is not merely 
usefu! but even necessary for the priests of our country. The 
natural growth of our Catholic population obliges them to build, 
enlarge, remodel, decorate and furnish churches, schools and 
other parochial edifices. And as leaders and men of culture, 
they are expected to show good taste and sound judgmertt in 
the discharge of their duties. 

To exact from a priest the same technical and artistic training 
as is demanded from an architect or a professional artist, would 
be unreasonable. But between perfect knowledge: and blank ig- 
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norance there are many degrees. To know the general princi- 
ples and a few practical rules may be sufficient for a cultured 
man to form a judgment of what is being done and will enable 
him occasionally to make happy suggestions, and last but not 
least, it will make him realize his own limitations. Such self- 
knowledge wil prevent him from making costly blunders and 
save him many vain regrets. Frequently we hear the expression 
“IT know nothing about art or architecture, but I know what I 
like.” Is this not a mortifying confession of ignorance? Does 
this saying not imply a certain amount of pride taken in such 
ignorance and express unwillingness to take the trouble to learn? 
And yet, no one really wants to be considered lacking in taste 
and culture: 


To cover up their ignorance and to justify their disregard for 
principles and standards of -good art, they dispose of the whole 
art question with the hackneyed and wrongly applied phrase “De 
gustibus non est disputandum.” And what are the results from 
such a state of mind? Unsight’y structures and ugly decora- 


tions, that are an eyesore to the people and a standing disgrace 
to those who planned them. “When they at last see their mis- 
take, what a source of humiliation and misery to have their error 
staring them in the face every day! But to no purpose. There 
it stands and there it will remain an abiding monument of their 
presumption, or obstinacy, or blindness.” (Very Rev. J. B. 
Hogan, S: S.) 

The crying need for Catholic art reform is apparent to all 
and therefore there is no need of further digressing from the 
main subject to be considered at the present time, namely “What 
constitutes a practicable program of art studies, suitable to the 
needs of our ecclesiastical students ?” 

Here we have to distinguish between an ideal and a practicable 
program. An ideal program is not always a practicable one. 
In order to be practicable it must adapt itself to times and cir- 
cumstances. My plan of the Art Portfolio Service is by no 
means the ideal, I admit, but, under present circumstances, it is 
perhaps the best and most practicable that can be offered, for it 
takes into consideration the various difficulties which some of 
our seminaries have to face. 
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One objector writes that “the seminaries are already too much 
burdened with a multitude of subjects and studies. The bad 
result of such cramming is that our seminarians and priests gei 
a smattering of many things without a thorough knowledge of 
or taste for anything. This is shown in their after life in their 
lack of interest in books, study and the like.” 

This objector evidently does not fully comprehend the true 
nature of ecclesiastical art, nor does he see the relation between 
art and the Church, which the very name “ecclesiastical art” seems 
to indicate. He places ecclesiastical art on the same level with 
astronomy or botany, sciences good and commendable in them- 
selves, but outside of the scope of a strictly theological course; 
for such sciences are not required in the discharge of priestly 
duties. But some know!edge of ecclesiastical art and architec- 
ture is necessary for a priest, for it forms a part of the sacred 
liturgy. In liturgy the Church gives specific instructions con- 
cerning the construction of churches and altars, the making of 
sacred vessels and vestments, and these laws have to be observed 
just as faithfully as the ceremonies at Mass. The architect or 
artist, especially if he does not specialize in Catholic architecture 
and artcraft, cannot be expected to know these laws, but a 
priest who was taught sacred liturgy in the seminary is surely 
expected to know them, to observe them, to teach and direct the 
art worker. 

The obvious purpose of the portfolio system is to help the 
professor of sacred liturgy to make his lectures more interesting 
and effective. Insteady of a smattering, the seminarian will re- 
ceive a better knowledge of liturgical requirements, and with it 
a love, appreciation and taste for the true and the beautiful that 
is to be found and expressed in the house of God and the temple 
of. truth. The lack of interest in books, study and the like can 
never be traced to the study of sacred liturgy with or without 
the supplementary aid of my proposed portfolio system. 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Shahan is very much p‘eased with my pro- 
posed plan and trusts that at least a few seminaries may be in- 
duced to accept it, or at any rate to give it a trial for a few 
years. “It would aid very greatly,” he writes, “if there were 
prepared a Manual of Aesthetics, general and particular, which 
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could be used in connection with your plan, not too profound 
or nebulous, nor again too minute in its applications. If well 
done, the young ecclesiastics would be tempted to make use of 
it later on, and thus keep up the interest and the know‘edge ac- 
quired in the seminary.” 

Such a manual is included in my plan. To each print are at- 
tached typewritten annotations giving very concisely the prin- 
ciples of art, the liturgical laws, as well as short criticisms. 
These will help the student to see at a glance the good or the 
bad, the compliance or non-compliance with liturgical require- 
ments. Moreover, each set of prints is accompanied by type- 
written explanations and descriptions which constitute the man- 
ual that Bishop Shahan has in mind. 

The question might be asked, why typewritten, and not 
printed? A printed manual would undoubtedly be more pref- 
erable. Undoubtedly it would; but I believe the common opinion 
is that it is wiser and more economical to let the portfolios run 
the gauntlet of public criticism before putting them in permanent 
form. 

Speaking of manuals I wish to state that there are such on the 
market which are quite suitab'e for seminaries. We know that 
our ecclesiastical students have not much time to devote to the 
study of ecclesiastical architecture, and yet they ought to know 
something about it, at least be able to distinguish the various 
styles. The A-B-C of the History of Church Architecture by 
Rev. Francis S. Betten, S. J., is just the thing to impart to the 
seminarians this necessary knowledge. This booklet with its 
twenty-one illustrations describes very concisely the growth and 
development of the various styles and their principal character- 
istics. Also the Lecture on Catholic Art and Architecture by the 
late John T. Comes, published in booklet form and profusely 
illustrated, is an appropriate manual for teaching the seminarians 
sound principles of good architecture. 

By introducting these two booklets into our seminaries and 
using them as supplementary text-books, the professor of sacred 
liturgy could easily, without loss of time or interference with 
other studies, impart the necessary and fundamental knowledge of 
Catholic art and architecture and arouse greater interest in such 
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an important matter. As soon as proper interest is aroused 
and a certain amount of knowledge acquired, it is very likely 
that the seminarian will pursue this study of his own accord, 
just like a child that has overcome the difficulties of uniting 
letters into words and words into sentences, will begin to read 
stories with increased interest. 

I consider the proposed portfolio system the minimum method 
of art instruction, and under present conditions the most prac- 
ticable that could be adopted by all seminaries without any great 
difficulty or inconvenience. Between this and the maximum ot 
ideal system are various methods that could be employed by 
individual institutions perhaps to greater advantage. In the 
leaflet, Outline of Catholic Art Activities, I have indicated a 
few of them. 

To create and keep up the interest in Catholic art the formation 
of art clubs is very desirable and ought to be encouraged. Surely 
in every seminary are to be found men deeply interested in the 
matter and willing to develop their esthetic sense. Why not let 
them unite and form an art club? There are literary and homi- 
letic societies. Why not also add an art society with the express 
purpose of fostering knowledge and appreciation of ecclesiastical 
art? Some might object to a multip‘icity of societies, because 
they interfere too much with the studies and routine work of the 
seminary. But can these activities not be regulated in a way 
as not to conflict with and disturb the established order? 

Bishop Shahan also suggests a traveling lectureship. In this 
he is strongly supported by Ralph Adams Cram, who considers 
it the best method of arousing interest and enthusiasm in 
ecclesiastical art and gives the seminarians an opportunity of 
coming in personal contact with men of great ideals and of 
national reputation. Two or more lecturers could be employed, 
who are well grounded in the principles of the doctrine in ques- 
tion and earnest believers in the utility of their work. Again 
Bishop Shahan thinks that a proper course could be given in 
some seminary or novitiate. This would be the maximum or the 
ideal, and would assume the nature of a post-graduate course 
for priests destined by their Bishops to serve as members of the 
diocesan building committee. An outline and description of this 
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course is to be sent to Bishops in the hope that they make 
use of this opportunity to give their talented ecclesiastics the 
needed art education. ~ 

Many of the above mentioned suggestions, though good and 
commendable, are not feasible in some seminaries, and are there- 
fore impracticable as far as these seminaries are concerned. In 
drawing up my plan for art instruction I took into consideration 
the seminaries that are limited as to financial resources as weil 
as to teaching force and equipment. And after all, who is doing 
the bulk of the work in the seminary, if not the zealous professor 
who daily comes in close contact with his pupils and in all pa- 
tience imparts to them the necessary knowledge to the best of 
his ability. The itinerant art preacher may indeed arouse en- 
thusiasm, but it is left to the professor to keep alive this interest, 
to instruct and to adapt the lessons to the mental capacity of his 
students. Art lectures are much like mission sermons. They 
arouse a new spiritual fervor and no doubt they do much good. 
When the mission is over the parish priest continues his daily 
task of catechising and instructing his people. Art lectures by 
prominent artists and architects are of exceptional value, but the 
great bulk of art instruction is done by the zealous and devoted 
professor of sacred liturgy who in his official capacity impresses 
upon the minds of his pupils the grave obligation of constructing 
and beautifying fittingly the place which is truly the house of 
God and where the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is offered up. 

We rely on these good seminary professors to give of their 
time and energy in imparting at least a rudimentary knowledge 
of ecclesiastical art and architecture. In order to help them 
to make their lectures and talks more interesting, attractive and 
effectual I devised this Catholic Art Portfolio Service, which I 
humbly submit for your kind consideration and final adoption. 





STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS IN THE SEMINARY 


REVEREND JAMES HUEPPER, ST. FRANCIS SEMINARY, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Student organizations, such as we wish to make the theme of 
our discussion, may be defined as any and all groups of students 
for extra-curricular activities. The motives for such activities 
may be summed up under these main divisions, viz., the fostering 
of religion and its externals; the development of talent, whether 
literary, oratorical or musical; the furnishing of incentive for 
physical development; finally, the procuring of group recreation. 
We know these organizations as sodalities, confraternities, leagues, 
. societies, guilds, circles, associations, clubs, and classes. The 
choice of name is greatly dependent on the purpose and environ- 
ments of the organization and to a great extent oftentimes on the 
selection made by the supervising officer. These organizations 
might be classed under four general headings: 1. Those of a 
religious nature, 2. Those of a cultural kind, 3. Those which 
make for physical development and recreation, and _ lastly, 
class organization with its minor committees and _ representa- 
tions. 

Organizations of a religious nature seem to have been con- 
templated at the very outset of the establishment of our ecclesi- 
astical seminaries. Thus we have that wonderful Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the Sacred Heart League, and all the 
various confraternities. Of recent origin is the Vincent De: Paul 
Conference, surely a most noble establishment in our seminaries, 
for it specially acts as a medium for edification of its members, 
and its very purpose seeks to promote spiritual upbuilding, plants 
the seed of real efficient charity and engenders the true genius of 
sacrifice, a quality especially demanded in the priesthood of 
our day. 

The Conference in St. Francis Seminary has been established 
since 1916. Committees of students attend the monthly and 
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quarterly meetings of Conferences in the city of Milwaukee. 
Through the reports returned by these committees the student 
body as such is kept in touch with the lay organizations.  Be- 
sides, under the auspices of the Conference all the students’ 
cast-off clothing is gathered and turned over to the General 
Waste Bureau of Milwaukee.. The catechising at public institu- 
tions and missions in the city was up to last year part of the 
work of the Conference, but the going to and coming from the 
city gave rise to irregularities in discipline, and this feature 
was abolished, or at least suspended. 

Another most timely organization of students in our semi- 
naries, which is in perfect accord with the wishes of the present 
Pontiff, His Holiness, Pius XI, is the Missionary Society, as a 
unit of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade. Its name sug- 
gests its raison d’étre, the “spirit of the missions”. How de- 
plorab‘e to find the true missionary spirit put aside by many of 
our priests, and in its stead enthroned the narrow parochial 
spirit, which allows no parish resources to be used save for 
personal emolument or for the advancement of their petty 
parochial ambition. The mission societies in our seminaries tend 
to break such narrowness or at least to render such attitude less 
probable. Students at St. Francis are not more richly endowed 
with earthly goods than students of other seminaries, but never- 
theless the mission society contributed $300 during the past year, 
which involved no little sacrifice, for these moneys repre- 
sented contributions from their meagre possessions, shoe-shining, 
carpet-beating and the gathering of tin-foil in the confines of the 
seminary. Moreover, contribution of money cannot. overshadow 
the more important effect of such an organization, namely, the 
zeal for souls. To keep the spirit of the missions alive perhaps 
nothing is more effective, as experience shows, than the periodical 
engagement of a missionary Father or Bishop to preach at Sun- 
day services or give a lecture in the auditorium for the students. 
The distress of foreign mission countries and the poverty of 
sparsely populated vast dioceses of our own country, persuade 
us that God’s benign Providence has raised up the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade to apply divine help through human 
instrumentality. 
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Organizations of a religious kind among seminarists make for 
uniformity in religious exercises; aid the control and the check- 
ing up of the spiritual condition of the institution ; and, further- 
more, add solemnity to church services. They foster institu- 
tional pride among the students, develop a sense of beauty, and 
at the Conference offer valuable opportunities for heart to heart 
talks by the spiritual director. . Individually each and every 
student reaps spiritual benefits; has the power of example set 
before him through these religious organizations ; and frequently 
the very memory of church services and conferences attendant on 
these organizations wards off waywardness. 

The student organizations for cultural development are repre- 
sented in our seminaries by literary societies. These may be de- 
bating, oratorical, dramatic or the so-called seminar. In many 
seminaries active membership in organizations of this na- 
ture is compulsory. This compulsory membership seems to 
be just and right. Literary societies in whatsoever form, 
constitute a most useful complement to the ordinary lec- 
ture; and they give the students an outlet for knowledge 
acquired. Furthermore, they create a facility for public 
speaking and make for the acquisition of proper critical 
methods, for parliamentary rule methods, and for an ac- 
quaintance with worth-while problems. We all know that 
there are demanded in the priest of to-day personality, pleasing 
manner of address, and versatility in the mode of discussion. 
Let me draw your attention to another requisite which, by the 
way, is more and more demanded of priests, especially of young 
priests. This requisite is the knowledge of the drama. Young 
folk, especially in our city parishes, are more and more taking 
interest in amateur dramatics. Clubs and circles fostering his- 
trionic talent become a nuisance unless properly supervised and 
directed. A priest, even with an average amount of knowledge 
in this regard, can do much to create enthusiasm, even make this 
feature of parish work a notable success. The same may be 
said of parish social study clubs, reading clubs, declamatory and 
oratorical clubs. The facility to guide, supervise and direct this 
part of the social life of a parish, at least with respect to the 
fundamentals and their application, should be acquired in our 
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cultural organizations of students in seminaries. Glee ciubs, or- 
chestras and bands may also be included in organizations of a 
cultural nature. They form an important adjunct to the study 
of the theory and practice of the art of music. I need not detail 
the necessity for organizations of a cultural kind in a seminary, 
for experience has proven that they render great benefits to the 
student while he is at the seminary, and that the practice there 
received in the different activities of these organizations is of 
value to him after he enters upon the duties of the sacred min- 
istry. 

One of the most important activities of a student’s life is 
athletics. That it should have its place in the seminary is be- 
yond question. In order that its highest moral value may be 
realized it shauld be kept from becoming professional. Semi- 
nary athletics should be organized by and remain under the di- 
rect supervision of the faculty, and be so arranged that they in- 
clude not merely a select group but the whole student body. Of 
needs this presupposes: intra-mural athletics, which means that 
all concerned are given an equal opportunity, and therefore the 
number of sports must not be too limited. A feature in con- 
nection with the physical development organizations of students 
in seminaries which is highly commendable, is a course of calis- 
thenics. This demands a salaried physical director for certain 
periods of the semesters. This was given a trial during the past 
year at St. Francis Seminary and proved itself highly beneficial 
to the student body. The period from November 13, 1922, to 
April 15, 1923, because of unsettled weather, was unfit for the 
usual group-competitive athletics. To bridge over this lull a 
physical director was engaged to give a course in physical train- 
ing. The system of calisthenics imparted to the students, and 
with some modifications continued. by them under picked leaders 
of their body, is fashioned on that given at universities and mili- 
tary academies. This system is exceptional in that each student 
participates in some form of physical activity throughout the 
entire course. The course given consisted of twenty hours 
work, one hour per week for a period of twenty weeks. 


The method was as follows: First, practical application of the 
theory was given to the whole class; secondly, four additional 
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lectures in theory were given to leaders selected from the class, 
who carried on the instructions. The work in class consisted of 
marchings, facings, corrective and remedial gymnastics, Swedish 
free-exercises, and group games without heavy gymnasium ap- 
paratus. Classes consisted of about seventy-five students, who 
assembled in the gymnasium for this form of athletics during the 
assigned recreational periods. This form of athletics is highly 
commendable for it promotes the general health, bodily vigor, 
muscular strength and endurance, self-reliance, activity, pre- 
cision, and moreover it gives knowledge of methods for physical 
training and forms the habit of exercise for future years. Be- 
sides, it proved itself a wonderful means of bridging over the 
off-season for outside recreation. Organized athletics ‘should 
be fostered in our seminaries. They act as body builders, and 
build up character. For in the heat of the game the student 
stands forth as he really is. His whole character is mirrored, 
the unmanly traits are clearly seen, and thereupon corrective ef- 
forts may be employed. What a wonderful lesson athletics teach 
a student who later on as a priest meets with the unpleasant ex- 
perience of defeat of purpose! In athletics, if he has partici- 
pated in them as a student, he has learned to accept victory or 
defeat in good grace, and also has learned properly to submit 
to constituted authority. 

Another student organization is the so-called class organiza- 
tion. By this we understand those groupings made up of stu- 
dents who finish their studies in the same year and expect to be 
ordained during the same period. This organization is a natural 
condition and should be fostered, for it makes for order and 
concerted action, and develops keen, friendly rivalry in athletics 
as well as the establishment of a c!ass pride. It proves itself 
an. effective means for creating .good fellowship, and moreover, 
acts as a preventive against the formation of cliques. In it we 
have a tried means for combating nationalism. ' 

The aforesaid remarks embody a brief survey of student or- 
ganizations. That they should have their place in our semi- 
naries is beyond question. They may be called the clearing- 
house, the distributing plant of an institution. As such they 
have proven themselves a socializing factor and means to de- 
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velop the sense of responsibility and cooperation. Another effect 
not to be over:ooked is that they have established themselves as 
guarantees for the interest of the alumni in seminary welfare. 
They create a heart interest in a student for the institution, 
which interest lasts even after the student has been ordained 
Alumni associations are the best proof of this. During this 
month such an outcome was experienced at St» Francis, when 
on the occasion of the golden jubilee of one of the literary’ so- 
cities, almost two hundred one time members came back for 
a two-day celebration and as a remembrance thereof established 
two $5000 burses, the accruals to be used for indigent students. 
For the individual student such organizations develop initiative, 
and give him conscious assurance of that strength which comes 
from union with a body devoted to the same high cause and 
fired with the same noble ambition. Of course there may be 
danger that such organizations tend to bring about a dissipation 
of energies and lack of studiousness in the student body. How- 
ever, if the organizations are properly supervised and put under 
faculty contro!, such danger is reduced to a minimum. In all 
student organizations this faculty control is to be of a directive 
and supervisory character. The one in charge should be the 
ruling factor, and should be recognized as such: in all matters 
pertaining to the organization he should be the final court of 
appeal. 

Another pertinent question is, what should be the number of 
such organizations? The answer to this question should be left 
to the faculty of each seminary. They should be guided by the 
principle that any and all organizations which prevent the stand- 
ards of the institution from being kept up, which conflict with 
the department of discipline or weaken it, have no right to exist. 
Also organizations that are not directly in harmony with sem- 
inary work should be kept out. 


Besides, the fact that a seminary is a school quite different 
in type from other educational institutions, shou'd never be lost 
sight of in determining these organizations and their respective 
activities. To sum up, the tenor of the life of a seminary is 
largely dependent on its student organizations. Under proper 
control and direction they are an asset for the institution, and 
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are truly valuable adjuncts to the religious, cultural and physical 
make-up of the student body. 

Much of the favorable result of student organizations depends 
on proper leadership. The leader should be carefully chosen, and 
the chosen man should feel the weighty responsibility of his 
post. Leadership to-day is a paramount problem in man’s life. A 
strong, virtuous personality will find in the various activities of 

‘his organization means of moulding the impressionable charac- 
ters of the students in conformity with his own high ideals. 
Some of the finest lessons of life may be learned when the 
teacher is unconscious of his teaching power. 





THE PRESENT-DAY PRODUCT OF OUR 
SEMINARIES 


RIGHT REVEREND JOSEPH H. M’ MAHON, LL. D., PH. D., 
PASTOR OF THE CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES, 
NEW YORK CITY 


When I listened favorably to the siren supplication of the 
distinguished President of the Seminary Department of this Asso- 
ciation, I am frank to say that the proposal, though apparently 
only slightly different, really was profoundly divergent from 
that which stares at me in cold type as the subject on which I 
am to address you. For whereas one may blandly and im- 
personally discuss and dissect the curricula of seminaries, find 
fault with them, insist upon the hiatus between promise and per- 
formance, and even use the information gathered in a hundred 
and one subtle, intangible ways to strip pretence of its mask 
and to let facts stand out in their stark nakedness, the thing 
becomes altogether embarrassing when attention is focussed 
upon product in the shape of breathing, obvious colleagues in 
the ministry, instead of upon paper protestations of the methods 
by which such product is to be secured. Embarrassment in- 
creases when one reflects that the critic, who presumably is 
laudator temporis acti, is destined or doomed, if one insists on 
Greek tragedy, to pass the remainder of one’s days surrounded 
by the above-mentioned product obviously doing its best or 
worst, as the case may be, in return for favorable or unfavor- 
able commentary. The delicate question of the sources from 
which is drawn the information upon which the judgments pro- 
pounded are based, and especially the methods by which such 
data as are available were collected, should impose silence upon 
a cautious man. But, and this must have its proper considera- 
tion, the difficulty in drawing conclusions from observations- 
that must from the very nature of the case be restricted to the 
very narrow limits of personal acquaintance, must weaken the 
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value of such conclusions, or, at most, give them a local or 
partial coefficient that will prevent them from being considered 
other than tentative. Allow me to attenuate their value still 
further by insisting that they are concerned largely with what 
we may take to be superficial or accidental values, intimately 
connected, indeed, with what is fundamental and essential, but 
ultimately belonging to integrity rather than essence. I do not 
know if I make myself clear, but an illustration may expiain 
what I mean. 

When I was a boy, it was commonly reported that great 
orators like Joseph Choate, statesmen like Lord Pauncefote, 
and similar lights in the intellectual world, used to go secretly 
to the chapel of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin and be 
hidden away there on Sunday mornings in order to listen to 
the homilies delivered by Father Drumgoole to his odd assort- 
ment of gamins, which these giants aid capable critics con- 
sidered the choicest examples of genuine oratory furnished in 
the world of that day. Yet I do not fancy that any of our 
great seminaries of the present, or any board of examiners 
of the clergy, would have considered the holy man exactly as 
their beau ideal of the finished product. But then God has a 
way of producing Curés d’Ars and saints, like my namesake, 
the flying saint, in spite of seminaries and official boards. So 
in what I have to say, I should like it distinctly understood that 
it is my deliberate judgment that the young priesthood of this 
American Church possesses, in a most admirable degree, the 
virtues and qualities that are essential to the priesthood. I have 
never missed the opportunity of proclaiming that, in my per- 
sonal experience, I have been profoundly impressed by their 
good will, which is another way of naming zeal, executive 
ability, fidelity to duty, and, above all, their careful attention to 
the onerous burthen of the confessional, their solicitude for 
the poor, and their persevering attention to the sick: they set 
an example to us who are older which, I say it not invidiously, 
might make us search our hearts. 

In what I have to say, therefore, it will be rightly assumed, 
I trust, that the fundamentals are regarded as safe. Nor will 
you attempt to conjure up individuals that may have gone to 
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the making of the composite which I shall attempt to analyze. 
My experience, now of respectable duration, my wanderings 
throughout the length and breadth of this and other lands, a 
life somewhat secluded, indeed, but not stagnated, and con- 
tacts with every variety of clerical life will, perhaps, be justi- 
fication for the plea of the impersonal, while perhaps postulating 
sufficient equipment to furnish an excuse for presuming to deal 
with the subject at all. One has only to consider the volume 
of splendid work being done all over this country by the young 
men in the clergy to realize that in the most important respects 
our seminaries can be justly praised when the heavy handicaps 
under which they function, are considered. You will bear with 
me if I point to one amazing achievement in my own diocese 
which is practically due to the intelligent action of a body of 
young priests still in the early teens of their priesthood. I refer 
to the Catholic Charities. 

But with all this unstinted praise, cheerfully given because 
justly due, I believe a somewhat severe arraignment can be 
made, both of us of the older generation and the present-day 
product of our seminaries, and the indictment is based upon 
what I consider to be the actual condition of the Church in this 
country. I may be wrong in my judgment, but I have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it is also the well considered conclusion 
arrived at by certain distinguished foreign ecclesiastics, some 
of them high placed, one sent here by papal authority to make 
a survey, others men of trained minds and keen powers of 
observation. If I err, it is in good company. Moreover, my 
judgment is justified by the deep truth embedded in the facile 
phrase, like pastor like people. And it is this. Putting aside all 
the factitious advantages derived from wealth and numbers, it 
must be admitted that we have the finest aggregate of what, for 
want of a better term, 1 may call sacramental Catholics which 
exists in the entire Church to-day. But when you look for what, 
again for want of another word, I may describe as the tradi- 
tional background of Catholicism, our preeminence may be chal- 
lenged by almost any of the older churches of the world. 

What do I mean by traditional background? Fundamentally, 
the conscious concept of the Church as a hierarchical organi- 
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zation with a divine constitution, and with a history that has 
as unmistakably been interwoven with the development of 
civilization and the human race as was that of the people of 
God in the Old Dispensation. When that striking but some- 
what erratic thinker, Hilaire Belloc, in my hearing, attempted 
to analyze the religious embouchure of his own country and 
Continental Europe in an endeavor to present the irreducible 
difference, he said in substance, that whenever one wrote or spoke 
or entered into a movement on the Continent, he did so with a 
consciousness of the existence of the Church which had moulded 
and guided the destinies of Europe for centuries and left the 
concrete fact of its existence in every epoch, view it as you 
would. The English, he said, had no such conception of the 
Church as a fact living in its results even in the present. But 
he might have added with regard to our country, that the Eng- 
lishman at least has the concept of an Established Church, while 
here even with Catholics, owing to the infiltrations from the 
extraneous religious bodies by whom we are surrounded and 
by the notorious decay of belief in the supernatural all around 
us, the notion of the Church has become either material or 
vague unto indefiniteness. I fancy that the concept of the 
Church as the mystical Body of Christ, with the sublime Pauline 
theology of the implications of the consequences of membership 
in that living Body, has been obscured or overlaid by too in- 
sistent stress on the concept of the Church as an institution that 
has to be supported and that, like the State, makes certain tangible 
demands upon us, not only in the way of taxation but of per- 
sonal service. This again in my judgment is traceable to the 
absorption of the clergy in the material prosperity of the Church 
because they themselves have not been saturated with the sub- 
lime mysticism of the Pauline concept of the Bride of Christ. 
The disedifying and disgusting squabbles over parochial rights, 
as far as I can follow them, are not due to concern for the 
lapidibus vivis but out of regard for the potential financial pros- 
pects offered by every such lapide vivo. 


Some few years ago an unusual book appeared in England 
which under the title of God and the Supernatural, collected 
a number of striking papers by noted English theological writers 
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dealing largely with this concept of the Church. The preface 
stated that it was intended for the consumption of the ordinary 
educated layman. But I questioned the appeal it would have for 
the average young cleric of this country and how many of those 
who read it would be moved to translate its sublime thoughts into 
the practical lives of their people. Now, as I conceive it, the 
absence of that high but necessary idea of the supernatural and 
of the Church as its embodiment, accounts for the many and 
lamentable failures witnessed in our Catholic life, not from 
malice but from ignorance, especially in the vast field of educa- 
tion and marriage. It carries with it the eventual decay of the 
idea of sin, and it brings about the approbation of what is 
merely natural virtue to the detriment of the pursuit of super- 
natural holiness. 

It accounts also in my judgment, for the failure of the Church 
in this country in the great field of her prophetical office. The 
theme is too large for development here. But I would recall 
the stinging words with which Cardinal Gibbons prefaced the 
Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction, calling attention 
to the fact that the proposals therein made, which to many would 
seem so startling, were the forgotten principles slumbering in 
the pages of our text-books on moral theology. I did not con- 
sider the covert accusation quite fair: but it is notorious that 
until recently the really great encyclicals of Leo XIII have re- 
ceived very little attention in this country; and even now very 
little serious attempt is making by the clergy to inculcate their 
teachings or to arouse the laity to an exhaustive study of them 
and the questions they involve. With the machinery at hand 
in the splendid organizations of the Holy Name Societies and 
the Councils of the Knights of Columbus, it would appear to 
me at least, that a splendid opportunity is being neglected. 

But here let me meet an objection that is easily hurled at us 
in justification of what I euphemistically term the younger clergy, 
before I proceed to assign what I conceive to be the real cause 
for such neglect. Indeed I heard the objection made by a 
speaker in this Department of the Educational Association some 
years ago when inadvertently I infruded on one of its sessions. 
Of what use, he asked, teaching the seminarian to sing Epistle, 
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Gospel, Collect or Preface, etc., in the correct way, when the 
young priest attempting so to render the liturgy, is summarily 
called down by his pastor and chided for a departure from a 
venerable method and one less savoring of affectation in his 
eyes. And so with regard to any other res insolita in the range 
of pastoral activity. The objection is specious: but its plausi- 
bility is weakened if (1) tact be inculcated so that improvement 
may not be identified with impertinence. We of the older gen- 
eration like to think that ours was the real training; but most 
of us are blessed with a saving sense of humor and are able 
eventually to see that ignorance or misconception should not be 
mistaken for laudable custom or tradition: (2) the semi- 
nary teaching be so thorough as to survive temporary submer- 
gence under the ignorance of an autocrat, to emerge when 
the young priest has regained in his own pastorate, the oppor- 
tunity for displaying initiative. Nor must it be forgotten that 
Bishops in this country are becoming more and more truly 
emoxoro, Overseers; and that gradually but surely mistakes are 
being rectified. 


When we come to assign causes for a general condition which 
I have attempted to describe briefly but which needs to be 
studied deeply to be rightly appreciated, 1 would begin by men- 
tioning too obvious a lack of general intellectual culture. 


Our Catholic colleges have not escaped the almost universal 
trend in American education towards the useful, the practical. 
There has been apparently a tendency to omit that thorough 
training in the humanities which from the beginning has been 
characteristic of Catholic education. I will not weary you with 
a recital of the long and bitter controversies covering centuries 
that have marked the persistent fight of the Church for the 
maintenance of the classics as part of the culture of mankind. 
But I feel that I am justified in saying that the appreciation of 
a cultured mind for the beauty of expression and the sublimity 
and power of thought that can be found only in those magnifi- 
cent remains of human genius, is rarely to be met with in the 
present-day product of our seminaries. I have often been curi- 
ous after listening to seminary professors lamenting the quality 
of the material furnished them by colleges and other prepara- 
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tory schools, to propose subjecting our seminarians to the 
etitrance examinations of some of the really great Ameri- 
can secular colleges with a view to test their general culture. 
There is, when all is said about fads in education and lack 
of scholarship, a very large residuum in this country of what 
we mean by culture; and, though the matter is not susceptible 
of statistical computation, I do not feel that our Catholic 
clergy maintain the place they should among the truly cultured. 

Now while that lack might be justified as regafds general 
literature and all that goes to make the cultured man whom Car- 
dinal Newman so marvelously describes, I feel that a like charge. 
not so easily dismissed, may be lodged against a considerable 
number of the clergy in what may be classed as the field of 
strictly ecclesiastical literature or culture. This would appéar 
from the want of knowledge of the currents of philosophical 
and theological thought that are so stimulating in the religious 
life of the Church in other countries. I shall not recall the 
cynical but not flattering explanation of why there was so little 
if any modernism among the priests of this country. But I 
would point to the dearth of a really worthy Catholic periodical 
literature in this country; to the passing of such journals as’ 
Brownson’s Quarterly, and The American Catholic Quarterly. 
Our American Ecclesiastical Review has had a brilliant suceess, 
but its fluctuations have revealed the fact that it hangs on the 
slender thread of one man’s life. 

Another straw is this. Before the war one could as a rule 
find on the shelves of the more reputable Catholic booksellers 
the really important books in the ecclesiastical sciences from all 
over the world. It was highly discouraging to find not so long 
ago that any book of the kind could be procured only on indi- 
vidual order, as the demand for such had decreased so remark- 
ably for years preceding the war that the.bookseller did not feel 
justified in stocking them. The editor of a famous Catholic quar- 
terly review toured this country some years ago in the interest of 
his periodical. He was a remarkably brilliant man, had the 
entrée to the highest ecclesiastical circles, bore powerful letters 
of introduction, formed the most favorable business alliance 
here, and went back to his own country disgusted with the lack 
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of interest displayed by the clergy of this country in the intel- 
lectual life of the Church throughout the world, and wrote back 
a savage comment to the effect that all they cared for was 
the comic supplement,. the sporting extra and the Hearst news- 
papers. I leave you’ to check up on his accuracy. 

I could point with truth to the apparent lack of genuine 
scholarship among our clergy. We have produced very few 
notable books. Please do not allege the hackneyed excuse of 
lack of time. The busiest English priest I know has two really 
important books to his credit, not to speak of a number of 
minor ones. What becomes of the output of really good stu- 
dents from our Catholic institutions of ecclesiastical learning? 
I have asked foreign representatives of a great religious order 
whose subjects here certainly have wonderful educational oppor- 


tunities, to account for the obvious fact that their scholastic out- 
put has not perceptibly raised the intellectual standing of the 


order, and they have been baffled, acknowledging only that the 
leaven seems to have been overcome by the mass. 


Then there is such a lack of sincerity in what is meant to be 


scholarship. Let me be perfectly frank. Some years ago a 
book on spiritism, written by a priest, was sponsored by cur 
leading educational faculty with a declaration that it was the 
most authoritative essay ever presented on the subject. Elated 
naturally by the thought that at last we were going to impress 
the outside world, I read the book eagerly but found its thesis 
curious, even with my amateur’s knowledge. Father Thurston, 
an acknowledged authority on that particular topic, in a caustic 
article in the Dublin Review, a year or so later, riddled the 
book and disputed the author’s right to claim even an elementary 
knowledge of the subject, because apparently unfamiliar with 
the classics in its literature. No reply to that article has ever 
been made. 

And if I may narrate a personal incident, I was beguiled into 
reading a book on Our Lady because the Foreword, by 
a priest, told me it was the finest thing ever written on the 
subject. A few pages brought me to a glaring theological error 
and a flagrant contradiction, further investigation revealing a 
sad blunder in the description of a shrine in which I was in- 
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terested. I tried to have published a review of the book point- 
ing out these facts, but did not succeed, the editorial policy 
being to encourage writers. I am glad to see that in a reprint 
the priest has modified materially the extravagance of-his first 
eulogy; but curiously enough the error has not been corrected. 


I asked a really clever priestly reviewer what he meant by 
writing as he did of a certain book. His reply was to express 
the hope that I had not been led into buying many copies through 
his review as he merely wished to avoid telling the disagreeable 
truth. All of which points to a lack of genuine scholarship 
among the product of our seminaries that should be remedied. 

But here we come in contact with a type of priestly mentality 
that is a curious reflection on some, at least, of our seminaries. 
It was my business to discuss with a group of priests, repre- 
senting many different institutions, the exegesis of St. Paul’s 
famous “mysterium dico.” The point was in reference to the 
advisability of adding this doctrine of St. Paul as a qualifica- 
tion of the general and incontrovertible statement that all men 
must die. Imagine my amazement to find that the doctrine was 
entirely unknown to these gentlemen and was opposed at least 
by one as untrue, he deprecating any move to explain it as part 
of St. Paul de novissimis. There is a certain want of flexibility 
of mind which accounts for the refusal to admit new truths or 
newly known truths, and this which is, I think, far too preva- 
lent, comes first from failure in the mental discipline that 
teaches how to study, and secondly, absence of the joy that 
follows upon the acquisition of increased knowledge, the result 
of knowing how to study. 

I fancy also that it will be admitted that there are marked 
and widespread evidences of a decay of the liturgical sense. 
There are many reasons to account for this condition. But I 
believe it may fairly be attributed chiefly to the lack of culture, 
general and technical, which I have been endeavoring to describe. 
Love for the liturgy, apart from the wdluminatio Spiritus 
Sancti, is a matter of education and of esthetic and literary 
taste. Witness its existence and intense cultivation among those 
who are not of the household of the faith. But where there is 
not the: culture of the spiritual sense, connoted by comprehensive 
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knowledge of arts and esthetics, where there is no responsive 
thrill to the poetry crystallized in rite and ceremony, where 
there is no knowledge of the wealth of tradition, embodied in 
apparently useless but jealously preserved ritual, where there is 
no conception of the depth of the meaning in the great phrase ler 
orandi lex credendi, where liturgy is the dry bones of the 
details for producing complicated manoeuvres, and the still drier 
rules governing certain ritual observances, it is no wonder that 
its study, as its practice, falls into desuetude if haply it does 
not become a matter of millinery and ostentatious display. On 
no other ground can I account for the ruthless mutilation or 
shameful travesty that so frequently is foisted as Catholic 
liturgy upon an unsuspecting people. The fact is that the liturgi- 
cal sense has disappeared largely from among the people, killed 
doubtless by the lack of interest and utter absence of enthusiasm 
elicited among the clergy by the sublimest effort ever made by the 
genius of man, indubitably guided and aided by the Holy Spirit, 
to give properly to God the public honor that man alone can 
render, and which embraces every department of knowledge and 
art, every embellishment of grace and beauty, every charm of 
sight and sound that the human intellect has developed. This 
will help us to account for the dwindling attendance at high 
Mass, and the amazing frequency with which this, the normal 
Mass of the Church, is being eliminated from our parish 
churches. It accounts also for the pathetic tragedy of the dis- 
appearance of the sung Vespers on Sundays, at least in the 
House of God. One of the reforms instituted by the coadjutor 
administrator of Montreal, immediately upon his accession, was 
to recall the duty of the Sunday Vespers. The complaisant 
surrender of the clergy to the wishes of the laity in these matters 
is another indication of the failure of the Church in this country 
in its prophetical office, and is, as I think, the result of the ina- 
bility of the clergy to understand that they are the custodians of 
the debitus cultus Dei as well as the ministers of the sacraments 
and the preachers of the Word. 

I need only dwell upon the well nigh universal contempt 
shown for the “Motu Proprio” of Pius X, confirmed by his 
sticcessors, with reference to church music, I am wel] aware 
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of the ease with which fanaticism or eccentricity develops in 
that department of the liturgy, but that likewise is the result 
of defective education. No priest who has ever fallen under 
the spell of truly church music, sung as a prayer, not as an 
artistic accomplishment (although truly the ars celare artem is 
rigorously demanded here), will ever consent to allow the public 
worship of God to be defiled by the meretricious or merely 
sickly sentimental abominations which pass as Church music. 
The open contempt shown in this matter not only betrays the 
profound ignorance of the priest but shows the laity the way 
to disregard the utterances of their pastors. It is significant 
that when St. Paul was trying to strengthen his neophytes 
against the alluring seductiveness of the outwardly beautiful 
paganism of Corinth, he bade them turn their attention to 
Church music. 
Naturally I am not in a position to pass judgment on the 
preaching of our clergy. I presume it cannot escape the scath- 
ing censure passed upon our Catholic preaching in general by 
Pope Benedict XV. But here again I would attribute our par- 
ticular failure largely to the same want of general culture. I 
have now and then glanced at some of the professional sermon 
books that are used, I am told, by a considerable number of the 
clergy. Nothing could be more inane; some of the stuff is the 
merest drivel or the driest platitudes or commonplaces. No 
wonder that preaching becomes a trial to the carnal man. Yet 
the same man will listen attentively to a harangue on politics, 
and cultured Catholics are found in great numbers among the 
audiences of lay. lecturers on secular subjects. Why is it that 
men, who supposedly have received a liberal education, are 
unable to use its resources in making their sermons palatable 
without being mere declamation or fustian? One reason I 
think is that they have never properly assimilated the truths 
they are announcing. They “get up” a sermon as they got up 
a lesson; the matter came out in the quiz but the manner left 
much to be desired. They are obsessed with the notion that the 
academic discourses they delivered by rote in the seminary are 
sermons or models for sermons. They forget that the oniy 
sermon that counts must have had its elements molten in the 
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crucible of the heart. The modernists express part of a great 
truth in their demand for the re-statement of religion. hat 
our preaching needs to-day is a re-statement of religious ‘truth 
in terms of flesh and blood, to make it real for the common 
life of our people. I wonder how many of our younger priests 
have grasped the meaning of Newman’s distinction between 
Real and Notional Assent, have thrilled at the grace and the 
power of charm with which Monsabré has clothed the dry bones 
of the Summa, and have been enchanted by the vividness with 
which so recent a writer as Dom Vonier has re-stated in pres- 
ent-day language the sublime teachings of St. Thomas? Of 
course these things can be accomplished only as the fruit of 
meditation and prayer. But here I am touching on matters that 
are best discussed in other places than this. I shall, however, 
permit myself this observation. It is remarkable how eloquent 
some of us, young and old, can become when pleading for a 
collection, how genuinely human, how resourceful, how capable 
of awakening the emotions and producing tangible results — all 
of which qualities seem to fade when we are elucidating the more 
spiritual teachings of religion. 

Finally, lest I weary you, let me conclude by expressing my 
conviction that there is a well-defined tendency to eliminate from 
the work of the confessional the task of spiritual guidance, I 
might say, spiritual education. The complaint is frequently 
made by humble and well meaning penitents that they ‘are not . 
allowed to say all they had to say, and if one does attempt to 
whisper the called for instruction, exhortation, explanation, it 
falls on heedless ears because owing to the force of habit, the 
penitent is reciting the Act of Contrition or asking for the pen- 
ance and otherwise evincing the determination to beat a hasty 
retreat. I have been and am, as perhaps you know, engaged in 
library work; and very often Catholic librarians ask me to urge 
the clergy to suggest books for their penitents to read. Many 
priests do that and their influence is registered in the character 
of the books drawn from the public library. But I am very 
much afraid many more are not even acquainted with the titles 
of the books that could be recommended, and themselves are 
woefully ignorant of their contents. 





THE CLERGY AND RURAL LIFE 


REVEREND EDWIN V. O'HARA, LL. D., EUGENE, OREGON 


In order to get the subject of this paper before you, permit 
me at the outset to present the opinions of three well-informed 
priests whose views on the Church and rural life have come 
to me during the past year, and represent many of the popular 
misconceptions which need to be cleared away before we can 
hope that the Catholic Church will make any serious headway 
in the rural districts of the United States. I will quote first 
a letter from a well-known Catholic editor of very wide ex- 
perience. He writes: 


“You may possibly remember that I am one of those who think 
that Catholicity flourishes best in cities, and that rural life is a 
deterrent, not to religion of course, but to that piety and devotion 
that are inculcated so largely by the powerful ceremonial of the 
Church which is impossible in rural communities. Strangely 
enough, I have just returned from one just such community after 
burying a classmate of mine, a very dear friend. Twenty-two 
years ago he went into that community, seven miles off the rail- 
road. He labored unceasingly, he refused all promotions, he 
worked like an apostle and a saint, and to my certain knowledge 
those country people were unthankful and unappreciative almost 
to the end. It may be that they will wake up now to a realization 
of what was vouchsafed them. Just at present [ fear it is one 
more count against the country man. After my first experience 
in missions in farming communities in Iowa, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri I returned to Chicago almost heart-broken. By way of 
comforting me and cheering me my pastor, himself a missionary 
of many years’ experience, said: ‘Why worry; it is a well-known 
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fact that farmers have no souls’. 


My second expression of opinion shall be from a rural pastor 
in a very prosperous farming district in the great wheat belt. 
On the occasion of a visit to one of the leading agricultural col- 
leges in the central Northwest I met two of his parishioners, 
young men attending the agricultural college. After my ad- 
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dress to the Catholic students I met the boys personally and 
spoke to them of engaging the interest of their pastor in Cath- 
olic rural life. Both replied that if they had followed their pas- 
tor’s advice they would not be at the agricultural college, saying 
that he had striven to dissuade them, telling them they had too 
much intelligence to spend in the drudgery of farming. 


The third expression of attitude toward the Catholic rural 
problem came from an old friend who is devoting himself 
zealously to the training of junior aspirants for the priesthood. 
On meeting me some months ago, and expecting me to launch 
into a eulogy of Catholic life in rural parishes, he opened a 
friendly attack by saying — “I can’t agree with you at all that 
Catholics lose their faith more readily in the cities than they do 
in the country.” He was quite astonished when I replied that 
it was just because it was easier to take care of Catholics in the 
city than in the country that the Catholic rural problem existed ; 
that we were following the lines of least difficulty and massing 
our strength on the easiest work; that the heart of our conten- 
tion in regard to the religious training of children in the country 
is not that it is easiest or most pleasant, but because it is infinitely 
important. 

Having set down these fairly typical expressions of attitude 
towards the rural problem, let us go now to inquire briefly why 
it is necessary to stir up an apostolate for rural life among the 
clergy and in what lines their zeal may be directed. 

Very many excellent reasons can be adduced for turning our 
attention to the building up of Catholic rural parishes. We shall 
confine ourselves here to a single consideration ; namely, that the 
country is the prolific source of population. Cities are relatively 
sterile, and the country relatively prolific. Besides the invasion 
of city life by voluntary race suicide there are a number of 
natural causes operating which tend to limit the urban popula- 
tion. Chief among these is the fact that in the city, owing to 
economic pressure, marriage is put off until a much later period 
than in the country. Upward of eight million women in our 
cities are engaged in gainful occupations, with the natural con- 
sequence that they are slow to give up lucrative positions to 
establish homes where the breadwinner may provide for the 
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whole family hardly more than they have been accustomed to 
receive individually. Not only are homes established later on 
in life in the city, but many more homes are broken up through 
divorce in the city than in the country. With the rural and 
urban population practically equal in total numbers, there 
are to be found 1,800,000 more married people living in the 
country. If it were not for immigration from abroad and from 
the country districts the growth of cities would be stagnant. We 
are not left to mere conjecture in reference to this matter. An 
analysis of the 1920 census tells the tale. Except in New Eng- 
land, where the rural population seems to be in decay, the greater 
percentage of children in country districts is very striking. For 
the whole United States, as against f8.9 per cent of the city 
population under ten years of age, we have 24.4 per cent of the 
rural population under ten years of age; or, speaking in round 
numbers, although somewhat more than one-half of the total 
population of the United States lives in cities, nevertheless there 
are in the country districts 2,500,000 more children under ten 
years of age than in the cities. That is, the country has 11.6 
per cent more than its normal proportion of children, and of 
course this does not completely represent the facts, since during 
the last ten years an immense number of children of ten years 
of age have accompanied their parents in the rush to the cities. 

It is obvious, then, that the Church which expects to minister 
to the cities of the future must begin at the well-springs of 
population. If it fails to harness the streams near their source 
the current will forever sweep by it unheeding. We may realize 
how pressing this situation is if we consider that the Church 
in this country is overwhelmingly a city church; between a 
fourth and a fifth of the Catholic population of the United 
States is rural. The children of to-day will be America of to- 
morrow. 

It is a matter of the greatest concern for us to appreciate the 
fact that in the country children are economically an asset, 
whereas in the city they are from that standpoint largely a lia- 
bility. The heroic sacrifices which the Catholics of America 
have been willing to make to provide religious schools for their 
children are a recognition of the principle that the Church of 
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tomorrow depends upon the education of the children of to-day. 
But in the further fact that perhaps less than ten per cent of 
the Catholic schools of America minister to rural children, we 
have evidence of a tremendous neglect of the stronghold of 
childhood —the rural district. Many words will not make our 
disadvantage clearer: the country districts need the Catholic 
Church, and the Catholic Church needs the country districts. It 
is not a question of ease or convenience, but of losing or gaining 
the future generations to religion. 

With all its disadvantages there is one important thing to be 
said in favor of rural life; namely, that the rural home naturally 
provides the best opportunity for ideal domestic relations. It is 
almost the only place in the world where economic forces work 
with and not against the unity of the family. On the farm, 
father and mother and children are jointly engaged in the same 
business. In the city the husband’s work takes him away from 
the home, and his duties are often alien to the intellectual in- 
terests of his family. If the wife works it is at a different oc- 
cupation, which introduces yet another conftict with domestic 
unity, and the children, denied the opportunity of working with 
either father or mother, find themselves drawn to interests out- 
side of the home. The farm, on the other hand, is both a busi- 
ness and a mode of life. The home is on it and of it; the com- 
radeship of husband and wife extends to all its problems, and 
the children, during all their out-of-school life, are working 
as apprentices in the parents’ profession. Nowhere else is such 
_companionship of parents and children possible. If the parents 
are the supreme educators, the farm home provides the oppor- 
tunity for supreme education. Nowhere else are the social in- 
terests of father and mother and children so identified. The 
farm home is the recreation center, as well as the workshop. 
It is far remote from the too adequate facilities for commercial 
amusements which have emptied the city home. If the rural 
homes of America are not impregnated with Catholic ideals it 
is not for lack of natural adaptability to them. 


Not only is rural home life most receptive to Catholic prin- 
ciples, but the form of business organization most beneficial to 
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. the farmer is essentially a Christian mode of industrial organi- 
zation. The key to succcessful farm marketing is cooperative 
organization, and cooperative organization is an expression of 
Christian principles. “Bear ye one another’s burdens and so 
you shall fulfill the law of Christ.” (Gal. vi-2.) “A brother 
who is helped by his brother is like a strong city.” (Pro. xviii: 
19.) The Catholic Church has always and everywhere pro- 
moted cooperative rural organizations. Throughout Europe the 
cooperative banks in Catholic parishes are counted by the thou- 
sands. In Belgium, in Germany, in Switzerland, in Spain, as 
well as in Ireland, the clergy have commended religion to the 
rural population and withstood the advance of Socialism by their 
active support of cooperatives. 

The great problem of the rural pastor is the teaching of re- 
ligion to his scattered flock. It is comparatively easy to estab- 
lish a parish school where there are seventy-five or a hundred 
families in the parish. This is of course the ideal, but there are 
tens of thousands of rural communities in the United States 
where there are ten or twenty or thirty Catholic families and 
where there will never be enough children for a Catholic school 
unless the children who are there now have their religious edu- 
cation cared for. It is with a view to the religious education 
of these children that the Rural Life Bureau in the Social Ac- 
tion Department of the National Catholic Welfare Council is 
promoting religious vacation schools and religious correspond- 
ence courses. The priest living out in a rural district by himself, 
with scarcely revenue enough on which to live, and removed 
from the counsel and inspiration of his fellow priests, is work- 
ing under a great handicap. It is not surprising that many 
apostolic men laboring under these conditions have found their 
work discouraging. They have been largely cut adrift and left 
to sink or swim as best they might. I make bold to say that 
if such a rural pastor has made available for him through di- 
ocesan organization such vacation schools as I have had con- 
ducted in the outlying missions of Lane County during the past 
three years, and if further he makes use of the facilities for 
religious correspondence education during the winter months — 
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religious education R. F. D.— which the Rural Life Bureau 
is now able to put at his disposal for the instruction of the lambs 
of his scattered flock, he will find a new hope rise in his bosom. 

To speak first of religious vacation schools. We all under- 
stand that the responsibility for religious education rests pri- 
marily with the pastor, and know full well that he cannot shelve 
his obligations towards any group in his parish. Few, however, 
will be so absurd as to refuse to see the importance of employing 
trained teachers in the religious instruction of little children. 
Experience has demonstrated the immense value of assembling 
the children of a rural community for a few weeks in the sum- 
mer where the Sisters or other trained teachers will conduct a 
religious school with the organization and discipline and hours 
and promotions of a real school. The Rural Life Bureau has 
recently issued a circular of information concerning these 
schools to which I refer you for further information. 


Our experience during the past three years with the teaching 
of religion to country children by correspondence has put that 


method of instruction beyond the stage of mere experiment. 
During the past year I mailed out to each of fifty rural families 
living from two to twenty miles from the Church, weekly in- 
stallments of religious instruction, carefully prepared and illus- 
trated. Scores of other rural pastors in twenty different dio- 
ceses have done likewise, and their reports to Monsignor Day 
have been evidence of the practical value of the courses. We 
shall have a new course on the Creed available for distribution 
this fall, and hope that succeeding years will see the production 
of courses on the Commandments, the sacraments, the life of 
Christ, and the history of the Church and its liturgy. It would 
be impossible for the individual rural pastor to provide these 
things for the score of families depending upon him, but dioc- 
esan and national administration can provide them and place in 
the hands of the most remotely situated rural pastor the facili- 
ties for the religious instruction of the children committed to h’s 
care. I refer to these devices as indicative of the sort of as- 
sistance to which the rural pastor is entitled, and of the possi- 
bilities of helping him when thought and interest are turned in 
his direction. 
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The rural districts of America are the most fertile and the 
most extensive part of the home mission field. It is possible to 
assemble audiences of Protestants in the villages and open coun- 
try at cross-roads grange halls, to hear Catholic truth far more 
readily than it can be done in the large cities where a multi- 
plicity of attractions and distractions monopolizes everyone’s 
time. Just a few weeks ago I spent three evenings explaining 
the Catholic religion to an audience of a hundred and twenty- 
five farmers at a cross-roads hall in the country, and only two 
of the audience were Catholics. They listened attentively for 
two hours each evening, and asked many questions both during 
and after the lecture. It was typical of what might be done 
in a hundred thousand rural communities in America.» We 
shall have to define the rural parish by its boundaries and not 
by its center. It will not be sufficient for the rural pastor to 
settle himself comfortably in a little town and minister to those 
who come to him. Unless he shall have a.sympathetic and in- 
telligent interest in the farmer and his problems, he will remain 
as effectively cut off from contact with the outlying inhabitants 
of his parish as if he had withdrawn to an impregnable citadel, 
deepened the moat, and hoisted the drawbridge. The Catholic 
Church needs rural America, and rural America*needs the Cath- 
olic Church. Nor may we consider that the future growth of 
the Church is assured on a healthy basis until Catholic rural 
parishes shall flourish in every valley and on every plain in our 
country, from the Connecticut valley in New England to the 
Imperial valley in California. To such a work the clergy will 
set themselves with all the enthusiasm of their holy calling. 





HOW TO CULTIVATE THE SPIRIT OF STUDY 


REVEREND JOSEPH M. NOONAN, C. M., S. T. D., ST. JOHN’S SEMI- 
NARY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The situation is not, I think, appalling. Constant contact with 
classes leads to an over-emphasis of what is lacking; to a de- 
clining sympathy and wavering appreciative sense. So panic 
sometimes abides where anxiety would more suitab!y suffice, and 
small surprise is swept aside by -ill-becoming awe. The studies 
of our seminaries should always be the object of vigilant care; 
and where, in unfortunate circumstances ill-promising indiffer- 
ence is manifested, of anxiety and correction. At the outset a 
word. of commendation for the zeal and seriousness of our pres- 
ent-day seminarians seems far from undeserved. Educators in 
these institutions will for the most part voice their satisfaction 
even if they are not loudly enthusiastic. The seminarians gen- 
erally, as is natural to expect from a hand-picked assortment, 
apply themselves to their work earnestly, conscientiously and 
fruitfully. True, the standard of application according to which 
we decide our gratification or displeasure may neither surpass 
nor equal, although it does approach the standards reputed to 
survive in some famous institutions in the British Isles and in 
continental Europe. We might mention that here as elsewhere 
distance lends enchantment, prestige oftentimes enhances, and 
our worthy own sometimes unfairly yield place to less worthy 
strangers. From a practical point of view our seminary standard 
is almost perfect; from a cultural viewpoint if it leaves some- 
thing to be desired, that something is not tremendous, and as 
the missionary pressure lightens, finds itself rapidly diminishing. 
So that we may congratulate generally our seminarians because 
of their praiseworthy efforts to reach, and their comforting suc- 
cess in attaining, a respectably high standard of learning. 

It would be misleading, however, to interpret a spirit of study 
in terms of attained standards. A splendid competitor is not 
always a sound student; in fact he is not necessarily a student 
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at ali in the proper sense of the word. There is a certain fallacy 
in competitive tests. They have a definite purpose, which is the 
grading of students according to a limited amount of subject- 
matter. Their direct purpose is not to arrange candidates in the 
order of. advancement in the spirit of study. Sometimes, truly 
they are a guide; oftentimes test averages correspond with 
averages which might be assigned for the spirit of study. When 
this happens it happens per accidens not per se. A real love for 
study indeed may sometimes prevent the exclusiveness of scope so 
necessary a prerequisite for successful competition. The spirit of 
study, therefore, is not to be confused with excellence in class 
standing. Nor is it to be confounded with brightness or quick- 
ness of apperception. Often he whom we call the smartest 
student is not the ranking member of his class. Nor is either 
of these necessarily imbued with the real spirit of study. We 
all have seen men with no love of knowledge peculiarly equipped 
for examination success; just as we have seen men with no 
love of knowledge readiest in reply and swiftest in acquisition. 

These two types are distinguished from the man who has the 
real love of study, the real spirit of study, gratia claritatis. For 
it is easier to define the spirit of study negatively than positively ; 
we can say what it is not more readily than we can say what it is. 
It is not so difficu't to detect, but once detected it eludes defini- 
tion —as all good spirits should. The spirit of study may be 
described as an habitual disposition to seek knowledge; a dis- 
position that implies on the part of the mind a certain desire to 
receive, and on the part of the will a readiness to respond 
promptly to the stimulus of intellectual improvement and soon of 
intellectual gratification. In normal circumstances its presence is 
not easity to be granted, because that presence will be openly 
betrayed by steady endeavor. 

This spirit, then, begs for shelter in the seminary. It comes 
to an institution established with serious purposes, with 
activities essential to its designs. It must find place in the 
seminarian’s life, but it cannot hope for that full freedom and 
supreme sway which in a less regulated life it might demand. It 
has its retinue; generous leisure, extensive initiative, physical 
quiet, composure of mind, minimum of distractions, companion- 
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able associates, sufficient funds to purchase ample library equip- 
ment. Evidently al. of these cannot find comfortable quarters ; 
for although the order of day and the curriculum consider the 
cultivation of the spirit of study they do not by any means point 
to it as a prime objective. The length of a seminarian’s leisure 
must be comparatively meagre; his initiative is checked by a 
pre-crdained choice of subjects; physical quiet he shall often 
have, but even this must at times be surrendered to the needs 
of his fellows; his ccmposure of mind will be measured by his 
certainty of vocaticn; distractions are fortunately or should be 
few; some of his associates will be genia‘ly minded, others will 
care little for and respect less his desire to know; in most cases 
circumstances will prevent a prodigal outlay of funds; and his 
library equipment will regrettably often leave much to be. desired. 
Consequently the seminarian finds in the very nature of his 
institution not only helps but also irremovable hindrances to 
a cultivation of the spirit of study. I am speaking generally and 
realize that although the helps are everywhere present, the hin- 
drances vary not only with the institution but also with the indi- 
vidual. The disadvantages arising frcm meagre research facili- 
ties, frcm mental disquiet, from unsympathetic associates, from 
pecuniary limitations, may in some cases disappear. But no 
seminary can hope to offer that supply of leisure or that incentive 
to specialization which characterize the life of a true scholar. A 
required accommedation dwarfs the spirit of study; but it need 
not stifle and annihilate it. The seminary may be compared to 
the soil which feeds the rcots yet hinders by its very pressure 
the plant stem from reaching the free air above, where only it 
can attain full and perfect fructification. 

The possession of this spirit of study may be presented to the 
student as a duty; as a source of happiness in his active ministry ; 
as a means to laudably ambitioned preferment. The immediate 
and normal force that impels to the acquisition of knowledge is 
the spirit of study. Hence, the possession of the spirit is quite 
tantamount to the fulfillment of a task second only — for the 
seminarian —to the obligation of gaining Christian perfection. 
I do not mean to slight this notion by giving it small space. Per- 
haps there is and should be no more impelling motive for the 
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seminarian to study than the motive of conscientiousness; than 
the realization that to waste time and to neglect his theologies 
during course is equivalent to wasting Christ’s blood-won souls 
in an imperfectly performed ministry. Brevity of time and 
sparseness of space will excuse the cursoriness of the allusion. 
Your own sense of relative values will advance this duty to the 
prominence it deserves. 

The charm of profitable and pleasurable leisure shou!d be little 
less effective in promoting a spirit of study than is the driving 
force of duty. Parish activities do not so harass a priest as 
utterly to exclude free moments. At such times a spirit of study 
will answer the question, “what am I to do?” If his instincts 
entice him into his library or laboratory he will find there not 
only satisfaction— but what is quite as important — safety. 
Finally, there can be no harm in fitting one’s self for a position 
more beneficent to the fulfilling of the ministry, even though 
incidentally it may be more honorable and more lucrative. The 
relation between the fruits of a spirit of study and such a posi- 
tion is manifest. Information, culture, capability of public utter- 


ance, often decide the case of men equally reputed for sanctity. 
Of these three ultimate motives for acquiring the spirit of study 
—a fruitful ministry, happiness, preferment — the first should 
perhaps and actually does supply the most impelling urge to the 
responsive conscience of the seminarian. 


In this matter, however, no amount of individual enthusiasm 
can reasonably be expected to carry along the votary if he be 
not aided by external helps. Although the cultivation of the 
spirit of study does make incessant demands upon the individual, 
it is a task not isolated. Among others, two influences react in- 
directly upon it. Of these the first is a rigid discipline; the 
second an attitude not uncommon among our aspirants to the 
priesthood. If community discipline is disregarded, if silence is 
not observed, if the hours for rising and retiring are not insisted 
upon, if indiscriminate and unnecessary visiting of rooms is not 
checked, if incoming and outgoing mail be not observed ; — if; 
in a word, laxity prevails —the spirit of study, despite the 
rugged endeavors of the individual, will inevitably languish; and 
unless these efforts to animate it be heroic, will ultimately die. 


os 
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For the habit of study is a discipline of the mind and can hope 
for survival only miraculously in the uncongenial atmosphere of 
general dissipation. At the same time, a seminary system that 
so clutters a student’s day with activities as to leave him no time 
for himself, may help to supply him with the knowledge re- 
quired to pass his examinations. It cannot make him scholarly. 
The practice of advantageously employing free time is one of the 
happiest helps to the spirit of study. This he can carry with 
him to the parish house. As the soil shouid resist and yet yield 
to the upward rush of the stem, so there can be a healthy firm- 
ness and yet a liberal relaxation to the disciplinary code in the 
seminary. 

Unfortunately, even among seminarians, are to be found men 
utterly devoid of cultural taste and educational ambition. To 
these, books are an abomination; the gentleman is effeminate. 
Unfortunately again these men are dumb in neither sense of the 
word. Information comes to them easily ; examinations bear for 
them distaste but no fear. Noisily they voice their disapproval 
of every attempt at intellectual betterment. They join no literary 
societies ; they scoff at collateral reading and research; they ridi- 
cule the earnest student. Unfortunately again their loud mouths 
convey to the undiscerning an impression of strong will. Yet, 
and this time, fortunately, if their attack be met directly, if 
their jibes are countered with confident if not brazen defense of 
what a priest should be intellectually and spiritually — their 
noisy chatter shamefacedly abates. Their power to chill the 
enthusiasm of right thinking seminarians is warped, and even if 
they themselves do not become devotees they can at least be 
checked from preventing others to intensify their spirit of study. 

The more immediate means for cultivating this spirit are 
enumerated in all publications dealing with pedagogical methods. 
Concerning them we need not so much be informed as we need 
be admonished. The methods employed in most of our semina- 
ries put the professor in contact rather with matter than with 
mind. And so his appreciation of the student’s actual progress 
or lack of progress may be and very often is small and coldly un- 
sympathetic. Even a brief experience teaches that we are in- 
clined to over-estimate our own power to convey and the 
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student’s capacity to receive. Consequently seminarians retain 
hardly more than mere acquaintances with their matter. They 
are not gratified by that intimate friendship which will compel 
constant and easy attention to their books. 

Centuries ago Horace formulated what all the world knew. 
“St vis me flere dolendum est primum et tibi ipst’. If the semi- 
narian is to become interested in his studies he must be stimu- 
lated by the real and apparent interest of his professor. What 
the professor openly seems to depreciate can hardly claim from 
the seminarian very high esteem. 

Moreover, although coordination really exists among the 
various and varied studies of the seminarian, that coordination 
must be actually brought to his notice. To presume appreciation 
here reveals ignorance of a seminarian’s limitations. We can 
all recall with what wonderment we listened to the professor 
pointing out the bearing of the principles of scholastic philosophy 
upon the great mysteries of the Incarnation, the Eucharist and 
the Trinity, and what a consolation it was to think that liturgy 
portrayed, Scripture revealed, sacred eloquence popularized, 
moral theology rested upon, the great dogmatic truths of our 
religion. So much incentive to further inquiry and such real 
pleasure are consequent upon this correlation of the grand sacred 
studies, that the lot of the seminarian whose course proceeds with 
little or no reference to it can be viewed only with profound re- 
gret. 

Much akin to the notion of coordination is the idea of collateral 
reading. To-day no student in any institution of higher learn- 
ing can hope for creditable commendation if his horizon is 
bounded by the four walls of the aula maxima. His reports upon 
sources and upon kindred authors are not matters of personal 
whim, but of scholastic mandate. They constitute an essential 
part of his work. Concerning this matter : — 

1. Libraries should be supplied and, what is quite as impor- 
tant, should be well cared for; 

2. Sources should be suggested and reports in readings re- 
quired ; 

3. Discussions should be encouraged and even a prudent 
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application of class periods to such discussions would not be 
blameworthy ; 

4. Occasional papers should be demanded, and if profitable, 
publicly read; 

5. Students should be encouraged to exchange their various 
findings, 


A final suggestion, in a paper which ambitions to be no more 
than suggestive, concerns delinquents. What the standard of 
study is should be carefully made known. That this standard 
will be required should be firmly emphasized, and neither senti- 
mentality nor timidity nor indifference should permit relaxation 
therefrom. ‘ 

If we are to be a learned and cultured clergy; if we 
are to continue to occupy the proud position of our predecessors ; 
if we are to be a source of inspiration to our youth, an object of 
respect to our adults, and a power among our dissenting brethren, 
we must remember that the day, even in this country, when edu- 
cation was completed as the doors of the little red school house 
swung shut for the last time, has long since seen its evening; 
that America is filled with active, intelligent, shrewd, self-confi- 
dent Catholics, whose destinies we cannot hope to direct unless 
we join to solid piety a compelling love for study and its immedi- 
ate consequent, a cultured mind ready with information. And 
the logical place to provoke and to sustain this love for study is 
not, when it should already have been for years a powerful asset, 
in the middle-aged priest — but in the impressionable years of 
seminary training; not by deceiving the seminarian into the belief 
that there is a royal road to learning, but by consoling him with 
the truth that the strongest effort to acquire knowledge differs 
radically from an unhealthy strain. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun B. Furay, S. J.: I wish to congratulate Dr. Noonan on the 
excellent paper he has submitted for our consideration. The subject is 
a large one and it is difficult to give detailed directions where recommenda- 
tions must vary with the different circumstances— the age of the pupils 
and the studies they are engaged in. He has presented to us in a lucid 
way the principles we are to follow, and he has pointed out for us what 
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will be required in the way of library equipment, collateral reading and 
other fundamental external helps in the development of study. 

In discussing the motives that might be brought forward to promote 
study, I suppose the highest motive we can propose to. the seminarian is 
that of duty; but in the long run it is not the most serviceable. We do not 
get as much from it as from the motive of interest. The motive of duty 
is external to the subject-matter. It pushes from without, it prods us, 
but does not draw us from within, from the subject itself. As soon as 
the external prompting stops and the seminarian leaves the seminary, the 
spirit of study stops as well; which is precisely the thing we desire to 
avoid. We wish to build up in the seminary habits which will be carried 
into parochial life. So I say that duty, while the highest from the religious 
standpoint, is not as serviceable and not as lasting as the spirit that comes 
from ‘interest. 

The power of developing the spirit of study in a student is usually due 
to the personality and method of the teacher. We find in every institution 
where parallel classes or sections of classes cover the same matter, that 
in one class there is eagerness and interest and intellectual . alertness, 
while in the corresponding division there may be dullness and indiffer- 
ence. So it would seem to me that any program to develop the spirit of 
study must rest on the improvement of the teacher and any plan that does 
not involve better teaching is foredoomed to fail. 

Teaching is an art and it can be acquired and improved. Though we 
may have natural gifts that fit us for teaching, sympathy, clearness, imagi- 
nation, initiative, force and animation, the probability is that unless we 
know and watch ourselves and understand our limitations and try to 
remedy them, know our strong points and try to develop them, we shall 
find that as we grow older we are not progressing as we should. 

To arouse interest I believe that the teacher will be very seriously 
handicapped unless he has the auxiliary helps that Dr. Noonan has set 
down; a) a working library fairly complete, b) collateral reading and co- 
operation of the various members of the faculty. But above-all the 
student must work. Perhaps our greatest fault is that we do too much 
for the students and do not allow them to develop themselves as they 
should. This is a charge often made against our Catholic colleges and it 
is well for us to examine to see if we fail. 





COOPERATION OF THE SEMINARIES WITH OTHER 
UNITS IN THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


RT. REVEREND EDWARD A. PACE, S. T. D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


From ohe point of view, any discussion of this subject may 
well seem superfluous or at least irrelevant to the purposes of 
this Department. Given the nature of the work done by the 
seminary, and its well defined aim, there should be no difficulty 
in stating quite accurately its relation to other educational factors. 
We are accustomed to think of it as an institution in which the 
highest of training, intellectual and moral, is given for the holiest 
work that man can undertake. We know that its students are 
not children nor boys of the undergraduate type, but men whose 
minds have matured through years of previous study. We take 
it for granted that the consciousness of their high vocation has 
made them more serious, more eager for knowledge than are 
most of the students in the layman’s college. Naturally, then, 
we think of them as absorbed in questions of philosophy and 
theology —and the more deeply absorbed because they live 
apart from the distractions of the world which fritter away so 
much of the lay student’s time and waste so much of his energy. 
,. Furthermore, it goes without saying that the men who teach 
these students have a full sense of their responsibility and that, 
intent upon their’ work, they have little or no leisure for outside 
diversion. They rather are the first to set the example of -that 
withdrawal from the world which the study of great problems 
demands. So for them, ‘as for the student body, the seminary 
is a dwelling within its own gates, a hortus conclusus to which 
secular concerns and influences have, normally, no access. Now, 
I think it quite possible that this seclusion and this specialization 
in certain fields of knowledge may have given the impression 
that the seminary sequesters itself from other things in which 
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it might be expected to take an active interest. I can therefore 
understand the complaint that is heard regarding the attitude 
of the seminary towards other factors in education. Why, it is 
asked, should the seminary hold aloof from our colleges and 
high schools? Why should it not be in closer touch with the 
movements by which all education is affected and with which 
our Catholic schools have to deal —to cooperate or perhaps to 
conflict ? 

Such questions may be answered with an emphatic nego sup- 
positum from some quarters. Where college and seminary are 
under one roof or where they are under the same control, it 
stands to reason that they must work as a unit and that the 
seminary must share the interests of the college. But even in 
such cases the question may return in slightly modified form — 
namely, why should this unit or group be isolated? Is it so 
self-sufficient that it can say to the rest — I have no need of you 
nor any concern in your doings? Other situations might be con- 
sidered here and other questions presented. But, in my judg- 
ment it will be more helpful to take the positive side and sug- 
gest some of the ways and means by which the seminary can 
cooperate with other institutions. 

The basic fact here is that education is continually changing. 
Whether it is moving in the right direction is a question that 
does not concern us just now. In any case it is essential for the 
priest to realize that the people for whom he is to labor are 
being educated in systems that shape and re-shape their ideals, 
their instruction and their methods of teaching. It is conse- 
quently of vital importance that the seminary should watch 
closely the trend of education. This it can do, and must do, by 
following the discussion of problems as recorded in the litera- 
ture of the subject. But a far more effectual means is a study 
of the institutions in which men are educated before they reach 
the seminary. ; 


It is true that ecclesiastical education begins in the seminary. 
It is no less true that the education of ecclesiastics begins in the 
first year of the elementary school. Through the grades, through 
the high school and the college, the process continues, forming 
and informing the pupil’s mind, arousing or’ deadening his in- 
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terests, training him in habits of study or leaving him to his 
own devices. Finally, he presents himself at the door of the 
seminary. Can I, who have to pass on his credentials, say in all 
conscience: I am interested solely in your present qualifications : 
how you came by them is no concern of mirfe? 

Take, as a concrete illustration, the subject of religion which 
is taught all the way through. The teaching aims, or should 
aim, both to impart knowledge of religious truth and to develop 
character in accordance with that truth. Surely, the seminary is 
concerned to know how this instruction is given. For the sake 
of its own work it should assist the teachers, especially the pri- 
mary teachers, in the selection of methods, the use of texts, and 
the grading of pupils. In this way the work would begin well 
with a prospect of good results — in such measure at least that 
no great amount of correction would be needed. It certainly is 
wiser to make sure of the process than to wait for the result — 
with the painful conviction that the seminary has to undo it. 

Consider another matter which underlies the very existence of 
the seminary and the prosperity of the Church. We are con- 
stantly exhorting our teachers to be on the watch for vocations, 
and if such be found, to foster them carefully. An exquisite 
task in practical psychology is thus offered. But what help is 
given the teacher for its accomplishment? How shall she rec- 
ognize the signs, if any appear, or discern, amid the complex 
stirrings of the pupil’s mind, the germ of vocation? No one 
could possibly supply the instruction required in this delicate 
matter so thoroughly as the seminary professor. Nor could he 
use to better effect the fruits of that experience which comes to 
‘him day by day through contact with -his students. 

The same need of assistance is felt by the teacher in the high 
school. But the problem here is more complex owing to the 
peculiar conditions of adolescence. To discover and develop 
vocations in this critical period requires both insight and tact. 
Moreover, the courses of study in various subjects are advanc- 
ing toward specialization. If a pupil is really called to the 
priesthood, could he not be guided, even at this stage, in placing 
emphasis, e. g., on the classics? 

We cannot expect the high school to maintain a special section 
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or group of studies for pupils who may have a vocation. It is 
possible, however, in treating certain subjects to place before 
the pupils, incidentally, some aspect of the priestly life, of its 
beauty and usefulness. Such suggestions would be in line with 
the principle of correlation which is now so generally applied 
in secular schools. But to offer them wisely, in tempore op- 
‘ portuno, the teacher needs direction. And this would be grate- 
fully received if it came from a competent source such as the 
seminary. 

Let us follow our student to the college. If he has a vocation 
each day counts in his progress toward the seminary. Each 
subject in his course has, or may have, a definite value as pre- 
paring him for his later studies. How shall he be led to profit 
by his opportunities? He will be told of course that knowledge 
of every sort will stand him in good stead when he goes to the 
seminary. He will hear betimes that he cannot get along without 
Latin and Greek, that history is indispensable to culture, and 
above all that command of the English language is essential in 
the work of the priesthood. These things cannot be said too 
often or too emphatically. But it is not enough to say them. 
They should be woven into the course of study so closely that 
the student cannot escape them. We want to convince him that 
English is a prime necessity; and then we want to make sure 
that he learns to speak and write English. And so on for the 
rest. 

Here is the chief point of the contact between seminary and 
college. It is in this zone that they can meet and cooperate to 
the best advantage. To do so they should have a clear under- 
standing as to the requirements for admission to the seminary. 
I do not say “the requirements of the seminary” because I 
consider them to be quite as much requirements of the college. 
The. need of them is felt by the former; the responsibility for 
their fulfillment is. borne by the latter. Through consultation an 
agreement might be reached as to what constitutes the ideal can- 
didate for the seminary. And this ideal might be determined, 
in the rough at least, by setting down the defects which most 
frequently hamper the student in his seminary course. 

Much more, I. think, could be done if the student came 
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equipped with a reading knowledge of the languages in which 
the greater part of our philosophical and theological literature 
is written. Those languages are not cultural ornaments; they 
are workshop instruments. Without them the student is unable 
to reach the treasures of learning which eminent thinkers have 
stored up in their works. The same may be said of other sub- 
jects which are taught in the college. The main point, however, 
is this: Once the requirements have been fixed by mutual agree- 
ment, the seminary should insist upon them. It is not good policy 
to admit students who are insufficiently prepared and then try 
to make up their deficiencies. The seminary is not wise in its 
own behalf that laments the unpreparedness of entering students 
yet fails to discuss such matters with the college. 

There are subjects which lie, as it were, on the borderland be- 
tween college ‘and seminary; and chief among these is philoso- 
phy. The seminary sotmetimes decides that the college course 
shall not be accredited and that the student must go over the 
ground again. This works a hardship for the college, especially 
for the students in the upper classes. Here, evidently, arbitra- 
tion is needed. Just what lines it may follow I shall not attempt 
to say in detail. It seems to me, however, that our colleges for 
the laity might well afford to strengthen and lengthen their 
course of philosophy beyond even what is now given in the sem- 
inary. I know of one college for women where philosophy is 
taught during the whole four years. In the same institution, by 
the way, there are several courses in education. So that the 
graduates, whether they enter the teaching profession or not, 
have a fair idea of what a school should be. 


In the exchange of good offices between college and seminary 
there is one item on which all parties will agree. In.a sense 
it is more important than any other part of the concordat. What- 
ever modification may be called for in curriculum or require- 
ments, both college and seminary demand that the student shall 
know how to study. What a delight the classroom would be 
if the teacher, whatever his subject, could feel sure that his 
students had mastered the art of study. What an economy of 
time if the seminary professor. could afford to outline his prob- 
lem, indicate the sources and leave the rest in perfect confidence 
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to his students. I believe that a conference on this one point 
would be more profitable than a dozen papers on the subject I 
am treating. It would certainly be cooperation of the highest 
efficiency. 

So far this paper has dealt mainly with the intake of the sem- 
inary. The aim has been to show that through cooperation with 
the schools and colleges it might better its own condition and 
lighten its labors. Of the output little or nothing has been said. 
And yet day by day it is becoming clearer that the priest must 
have more than a general idea of the science of education. 
If he is to help the teachers he should be at least their equal in 
knowledge of principles and methods. If he is to direct them 
he should be far in advance. He may not be a specialist, but he 
ought to know a good deal about the problems which confront 
the teacher. The fact that courses in pedagogy are now offered 
by some of our colleges does not lessen the responsibility of the 
seminary in this respect. On the contrary, it emphasizes the 
need of a better adjustment whereby the student may continue 
in the seminary the study of education. On the other hand, 
while our universities are now developing departments of edu- 
cation, their facilities are available for comparatively few among 
the seminary graduates. And even these would profit more by 
university courses if they were given a good foundation in the 
seminary. As to the priests who go to non-Catholic universities 
for courses in education, a mere reference must suffice. That 
they should find it necessary to do so is a sad commentary on 
our Catholic system. It certainly does not serve to strengthen 
our colleges or make their graduates more eager to enter a 
Catholic university. 

To sum up the whole matter: The priest is called to take a 
more active part in education. In order to do so effectually he 
must be properly equipped for the seminary and thoroughly 
trained by the seminary. Hence the'need of more intimate re- 
lations between the seminary and the other units in our educa- 
tional system. 





PREPARATORY SEMINARY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
CLEVELAND, O., JUNE 26, 1923 


The first meeting of the Preparatory Seminary Section was 
held on Tuesday, June 26, at 3:00 P. M. in Room 6, St. Mary’s 
school. The Chairman of the Section, Rev. Eugene F. Harrigan, 
S. S., St. Charles’ College, Catonsville, Md., called the meeting 
to order, and in the absence of the Secretary, Rev. Lambert 
Burton, O. S. B., appointed as temporary secretary, Rev. Charles 
D. White, D. D., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The following preparatory seminaries were represented: St. 
Charles’, Catonsville, Md.; Sacred Heart, Detroit ; Cathedral Col- 
lege, New York; St. Francis’, Cincinnati; Mount St. Francis’, 
Floyd’s Knobs, Ind.; St. Joseph’s, Grand Rapids, Mich.; St. Jo- 
seph’s Seraphic, Callicoon, N. Y.; St. Lawrence, Mt. Calvary, 
Wis.; Sacred Heart Seraphicate, Yonkers, N. Y. 

The following committees were appointed by the Chairman: 

On Resolutions: Rev. Thomas J. Deegan, D. D., Rev. J. L. 
Linsenmeyer, A. M., Rev. Conrad Link, O. F. M. 

On Nominations: Rev. Charles D. White, D. D., Rev. James 
J. Marvin, Rev. Andrew Maas, O. M. C. 

The first paper read was by Rev. Dennis A. Hayes, LL. cm 
on “Formal Instruction in Manners”. 

In the discussion that followed Dr. Hayes’ concise, forcible, 
and practical paper, although unanimity prevailed as to the need 
of making our seminarians Christian gentlemen, there was vari- 
ance of opinion, as to the most effectual- practical means for 
attaining this. 

It was held by a number of delegates as unnecessary that an 
hour a week during the entire course, as recommended by Dr, 
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Hayes, be devoted to instruction in etiquette. What is more 
especially needed, they contended, is to supplement a few in- 
structions with a vigilant watchfulness on the part of superiors 
and prudent and kindly correction of delinquents. 

The paper prepared by Rev. John J. Jepson, S. S., Ph. D., on 
“An Appreciation of the Classics” was read by Rev. J. L. Lin- 
senmeyer, owing to the absence of the writer. Discussion of Dr. 
Jepson’s inspiring paper centered around the cultural value of the 
classics. 


SECOND SESSION ty 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 10 A. M. 


This session was devoted to an open forum discussion regard- 
ing ways and means of securing mental and moral control over 
the vacation period. 

The Chairman outlined the topic of discussion. What is done ; 
or can be done to prevent the long summer vacation from being 
a period of intellectual stagnation? What means should be em- 
ployed to safeguard the students’ morals? What recommenda- 
tions may be made for bettering conditions in these respects ? 

Rev. Dennis Hayes, LL. D., emphasized as a remote but basic 
means for maintaining the clerical spirit during vacation the 
need ‘of constantly inculcating during the school year the first 
principles of the ecclesiastical life; and’ in particular that no 
seminarian may rest.content with giving anything less than the 
best that. is in him to the service of. the Master. 

-Other delegates pointed out that though the vacation period 
is intended as a time for rest and fitting relaxation, there is: 
no reason why much of the time may not be employed by the 
student in supplementary reading of current and standard Eng- 
lish and in other ways equally useful from the standpoint of 
mental improvement. It’ was suggested, too, that in the case of 
students who are obliged to work in order to earn money needed 
during the school year, the seminary can in many cases be of 
assistance in placing them where their vocation and morals will 
not-be jeopardized. As for actual supervision of students’ con- 
duct during’ vacation; everything. rests with pastors and parents. 
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Knowledge on the part of the student. that his pastor will render 
a detailed account of moral conduct*and attention to religious 
duties— information gained by vigilant watchfulness — will go 
far towards causing the student to conduct himself properly dur- 
ing vacation. Several delegates stated that greater vigilance of 
this kind was a desideratum. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 27, 2:30 P. M. 
This was a joint session of the Seminary Department and 
Preparatory Seminary Section. The proceedings are contained 
in the records. of the Seminary Department. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 28, 10 A. M. 

The program called for a paper on “Intra-Mural Athletics”, 
but owing to failure to receive this paper the final session of the 
Section was devoted chiefly to an informal discussion of ath- 
letics in the seminary and in particular of the advisability of 
perinitting seminarians to engage. in extra-mural athletics. 

Opinion on this latter question was divided. It was ascer- 
tained from the statements of several delegates that in a num- 
ber of preparatory seminaries athletics are strictly intramural. 
The argument of those who favored outside contests was the 
broadening influence exercised both on the seminarians and upon 
seculars who came into contact with them. Those who opposed, 
stressed the liability of abuse and of a weakening of the ec- 
clesiastical spirit. As it is the desire of the Church that her 
priests take their recreation with their brethren in the priesthood 
and not with seculars, so likewise, it was held, seminarians 
should from the beginning be habituated to this kind of life. 

Rev. Thomas J. Deegan, D. D., prescinding from the imme- 
diate point of discussion, emphasized the need of honorable 
sportsmanship in our Catholic school and college athletics. Dr. 
Deegan’s experience showed that there is considerable room for 
improvement in this respect, and hence a special need of incul- 
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cating the principles and rules of honor, manliness, and courtesy 
in the domain of athletics. 

At the close of the discussion the-Chairman called for a re- 
port from the Committee on Nominations. The Chairman of 
the Committee reported it to be the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Committee that the present incumbents be retained 
in office for the coming year. The motion for the Secretary 
to cast the ballot of the delegates according to the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, was carried. Accordingly the section 
retains as Chairman, Rev. Eugene Harrigan, S. S.; Vice-Chair- 
man, Rev. Dennis A. Hayes, LL. D.; Secretary, Rev. Lambert 
Burton, O. S. B. gu 

The Committee on Resolutions submitted the following which 
were adopted: er 

’ RESOLUTIONS 

Resolved, ‘That, in accordance with the definite instruction of 
the Code, positive formal instruction be assigned to the teaching 
of manners, and that greater emphasis be placed theoretically and 


practically on the inculcation of the principles of true gentlemanly 
conduct. 


Resolved, That our advisory capacity be utilized to direct, 
in cooperation with the reverend pastors, the mental and moral 
activities of the students during the vacation season. 

Resolved, That the faculty and student body be encouraged 
in every way to promote fair, healthy competition in athletics‘in 
order to develop in the students gentlemanly principles of con- 
duct and a helpful school spirit. 


Upon motion the meeting adjourned. 


-Cuas. D.. WHITE, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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THE FORMAL TEACHING OF MANNERS 


REVEREND DENNIS A. HAYES, LL. D.,, SACRED HEART SEMINARY, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The priest should be a man of culture. According to Canon 
1364 he is to know everything required by the intellectual stand- 
ards of the country in which he exercises his sacred ministry. 
Among these branches of learning, and next to religion itself in 
practical importance, is the subject of manners. Canon 1369 
makes it clear that the seminary rector and all other officials 
under his authority are very often to lay before the students the 
rules of genuine Christian politeness and by their own example 
to arouse the seminarians to learn and apply them. They should 
also exhort them to observe the laws of hygiene, to keep clean 
the body and its clothing, and with modesty and gravity to prac- 
tice courtesy in social intercourse. The same thought had been 
well expressed by the Third Plenary Council when treating of 
the curriculum of the preparatory seminary. 


“Let the rector and professors diligently see to it that the boys 
learn the requirements of politeness and be moulded to courte- 
ousness of manners. Let students be taught so to regulate their 
speech, carriage, posture, dress, in a word all. things which make 
up the outward man, that in the general appearance of the body 
and its clothing there may be found that harmonious propriety 
which is equally foreign to the rusticity of the peasant and the 
hyper-fastidious elegance of¢ worldlings. Let them strive to im- 
prove, and eliminate from their conduct whatever may be con- 
sidered rough and rude, uncouth and boorish. Christian polite- 
ness and agreeableness of manners which spring from charity 
and humility are truly part of the dignity and ornament of clerics 
and add no little splendor to piety and learning. In fact they 
render the ministers of God acceptab!e to men and enable them 
more easily to gain souls for Christ.” No. 143. 


(616) 
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The authorities just cited ask that the seminarian be a gen- 
tleman; and while this term has certainly changed its popular 
meaning in the course of time, the title “gentleman” to-day 
stands for “a man free from the defects and faults which are 
common to ungroomed humanity; those crude and free im- 
pulses of nature which the well-bred man has learnt to suppress 
in the company of others.” A gentleman is recognized not so 
much by the things he does as by the things he does not do. 
He need not be learned or accomplished, but he must be. well- 
bred. He must control his animal impulses and suppress those 
tendencies which mark the brute. As a rational animal he must 
let all see that the body is well-subjected to the soul, and while 
every hour of every day sees him using his body and its mem- 
bers in countless operations, the observer cannot fail to note 
that in him the directing spirit is a refined and cultured mind. 
Even in the most commonplace animal actions and functions no 
offence is given others and no disgust created in beholders, as 
is the case when the undisciplined man allows the crude and 
free impulses of nature to sway him like “the horse and mule 
which have not understanding.’? For example, a gentleman will 
not enter the dining room in negligée, nor with unclean hands, 
soiled face or uncombed hair. At meals he will never be heard 
enjoying his soup or coffee, nor will he suck his food with a 
swishing sound, nor will he talk with food in his mouth, nor 
will he part his lips when eating, either smacking them, or let- 
ting others see food rolling about inside his mouth. He will not 
bite his bread nor drink when there is food in his mouth, leaving 
a dirty mark on the edge of the glass. He will not lean his elbows 
on the table or throw his arm over the back of his chair; he 
will not tip back on his chair or slouch down in his seat. He 
will not pick his teeth at table or in company; neither will he 
yawn or scratch himself in the presence of others. He will not 
wave his fork about in the air, grip it like a dagger or use it 
after the manner of a shovel. He will not eat with his knife, nor 
allow the spoon to stand in coffee, tea or bouillon cup. He will 
not put his fingers into his mouth nor his napkin about his neck 
nor will he eject bits of bone and fruit stones by spitting them 
back onto the plate. He will not hawk or spit or sniffle. He will 
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not drum with his fingers on the table or with his feet on the 
floor. In other places he will not walk or stand about with his 
‘hands in his trousers pockets, wear his civilian head dress in- 
‘ doors, rush noisily about the house, slam doors and show dis- 
regard for the comfort and convenience of others. There are 
‘hundreds of prohibitions of this sort which are to be drilled into 
the minds of the young and which Superiors ought to see are 
carefully observed, until they become a second nature; for if a 
grown-up person, giving vent to his ebullient, animal spirits is 
found ignoring these restyictions in society, the people present 
will justly conclude that he does not belong to a well-bred 
family; that he is uncouth and vulgar, never having learned 
proper manners and is therefore at best but a partially educated 
man. 
As has been wisely stated by a certain writer: 


“This inference would not be safe on a single instance or two; 
because even well-bred people sometimes, through forgetfulness, 
lapse into certain detailed faults which they were taught to avoid 


when young. But broadly and all round, if a man shows these 
defects habitually in adult life, peopte will certainly make adverse 
inferences and with justice. It is wonderful how many people 
there are. who have groomed themselves pretty well, and made 
themselves fairly presentable in manners, and yet who discount 
themselves and render their company repulsive by one or two 
such faults as enumerated. It is incredible what annoyance they 
cause to people who have to live with them; and yet they go on 
all their lives apparently quite unconscious of their regrettable 
and disgusting defect, of the annoyance it causes and of the 
depreciation which it places upon their own social repute.” 


‘No one expects a youth to master Latin, Greek or his native 
English without text-books and teachers and years of study; but 
“many seem to fancy that the difficult science of polite conduct, 
after the manner of spontaneous combustion, takes root in the 
heart and like the ivy of Jonas springs up in a night. Not so. 
The best intentions in the world and the most unmistakable voca- 
tién to the priesthood, will never make a well-mannered Levite 
unless serious study is given the subject and earnest efforts to 
apply'the knowledge have been put forth for many a year. The 
youth may be an Aloysius, a Berchmans and a Stanislaus com- 


. 
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bined in the vital question of personal sanctity, but if he has neyer 
settled down to a serious study of manners under intelligent 
directors, it is as certain as night following day that he will be 
crude and repulsive in countless ways and thereby fall short of 
the general excellence that the faithful justly look for in the 
Alter Christus. And if, as he will, he be all the while uncon- 
scious of his glaring deficiencies, the more the pity of it. 


If the,preparatory seminarian of to-day is to be the gentleman 
priest of tomorrow, the formal teaching of manners cannot begin 
too early, nor be insisted upon too strongly, nor be carried on too 
persistently. There is simply no such thing as overdoing this 
matter. The thousand and one details making up this broad de- 
partment of priestly refinement can never be rightly presented 
except through a regular course of systematic instruction. Cor- 
rupt human nature does not willingly submit to the yoke, and 
young people are not prone to subject themselves to the con- 
stant watchfulness which the acquirement of good manners de- 
mands. And yet if the work is not well done in the preparatory 
seminary it never will be done, for this goodness comes onl)’ 
when the yoke is borne from youth; and the failure will mean 
another priest, who despite the litany of excellences that could 
be truthfully written in his honor, nevertheless goes on through 
the years of his priesthood, contemptuously heedless of. an im- 
portant-element in the divine admonition “Give no offence to any 
man that our ministry be not blamed.” (II Cor. 6:3.) . Much just 
criticism is uttered, but never of course to the priestly offender, 
because reverence for the sacred character of the priesthood 
silences the layman in its presence. The first duty which every 
minister of religion owes himself and the Gospel is to keep him- 
self beyond reproach; and it is asking much indeed of ordinary 
mortals to expect them to grasp heavenly truth and enthuse wver 
spiritual values when the expounder of the doctrine is himself 
the victim of the defects and faults of an uncouth bumpkin, and 
makes himself disgusting through failure to control those. crude 
impulses of nature which even the tyro in worldly wisdom has 
learned to suppress in the company of others. An_ excellent 
Catholic some time ago took a Protestant friend to Mass. . A 
priest who has the gift of oratory, but who uses a toothbrush as 
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frequently as does,a rooster, gave a sermon of more than ordi- 
nary merit. When the Catholic on léaving the church asked her 
guest what she thought of the effort, the reply was not slow in 
coming. “The. man can talk sure enough; but why doesn’t 
someone tell him to clean his teeth?” 

The editorial page of a metropolitan publication over twenty 
years ago offered a suggestion which merits serious considera- 
tion. “The education of youth, in our day, appears to concern 
itself very little with the matter of good manners. The rising 
generation seems to be growing up with a great lack of good 
breeding. If some of our educational institutions would elimi- 
nate a study or two from among those not strictly necessary, 
and substitute in their stead a course of instruction upon courtesy 
and politeness, the change would prove beneficial.” The lack of 
good breeding among young people complained of by the editor 
at the beginning of the century has not notably decreased, and 
the reason is not difficult to discover. 

Rightly understood true politeness is a religious duty and 
should be a part of religious training. Every legitimate exac- 
tion of good manners can be based upon the Gospel precepts of 
fraternal, charity and Christian mortification. “All things there- 
fore whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do you 
also to them.” (Matt. 7:12.) “Let him deny himself and take 
up his cross daily and follow Me.” (Luke 9:23.) 

Let the preparatory seminary outstrip every other type of 
school in this branch of learning. For the minimum of work 
in this subject give to each class a forty-five-minute period each 
week during the entire six years of the preparatory course, taking 
the time if necessary from what would otherwise be given to 
Christian doctrine. The Polite Pupil, by the Brothers of Mary 
of Dayton, Ohio, can be gone over the first year and repeated 
with profit in the second. After that make the student get a 
different text for each of the following four years. Christian 
Politeness, published by Rev. M. M. Gerend of Milwaukee; True 
Politeness, a publication of Benziger’s; Maurice Francis Egan’s 
A Gentleman; Msgr. Kelley’s Letters to Jack and another Chris- 
tian Politeness, by T. E. Howard, are all well adapted to this end. 
The teaching in the classroom must be followed up by everlastingly 
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insisting that the student apply his knowledge day by day in the 
chapel, parlor, classroom and study hall, dining room, play room, 
dormitory and washroom and on the campus. Let each mem- 
ber of the faculty, as the Code orders, be himself an example 
in all these things, that delinquents may not say with truth that 
they did only what they saw regularly done by their professors. 

This unremitting care in the cultivation of manners will be 
the best possible foundation for the important rubric classes of 
the major seminary and will have a tremendous influence in 
causing to disappear from the ranks of the clergy the offensive 
spectacle of the lout in the sanctuary. In his clerical library let 
standard works on manners, politeness, etiquette or whatever 
you may term the study, be placed by the student in an honored 
position next to the authorities on rubrics. He will then be giving 
some evidence that he has grasped the truth of the apostolic in- 
junction “Let all things be done decently and according to 
order,” (I Cor. 14:40;) which means a truly courteous gentleman 
in the world of men and an edifying priest in the sanctuary 
and at the altar. 





APPRECIATION OF THE CLASSICS 


REVEREND JOHN J. JEPSON, S. S., PH. D., ST. PATRICK’S SEMINARY, 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


The tide of battle has turned. The classics are no longer on 
the defensive nor fighting for life. They are already gaining 
lost ground. Witness the notices here and there in recent issues 
of the Classical Weekly anent the growing numbers of high 
school pupils enrolled for Latin and Greek; read the address of 
Sir Frederick Kenyon, Director of the British Museum, delivered 
in New York before the Classical Association; take courage, 
teachers of the classics, from Dean West’s compilation of testi- 
mony from scientists, business men, scholars, professional men 
of our country, regarding the value of the classics; or turn to 
page seventeen of the lengthy report from England, “The Classics 
in Education.” This last is a recent pronouncement with value 
enhanced as coming from the English, progressive like ourselves, — 
hard-headed as the man from Missouri. Do we not recall the 
business-like viewpoint of an Englishman surveying Attica, which 
Newman gives in his charming Site of a University? Think of 
him now asking for more classics in education! We know it 
from this: Early in 1919, Lloyd George, as Prime Minister of 
England, appointed a very notable committee “to enquire into 
the position to be assigned to the classics (i. e. the language, 
literature and history of ancient Greece and Rome) in the Edu- 
cational System of the United Kingdom” (page 1). 

With a thoroughness characteristic of English scholarship, this 
committee sat for eighty-five days and personally interviewed 140 
witnesses (page 2). Their exhaustive report, dated November 
27, 1919, carries an article on “The Growing Appreciation of 
the Value of the Classics,” wherein it declared that “experts in 
science and.mathematics have combined with experts in modern 
history, geography, English and modern languages to assure us 
of the value that in different degrees they all attach, in the inter- 

(622) | 
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est of their own subjects, to the classic element in education, . 

Speaking generally, they all recognize that Latin; at least, pro- 
vides an incomparable discipline for modern linguistic studies; 
that historical problems can only be studied properly in relation 
to their origins which lie in a remote past; and that premature 
and narrow specialization in science and mathematics defeats its 
own object. Indeed, it is remarkable that some of our scientific 
witnesses were more emphatic on the value of a preliminary 
training in the classics for the students of science than were 
other witnesses on their value for English and modern lan- 
guages” (page 17). The report goes on to say that “the position 
of the classics in education has recently received serious and 
sympathetic consideration from many of those who have hitherto 
been supposed hostile or indifferent to the classics”. (page 18). 

Such report does but give current confirmation to older find- — 
ings from sources equally authoritative. In 1870 the Minister 
of Education in Germany yielding to the clamor and pressure 
from without — this sounds like up-to-the-minute history — ad- 
mitted to the universities undergraduates from the technical - 
schools who had not followed the hitherto required course of 
elementary humanities. Ten years later he surveyed the field for 
results, In every department of the scientific academies he 
found the foremost professors deploring the change. “The 
graduates of the Realschulen (modern schools) do not stand upon 
the same level with the graduates of ithe Gymnasia (classical 
schools)”, “Students from the Realschulen, in consequence of 
being conversant with a larger number of facts, outrank, as a 
rule, those from the Gymnasia during the experimental exercises 
of the first half-year, but that situation is soon reversed, and, 
given equal abilities, the latter almost invariably carry off the 
honors in the end; the students from the Gymnasia are better 
etrained, and have acquired in a greater degree the ability to 
understand and solve scientific problems.” (Livingstone: De- 
fense of Classical Education, page 6). 

Such was.the testimony of the leading men of. science in 
Germany, men of world-wide reputation like Hofmann in chem- 
istry, Helmholtz in physics, Kiepert in geography. Similar was 
the testimony given by the professors of mathematics, zoology, 
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modern languages, economics and statistics. (page 7.) In 
his inaugural address, October 15, 1889, Professor Hofmann de- 
clared “that all efforts to find a substitute for the classical lan- 
guages, whether in mathematics, in the modern languages, or in 
the natural sciences, have been hitherto unsuccessful; that after 
long and vain search we must always come back finally to the 
result of centuries of experience ; that the surest instrument which 
can be used in training the mind of youth is given us in the 
study of. the languages, the literature, and the works of art of 
classical antiquity”. (page 7.) This view was sustained in 1897 
by the professors of the Technical High Schools of Karlsruhe. 
(page 8). 

If investigation and reports could place the value of the classics 
beyond cavil, one would think testimony from such sources 
would do so. The disciplinary, the educative, the cultural values 
derivable from the study of the classics achieve this preeminence. 
The study of Latin and Greek is not the only means to discipline 
the mind, nor the only channel of education, nor the sole source 
of culture, no more than formal logic is.the only method of 
attaining accuracy of thought. But by common consent, and 
securus judicat orbis terrarum, Greek and Latin as literature re- 
main the most finished product of man’s thought. The thought 
of the Greeks and the Latins is the groundwork of our western 
civilization, their language permeates our own. From Latin 
and Greek we derive a wealth of words and power to express 
abstractions easily and gracefully. : It is the classic influence 
which gives our sentence structure its stately charm and flowing 
rhythm and harmonious melody. That influence has created our 
literature, has stamped it as inevitably as the Greek did the 
Roman, and in so doing has justified its superiority on the bio- 
logical principle of the survival of the fittest. 

We should travel too far afield were we to enlarge upon that 
influence, or enumerate kindred influences of the classics, or 
touch on the full benefits derivable from a study of Greek and 
Latin. Suffice a passing word on the cultural value. Culture is 
not an end sought for itself, but a result, a by-product, the 
flowering of education, the perfection of training. It reveals 
itself in the ability to grasp many points of view, to enter into 
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the thoughts and emotions of others; in the ready correlation of 
knowledge; in adaptability, the easy power to adjust oneself to 
altered situations; in control of the emotions; in vision, touching 
the realities of life with imagination. Now, it is perfectly obvious 
that such resultant can spring from other training than the 
classics ; but it is equally obvious that it cannot emanate from a 
narrow curriculum, a cramped technical course of studies, a 
strictly vocational, utilitarian system of training, a premature 
specialization. A training exclusively mathematical or scientific 
will not attain it. It must come from a wide course of studies 
‘ which slight neither mind nor heart nor esthetic faculties. A 
letters course adequates the requirement. Not neglecting the 
purely scientific, it offers a preponderating humanistic element 
wherefrom principally derive the elements of culture. The 
classics course offers the most original, the most finished products 
of man’s noblest thoughts. 

Do our pupils, however, think so? Are we guiding them to a 
realization of the fact? It is incumbent upon us teachers of 
Greek and Latin so to conduct our students through their course 
that they will amply benefit by the high possibilities of the 
classics. What will help? First of all, appreciation of the classics 
on our part, and enthusiasm. This will enspirit more than a 
disquisition. Enthusiasm is contagious. If we steep ourselves 
in the lore of the classics, we shall bubble over in the classroom. 
The text of the hour will not be a detached passage merely to be 
translated, but it will glow with life under our handling, scintil- 
lating with the thought and emotion it connotes in our breast. 
And if day after day, every time we have to deal with the 
classics, our students see that we have some sense of apprecia- 
tion vastly beyond theirs, even the dullest will be roused to seek 
that which is causing us a delight we cannot conceal. This must 
be no attitude, or pose, or pretense, but a spontaneous enthusiasm 
for what we not merely understand but deeply feel. Our ex- 
‘planations must tingle with that enthusiasm; our reading must 
pulse with that enthusiasm. 

If enthusiasm vitalizes our teaching, our pupils will be inter- 
ested, and interest will lead them on to look for the fascination 
of the classics. If they are roused, they will see for themselves 
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that version differs from original as a print from a master can- 
vas; their zest to render fully will reveal the glimmering of an 
ideal, their conscious quest of that illusive perfection will ex- 
pand their souls to the realization of a larger ideal, to compass 
which their whole life’s energy will be gathered and spent. | 

A second help to. aid our students to benefit largely from their 
study of the classics is the grouping of the class according to 
talent. Separate the crowd: they are not all equally good. Do 
not. intelligence tests demonstrate that needs are different and 
that similar teaching to an indiscriminate blend of children is 
futile? Are not the classes in the public schools of Detroit 
determined by calibre of intelligence?, Let us do something 
similar. Teach the meagre-talented the elements, show the better 
ones how to seek the wealth of the classics. Without such ar- 
rangement we are forced to cater either to the stronger or to 
the weaker element, or in seeking to strike a medium we end in 
cultural effects nowhere. Insistently is it pointed out by the 
critics of English schools, where scholarship is high, that the 
cultural process cannot go on concomitantly with the syntactical. 
Drill the slower pupils into an understanding of Latin and 
Greek, be content to have them attain a substantial grasp of the 
language, let the disciplinary effect of the training be their goal. 
Those who in no time rise above this level push on into much 
reading of varied texts, interest them in the history of the author 
and his times, in the social life and ideals he pictures, in the 
rhetorical aspects of his composition, in the mythology, the reli- 
gion, the national traits he sets forth, in the thought or structure 
or;.action paralleled in our own literature and history. If for 
lack of teachers it is impossible to divide a class, then let the 
backward and indifferent students repeat the elementary classes ; 
but by all means arrange to have the brighter boys forge ahead. 
Make the first grades be a thorough course in the syntax and 
the upper grades cultural; then let fitness determine in what 
grades the student’s course will be made. 

Finally, insist on a vocabulary. One of my professors used 
to say that a boy for his first and last year should not be allowed 
a dictionary. Yet what more common sight than to see a boy 
begin his theme not by reading the passage or endeavoring to 
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ferret out the sense for himself, but by immediate reference to 
his vocabulary? He plants his grammar before him for the 
paradigms, and his dictionary for the words. Do we think of 
cultural values in an English class where the children must seek 
the meaning of every second word? Why tolerate the practice 
in Latin and Greek? Word-lists at the head of exercises ought 
to be a boy’s possession forever before he sets out to translate. 
He ought to have a Cesar vocabulary, a Cicero vocabulary, a 
Virgil vocabulary, before he opens his text. Are not certain 
words indispensable to any language, basic, common ideas every- 
one has? Are not many words recurring with striking fre- 
quency? Common sense and the veriest prudence would dictate 
that these be seized on at once. Are they? Time spent in ac- 
quiring even three hundred such words would be amply repaid 
in the speed and pleasure of reading made possible by this means. 
Without vocabulary, language study remains a drudgery, and the 
higher values unattainable. 





ON THE USE OF PATRISTIC TEXTS IN THE 
COLLEGE LATIN COURSE 
REVEREND HOWARD A. GRELIS, 0. S. A., VILLANOVA COLLEGE, 
VILLANOVA, PA. 


The subject of this paper is not new. The place that the 
writings of the Fathers should have in the Latin course is a 
question that has been raised many times. That they should have 
some place is generally agreed, but what place and what writings 
should fill that place are not so clearly stated. The purpose, 
therefore, of this paper is to present briefly the case for the 
Christian classics, their relation to the pagan classics, and sug- 
gestions for a practical course of specific writings of the Fathers 
to supplement the usual studies in the Latin classical authors. 

We have said, to supplement, because hardly anyone to-day 
seriously proposes to supplant entirely the reading of the classical 
texts by readings from the Fathers. Both have their place; 
those who would exclude the one or the other usually lose sight 
of the axiom, “a genere ad genus non valet argumentum.” The 
classical texts, while deficient in many respects and containing 
much that is false and forbidden, have their own peculiar merits 
in beauty of form and of style. They contain, besides, much of 
practical good sense, together with many noble and inspiring ex- 
amples of natural virtue, all of which it would be vandalisrn to 
destroy, and our own loss to neglect. “For in literature not only 
do we find facts, rules, systems, and mental exercise, but we also 
learn that appreciation of elevated and beautiful ideas which is 
called taste, that grasp of the ideal which is our only guide 
in the busy details of work, and that philosophy of human nature, 
with its passions, impulses, excellences, and weaknesses, without 
which mankind is a sealed book to men.” ; 

That the Fathers recognized the various advantages to be 
gained from the study of the classical authors must be evident 
to anyone who has even a passing acquaintance with their works. 

(628) 
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Their writings abound with reference to the pagan writers, the 
poets, the philosophers, the historians. “So frequently,” says St. 
Jerome, “do the Christian writers interweave in their books the 
teachings and the maxims of the philosophers that you might 
easily be at a loss which to admire most: their erudition or their 
knowledge of the Scriptures.” (Epist. Ixx). And he adds that 
it is a mistaken idea to imagine that we can have recourse to 
the pagan writers only in refuting their works and that we 
must ignore them in all other discussions, for almost all their 
books, he says, except the writings of the Epicureans, are full 
of learning and erudition. (Ibid.) St. Ambrose, assailed by 
the Arians for using the fables of the poets to illustrate and 
adorn his doctrinal work On the Christian Faith, appeals to 
no other argument for defense, no other authority for justifica- 
tion, than the inspired writers of the Scripture — Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, St. Paul,— who have woven not only phrases but even 
complete verses of poetry into the very text of Holy Writ. 
(De Fide. Lib. I1I-1) I need not mention the fact also that St. 
Jerome in his retirement at Bethlehem taught school, expounding 
the works of the poets and historians to his pupils, and caring 
for the manifolding of the works of Cicero (Rufinus Apol. Lib. 
II-8) ; that St. Augustine in his retreat at Cassiago after his 
conversion taught Virgil (De Ordine 1-8-26; 1-3-8; C. Acad. 
II-4-10; I[I-1-1; III-4-7) and that in his De Ordine (11-16, 17) 
he makes the study of literature and the liberal arts the neces- 
sary preparation for the study of sacred learning. A glimpse at 
the Benedictine centuries will hardly fail to convince even the 
most skeptical of the zeal and the regard that churchmen and 
saints of medizval times had for the ancient classics. A Vener- 
able Bede, a St. Anslem, a St. Hildebert, stand out amid a 
galaxy of names. 

From time to time respectable alarmists quote from the 
Fathers isolated sentences appearing to condemn the study of 
the pagan authors. But these sentences, if seen in their con- 
text, usually lack the meaning given to them, or at least are con- 
demnations not of the heathen classics but rather of some impure 
passages in their works or some superstitious or idolatrous prac- 
tices of the time. Tertullian’s condemnation of religious cere- 
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monies in honor’of heathen deities (C. Idol.) is only one of a 
multitude of works that aré turned into a condemnation of the 
study of the classical authors. St. Augustine’s protest (Epistola 
cxvii-34) that the duties of a Bishop do not allow time to an- 
swer questions on Cicero’s De Oratore is made to prove that a 
schoolboy should not study Cicero, The same saint’s praise of 
the superior wisdom of the Scriptures beyond all comparison 
with pagan learning (De Doctrina Christiana I-42; see also 
letter to Memor) must do service also in demonstrating that “the 
classics have no place in the system of education” — despite the 
saint’s expressed words that they do have a place, though sub- 
ordinate and subsidiary to higher learning. One example of 
misquotation from St. Jerome is as amusing as it is wide of the 
mark. In the prologue to his commentary on the Book of Daniel 
the saint expresses his desire to be brief in order not to weary 
the reader with the length of the work. He adds, however, that 
a knowledge of profane history is necessary for understanding 
the latter parts of the Prophecy, and that therefore, “if some- 
time he is forced to recall something of secular literature to 
make mention of those works which he had long ago neglected, 
it will be a matter of strict necessity and not his own wish in the 
matter.” Poor Jerome, who complains in his Apology to 
Rufinus (I-31) that the throngs of Christians besieging his re- 
treat from every corner of the world left him no time for read- 
ing even the Scriptures, is made to condemn even references to 
the classics unless compelled to tolerate them “through dire neces- 
sity,” (sic) because, endeavoring out of courtesy to his reader to 
be brief, he curtails as far as possible references to the historians 
who were his study in former days. 

This quotation from St. Jerome, purporting to be a condemna- 
tion of the study of the classics, is typical of garbled excerpts 
made by writers on the history of education. The Jerome dream- 
episode is passed on with the same credulity. Neglect of the 
study of the sources is not a fault peculiar to our adversaries. 
Would that the purveyors of Jerome’s oath would read his own 
witty account of the sacredness of promises made in sleep, and 
his letter on that occasion to Magnus, treating ex professo of 
the merits of the classics, of the advantages to be derived 
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from their study, and of their employment by men of learning 
and sanctity. 

But the Fathers’ praise of the worth of the pre-Christian 
writings, though fulsome, has not been like the modern praise of 
them, foolish. ‘They recognized the merits of the ancient classics ; 
but they were not blind to their faults. And this, I think, is the 
characteristic difference between the Fathers’ admiration of the 
classics and our own. The Fathers’ study of the classics was 
always made from the vantage ground of the Sacred Scriptures ; 
they were forever turning on the pagan writings the light of 
Christian revelation. Their method of approach and of criticism 
was distinctively Christian. For them the great defect of the 
pre-Christian classics was not that they were before Christ, but 
rather that they were without Christ and the light that Christ 
brought into the world. The Fathers in many places point out 
this fact. St. Ambrose in his work on ethics, a Christian cor- 
rective of the ethics of Cicero, notes in many places this funda- 
mental difference in the principles of Christian and pre-Chris- 
tian writers. In fact he makes this difference the justification 
of his work. 

“This work of ours, therefore, is not superfluous, seeing that 
we and they (the pagan philosophers) regard duty in very 
different ways.” (De Off. I-9-29). 

“The philosophers,” he says, “considered that duties were 
derived from what is virtuous and useful and from these two 
one should choose the better. But we measure nothing to be 
useful but what will help us to the blessedness of eternal life; 
certainly not that which will help us merely to enjoy the present 
time.” (Ibid. 28). ; 

The same contrast of principles is emphasized by St. Aelred, in 
the preface of his work on friendship wherein he maintains 
“that Cicero knew not the excellence of true friendship since he 
knew not Christ, its beginning and end.” 

While we shall omit for the sake of brevity similar testi- 
monies from other Fathers, notably St. Augustine and Lactantius, 
(Div. Inst. Preface, and VII-3-8) we simply stress the fact that 
it is Christian revelation which gave rise to the great school liter- 
ature of the early Christian centuries. This literature connotes a 
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distinct advance in the content and method of education of the 
time, for the schoolbooks then written were not to take the 
place of the pre-Christian classics but were an addition made in 
the light of the Sacred Scriptures in order to supplement the 
accepted course in the heathen writers. Says an eminent au- 
thority : 


“What we note, in the Christian school work of North Africa 
and Palestine, is not a new system of education but new material 
for the work of education. We have in the school literature of 
Augustine and Jerome new source books of information drawn 
from the history and the thought of the Bible. The Bible, its 
philosophy and its literature, was a new subject of knowledge, of 
authentic information, and so far it was a distinct advance in 
school work. This was measured by contemporaries as a forward 
movement. It was something supplementary, to be added to the 
regular courses of the grammar school and the rhetoric school 
of the old regime; not to displace them. The Bible then as now 
belonged to the advance work of higher education, not as a mere 
target for criticism but as a treasure of solid thought and facts 
of human experience; an index to the meaning of life. The 


Bible as seen by these schoolmen of the fourth and fifth centuries 
was a mirror of human life, a source of thought, a guide to the 
divine plan of history. It was not a substitute for the philosophy 
and the poetry of the pre-Christian classics. Its thought solved 
their problems. Its wisdom covered the whole range of human 
learning. It gave that poise to Christian school work which schoo] 
work wants to-day.” (F. A. Tourscher, O. S. A.) 


It is the Christian view of facts in history, the Christian view 
and appreciation of the old theories of mythology and philosophy, 
the view of common sense and experience, that is expressed in 
these classics of the fifth century. We are heirs of their achieve- 
ment. 

It is a fiction of modern scholarship that this great literature 
of the Christian Fathers is unworthy of the attention of the 
student. The study of the classics is carried on to-day as though 
there never was a Christian revelation. The great Christian 
classics produced by the Fathers are gold that is not only un- 
mined but treated with contempt as dross. We have handbooks 
without number written about the classics — the archaeology, the 
religion, the mythology, the paleography, the history, — in fact, 
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everything but their content. The great handbooks of the 
Fathers giving a sympathetic appreciation of their truth and a 
corrective of their errors, together with original contributions to 
philosophy and literature, are neglected. 


As one recalls the two hundred seventeen volumes of the 
Migne Patrologia Latina, one might indeed well ask just what 
writings of the Fathers could be used for correlation and parallel 
readings to the pagan classics. We would suggest in reply, those 
books that were written by the Fathers for school use and in- 
tended to give to the student proper perspective in his studies 
and correct Christian principles. Augustine’s series of such text- 
books begins with the three books Contra Academicos, a study in 
criteriology and a critique of Cicero’s academics. The second 
study in the series, De Beata Vita, is to show that the stoic atti- 
tude to the essential aim and happiness of life is logically un- 
tenable. On the positive side this work is a beautiful exposition 
of the Christian philosophy in its teaching that happiness can 
be found only in God. In the two books, De Ordine, Augustine 
takes up the metaphysics of the old schools, holding up to view 
the problem of the divine order in the universe of created things 
and proving by the careful analysis of the attempted definitions 
of his pupils, the universal reign of law. The book, De Immortal- 
itate, is a study in outline only,—a rough draft of leading 
‘thoughts and arguments calculated to prove the nature and the 
substantial character of the human soul. This was meant origi- 
nally to be a supplementary study to the Soliloquies. All of 
these works serve admirably for correlation with Cicero’s Tuscu- 
lan Disputation, the De Natura Deorum, the De Finibus. To 
these school books of St. Augustine we would add De Offictis of 
St. Ambrose and the De Amicitia of St. Aelred, thus completing 
the parallel course in pagan classics usually read in college. The 
work of St. Ambrose is a complete critique of the De Officiis of 
Cicero; the De Amicitia of St. Aelred follows the plan of 
Cicero’s work of the same title, and furnishes a study in contrast 
between Christian and pagan principles of friendship. “Those 
who do not read the works of the pagan writers may read ours 
if they will — that is if they look only for the simple beauty of 
truth not adorned with the flowers of rhetoric nor decked out 
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with the devices of style.” (De Off. Mim. 1-9-29). The style 
and Latinity of all these opuscula is simple and straightforward ; 
and though devoid of the artificial not to say unnatural periods 
and elaborate structures of many of the pre-Christian classics, 
they are nevertheless elegant and correct and have the vigor of 
life. 

Just what time could be spared for the study of these Chris- 
tian Fathers would have to be determined by the necessities of 
individual curricula. Surely some place should be found for 
these valuable studies in sources, for which the hurried course 
in patrology can find no time, and even though it should, it 
would give them at a time when correlation with the pagan 
classics would make a far less effective impression. Viewing a 
country from the window of a speeding Pullman car will never 
give the sympathetic appreciation of the character and spirit 
of a people that the sojourner gets from living among and rub- 
bing elbows with the inhabitants. But apart from these consid- 
erations, their own intrinsi¢ worth, their depth of thought, the 
beauty of style, merit for the works of the Fathers a place of 
prominence in the classical curriculum, even at the sacrifice of 
some other studies. Their direct style would make easy a more 
extensive reading than can be made in the pagan classics. To 
neglect them, therefore, will be our own great loss. St. Au- 
gustine, after comparing the good pagan to a man who lives in the 
dark with his eyes open, compares the Christian who makes no 
use of the light of revelation to a man who lives indeed in the 
light but with his eyes shut. (Jn Psalmum xxv-14). 

Other works suitable for correlation we have omitted, such 
as the Hexameron of St. Ambrose, as a companion volume to 
Pliny’s Natural History; also the Divine Institutes of Lactantius, 
the Christian Cicero. These works we have passed over because 
of the difficulty of obtaining school texts, and because the limited 
time for such works demands that a selection be made. The 
works we have mentioned of St. Augustine, St. Ambrose, and 
St. Aelred are already available for school use or are in prepara- 
tion. 
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